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Preface 


The  YWES  is  a  selective,  comprehensive,  and  evaluative  narrative  bibli¬ 
ography  of  scholarly  writing  in  the  fields  of  English  and  American  literature. 
The  nature  of  literary  discourse  and  the  canon  have  been  the  subjects  of 
particularly  vigorous  and  fertile  debate  recently,  and  we  have  decided  to  adjust 
the  contents  of  our  volume  accordingly.  Following  on  the  addition  of  ‘Literary 
Theory’  to  the  contents  of  YWES  in  Volume  62,  we  introduce  here  a  new 
chapter  on  ‘African,  Caribbean,  and  Canadian  Literature’,  which  will  expand 
in  Volume  64  to  include  Australian,  New  Zealand,  and  Indian  literature. 

It  may  help  the  user  of  this  work  to  remember  that  books  are  sometimes 
published  a  year  later  in  the  U.S.A.  than  they  are  in  the  U.K.  and  vice-versa, 
that  the  year  of  publication  is  not  always  that  which  appears  on  the  title-page  of 
the  book,  and  that  the  inevitable  inadvertent  omissions  of  one  year  are  made 
good  in  the  next;  thus  the  search  for  a  notice  of  a  book  or  article  may  have  to 
extend  to  the  volume  after  the  expected  one  and  sometimes  to  that  which 
precedes  it.  Reports  of  important  omissions  are  welcomed. 

Offprints  of  articles  are  always  useful,  and  editors  of  journals  that  are  not 
easily  available  in  the  U.K.  are  urged  to  join  the  many  who  already  send  us 
complete  sets.  These  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  YWES,  The  English 
Association,  1  Priory  Gardens,  London  W4  ITT.  We  are  grateful  to  the 
authors  and  publishers  who  have  made  our  task  easier  by  supplying  books  and 
articles  for  volume  63.  In  drawing  the  reader’s  attention  at  the  beginning  of 
chapters  to  the  main  bibliographical  aids,  we  presuppose  in  each  case  a 
reference  to  the  MLA  International  Bibliography,  and  the  Annual  Bibli¬ 
ography  of  English  Language  and  Literature  published  by  the  MHRA. 

Laurel  Brake 
University  College  of  Wales 
Aberystwyth 

for  the  Editorial  Board 

David  Daniell  (University  College,  London) 
Owen  Knowles  (University  of  Hull) 
Maureen  Moran  (West  London  Institute  of  HE) 
Michael  Rhodes  (Westfield  College,  London) 


The  English  Association 

This  bibliography  is  an  English  Association  publication.  It  is  available  through 
membership  of  the  Association;  non-members  can  purchase  it  through  any 
good  bookshop. 

The  object  of  the  English  Association  is  to  promote  the  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  English  language  and  literature . 

The  Association  pursues  these  aims  by  creating  opportunities  of  co-operation 
among  all  those  interested  in  English;  by  furthering  the  recognition  of  English 
as  essential  in  education;  by  discussing  methods  of  English  teaching;  by  hold¬ 
ing  lectures,  conferences,  and  other  meetings;  by  publishing  a  journal,  books 
and  leaflets;  and  by  forming  local  branches  overseas  and  at  home. 

Publications 

The  Year’s  Work  in  English  Studies.  An  annual  bibliography.  Published  by 
John  Murray  (USA:  Humanities  Press). 

Essays  and  Studies.  An  annual  volume  of  essays  by  various  scholars  assembled 
by  the  collector  covering  usually  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  authors  from  the 
medieval  to  the  modem.  Published  by  John  Murray  (USA:  Humanities  Press). 

English.  The  journal  of  the  Association,  English  is  published  three  times  a  year 
by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 

News-Letter.  A  News-Letter  is  issued  three  times  a  year  giving  information 
about  forthcoming  publications,  conferences,  and  other  matters  of  interest. 

Benefits  of  Membership 

Full  members  receive  copies  of  The  Year’s  Work  in  English  Studies,  Essays  and 
Studies,  English  (3  issues),  three  News-Letters  and  the  Presidential  Address. 

Ordinary  Membership  covers  English  (3  issues),  three  News-Letters  and  the 
Presidential  Address. 

Schools  Membership  covers  two  copies  of  each  issue  of  English,  one  copy  of 
Essays  and  Studies  (optional),  three  News-Letters,  the  Presidential  Address 
and  preferential  booking  for  Sixth  Form  Conference  places. 

Occasional  Publications 

The  Association  has  published  many  occasional  publications  including 
A  Guide  to  Degree  Courses  in  English  (Sixth  Edition  1 982),  The  English  Associ¬ 
ation  Elandbook  of  Societies  and  Collections,  English  Short  Stories  of  Today, 
Poems  of  Today,  Presidential  Address,  and  many  pamphlets. 

For  further  details  write  to  The  Secretary,  The  English  Association, 

1  Priory  Gardens,  London  W4  ITT. 
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Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism 

Journal  of  the  American  Academy  of  Religion 

Journal  of  American  Folklore 

Journal  of  American  Studies 

Journal  of  Beckett  Studies 

Journal  of  British  Studies 

Journal  of  Canadian  Fiction 

Journal  of  Child  Language 

Journal  of  Commonwealth  Literature 

Journal  of  the  Catch  Society  of  America 

John  Donne  Journal 

Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology 
Journal  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
Journal  of  English  (Sana’a  University) 

Journal  of  English  Linguistics 
Journal  of  the  Eighteen  Nineties  Society 
Journal  of  the  English  Place-Name  Society 
Journal  of  the  Folklore  Institute 
Journal  of  General  Education 
Journal  of  Garden  History 
Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas 
Journal  of  Indo-European  Studies 
Journal  of  Irish  Literature 
James  Joyce  Broadsheet 
James  Joyce  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Linguistics 

Journal  of  the  Loughborough  Victorian  Studies  Group 
Journal  of  Medieval  History 


ABBREVIATIONS  xvii 


JML 

Journal  of  Modern  Literature 

JMRS 

Journal  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies 

JNT 

Journal  of  Narrative  Technique 

JPC 

Journal  of  Popular  Culture 

JPrag 

Journal  of  Pragmatics 

JPRS 

Journal  of  Pre-Raphaelite  Studies  (formerly  Pre-Raphaelite 
Review) 

JRUL 

Journal  of  the  Rutgers  University  Library 

JSA 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Archivists 

JSAS 

Journal  of  Southern  African  Studies 

JVLB 

Journal  of  Verbal  Learning  and  Verbal  Behavior 

JWCI 

Journal  of  the  Warburg  and  Courtauld  Institutes 

JWMS 

Journal  of  the  William  Morris  Society 

JWSL 

Journal  of  Women’s  Studies  in  Literature 

KanQ 

Kansas  Quarterly 

KN 

Kwartalnik  Neofilologiczny  (Warsaw) 

KR 

Kenyon  Review 

KSJ 

Keats-Shelley  Journal 

KSMB 

Keats-Shelley  Memorial  Bulletin 

KUKA 

KUKA:  Journal  in  Creative  and  Critical  Writing  (Zaria  Nigeria) 

LA 

Linguistic  Analysis 

L&H 

Literature  and  History 

L&P 

Literature  and  Psychology 

L&S 

Language  and  Speech 

Lang&S 

Language  and  Style 

LangQ 

USF  Language  Quarterly 

LanM 

Les  Langues  Modernes 

LaS 

Lousiana  Studies 

LB 

Leuvense  Bijdragen 

LC 

The  Library  Chronicle  (Philadelphia,  Pa) 

LCrit 

The  Literary  Criterion  (Mysore,  India) 

LCUT 

Library  Chronicle  of  the  University  of  Texas 

LeedsSE 

Leeds  Studies  in  English 

LETS 

Liverpool  English  Texts  and  Studies 

LFQ 

Literature / Film  Quarterly 

Lg 

Language 

LHR 

Lock  Haven  Review 

LHY 

Literary  Half-Yearly 

Lib 

The  Library 

LingB 

Linguistische  Berichte 

Lingl 

Linguistic  Inquiry 

LitR 

Literary  Review  (Madison,  N.J.) 

LJGG 

Literaturwissenschaftliches  Jahrbuch  im  Auftrage  der 
Go  rres-  Gesellschaft 

LMag 

London  Magazine 

LR 

Les  Lettres  Romanes 

LRB 

London  Review  of  Books 

LTP 

LTP,  journal  of  literature  teaching  politics 

LundSE 

Lund  Studies  in  English 

LWU 

Literatur  in  Wissenschaft  und  Unterricht 
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M/E 

M&H 

M&L 

Markham  R 

MASJ 

MBL 

MCJNews 

McNR 

MD 

MED 

METh 

MFS 

MHRev 

MichA 

MiltonN 

MiltonQ 

MiltonS 

MinnR 

MissQ 

MJLF 

MFJ 

MEN 

MFQ 

MFR 

MFS 

ModA 

ModSp 

MP 

MQ 

MQR 

MPR 

MR 

MRTS 

MS 

MSE 

MSh 

MSpr 

MT 

MW 

NA 

N&Q 

NCBEF 

NCE 

NCS 

NCTR 

NDEJ 

NDQ 

NegroD 

Neophil 
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Medium  /Evum 
Medievalia  et  Humanistica 
Music  and  Fetters 
Markham  Review 

Midcontinent  American  Studies  Journal 

Modern  British  Fiterature 

Milton  Centre  of  Japan  News 

McNeese  Review 

Modern  Drama 

Middle  English  Dictionary 

Medieval  English  Theatre 

Modern  Fiction  Studies 

Malahat  Review 

Michigan  Academician 

Milton  Newsletter 

Milton  Quarterly 

Milton  Studies 

Minnesota  Review 

Mississippi  Quarterly 

Midwestern  Journal  of  Language  and  Folklore 
Modern  Language  Journal 
Modern  Language  Notes 
Modern  Language  Quarterly 
Modern  Language  Review 

Modern  Language  Studies  (a  publication  of  the  Northeast 
Modern  Language  Association) 

Modern  Age 
Moderne  Sprachen 
Modern  Philology 
Midwest  Quarterly 
Michigan  Quarterly  Review 
Mervyn  Peake  Review 
Massachusetts  Review 

Medieval  and  Renaissance  Texts  and  Studies 

Mediaeval  Studies 

Massachusetts  Studies  in  English 

Macmillan  Shakespeare 

Moderna  Sprak 

Musical  Times 

The  Muslim  World  (Hartford,  Conn.) 

Nuova  Antologia 
Notes  and  Queries 

New  Cambridge  Bibliography  of  English  Literature 

Nineteenth-Century  Fiction 

New  Clarendon  Shakespeare 

Nineteenth  Century  Theatre  Research 

Notre  Dame  English  Journal 

North  Dakota  Quarterly 

Negro  Digest 

Neophilologus 
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neq 

New  England  Quarterly 

NGC 

New  German  Critique 

NH 

Northern  History 

NL 

Nouvelles  Litteraires 

NLB 

Newbury  Library  Bulletin 

NLH 

New  Literary  History 

NLWJ 

The  National  Library  of  Wales  Journal 

NM 

Neuphilologische  Mitteilungen 

NMAL 

Notes  on  Modern  American  Literature 

NMer 

New  Mermaids 

NMQ 

New  Mexico  Quarterly 

NMS 

Nottingham  Medieval  Studies 

NOB 

Namn  och  Bygd 

Novel 

Novel:  A  Forum  on  Fiction 

NPS 

New  Penguin  Shakespeare 

NR 

New  Republic 

NRF 

Nouvelle  Revue  Frangaise 

NS 

Die  Neuren  Sprachen 

NSS 

New  Swan  Shakespeare 

NT 

New  Testament 

NTM 

New  Theatre  Magazine 

NWR 

Northwest  Review 

NYH 

New  York  History 

NYLF 

New  York  Literary  Forum 

NYRB 

New  York  Review  of  Books 

NYTBR 

New  York  Times  Book  Review 

OB 

Ord  och  Bild 

OBSP 

Oxford  Bibliographical  Society  Proceedings 

OED 

Oxford  English  Dictionary 

OENews 

Old  English  Newsletter 

OET 

Oxford  English  Texts 

OHEL 

Oxford  History  of  English  Literature 

OhR 

Ohio  Review 

OL 

Orbis  Litterarum 

OLR 

Oxford  Literary  Review 

OPEL 

Occasional  Papers  in  Linguistics  and  Language  Learning 

OR 

Oxford  Review 

OS 

Oxford  Shakespeare 

P&L 

Philosophy  and  Literature 

OT 

Old  Testament 

P&P 

Past  and  Present 

PA 

Presence  Africaine 

PA  AS 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 

PAPA 

Publications  of  the  Arkansas  Philological  Association 

PAPS 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 

PA  us 

Poetry  Australia 

PBA 

Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy 

PBSA 

Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America 

PC  LAC 

Proceedings  of  the  California  Linguistics  Association 
Conference 
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PCLS 

PCP 

PELL 

PIL 

PLL 

PLPLS 

PMLA 

PN 

PNR 

POAS 

PoeS 

PoT 

Powys  R 

PP 

PPMRC 

PQ 

PR 

PRIA 

PRMCLS 

PRR 

PS 

PSt 

PsyculR 

PTL 

PULC 

PVR 

QI 

QJS 

QL 

QQ 

QR 

RAL 

RCEL 

RECTR 

REEDN 

RenD 

RenP 

RenQ 

Ren&R 

RES 

Rev 

Rhetorik 

RHL 

RHT 

RLC 

RLMC 

RLV 

RMS 


Proceedings  of  the  Comp.  Lit.  Symposium  (Texas) 

Pacific  Coast  Philology 

Papers  on  Eng.  Lang,  and  Lit.  (Japan) 

Papers  in  Linguistics 

Papers  in  Language  and  Literature 

Proceedings  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society 
Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America 
Poe  Newsletter 
PN  Review 

Poems  on  Affairs  of  State 
Poe  Studies 
Poetics  Today 
Powys  Review 
Philologica  Pragensia 

Proceedings  of  the  International  Patristic,  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  Conference 
Philological  Quarterly 
Partisan  Review 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 

Papers  from  the  Regional  Meetings  of  the  Chicago  Linguistics 

Society 

Pre-Raphaelite  Review  (now  Journal  of  Pre-Raphaelite  Studies ) 
Prairie  Schooner 
Prose  Studies 
Psychocultural  Review 

PTL:  A  Journal  for  Descriptive  Poetics  and  Theory 

Princeton  University  Library  Chronicle 

Platte  Valley  Review 

Quaderni  d’ltalianistica 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech 

Quantitative  Linguistics 

Queen’s  Quarterly 

Quarterly  Review 

Research  in  African  Literature 

Revista  Canaria  de  Estudios  Ingleses 

Restoration  and  Eighteenth- Century  Theatre  Research 

Records  of  Early  English  Drama  Newsletter 

Renaissance  Drama 

Renaissance  Papers 

Renaissance  Quarterly 

Renaissance  and  Reformation 

Review  of  English  Studies 

Review  (Blacksburg,  Va.) 

Rhetorik ,  ein  internationales  Jahrbuch 

Revue  d’Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  Prance 

Revue  d’Histoire  du  Theatre 

Revue  de  Litterature  Comparee 

Rivista  di  Letterature  Moderne  e  Comparate 

Revue  des  Langues  Vivantes 

Renaissance  and  Modern  Studies 
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RN 

RomN 

RORD 

RPT 

RQ 

RRDS 

RRestDS 

RS 

RUO 

SAB 

SAC 

SAQ 

SatR 

SAU 

SB 

SBHC 

SBHT 

SBL 

SCB 

SCER 

SCJ 

SCL 

ScLJ 

Renaissance  News 

Romance  Notes 

Research  Opportunities  in  Renaissance  Drama 

Russian  Poetics  in  Translation 

Riverside  Quarterly 

Regents  Renaissance  Drama  Series 

Regents  Restoration  Drama  Series 

Research  Studies 

Revue  de  L'Universite  d’ Ottawa 

South  Atlantic  Bulletin 

Studies  in  the  Age  of  Chaucer 

South  Atlantic  Quarterly 

Saturday  Review 

Studia  Anglistica  Uppsaliensis 

Studies  in  Bibliography 

Studies  in  Browning  and  His  Circle 

Studies  in  Burke  and  His  Time 

Studies  in  Black  Literature 

South  Central  Bulletin 

Society  for  Critical  Exchange  Report 

The  Sixteenth  Century  Journal 

Studies  in  Canadian  Literature 

Scottish  Literary  Journal:  A  Review  of  Studies  in  Scottish 

ScU(S) 

SCN 

SCR 

SDR 

SECC 

SED 

SEL 

SEL 

SELing 

SELit 

SF&R 

SFQ 

SH 

ShakS 

ShN 

SHR 

ShS 

ShStud 

SIcon 

SIM 

SIR 

SJH 

SJW 

SL 

SLitI 

SLJ 

Language  and  Literature 

Scottish  Literary  Journal  Supplement 

Seventeenth- Century  News 

South  Carolina  Review 

South  Dakota  Review 

Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Culture 

Survey  of  English  Dialects 

Studies  in  English  Literature 

Studies  in  English  Literature  1500-1900  (Rice  University) 
Studies  in  English  Linguistics  (Tokyo) 

Studies  in  English  Literature  (Japan) 

Scholars’  Facsimiles  and  Reprints 

Southern  Folklore  Quarterly 

Studia  Hibernica  (Dublin) 

Shakespeare  Studies  (Tennessee) 

Shakespeare  Newsletter 

Southern  Humanities  Review 

Shakespeare  Survey 

Shakespeare  Studies  (Tokyo) 

Studies  in  Iconography 

Studies  in  Music 

Studies  in  Romanticism 

Shakespeare-J ahrbuch  (Heidelberg) 

Shakespeare- Jahrbuch  (Weimar) 

Studia  Linguistica 

Studies  in  the  Literary  Imagination 

South  Literary  Journal 
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SM 

SMC 

SMed 

SMy 

SN 

SNL 

SNNTS 

SOA 

SoQ 

SoR 

SoRA 

SPSRA 

SP 

Sphinx 

SpM 

SQ 

SR 

SRen 

SRO 

SRS 

SSAA 

SSE 

SSELER 

SSELJDS 

SSELRR 

SSEng 

SSF 

SSL 

SSMP 

SSPDPT 

STC 

StHum 

STQ 

StrR 

StTCL 

SUAS 

sus 

SVEC 

SWR 

TC 

TCBS 

TCL 

TD 

TDR 

TEAS 

THES 

ThR 


Speech  Monographs 
Studies  in  Medieval  Culture 
Studi  Medievali 
Studia  Mystica 
Studia  Neophilologica 
Satire  Newsletter 

Studies  in  the  Novel  (North  Texas  State  University) 
Sydsvenske  Ortnamnssdllskapets  Arsskrift 
The  Southern  Quarterly 
Southern  Review  (Lousiana) 

Southern  Review  (Adelaide) 

Sel.  Papers  of  the  Shakespeare  and  Renaissance  Assoc.  ofW.  Va. 
Studies  in  Philology 

The  Sphinx:  A  Magazine  of  Literature  and  Society 

Spicilegio  Moderno 

Shakespeare  Quarterly 

Sewanee  Review 

Studies  in  the  Renaissance 

Shakespearean  Research  Opportunities 

Salzburg  Renaissance  Studies 

Salzburg  Studien  zur  Anglistik  und  Americanistik 

Swiss  Studies  in  English 

Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature:  Elizabethan  and 
Renaissance 

Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature:  Jacobean  Drama 
Series 

Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature:  Romantic 

Reassessment 

Sydney  Studies  in  English 

Studies  in  Short  Fiction 

Studies  in  Scottish  Literature 

Stockholm  Studies  in  Modern  Philology 

Salzburg  Studies:  Poetic  Drama  and  Poetic  Theory 

Short-Title  Catalogue 

Studies  in  the  Humanities 

Steinbeck  Quarterly 

Structuralist  Review 

Studies  in  Twentieth  Century  Literature 

Stratford-upon-Avon  Studies 

Susquehanna  University  Studies 

Studies  on  Voltaire  and  the  Eighteenth  Century 

Southwest  Review 

The  Twentieth  Century 

Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Bibliographical  Society 

Twentieth  Century  Literature 

Themes  in  Drama 

The  Drama  Review 

Twayne’s  English  Authors  Series 

Times  Higher  Education  Supplement 

Theatre  Research  International 
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ThS 

Theatre  Survey 

THY 

The  Thomas  Hardy  Yearbook 

77 

Theatre  Journal 

TJS 

Transactions  of  the  Johnson  Society 

TkR 

Tamkang  Review 

TLS 

Times  Literary  Supplement 

TN 

Theatre  Notebook 

TP 

Terzo  Pro  gramma 

TPS 

Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society 

TQ 

Texas  Quarterly 

TRB 

Tennyson  Research  Bulletin 

TRHS 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society 

TriQ 

Tri-Quarterly 

TSB 

Tolkien  Society  Bulletin 

TSE 

Tulane  Studies  in  English 

TSL 

Tennessee  Studies  in  Literature 

TSLL 

Texas  Studies  in  Literature  and  Language 

TUSAS 

Twayne’s  United  States  Authors  Series 

TYDS 

Transactions  of  the  Yorkshire  Dialect  Society 

UCTSE 

University  of  Cape  Town  Studies  In  English 

UDQ 

University  of  Denver  Quarterly 

UDR 

University  of  Dayton  Review 

UE 

Use  of  English 

UEAPL 

UEA  Papers  on  Linguistics 

UES 

Unisa  English  Studies 

UMSE 

University  of  Mississippi  Studies  in  English 

UOQ 

University  of  Ottawa  Quarterly 

UR 

University  Review  (Kansas  City) 

URev 

University  Review  (Dublin) 

USFLQ 

U  of  South  Florida  Language  Quarterly 

USSE 

University  of  Saga  Studies  in  English 

UTQ 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly 

UWR 

University  of  Windsor  Review 

VN 

Victorian  Newsletter 

VP 

Victorian  Poetry 

VPR 

Victorian  Periodicals  Review 

VQR 

Virginia  Quarterly  Review 

VS 

Victorian  Studies 

VSB 

Victorian  Studies  Bulletin 

VWQ 

Virginia  Woolf  Quarterly 

WAL 

Western  American  Literature 

W&L 

Women  and  Literature 

WascanaR 

Wascana  Review 

WC 

World’s  Classics 

wc 

Wordsworth  Circle 

WCR 

West  Coast  Review 

WF 

Western  Folklore 

WHR 

Western  Humanities  Review 

WET 

World  Literature  Today  (formerly  Books  Abroad ) 

WLWE 

World  Literature  Written  in  English 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

Wolfen- 

buttelerB 

WPCS 

WS 

WSCL 

WSJ 

WTW 

WVUPP 

WWR 

XUS 

YER 

YES 

YFS 

YPE 

YR 

YU  LG 

YW 

ZAA 

ZCP 

ZDA 

ZDL 

Wolfenbiitteler  Beitrage:  Aus  den  Schdtzen  der  Herzog  August 
Bibliothek 

Working  Papers  in  Cultural  Studies 

Women’s  Studies:  An  Interdisciplinary  Journal 

Wisconsin  Studies  in  Contemporary  Literature 

The  Wallace  Stevens  Journal 

Writers  and  their  Work 

West  Virginia  Bulletin:  Philological  Papers 

Walt  Whitman  Review 

Xavier  University  Studies 

Yeats  Eliot  Review 

Yearbook  of  English  Studies 

Yale  French  Studies 

York  Papers  in  Linguistics 

Yale  Review 

Yale  University  Library  Gazette 

The  Year’s  Work  in  English  Studies 

Zeitschrift  fur  Anglistik  und  Amerikanistik 

Zeitschrift  jur  Celtische  Philologie 

Zeitschrift  fur  deutsches  Altertum  und  deutsche  Literatur 
Zeitschrift  fur  Dialektologie  und  Linguistik 
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2.  Publishers 

AAAH 

A&B 

A&U 

AberdeenU 

Abingdon 

Abo 

Academic 

Academy 

AF 

Al&Ba 

Albion 

AM 

AMSP 

AMU 

Anvil 

APA 

Appletree 

APS 

Aquarian 

Archon 

Ariel 

Arnold 

ARS 

Aslib 

ASP 

Athlone 

AUG 

AUP 

AUPG 

AUU 

Avebury 

Avero 

BA 

Bagel 

BAR 

B&B 

B&E 

B&H 

Barnes 

B&N 

B&S 

Batsford 

BBC 

BCP 

Beck 

Belknap 

Benjamins 

Benn 


Acta  Academiae  Aboensis  Humaniora,  Abo,  Finland 

Allison  &  Busby,  London 

Allen  &  Unwin,  London 

Aberdeen  University,  Aberdeen,  Scotland 

Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Abo  Akademi,  Abo,  Finland 
Academic  Press,  London 
The  Academy  Press,  Dublin 
Akademisk  Forlag,  Copenhagen 
Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  Mass. 

Albion,  Appalachian  State  U,  Boone,  N.C. 

Aubier-Montaigne,  Paris 

AMS  Press  Inc.,  New  York 

Adam  Mickiewicz  U,  Posnan 

Anvil  Press,  London 

APA,  Maarssen,  Holland 

Appletree  Press,  Belfast,  N.I. 

American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Aquarian  Press,  Wellingborough,  Northants. 
Archon  Books,  Hamden,  Conn. 

%  BBC  Publications,  London 
Edward  Arnold,  London 
Augustan  Reprint  Society 
Aslib,  London 

Applied  Sciences  Publishers  Ltd,  London 

Athlone  Press,  London 

Acta  Universitatis  Gothoburgensis,  Sweden 

Associated  University  Presses,  London 

American  University  Publishers  Group  Ltd,  London 

Acta  Universitatis  Umensis,  Umea,  Sweden 

Avebury  Press,  Amersham,  Bucks. 

Avero  Pubis.,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 
British  Academy,  London 
August  Bagel  Verlag,  Diisseldorf 
British  Archaeological  Reports,  Oxford 
Boydell  &  Brewer,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk 
Buchan  &  Enright,  London 
Bell  &  Hyman,  London 

A.  S.  Barnes,  San  Diego,  Calif,  and  London 
Barnes  &  Noble,  Totowa,  N.J. 

Benskin  and  Samuels,  Edinburgh 

B.  T.  Batsford,  London 

British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  London 
Bristol  Classical  Press,  Bristol 

C.  H.  Beck’sche  Verdagsbuchhandlung,  Munich 
Belknap  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

John  Benjamins,  Amsterdam 
Ernest  Benn  Ltd,  London 
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BGU 

Bilingual 

Bingley 

BL 

Blackie 

Blackstaff 

Blackwell 

Blackwood 

Bl&Br 

Bloodaxe 

BM 

Bodleian 

Bodley 

Borealis 

Bowker 

Boyars 

Boydell 

Brewer 

Brill 

BSU 

BuckU 

Burnett 

CAAS 

Cairns 

Calder 

C&W 

Cape 

Carcanet 

Cass 

Cassell 

Cave 

CDSH 

Ceolfrith 

C-H 

CH 

Champion 

Christendom 

Clarendon 

Clark 

CMERS 

CML 

Colet 

Collins 

ColU 

Compton 

Constable 

Cormorant 

CornU 
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Bowling  Green  UP,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

Bilingual  Press,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan 

Clive  Bingley,  London 

British  Library,  London 

Blackie  &  Sons,  Glasgow 

Blackstaff  P,  Belfast 

Basil  Blackwell,  Oxford 

William  Blackwood,  Edinburgh 

Blond  &  Briggs,  London 

Bloodaxe  Books,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 

Bobbs-Merrill,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford 

The  Bodley  Head,  London 

Borealis  Press,  Ottawa 

R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  New  York 

Marian  Boyars,  London  and  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Boydell  Press,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk 

D .  S.  Brewer,  Cambridge  (an  imprint  of  Boydell  &  Brewer  and 
Rowman  &  Littlefield) 

E.  J.  Brill,  Leiden 

Ball  State  UP,  Muncie,  Indiana 
Bucknell  UP,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Burnett  Books,  London 

Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Newhaven,  Conn. 

Prancis  Cairns,  Liverpool 

Calder  Press,  London 

Chatto  &  Windus,  London 

Jonathan  Cape,  London 

The  New  Carcanet  Press,  Manchester,  Lancs. 

Prank  Cass,  London 

Cassell  &  Co.,  London 

Geoffrey  Cave  Associates,  London 

Centre  de  Documentation  Sciences  Humaines,  Paris 

Ceolfrith  Press,  Sunderland,  Tyne  and  Wear 

Chadwyck-Healey,  Cambridge 

Croom  Helm,  London 

Librairie  Honore  Champion,  Paris 

Christendom  Publications,  Front  Royal,  Va. 

The  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh 

Center  for  Medieval  and  Early  Renaissance  Studies, 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 

William  Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library,  Los  Angeles 
John  Colet  P,  U.S.A. 

William  Collins  &  Sons,  London 

Columbia  UP,  New  York 

The  Compton  Press,  Tisbury,  Wilts. 

Constable  &  Co.  Ltd,  London 
Cormorant  Press,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Cornell  UP,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
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Crossroad 

Crossroad,  New  York 

CSS 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York 

CSU 

Cleveland  State  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

CUP 

Cambridge  University  Press,  Cambridge 

cwu 

Carl  Winter  Universitatsverlag,  Heidelberg 

Da  Capo 

Da  Capo  Press,  New  York 

D&C 

David  &  Charles,  Newton  Abbot,  Devon 

Dawson 

William  Dawson,  Folkestone,  Kent 

De  Graaf 

De  Graaf,  Nieuw  Koup,  NL 

Dent 

J.  M.  Dent,  London 

Deutsch 

Andre  Deutsch,  London 

Didier 

Didier-Erudition,  Paris 

Dobson 

Dennis  Dobson,  London 

Dolmen 

Dolmen  Press,  Dublin 

Donald 

John  Donald,  Edinburgh 

Double  day 

Doubleday,  Garden  City,  New  York 

Dove 

Dove,  Sydney,  Australia 

Dover 

Dover  Publications,  New  York 

Duckworth 

Gerald  Duckworth,  London 

DukeU 

Duke  UP,  Durham,  N.C. 

Duquesne 

Duquesne  UP,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DWT 

Dr  Williams’s  Trust,  London 

EA 

English  Association,  London 

ECWP 

ECW  Press,  Downsview,  Ontario,  Canada 

Eden 

Eden  Press,  St  Albans,  Vermont,  and  Montreal,  Canada 

EdinU 

Edinburgh  University  Press,  Edinburgh 

Eerdmans 

Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

EETS 

Early  English  Text  Society 

Ember 

Ember  Press,  Furzeham,  Brixham,  South  Devon 

EPNS 

English  Place-Name  Society 

ESL 

Edizione  di  Storia  e  Letteratura,  Rome 

EUI. 

Edinburgh  University  Library,  Edinburgh 

Europa 

Europa  Publications,  London 

Eyre 

Eyre  Methuen,  London 

Faber 

Faber  &  Faber,  London 

F&S 

Feiffer  &  Simons,  London  and  Amsterdam 

FDU 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  UP,  Madison,  N.J. 

Fink 

Fink  Verlag,  Munich 

Flammarion 

Flammarion,  Paris 

Fontana 

Fontana  Books,  London 

FordU 

Fordham  UP,  New  York 

Foris 

Foris  Publications,  Dordrecht 

Fortress 

Fortress  Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Francke 

Francke  Verlag,  Berne,  Switzerland 

Franklin 

Burt  Franklin,  New  York 

Fromann- 

Holzboog 

Fromann-Holzboog,  Stuttgart-Bad  Comstatt 

Gale 

Gale  Research  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Galilee 

Galilee,  Paris. 

Gallimard 

Gallimard,  Paris 
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Gollancz 
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Harper 

H&S 

H&W 

Harvard 

Harvester 

HBJ 

Heath 

Heinemann 

HH 

Hogarth 

Holt 

Howard 

HRW 
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Huntington 
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IHA,  Waterloo,  Ontario 
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International  U  Presses,  New  York 
Indiana  U  of  Penn.  P,  Indiana,  Penn. 
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The  Journeyman  Press,  London 
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Lexik 

LH 

Longman 

LSU 

Lymes 

MAA 

Macdonald 

Lexik  House,  Cold  Springs,  Ill. 

Percy  Lund  Humphries  &  Co  Ltd,  London 

Longman  Group  Ltd,  London 

Louisiana  State  UP,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

The  Lymes  Press,  London 

Medieval  Academy  of  America,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Macdonald,  Edinburgh 

Macdonald  Co  Macdonald  &  Co.,  London 
McGraw-Hill  McGraw-Hill,  N.Y. 


Macmillan 

M&E 

Maney 

Mansell 

ManU 

Mayflower 

MB 

Methuen 

MHRA 

MidNAG 

Macmillan,  London 

Macdonald  &  Evans,  Estover,  Plymouth,  Devon 

W.  S.  Maney  &  Sons,  Leeds,  Yorks. 

Mansell  Publishers  Ltd,  London 

Manchester  UP,  Manchester,  Lancs. 

Mayflower  Books,  London 

Mitchell  Beazley  London  Ltd,  London 

Methuen,  London 

Modern  Humanities  Research  Association,  London 

Mid  Northumberland  Arts  Group,  Ashington,  Northumber¬ 
land 

Milner 

Minuit 

MITP 

Milner,  London 

Edition  de  Minuit,  Paris 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Press,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

MLA 

Moonraker 

Morrow 

Mouton 

MRS 

Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  New  York 
Moonraker  Press,  Bradford-on-Avon,  Avon 

William  Morrow  &  Co.,  New  York 

Mouton  &  Co.,  The  Hague,  Paris  and  New  York 

Medieval  and  Renaissance  Society,  North  Texas  State  U, 
Denton,  Texas 

MSU 

Muller 

Murray 

NAL 

Narr 

NBB 

ND 

N-H 

NHPC 

Niemeyer 

Niihoff 

NIU 

NLB 

NLP 

NorthU 

Norton 

NSP 

NUP 

NUU 

NYPL 

Memphis  State  UP,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Frederick  Muller,  London 

John  Murray,  London 

New  American  Library,  New  York 

Gunter  Narr  Verlag,  Tubingen 

New  Beacon  Books,  London 

New  Directions,  New  York 

Nelson  Hall,  Chicago,  Ill. 

North  Holland  Publishing  Co.,  Amsterdam  and  New  York 
Max  Niemeyer,  Tubingen 

Martinus  Nijhoff,  The  Hague 

Northern  Illinois  UP,  De  Kalb,  Ill. 

New  Left  Books,  London 

New  London  Press  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas 

Northeastern  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.  Inc.,  New  York 

New  Statesman  Publishing  Co.,  New  Delhi 

National  U  Pub.  Kennikat  P,  Port  Washington,  N.Y. 

New  U  of  Ulster,  Coleraine 

New  York  Public  Library,  New  York 
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Oasis 

O’Brien 
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OdenseU 

Offord 

OhioU 

Olschki 

Open  Books 
OpenU 

OPP 

Orbis 

Oriel 

OSU 

OTP 

OUP 

Owen 

Pan 

Pantheon 

Paulist 

Penguin 

Pergamon 

PH 

PHI 

Pickwick 

Pilgrim 

PIMS 

Pinter 

Plenum 

Polter 

Poplar 

Princeton 

Prior 

PRO 

Profile 

ProgP 

PSU 

Pucker 

PurdueU 

Pustet 

Quartet 

RA 

R&B 

R&L 

Rebel 

Regents 

R-eidel 

Remak 

RH 

RKP 

New  York  UP,  New  York  and  London 

Oasis  Books,  London 

The  O’Brien  Press,  Dublin 

Octopus  Books,  London 

Odense  U,  Odense 

John  Offord  Pubs.,  Eastbourne,  Sussex 
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Leo  S.  Olschki,  Pirenze 
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Oxford  Polytechnic  P,  Oxford 

Orbis  Books,  London 

Oriel  Press  (RKP),  Stocksfield,  Northumberland 

Ohio  State  UP,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Oak  Tree  Press,  London 

Oxford  University  Press,  Oxford 

Peter  Owen,  London 

Pan  Books  Ltd,  London 

Pantheon,  New  York 

Paulist  Press,  New  York 

Penguin  Books,  Harmondsworth,  Middx. 

Pergamon  Press,  Oxford 

Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 

Prentice-Hall  International,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 

Pickwick  Pubs.,  Alison  Park,  Pa. 

Pilgrim  Books,  Norman,  Okla. 

Pontificial  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies,  Toronto 

Francis  Pinter  (Pubs.)  Ltd,  London 

Plenum  Press,  London  and  New  York 

Clarkson  N.  Polter,  N.Y. 

Poplar  Press,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 

Princeton  UP,  Princeton,  N.J. 

George  Prior,  London 

Public  Record  Office,  London 

Profile  Books,  Windsor,  Bucks 

Progressive  Publishers,  Calcutta,  India 

Pennsylvania  State  UP,  University  Park,  Pa. 

Puckerbrush  Press,  Orono,  Maine 

PurdueU  Press,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Friedrich  Pustet,  Regensburg 

Quartet  Books,  London 

Royal  Academy,  London 

Rosenkilde  &  Bagger,  Copenhagen 

Rowman  &  Littlefield,  Totowa,  N.J. 

The  Rebel  Press,  Bideford,  Devon 

Regents  Press  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas 

D.  Reidel  Publishing  Co.,  Dordrecht,  Boston  and  London 
Remak,  Alblasserdam,  The  Netherlands 

Ramsay  Head  Press,  Edinburgh 

Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  London 
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Rodopi 

RS 
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RSVP 

Rutgers 

SAI 

S-B/Francke 

S&S 

s&w 

SAP 

Scarecrow 

Scolar 

Seuil 

SF&R 

SH 

Sheldon 

Shoe  String 
SIU 

Robson  Books,  London 

Rodopi,  Amsterdam 

The  Royal  Society,  London 

Royal  Society  of  Literature,  London 

Research  Society  for  Victorian  Periodicals,  Leicester 

Rutgers  UP,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Sociological  Abstracts  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
Schwann-Bagel/Francke,  Diisseldorf 

Simon  &  Schuster,  New  York 

Seeker  &  Warburg,  London 

Scottish  Academic  Press,  Edinburgh 

Scarecrow  Press,  Metuchen,  N.J. 

Scolar  Press,  London 

Editions  du  Seuil,  Paris 

Scholars’  Facsimiles  and  Reprints,  Delmar,  N.Y. 

Somerset  House,  Teaneck,  N.J. 

Sheldon  P,  London 

Shoe  String  P,  Hamden,  Conn. 

Southern  Illinois  UP,  Carbondale  and  Edwardsville,  Ill. 

Sleepy  Hollow  Sleepy  Hollow  P,  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 
SLG  SLG  Press,  Oxford 


Smythe 

SNLS 

SPCK 

Spokesman 

SSA 

SSAB 
Stanford 
Station  Hill 
StDL 

Steiner 

Sterling 

St  Martin’s 

Stockwell 

StPB 

STR 

Strauch 

SUNY 

Swallow 

SydneyU 

Syracuse 

Tabb 

Tantivy 

T&H 

Tavistock 

TCP 

Telos 

TexA&M 

Thornes 

Toucan 

Colin  Smythe,  Gerrards  Cross,  Bucks. 

Society  for  New  Language  Study,  Denver,  Colorado 

SPCK,  London 

Spokesman  P,  Nottingham 

Steinbeck  Society  of  America,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Sprachforlaget  Skriptor  AB,  Stockholm 

Stanford  UP,  Palo  Alto,  California 

Station  Hill,  Barrytown,  N.Y. 

St  Deiniol’s  Library,  Hawarden,  Clwyd. 

Franz  Steiner,  Wiesbaden 

Sterling,  New  York 

St  Martin’s  P,  N.Y. 

Arthur  H.  Stockwell  Ltd,  Ilfracombe,  Devon 

St  Paul’s  Bibliographies,  Godaiming,  Surrey 

Society  for  Theatre  Research,  London 

R.O.U.  Strauch,  Ludwigsburg 

State  University  of  New  York  Press,  Hampshire  Station,  Md. 
Swallow  P,  Athens,  Ohio 

Sydney  UP,  Sydney,  Australia 

Syracuse  UP,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Tabb  House,  Padstow,  Cornwall 

Tantivy  P,  London  and  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Thames  &  Hudson,  London 

Tavistock  Press,  London  and  New  York 

Three  Continents  P,  Washington,  D.C. 

Telos  P.  Ltd,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Texas  A  &  M  UP,  College  Station,  Texas 

Stanley  Thornes,  Cheltenham 

Toucan  Press,  St  Peter  Port,  Guernsey,  C.I. 
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TPF 

TTP 

Twayne 
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UGeo 

UGhent 
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ULeeds 
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Umea 
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UMinn 

UMiss 
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UND 

Undena 

UNeb 

Ungar 

UOkla 
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UPenn 
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UPNE 

Uppsala 

UPValery 

UQueen 

USalz 

use 

UTenn 

UTex 

Jean  Touzot,  Paris 

Trianon  Press  Facsimiles,  London 

Texas  Technical  Press,  Lubbock,  Texas 

Twayne  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

University  of  Aston  in  Birmingham,  Warks. 

U  of  Alabama  P,  University,  Alabama 

J.  E.  Purkyne  U  of  Brno,  Brno 

U  of  California  P,  Berkeley,  California 

U  of  Copenhagen  P,  Copenhagen 
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U  of  Delaware  P,  Newark,  Del. 
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U  of  Missouri  P,  Columbia,  Missouri 

UP  of  Mississippi,  Jackson,  Mississippi 

U  of  North  Carolina  P,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

U  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  and  London 

Undena  Publications,  Malibu,  Calif. 

U  of  Nebraska  P,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Frederick  Ungar,  New  York,  N.Y. 

U  of  Oklahoma  P,  Norman,  Okla. 

UP  America,  Washington,  D.C. 

U  of  Pennsylvania  P,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

U  of  Pittsburgh  P,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

UP  of  New  England,  Hanover,  N.H.  and  London 
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U  of  Toronto  P,  Toronto,  Canada 

UVerm 

U  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

UVict 

U  of  Victoria,  Victoria,  B.C. 

UWales 

U  of  Wales  P,  Cardiff 

UWash 

U  of  Washington  P,  Seattle 

UWisc 

U  of  Wisconsin  P,  Madison,  Wise. 

UWiscM 

U  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Valentine 

Valentine  Publishing  &  Drama  Co.,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 

Viking 

Viking  Press,  New  York 

Virago 

Virago  Press,  London 

Virginia 

Virginia  UP,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Vision 

Vision  Press,  London 

VLB 

VLB,  Montreal,  Canada 

VR 

Variorum  Reprints,  London 

Vrin 

Vrin,  Paris 

W&N 

Weidenfeld  &  Nicholson,  London 

Waterloo 

Waterloo  UP,  Waterloo,  Ontario 

WB 

Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft,  Darmstadt 

Webb&Bower 

Webb  &  Bower,  Exeter,  Devon 

Wesleyan 

Wesleyan  UP,  Middletown,  Conn. 

West 

West,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

Whitston 

Whitston  Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  Troy,  N.Y. 

WHP 

Warren  House  Press,  North  Walsham,  Norfolk 

Wilson 

Philip  Wilson,  London 

Wildwood 

Wildwood  House,  London 

Windward 

Windward  Press,  London 

Winthrop 

Winthrop  Publishers  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

WLU 

Wilfred  Laurier  UP,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

WMU 

Western  Michigan  U,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Wolfhound 

Wolfhound  Press,  Dublin 

Wombat 

The  Wombat  Press,  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia 

Woolf 

Cecil  Woolf,  London 

WSU 

Wayne  State  UP,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WVU 

West  Virginia  UP,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

WWU 

Western  Washington  University,  Bellingham 

Yale 

Yale  UP,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

York 

University  of  York,  Yorks. 
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Literary  History  and  Criticism: 
General  Works 


LYN  PYKETT 


1.  Reference  Works 

The  most  important  reference  work  of  the  year  for  most  YW  readers  is 
undoubtedly  the  third  volume  of  A  Supplement  to  the  Oxford  English  Dic¬ 
tionary \  which  replaces  the  corresponding  part  of  the  1933  supplement  and 
continues  the  history  of  the  English  language  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
The  revised  supplement  is  an  endlessly  fascinating  document,  and  a  major 
work  of  social  history.  Notwithstanding  the  questioning  of  linguistic  descriptiv- 
ism  which  occurred  in  the  1970s,  the  editor  has  maintained  his  policy  of 
recording  life’s  rich  linguistic  pattern  in  all  its  fullness,  and  refuses  to  subscribe 
to  the  ‘decline  of  the  language’  school.  Robert  Burchfield  eschews  pessimism 
in  his  trenchantly  argued  introduction;  and  the  enthusiastic  -  even  obsessive  - 
interest  in  language  in  all  its  forms  which  the  supplement  everywhere  reveals 
provides  ample  evidence  of  the  resilience  of  English.  Burchfield  does  not 
entirely  abandon  evaluation,  but  he  questions  its  role  in  an  historical  record  of 
a  language.  He  shows  a  pleasing  humility  concerning  the  subjectivity,  or 
eccentricity,  of  his  own  values  when  he  announces:  ‘in  the  present  volume  I 
have  found  myself  adding  my  own  opinions  about  the  acceptability  of  certain 
words  or  meanings  in  educated  use.  Users  of  the  dictionary  may  or  may  not 
find  these  editorial  comments  diverting:  they  have  been  added,  to  adapt  a 
remark  by  John  Ray  (1691),  “as  oil  to  preserve  the  mucilage  from  inspiss- 
ation”.’  Even  the  most  casual  reader  of  this  dictionary  will  be  alerted  to  the 
dangers  of  making  grandiose  pronouncements  on  the  state  of  the  language,  by 
the  frequency  with  which  we  are  urged  to  ‘delete  obs.’  or  observe  ‘now  rare’, 
and  to  ‘add  later  example’.  A  language  is  indeed  an  ‘ongoing  situation’,  and 
this  volume  will  enable  the  readers  of  future  generations  to  understand  what 
was  meant  by  this  inelegant  phrase.  The  entry  for  ‘ongoing’  (like  so  many  of  the 
entries)  will  provide  the  reader  with  amusement  as  well  as  instruction. 

Another  widely  used  word-hoard,  Roget’s  Thesaurus1  2,  has  also  been  revised. 
This  first  new  edition  for  twenty  years  has  an  expanded,  computer-produced 
index  and  makes  substantial  additions  to  the  1962  version,  reflecting  changes 
in  spoken  and  written  English  ‘generated  by  twenty  years  of  rapid  technologi¬ 
cal  change’.  There  have  been  corresponding  deletions  to  make  way  for  the 

1 A  Supplement  to  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary ,  Vol.  Ill:  O-Scz,  ed.  by  R.  W. 
Burchfield.  Clarendon,  pp.  xv  +  1579.  £55. 

2  Roget’s  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases.  New  edn,  prepared  by  Susan  M. 
Lloyd.  Longman,  pp.  lii  -I-  1247.  £7.95. 
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additions;  the  neologisms  and  catchphrases  of  yesterday  give  way  to  current 
argot,  and  also  abandoned  are  Latinisms  no  longer  used  except  in  learned 
journals. 

It  would  appear  from  this  year’s  crop  of  dictionaries  of  a  more  general  kind, 
that  publishers  are  optimistic  that  the  market  will  continue  to  expand.  For  the 
student  of  English  literature  the  most  useful  of  the  new  dictionaries  of 
biography  will  be  the  second  volume  of  the  Concise  DNB3.  This  volume 
replaces  Helen  Palmer’s  Concise  DNB,  1901-1950,  and  is  a  ‘Who  was  Who  in 
Great  Britain  from  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  death  of  Churchill’. 
Although  this  collection  of  short  biographies  of  over  6000  ‘outstanding  men 
and  women  from  all  walks  of  life’  seems  heavily  biased  in  favour  of  male 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  it  will  nevertheless  become  an  important  reference 
tool.  In  the  area  of  contemporary  literary  biography  -  a  sort  of  Who’s  Who  of 
the  coming  writer  -  The  Gale  Research  Company  continues  its  Dictionary  of 
Literary  Biography 4.  The  current  volume  updates  twenty-five  of  its  entries  on 
contemporary  American  writers,  and  includes  twenty-three  fresh  entries.  Each 
short  essay  is  signed,  and  each  updated  essay  includes  details  of  new  works  by 
or  about  its  subject,  and  also  contains  a  critical  re-appraisal  where  this  has 
become  necessary.  The  essays  are  quite  informative,  but  the  volume  is  pro¬ 
duced  very  much  from  a  North  American  perspective  and  sometimes  misses 
material  published  only  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  general,  Gale  continues  to  flood  the  market  with  reference  guides  of  all 
kinds,  and  of  sometimes  questionable  value.  The  growing  interest  in  children’s 
literature  is  served  by  the  most  recent  issue  of  Children’s  Literature  Review 5, 
which  will  presumably  be  most  widely  used  by  those  responsible  for  library 
acquisitions,  and  by  primary-school  teachers.  Each  entry  consists  of  a  ‘bio- 
critical’  introduction  to  the  selected  author;  a  commentary  by  the  author;  a 
general  commentary  on  the  author’s  work,  made  up  of  excerpts  from  critical 
articles;  and  critical  excerpts  on  a  selection  of  specific  works  written  by  the 
author.  Authors  for  young  people  are  also  the  subjects  of  Something  About  the 
Author6 7,  which  is  aimed  primarily  at  those  ‘looking  for  information  to  round 
out  your  book  report’.  A  similar  if  slightly  older  audience  is  envisaged  for  the 
five  new  volumes  in  the  Contemporary  Authors1  series,  described  in  its  full  title 
as  ‘A  Bio-Bibliographical  Guide  to  Current  Writers  in  Fiction,  General  Non¬ 
fiction,  Poetry,  Journalism,  Drama,  Motion  Pictures,  Television,  and  Other 
Fields’.  Presumably  only  very  few  libraries  still  have  enough  money  to  commit 
themselves  to  the  purchase  of  these  endlessly  proliferating  guides.  Similar 


3  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography:  The  Concise  Dictionary,  Part  II,  1 901  -1 950 
OUP.  pp.  747.  £17.50. 

4  Dictionary  of  Literary  Biography  Yearbook  1981 ,  ed.  by  Karen  L.  Rood,  Jean  W. 
Ross,  and  Richard  Ziegfeld.  Gale.  pp.  312.  No  price. 

5  Children’s  Literature  Review,  Vol.  4,  ed.  by  Gerard  J.  Senick.  Gale.  pp.  269.  $54. 

6  Something  About  the  Author,  ed.  by  Anne  Commire.  Gale.  Vol.  28,  pp.  295;  Vol.  29, 
pp.  328.  $48  each. 

7  Contemporary  Authors,  ed.  by  Frances  C.  Locher.  Gale.  Vol.  105,  pp.  553,  $68;  Vol. 
106,  pp.  771  (including  cumulative  index  to  Vols.  1-106),  $72.  Contemporary  Authors: 
New  Revision  Series,  ed.  by  Ann  Evory.  Gale.  Vol.  6,  pp.  575,  $72;  Vol.  7,  pp.  538,  $68. 
Contemporary  Authors:  Cumulative  Index  Vols.  1-104,  index  co-ordinator,  Linda 
Metzger.  Gale.  pp.  757.  No  price. 
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questions  about  audience  and  purpose  are  raised  by  the  four  new  volumes  in 
Gale’s  Literature  Criticism 8  series,  described  as  ‘a  convenient  source  of  critical 
commentary’  on  authors  of  selected  periods.  For  whom  and  for  what  purpose 
are  these  collections  of  brief  gobbets  intended?  The  cynical  view  might  be  that 
they  are  source  books  of  instant  critical  opinions  for  hapless  college  students 
faced  with  term  papers  in  ‘Eng.  Lit.’  Total  ignorance  would  seem  to  be  a 
precondition  for  finding  these  volumes  useful,  and  certainly  I  found  some 
useful  information  in  the  entries  for  writers  about  whom  I  knew  absolutely 
nothing.  Each  volume  includes  excerpts  from  quite  recently  published 
material,  and  also  additional  bibliographical  details  referring  the  reader  to 
works  not  excerpted.  This  is  clearly  portable  knowledge  for  the  student  in  a 
hurry;  a  combined  ‘Critical  Heritage’  and  author  bibliography,  digestible  in 
ten  minutes. 

There  can  be  no  such  qualms  about  the  usefulness  and  competence  of  J.  A. 
Cuddon’s  A  Dictionary  of  Literary  Terms9,  which  is  now  published  in 
paperback.  This  avowedly  personal  but  never  idiosyncratic  work  succeeds 
admirably  in  its  aim  to  provide  a  serviceable  and  comprehensive  dictionary  of 
regularly  used  literary  terms.  Where  necessary  the  entry  extends  to  a  brief 
introductory  essay  on  the  term  in  question.  If  Cuddon’s  dictionary  will  be  an 
indispensable  workaday  tool  for  both  the  student  and  the  teacher  of  literature, 
two  other  dictionaries  will  provide  entertainment  as  well  as  instruction  for  both 
the  general  and  the  institutional  reader.  J.  A.  Simpson’s  The  Concise  Oxford 
Dictionary  of  Proverbs10  is  much  more  than  simply  a  potted  version  of  its 
parent  volume,  which  is  concerned  with  the  proverb  up  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  includes  no  illustrations  of  uses  beyond  the  late  nineteenth 
century.  The  concise  version  includes,  for  the  most  part,  only  proverbs  known 
in  the  twentieth  century,  and  gives  many  modern  examples  to  demonstrate  the 
present  currency  of  the  form.  More  lightweight,  but  very  entertaining,  is 
Jonathon  Green’s  A  Dictionary  of  Contemporary  Quotations11,  which  will  no 
doubt  be  shamelessly  plundered  by  writers  of  lectures  and  speeches  in  need  of 
wit  and  wisdom.  The  compiler  announces  his  project  as  a  democratizing 
departure  from  the  traditional  dictionaries  of  quotations,  ‘rooted  in  the  tastes 
of  a  small  elite  of  the  knowledgeable’,  towards  the  mass  culture  which  now 
predominates.  The  entries  which  follow  are  not,  however,  as  trendy  as  the 
introduction  suggests.  Pop  stars  rub  shoulders  with  Popper,  but  the 
heavyweights  score  more  entries  than  the  representatives  of  mass  culture. 
Mass  culture  is,  however,  the  central  concern  of  Victor  Neuberg’s  The  Bats  ford 
Companion  to  Popular  Literature12,  which  I  have  not  seen. 


8  Nineteenth-Century  Literature  Criticism,  Vol.  2,  ed.  by  Laurie  Lanzen  Harris.  Gale, 
pp.  658.  $60.  Twentieth-Century  Literary  Criticism,  ed.  by  Sharon  K.  Hall.  Gale.  Vol.  7, 
pp.  637,  $68;  Vol.  8,  pp.  608,  $72.  Contemporary  Literary  Criticism,  Vol.  21,  ed.  by 
Sharon  R.  Gunton.  Gale.  pp.  600.  $72. 

9  A  Dictionary  of  Literary  Terms,  by  J.  A.  Cuddon.  Penguin,  pp.  761.  £4.95. 

10  The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Proverbs,  ed.  by  J.  A.  Simpson.  OUP.  pp.  xii  + 
256.  £7.95. 

11 A  Dictionary  of  Contemporary  Quotations,  comp,  by  Jonathon  Green.  Newton 
Abbot:  David  &  Charles,  pp.  454.  £9.95. 

12  The  Bats  ford  Companion  to  Popular  Literature,  ed.  by  Victor  E.  Neuberg.  Batsford. 
pp.  288.  £15. 
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2.  Literary  Histories 

This  year  sees  the  beginnings  of  two  new  literary  histories  which  will  be  of 
importance,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  will  be  widely  available  and 
widely  read.  The  individual  volumes  in  each  series  will  be  considered  in  more 
detail  in  the  relevant  period  sections,  but  it  is  worth  considering  the  scope 
and  procedures  of  The  New  Pelican  Guide  to  English  Literature 13  and  the 
Macmillan  History  of  Literature1*  in  more  general  terms. 

The  revision  of  that  cultural  monument,  The  Pelican  Guide  to  English 
Literature,  is  an  event  to  be  regarded  with  some  interest.  In  fact,  the  changes  to 
many  of  the  individual  volumes  are  less  than  earth-shattering.  It  is  in  the  shape 
of  the  guide  as  a  whole  that  the  main  changes  will  occur:  for  example,  in  the 
addition  to  Volume  1  of  a  second  part,  Medieval  Literature:  The  European 
Inheritance,  promised  for  1983,  and  in  the  new  volumes,  from  James  to  Eliot 
and  The  Present,  which  have  not  yet  appeared.  The  post-war  austerity  of  the 
cover  design  of  the  original  guides  (1954-7)  has  been  replaced  by  very 
attractively  illustrated  covers,  but  the  revised  guide  retains  the  austerely  lofty 
ideals  of  its  parent  volumes.  The  editor,  Boris  Ford,  continues  to  dismiss  any 
suggestion  that  the  guide  might  be  considered  merely  as  a  tool;  ‘it  does  not  set 
out  to  compete  with  the  standard  Histories  of  Literature,  which  inevitably  tend 
to  have  a  take  it  or  leave  it  attitude  about  them.  This  is  not  a  Bradshaw  or  a 
Whitaker’s  Almanack  of  English  Literature.’  On  the  contrary,  it  attempts  ‘to 
draw  up  an  ordered  account  of  literature  as  a  direct  encouragement  to  people 
to  read  widely  and  in  an  informed  way  and  with  enjoyment’.  In  1982,  when  a 
‘deep  seated  spiritual  vulgarity  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  civilisation’  (Boris  Ford, 
quoting  L.  H.  Myers),  Ford  regards  his  original  project  with  an  even  greater 
missionary  zeal  than  he  did  in  the  1950s. 

The  ideology  of  the  guide  is  boldly  announced  in  the  General  Introduction, 
where  the  editor  ‘acknowledges  a  considerable  debt  to  those  twentieth-century 
writers  and  critics  who  have  made  a  determined  effort  to  elicit  from  literature 
what  is  of  living  value  to  us  today:  to  establish  a  sense  of  literary  tradition  and 
to  define  the  standards  that  this  tradition  embodies’.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of  the  guide  are  apparent.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  guide  pledges  itself  to  a  Leavisite  view  of  literary  history  and  criticism 
which  is  vital  and  flexible,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  adopts  an  essentially 
normative  stance,  and  seems  to  embody  a  view  of  literary  history  which  is  fixed 
and  static,  as,  for  example,  when  Ford  describes  the  work  as  ‘a  contour  map  of 
the  literary  scene’.  However,  while  the  editor  seems  to  aspire  to  a  culturally 
monolithic  status  for  his  guide,  The  New  Pelican  Guide  remains  finally  a 
collection  of  essays  by  divers  hands,  and  some  of  the  individual  essayists,  most 
notably  the  new  contributors,  are  more  witting  than  their  editor  about  the  ways 

13  The  New  Pelican  Guide  to  English  Literature,  ed.  by  Boris  Ford.  Penguin.  Vol.  1, 
part  1,  pp.  647,  £2.95;  Vol.  2,  pp.  576,  £2.95;  Vol.  3,  pp.  411,  £1.95;  Vol.  4,  pp.  527, 
£2.50;  Vol.  5,  pp.  429,  £2.75;  Vol.  6,  pp.  528,  £2.95. 

14  Macmillan  History  of  Literature:  Sixteenth-Century  English  Literature,  by  Murray 
Roston.  Macmillan,  pp.  ix  +  235  4-  14  pis.  hb  £12,  pb  £3.95.  Macmillan  History  of 
Literature:  Seventeenth-Century  English  Literature,  by  Bruce  King.  Macmillan,  pp.  x  + 
295  +  16  pis.  hb  £12,  pb  £3.95.  Macmillan  History  of  Literature:  Twentieth-Century 
English  Literature,  by  Harry  Blamires.  Macmillan,  pp.  ix  +  304  +  18  pis.  hb  £12, 
pb  £3.95.  Macmillan  History  of  Literature:  Anglo-Irish  Literature,  by  A.  Norman 
Jeffares.  Macmillan,  pp.  ix  +  349  +  pis.  hb  £14,  pb  £4.95. 
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in  which  traditions  are  constructed,  the  fluctuations  in  literary  reputations,  and 
the  changing  shape  of  literary  history.  Laurence  Lerner  on  the  changing 
fortune  of  George  Eliot’s  critical  status  is  a  case  in  point. 

Finally,  we  return  to  the  question  of  how  thorough  a  revision  of  his  guide 
Boris  Ford  has  provided.  Some  reviewers  have  suggested  that  The  New  Pelican 
Guide  is  a  wasted  opportunity;  certainly  Ford  seems  to  have  adhered  remark¬ 
ably  closely  to  his  original  format.  The  new  guide  retains  a  surprisingly  high 
proportion  of  the  original  essays  which  are,  on  the  whole,  unrevised;  there  are, 
however,  some  replacement  essays  by  fresh  writers  on  authors  or  topics 
previously  included,  and  there  are  some  entirely  new  essays  on  areas  not 
covered  in  the  original  guide:  Volume  5  is  perhaps  the  best  example  in  this 
respect,  with  five  additional  essays  which  fill  important  gaps.  The  most 
thorough  revision  has  been  reserved  for  the  bibliographies;  although  some 
volumes  have  been  better  served  than  others,  all  the  bibliographies  have  been 
extensively  revised  and  updated,  with  the  consequent  irony  that  the  essays 
which  precede  the  bibliographies  are,  frequently,  entirely  untouched  by  the 
rethinking  embodied  in  the  new  works  listed. 

Clearly,  commercial  considerations  have  played  an  important  part  in  Pen¬ 
guin’s  decision  to  update  The  Pelican  Guide-,  there  is  a  growing  number  of 
competitors  in  the  field  of  inexpensive  guides  and  literary  histories,  and  The 
New  Pelican  Guide  must  be  compared  with  these.  Perhaps  the  most  nearly 
comparable  guide  is  The  Sphere  History  of  Literature  in  the  English 
Language1*,  which  also  collects  essays  by  various  scholars  into  volumes 
devoted  to  particular  periods.  The  Sphere  History  is  altogether  less  monumen¬ 
tal  than  The  New  Pelican,  and  has  no  consistent  editorial  policy  (although 
Christopher  Ricks,  who  edits  Volumes  2  and  3,  enunciates  his  own).  The 
Sphere  History  is  usually  the  livelier  of  the  two,  and  the  individual  chapters, 
usually  written  by  specialists,  tend  to  be  more  closely  argued  than  either  The 
New  Pelican  or  the  Macmillan  History. 

The  four  volumes  of  the  Macmillan  History  of  Literature  which  appeared 
this  year  seem  to  suggest  that  this  series  is  designed  fairly  unashamedly  as  a 
basic  tool  for  the  undergraduate.  The  authors  aim  to  be  both  comprehensive 
and  concise,  with  the  result  that  some  chapters  (most  notably  in  the  volumes  by 
Murray  Roston  and  Harry  Blamires)  resemble  lists.  For  the  most  part,  these 
books  point  the  student  to  the  literary  landmarks;  they  indicate  what  is  there, 
but  make  very  little  attempt  to  interpret  or  discuss  the  significance  of  those 
landmarks.  The  best  volume  to  date,  Bruce  King’s  on  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  demonstrates  the  strengths  of  the  format,  and  the  advantages  of  single 
authorship.  King  provides  an  excellent  introductory  history  which  is  lucid  and 
readable,  and  which  organizes  a  surprising  amount  of  information  into  an 
easily  digestible  form.  The  problems  of  the  format  are  only  too  apparent, 
however,  in  Harry  Blamires’s  failure  to  cope  with  the  unenviable  task  of 
cramming  a  comprehensive  account  of  twentieth-century  literature  into  274 
pages  of  text;  some  of  his  sections  are  clearly  catch-all  categories  which  act  as 
dumping  grounds  for  those  writers  or  works  which  the  author  wishes  to  include 
but  cannot  fit  in  neatly  elsewhere. 

The  general  editor  of  the  Macmillan  History,  A.  N.  Jeffares,  is  also 

15  The  Sphere  History  of  Literature  in  the  English  Language,  ed.  by  W.  F.  Bolton,  C. 
Ricks  et  al.  12  Vols.  1970-. 
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responsible  for  the  volume  on  Anglo-Irish  literature  and  this  should  be  com¬ 
pared  with  other  recent  publications  in  this  growing  field  of  study.  Jeffares,  like 
some  of  Macmillan’s  other  authors,  relies  a  great  deal  on  potted  literary  history 
and  synopses  of  particular  works,  rather  than  attempting  to  give  a  sustained 
sense  of  the  writers  or  works  in  their  contexts.  However,  he  scores  occasional 
successes;  he  does  present  Maria  Edgeworth  in  relation  to  her  country  and 
period,  and  Maturin  is  seen  as  more  than  simply  the  standard  Gothic  novelist 
of  Melmoth  the  Wanderer.  Jeffares’s  principles  of  organization  are  rather 
curious;  he  begins  by  dividing  his  material  according  to  period,  and  then,  for  no 
convincing  reason,  according  to  period  and  genre.  The  division  by  period  and 
genre  is  particularly  awkward  and  inconsistent,  since  he  includes  discussion  of 
all  the  works  by  a  given  author  in  the  section  on  the  genre  for  which  that  author 
is  most  well  known.  More  serious,  however,  is  the  author’s  almost  total  evasion 
of  the  theoretical  problems  of  defining  ‘Anglo-Irish’,  relying  instead  on  the 
borrowed  bon  mot  that  the  term  refers  to  ‘a  Protestant  on  a  horse’.  Thus  Swift 
and  numerous  other  writers  become,  unproblematically  for  Jeffares,  Anglo- 
Irish  writers. 

Recent  histories  of  Anglo-Irish  literature  emanating  from  Ireland  grapple 
more  rigorously  with  the  problems  of  definition.  Alan  Warner16  does  a  better 
job  than  Jeffares  in  his  ‘personal  and  selective’  guide  to  Anglo-Irish  literature 
which,  unlike  the  Macmillan  volume,  attempts  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the 
subject  without  attempting  to  cover  it  all.  But  the  best  of  the  current  batch  of 
histories  of  Anglo-Irish  literature  is  that  by  Roger  McHugh  and  Maurice 
Harmon17  which  attempts  to  ‘give  the  general  reader  an  account  of  the  heritage 
of  the  modern  Irish  writer  and  of  the  forces  which  shaped  it’.  McHugh  and 
Harmon  provide  the  most  thorough  investigation  of  the  evolution  of  a  distinc¬ 
tively  Irish  literature  and  culture  conducted  through  the  medium  of  English, 
and  of  its  relation  to  changing  political  realities. 


3.  Collections  of  Essays 

Anglo-Irish  literature  is  also  the  subject  of  an  interesting  collection  of 
essays18  which,  with  one  exception,  were  first  read  as  papers  at  the  1979 
meeting  of  the  International  Association  for  the  Study  of  Anglo-Irish  Litera¬ 
ture.  The  collection  includes  essays  on  a  wide  range  of  topics,  but  the  late 
nineteenth-century  literary  revival  inevitably  attracts  a  number  of  writers.  In 
‘The  Perils  of  Nostalgia’,  Declan  Kiberd  offers  a  survey  and  critique  of  the 
revival  in  the  contexts  of  both  nineteenth-century  Irish  history  and  of  the 
eighteenth-century  revival.  Different  perspectives  are  given  by  Cathal  G.  6 
Hainle,  who  examines  translations  of  Irish  poetry  against  the  background  of 
romantic  antiquarian  interest  in  Irish  literature  that  existed  in  the  ascendancy, 
and  Vivian  Mercier,  who  considers  the  effects  of  the  evangelical  cast  of  mind 
on  the  art  and  thought  of  the  revival,  pointing  to  the  extraordinary  coincidence 

16  A  Guide  to  Anglo-Irish  Literature,  by  Alan  Warner.  G&M;  NY:  St  Martin’s  Press 
(1981).  pp.  295.  £17. 

17  A  Short  History  of  Anglo-Irish  Literature  From  Its  Origins  to  the  Present  Day,  by 
Roger  McHugh  and  Maurice  Harmon.  Wolfhound,  pp.  377  +  pis.  £12.50. 

18  Literature  and  the  Changing  Ireland,  ed.  by  Peter  Connolly.  Irish  Literary  Studies  9. 
Smythe;  B&N.  pp.  ix  +  230.  £10.95. 
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that  the  major  figures  were  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  clergy.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  essays  on  contemporary  Irish  literature:  D.  E.  S.  Maxwell  explores 
some  of  the  possibilities  exploited  by  poets  such  as  Seamus  Heaney,  Derek 
Mahon,  and  Michael  Longley,  ‘in  confronting  directly  their  political  environ¬ 
ment’;  and  in  a  closely  argued  essay,  Thomas  Kilroy  examines  the  position  of 
the  contemporary  Irish  writer  in  the  contexts  of  the  complex  social  and  cultural 
circumstances  which  lie  behind  the  writing,  and  of  ‘the  kinds  of  roles  which 
writers  tend  to  appropriate  for  themselves’.  There  are  six  other  essays,  includ¬ 
ing  a  rather  disconnected  review  essay,  mainly  on  recent  Irish  writing,  by 
Patrick  Rafroidi. 

Another  conference  collection  marks  the  six-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Peasants’  Revolt.  Peasants  and  Countrymen  in  Literature 19  is  the  third  collec¬ 
tion  of  conference  essays  to  be  published  by  the  enterprising  English  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Roehampton  Institute.  Unlike  the  earlier  Roehampton  volumes, 
the  present  collection  reproduces  only  one  loosely  edited  transcript  —  a  discus¬ 
sion  between  John  Berger  and  Jean  Mohl  which  confronts  the  problems  of 
representing  a  peasantry  in  an  aesthetic  tradition  which  has  been  produced 
neither  by  them  nor  for  them;  John  Berger  also  contributes  a  short  story, 
‘Hearing  Him’.  The  remaining  contributions  span  a  number  of  disciplines,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Simon  Edwards’  separately  commissioned  essay  on  the 
discursive  art  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  each  of  the  essays  retains  the  immediacy  (and 
sometimes  lack  of  polish)  of  papers  intended  for  verbal  delivery.  Raman 
Selden,  in  ‘Realism  and  Country  People’,  discusses  the  work  of  John  Berger 
and  Ian  Hamilton  Finlay  in  the  light  of  recent  critical  debates  about  realism, 
and  questions  whether  ‘truth  to  the  lived  experience  of  country  people’  is  ever 
possible;  Jack  Hill  offers  a  brief  consideration  of  the  historical  and  demo- 
graphical  determinants  of  pastoral  in  ‘Roman  Agriculture  and  the  European 
Landscape’,  and  Robin  Lister  undertakes  a  similar  analysis  of  Piers  Plowman 
in  its  socio-historical  context.  Roger  Sales  examines  ‘The  Politics  of  Pastoral’, 
in  his  study  of  John  Clare  and  of  Edward  Bond’s  play  about  him,  The  Fool.  Ian 
Carter  urges  his  readers  to  abandon  ‘the  comfortably  furnished  dugouts  of 
academic  specialism’,  for  the  fertile  interdisciplinarity  of  Peasant  Studies,  and 
Steve  Bamlett  presents  the  Marxisant  tendencies  of  this  collection  in  its  most 
abrasive  form,  in  an  essay  on  the  function  of  the  representation  of  peasants  in 
fiction. 

The  student  of  literature  will  also  find  much  of  interest  in  another  interdisci¬ 
plinary  volume  which  originated  at  the  Sussex  conference  of  The  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Labour  History  in  1975.  Some  of  the  resulting  essays,  now 
published  in  Popular  Culture  and  Class  Conflict  1590-1914:  Explorations  in 
the  History  of  Labour  and  Leisure20,  still  have  a  rather  provisional  air,  but 
many  of  them  have  been  extensively  researched  and  revised  and  this  is  a  much 
weightier  collection  than  the  Roehampton  volume.  Popular  Culture  and  Class 
Conflict  includes  essays  on  alehouses  in  the  sixteenth  century,  non-conformity, 


19  Peasants  and  Countrymen  in  Literature,  ed.  by  Kathleen  Parkinson  and  Martin 
Priestman.  English  Department  of  the  Roehampton  Institute  of  Higher  Education. 

pp.  210.  £2.  ,  , 

20  Popuiar  Culture  and  Class  Conflict  1590-1914:  Explorations  in  the  History  of 
Labour  and  Leisure,  ed.  by  Eileen  and  Stephen  Yeo.  Harvester  (1981).  pp.  xii  +  315. 
£25. 
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popular  church  music  and  its  suppression,  and  street  football,  as  well  as  more 
theoretical  essays.  It  will  be  of  most  interest  to  students  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  since  its  historical  range  is  narrower  than  the  title  would  suggest. 
However,  it  is  eclectic  in  its  treatment  of  cultural  forms,  and  the  student  of  high 
culture  can  learn  much  from  these  studies  of  popular  culture. 

In  The  Art  of  Travel 21  Philip  Dodd  attempts  to  bring  another  neglected 
cultural  form  to  the  attention  of  a  wider  public.  This  volume  on  travel  writing 
started  its  journey  as  a  special  issue  of  PSt  (Vol.  5,  No.  1),  and  claims  to  be  the 
first  collection  of  essays  devoted  to  such  a  broad  chronological  span  of  British 
travel  writing.  It  charts  the  genre  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present 
(Naipaul),  and  includes  a  review  essay,  by  Joanne  Shattock,  on  recent  research 
in  Victorian  and  modern  travel  writing.  Philip  Dodd  has  aimed  to  map  the 
forms  and  conventions  of  this  notoriously  difficult-to-define  genre,  and  his 
contributors  have  served  him  well.  Jenny  Mezciems  investigates  the  ‘moral  and 
literary  determinants’  of  travel  narratives  from  the  Renaissance  onwards,  and 
offers  illumination  of  Swift’s  use  of  the  conventions  of  travel  literature  in 
Gulliver’s  Travels.  There  are  essays  on  Johnson  and  Smollett  and  a  fascinating 
account,  by  F.  S.  Schwarzbach,  of  the  way  in  which  middle-class  writers 
became  travellers  in  their  own  land  in  their  investigations  of  the  terra  incognita 
of  the  nineteenth-century  city.  Waugh,  Lawrence,  Orwell,  Priestley,  and 
Graham  Greene  are  also  discussed. 

When  we  turn  from  the  occasional  to  the  annual  collections  of  essays  we  find 
a  number  of  interesting  illustrations  of  the  uneasy  relationship  which  currently 
exists  between  the  professional  rigour  of  the  newer  critical  methodologies  and 
the  various  versions  of  liberal  humanism  which  are  being  challenged.  In 
Comparative  Criticism 22  E.  S.  Shaffer  has  once  again  assembled  an  eclectic 
selection  of  essays  which  engage  with  or  employ  contemporary  critical 
methods  and  the  resulting  collection  is  lively,  if  occasionally  somewhat  gratu¬ 
itously  difficult.  The  first  part  of  the  yearbook  is,  as  usual,  concerned  with  a 
specific  theme:  this  year,  the  language  of  the  arts.  Part  Two  includes  transla¬ 
tions,  a  bibliography  of  works  concerned  with  the  relationship  between  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  visual  arts,  and  a  bibliography  of  studies  in  comparative  literature 
in  Britain  and  Ireland  for  1979.  The  editor’s  note  -  which  embraces  literature, 
the  visual  arts,  and  philosophy  -  assesses  the  importance  of  structuralism  and 
semiotics  in  twentieth-century  attempts  to  view  the  arts  from  a  unifying  stand¬ 
point,  and  concludes  that  literary  critics  should  proceed  with  caution:  ‘to  assert 
that  “painting  is  writing”  provides  a  fertile  metaphor  suggestive  of  fresh 
interpretations’,  whereas  ‘the  assertion  that  literature  is  “only  writing”  is  a 
sapping  tautology’.  Louis  Marin  grapples  with  the  problems  posed  by  Shaffer’s 
formulation,  in  an  essay  on  the  relationship  between  the  legible  and  the  visible 
in  a  painting  by  Poussin.  Other  essays  on  the  relationship  between  literature 
and  the  visual  arts  have  subjects  ranging  from  seventeenth-century  figured 
poetry  to  the  connections  between  literary  and  pictorial  surrealism,  while 
relationships  between  music  and  the  other  arts  are  explored  in  essays  on  the 
language  of  music,  music  and  meaning,  and  the  connections  between  the 

21  The  Art  of  Travel:  Essays  on  Travel  Writing,  ed.  by  Philip  Dodd.  Cass  pp  vii  +  1 64 

+  facs.  £9.95.  FF' 

22  Comparative  Criticism:  A  Yearbook,  Vol.  4,  ed.  by  E.  S.  Shaffer.  CUP.  pp.  xxiii  + 
348  +  illus.  £25. 
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modernist  poetics  of  Stravinsky  and  T.  S.  Eliot.  Roger  Scruton  provides  the 
conservative  ballast  to  all  this  dangerous  interdisciplinarity  in  a  very  clever,  but 
unconvincing,  essay  on  the  objective  limits  to  critical  interpretation. 

The  unity  in  diversity  offered  by  CCrit  is,  unfortunately,  not  matched  by  this 
year’s  Essays  and  Studies23,  which  is  a  rather  disparate  collection  on  the  theme 
of  ‘The  Poet’s  Power’.  The  liveliest  pieces  are  those  by  Bernard  Sharratt,  who 
offers  a  provocative  essay  on  the  ironies  of  Milton’s  role  in  the  canon,  and 
Claude  Rawson,  whose  ‘Pope’s  Wasteland:  Reflections  on  Mock-Heroic’, 
ranges  beyond  Pope  to  a  general  consideration  of  the  form  of  the  epic  from 
Milton  onwards.  There  are  also  essays  on  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Blake, 
Tennyson,  and  Yeats.  The  volume  as  a  whole  seems  to  lack  point  and  coher¬ 
ence,  and  some  of  the  essays  betray  all  too  clearly  the  faults  of  the  commis¬ 
sioned  essay  which  has  no  other  raison  d’etre  than  that  ‘Professor  Bushrui 
asked  me  to  write  an  essay  on . . .’. 

My  quibbles  with  the  previous  collection  are  precisely  those  which  Michael 
Holroyd  attempts  to  forestall  in  his  introduction  to  Essays  By  Divers  Elands2*, 
where  he  makes  a  staunch  defence  of  the  vanishing  genre  of  belles  lettres. 
Holroyd  is  aggressively  anti-academic  and  bemoans  the  fate  of  literature,  ‘as 
it  retreats  further  within  the  fortifications  of  our  universities’  to  become 
‘diminished  from  providing  part  of  our  education  for  life  to  an  education 
merely  for  exams’.  As  an  antidote  to  the  impending  death  of  civilization  the 
editor  provides  essays  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  both  general  and  specific. 
E.  W.  F.  Tomlin  re-examines  that  perennial  question,  ‘What  is  Literature?’, 
Robert  Conquest  tetchily  asks  of  Modernism,  ‘But  what  good  came  of  it  at 
last?’,  and  Julian  Symons  and  Ronald  Lewin  examine  biography  as  art  and  as 
anatomy,  respectively.  There  are  also  essays  on  the  ‘parson  poets’,  Andrew 
Young  and  R.  S.  Thomas,  on  our  national  heroes,  Churchill,  Shakespeare,  and 
Trollope,  on  Ibsen  versus  Strindberg,  and  on  Keynes  and  Bloomsbury.  Most  of 
the  essays  reprinted  here  have  the  virtues  of  good,  intelligent  talk,  and  for 
many  readers  that  will  be  sufficient  recommendation. 

Martin  Esslin,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  in  Themes  in  Drama 25  with  the  air  of 
a  modem  M.  Jourdain  who  has  discovered  he  has  been  talking  discourse  all  his 
life.  The  stage,  he  argues,  is  the  ‘primary  symbol-producing  agent ...  a  frame 
for  reality  which  insists  on  the  spectator  concentrating  on  it  as  a  venue  for 
significant  sights  and  events’.  Quite  so!  This  year’s  theme  is  drama  and  symbol¬ 
ism;  John  Fletcher  considers  the  ‘symbolic  functions  in  dramatic  performance’ 
with  reference  to  productions  of  Genet’s  The  Maids,  The  Misanthrope,  The 
Wild  Duck,  and  various  productions  of  Beckett;  and  Linn  B.  Konrad  writes  on 
symbolic  action  in  modern  drama.  There  is  the  usual  collection  of  substantial 
reviews.  Readers  of  this  collection  will  also  be  interested  in  the  special 
issue  of  Modern  Drama 28  on  the  theory  of  drama  and  performance.  All  of 
the  contributors  to  this  volume  are  concerned  to  evolve  a  critical  vocabulary 

23  Essays  and  Studies  1982,  N.S.  Vol.  35,  collected  for  the  English  Association  by 
Suheil  Bushrui.  Murray,  pp.  123.  £8.50. 

24  Essays  by  Divers  Hands  Being  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
N.S.  Vol.  XLII,  ed.  by  Michael  Holroyd.  Boydell.  pp.  xi  +  190.  £8.95. 

25  Themes  in  Drama,  Vol.  4,  ed.  by  James  Redmond.  CUP.  pp.  xi  +  264  +  illus.  £21 . 

26  Modern  Drama,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  1 .  UTor  for  the  Graduate  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Drama.  $5. 
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to  define  theatre  and  its  special  nature,  whether  on  the  stage  or  the  printed 
page,  many  of  them  are  well  versed  in  the  theories  of  structuralism  and 
semiotics. 


4.  Genres,  Forms,  Themes 

The  most  wide-ranging  of  this  year’s  books  on  the  theatre,  at  least  as  far  as 
chronological  perspective  is  concerned,  is  Peter  Davison’s  Popular  Appeal  in 
English  Drama  to  1850 21  which  examines  the  interactions  between  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  popular  and  the  ‘legitimate’  theatre  in  the  English  drama  from  the 
late  middle  ages.  Davison’s  view  of  theatre  history  is  shaped  largely  by  his 
suggestion  that  the  crucial  break  in  the  English  dramatic  tradition,  usually 
attributed  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres  in  1642,  in  fact  occurred  some  two 
hundred  years  later  and  is  marked  by  the  disappearance  of  a  drama  that 
self-consciously  drew  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  theatre  and  theatricality. 
Davison  pursues  his  particular  interest  in  the  relationship  between  the  real 
world  and  the  world  of  the  play  in  chapters  on  Shakespeare’s  relationship  with 
the  clowns,  the  use  of  the  induction  in  the  masques  and  plays  of  Jonson  and 
Shirley,  and  the  origins  and  later  development  of  the  rehearsal  play.  In  a 
companion  volume,  Contemporary  Drama  and  the  Popular  Dramatic  Tra¬ 
dition  in  England29,  Davison  tries  to  demonstrate  how  the  sense  of  wonder  and 
theatricality,  which  derives  largely  from  popular  traditions,  was  kept  alive 
during  the  ascendancy  of  the  realistic  theatre.  He  discusses  the  music  hall 
tradition,  and  explores  the  ways  in  which  the  earlier  tradition  of  a  ‘mixed 
drama  of  overheard  and  direct  address’  returned  to  the  English  stage  by  way  of 
the  European  and  American  theatre  (most  notably  Tieck  and  Brecht).  In  the 
concluding  chapters  he  reviews  contemporary  British  drama,  particularly  the 
ways  in  which  it  attempts  to  affront  and  change  its  audience.  The  latter  volume 
is  perhaps  the  livelier  of  the  pair,  but  both  contain  a  great  deal  of  useful  and 
interesting  information. 

The  genesis  and  evolution  of  the  modern  stage  is  also  Edward  Braun’s 
subject  in  The  Director  and  the  Stage29  which  charts  the  rise  of  the  theatre 
director  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  and  explores  the  continuing  growth  of 
the  importance  of  the  director  in  the  modern  theatre.  This  book  fills  a  serious 
gap  in  our  view  of  modem  stage-craft,  since  the  only  other  comprehensive 
account  is  in  Swedish  and  only  covers  the  period  until  1925.  The  classical 
drama  is  Erika  Simon’s  concern  in  The  Ancient  Theatre50,  a  translation  and 
revision  of  her  Das  Antike  Theater  (1972).  This  is  a  lucid  and  knowledgeable 
account  of  the  production  of  classical  drama,  based  on  both  literary  sources 
and  archaeological  evidence.  Simon’s  main  concern  is  with  the  Greek  theatre 
which  she  examines  as  a  multidimensional  medium;  the  Roman  theatre,  by 


27  Popular  Appeal  in  English  Drama  to  1850,  by  Peter  Davison.  Macmillan  on  xi  + 
221.  £17.50. 

28  Contemporary  Drama  and  the  Popular  Dramatic  Tradition  in  England,  by  Peter 
Davison.  Macmillan,  pp.  xi  +  193.  £20. 

29  The  Director  and  the  Stage:  From  Naturalism  to  Grotowski,  by  Edward  Braun 
Methuen,  pp.  218  +  16  pis.  hb  £8.95,  pb  £4.50. 

30  The  Ancient  Theatre,  by  Erika  Simon.  Methuen,  pp.  ix  +  50  +  16  pis.  hb  £6.95, 
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contrast,  is  treated  rather  sketchily.  John  Ellis,  on  the  other  hand,  addresses 
himself  to  the  contemporary  art  forms  of  cinema,  television,  and  video31.  He 
examines  the  distinctive  natures  of  cinema  and  broadcast  TV  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  ‘their  social  roles,  their  forms  of  institutional  organisation,  their  general 
aesthetic  procedures’.  He  is  also  concerned  to  outline  the  conditions  for  a 
radical  future  for  TV  and  cinema  in  the  approaching  video  age.  Although  this  is 
a  repetitive  and  badly  written  book  it  does  engage  seriously  with  important 
areas  of  contemporary  culture. 

No  doubt  the  mass  media  which  pre-occupy  Ellis  are  part  of  the  general 
threat  to  the  ‘survival  of  civilisation’  with  which  Michael  Hamburger  grapples 
in  The  Truth  of  Poetry32,  a  re-issue,  with  added  postscript,  of  Hamburger’s 
1969  study  of  ‘what  makes  “modem  poetry”  modem’.  The  book  is  unrevised 
and,  as  the  postscript  demonstrates,  unrepentant.  Whereas  Hamburger’s 
underlying  theme  is  the  decline  of  Western  civilization,  J.  A.  W.  Bennett 
contemplates  the  persistence  of  its  dominant  traditions  in  The  Poetry  of  The 
Passion:  Studies  in  Twelve  Centuries  of  English  Verse33.  Bennett  traces  the 
transmutations  in  the  poetry  of  the  Passion,  from  The  Dream  of  the  Rood  to 
Anathemata,  in  an  effort  to  investigate  ‘how  poems  cradled  in  the  so-called 
Ages  of  Faith  can  still  speak  to  our  condition’.  Although  this  book  is  offered  as 
a  literary  study  for  the  intelligent  Christian  reader,  the  early  chapters  in 
particular  are  dense  with  a  scholarship  which  may  well  prove  overwhelming  for 
the  general  reader.  The  author’s  apparent  refusal  to  consider  seriously  those 
poems  or  poets  lacking  a  ‘positive’  approach  to  the  Passion  is  also  a  limitation. 
One  other  general  book  on  poetry,  Lawrence  Lipking’s  The  Life  of  the  Poet34, 
was  not  available  for  review. 

Writers  on  the  novel  this  year  seem  to  have  been  moved  by  the  cry  of 
‘women  and  children  first’.  Much  of  the  ground  has  been  previously  well 
trodden,  but  there  are  some  fresh  insights  and  perspectives.  In  Sex  and  Subter¬ 
fuge35  Eva  Figes  looks  again  at  the  tradition  of  female  writing  up  to  1850  in  a 
lively  and  concise  manner.  In  Novel  Nancy  Armstrong  undertakes  a  briefer  but 
more  complex  consideration  of  the  reasons  why  female  literary  authority 
coincided  with  the  emergence  of  the  novel  as  literary  form.  Images  of  women 
in  fiction  also  concern  Betty  Richardson  in  an  extended,  if  patchy,  critical  and 
bibliographical  essay  on  women  and  writing  ( PEL ).  No  doubt  many  of  the 
developments  charted  by  Richardson  are  greeted  with  dismay  by  Muriel 
Bradbrook,  whose  second  volume  of  collected  papers36  focuses  on  literature  by 
and  about  women,  and  the  lives  led  by  women.  This  urbane  collection  contains 
essays  on  the  drama  as  well  as  the  novel,  but  the  most  interesting  pieces  are  the 

31  Visible  Fictions,  Cinema,  Television,  Video,  by  John  Ellis.  RKP.  pp.  viii  +  295. 
pb  £5.95. 

32  The  Truth  of  Poetry,  by  Michael  Hamburger.  Re-issued  by  Carcanet;  Methuen, 
pp.  ix  +  347.  hb  £9.95,  pb  £4.95. 

33  The  Poetry  of  The  Passion:  Studies  in  Twelve  Centuries  of  English  Verse,  by  J.  A.  W. 
Bennett.  OUP.  pp.  viii  +  240.  £17.50. 

34  The  Life  of  the  Poet:  Beginning  and  Ending  Poetic  Careers,  by  Lawrence  Lipking. 
UChic.  £14. 

35  Sex  and  Subterfuge:  Women  Writers  to  1850,  by  Eva  Figes.  Macmillan,  pp.  178. 
hb  £12,  pb  £4.95. 

36  Women  and  Literature  1797-1982:  The  Collected  Papers  of  Muriel  Bradbrook, 
Vol.  2.  Harvester;  B&N.  pp.  xiii  +  256.  £19.95. 
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autobiographical  essays  on  Cambridge.  Changing  images  of  the  prostitute  and 
the  fallen  woman  in  literature  are  the  theme  of  Khalid  Kishtainy’s  The  Prosti¬ 
tute  in  Progressive  Literature31 .  This  potentially  fascinating  subject  has,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  been  ill-served  by  Kishtainy’s  sloppy,  idiosyncratic  account. 

Women  and  children,  or  women  as  children,  play  a  central  role  in  Patricia 
Meyer  Spacks’s  exploration  of  The  Adolescent  Idea 38  in  novels  from  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  Ms  Spacks  argues  that,  whatever  the  prevail¬ 
ing  cultural  assumptions  about  youth,  the  novel  has  persistently  taken  the 
young  seriously.  In  a  wide-ranging  account,  which  also  examines  a  number  of 
didactic  texts,  she  considers  why  the  adult  mind  should  be  so  fascinated  by  this 
‘time  of  life  when  few  individuals  accomplish  anything  of  note’,  and  points  out 
that  the  adolescent’s  alternating  efforts  to  resist  and  to  find  a  place  in  the  adult 
world  corresponds  closely  to  that  ‘intersection  of  the  personal  and  the  social’ 
which  is  the  novel’s  central  preoccupation.  Spacks  examines  attitudes  to  edu¬ 
cation  (for  and  by  life),  themes  of  rebellion  and  compliance,  and  generational 
conflict,  in  Pamela,  Tom  Jones,  and  the  novels  of  Scott  and  Jane  Austen;  she 
investigates  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Victorians  represented  that  (for 
them)  limbo  period  between  the  natural  innocence  of  childhood  and  the 
strenuous  moral  striving  of  adult  life;  and  she  shows  how  the  myth  of  adoles¬ 
cence  has  been  foregrounded  in  the  twentieth  century.  Although  one  of  the 
main  purposes  of  this  book  is  to  investigate  ‘how  cultural  assumption  helps 
determine  literary  format’,  the  author  uses  the  literary  text  or  the  rhetorical 
didactic  text  too  uncritically  as  evidence,  and  too  often  produces  the  cultural 
assumptions  she  discusses  directly  from  those  texts.  Surprisingly,  Spacks 
makes  no  reference  to  Jerome  Buckley’s  Seasons  of  Youth  (Harvard,  1974), 
which  explores  a  similar  theme  and  includes  extensive  discussion  of  five  of 
Spacks’s  chosen  novels. 

The  fictional  representation  of  adolescence  is  also  one  of  the  considerations 
in  two  works  on  school  fiction.  Terence  Wright  ( DUJ )  glances  at  the  genre 
from  Fielding  to  Golding.  He  takes  Tom  Browns  Schooldays  and  Eric,  or 
Little  by  Little  as  his  representative  texts,  and  traces  two  major  traditions 
linked  to  the  two  distinctive  literary  and  spiritual  traditions  of  extrovert 
muscular  Christianity  and  introverted  puritanism.  A  slight  nostalgia  for  the 
good  old,  bad  old  days  is  a  disquieting  feature  of  Isabel  Quigley’s  otherwise 
readable  account  of  the  history  of  the  English  school  story  in  The  Heirs  of 
Tom  Brown39. 

The  changing  nature  of  education  and,  in  particular,  the  role  of  English  and 
the  humanities  within  education  concern  a  number  of  authors  this  year.  In 
NLH  Lionel  Gossman  briefly  surveys  the  changing  place  of  literature  in 
education  from  the  Enlightenment  to  the  present.  Peter  Abbs  is  concerned 
with  the  more  recent  history  of  English  teaching  in  England  in  English  Within 
the  Arts40,  which  offers  an  analysis  of  the  three  dominant  traditions  within 


37  The  Prostitute  in  Progressive  Literature,  by  Khalid  Kishtainy.  A&B.  pp.  1 44.  £8.95. 

38  The  Adolescent  Idea.  Myths  of  Youth  and  the  Adult  Imagination ,  by  Patricia  Meyer 
Spacks.  Faber,  pp.  ix  +  308.  £15. 

39  The  Heirs  of  Tom  Brown:  The  English  School  Story,  by  Isabel  Quigley  C&W 
pp.  297.  £12.50. 

40  English  Within  the  Arts:  a  radical  alternative  for  English  and  the  arts  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  by  Peter  Abbs.  H&S.  pp.  vii  +  148.  pb  £4.50. 
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twentieth-century  English  teaching:  the  Progressive  movement,  Leavis’s 
Cambridge  English  group,  and  the  socio-linguistic  school  of  Bernstein  and 
Halliday.  Abbs,  an  experienced  trainer  of  teachers,  suggests  that  the  way 
forward  should  lie  with  a  creative  synthesis  of  the  best  elements  of  each  of 
these  schools  of  thought,  and  outlines  the  theoretical  and  practical  implications 
of  using  English  as  an  ‘expressive  discipline’  alongside  the  other  arts.  Part 
manifesto,  part  workshop,  part  cultural  critique,  part  textbook,  this  book 
should  be  of  interest  to  everyone  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  English, 
although  not  everyone  will  be  convinced  by  its  radical  alternatives. 

O.  B.  Hardison’s  ‘radical  alternative’  to  the  maze  of  modern  culture  is  ‘the 
re-establishment  of  a  curriculum  organised  around  a  canon  of  responsibly 
chosen  classics’.  Entering  the  Maze 41  charts  the  disintegration  of  nineteenth- 
century  classical  humanism,  inherently  weak  and  battered  by  science  and 
technology,  and  looks  forward  to  a  new  role  for  the  humanities  based  on  a 
neo-Kantian  humanism.  Philip  Drew,  in  The  Meaning  of  Freedom42,  is  simi¬ 
larly  motivated  by  a  desire  to  re-examine  and  re-assert  the  values  of  liberal 
humanism  and  to  recommend  a  change  of  emphasis  in  literary  criticism.  This 
book  is  composed  of  ten  studies  of  works  of  varying  genres  and  periods  viewed 
from  the  perspective  of  the  perennial  struggle  between  free  will  and  determin¬ 
ism,  with  linking  chapters  on  changing  views  of  the  nature  of  freedom.  This  is  a 
massive  and  dense  work  whose  arguments  are  too  complex  to  summarize 
briefly.  However,  although  Drew  is  seriously  engaged  with  his  subject  and 
offers  some  interesting  apergus,  the  book  is  too  long,  unwieldy,  and  sometimes 
philosophically  confused.  The  relationship  between  philosophy  and  literature 
is  also  the  concern  of  D.  Z.  Phillips43,  a  professional  philosopher,  who  has 
collected  a  number  of  essays  (several  of  which  have  been  previously  published) 
on  a  range  of  literary  topics.  Phillips  discusses  the  novels  of  Edith  Wharton, 
Tolstoy’s  Death  of  Ivan  Ilych,  Oedipus  Rex,  the  Faust  legend  in  Marlowe  and 
Goethe,  Beckett’s  plays,  and  the  poems  of  R.  S.  Thomas  in  his  attempt  to 
demonstrate  that  the  detail  and  particularity  of  literature  form  an  important 
counterbalance  to  the  obscuring  generality  towards  which  philosophical 
theories  of  morality  tend.  He  is  properly  wary  of  the  unexamined  assumptions 
and  prejudices  of  other  philosophers  and  literary  critics  but  is,  perhaps  inevit¬ 
ably,  insufficiently  acquainted  with  his  own.  Apart  from  the  essay  on  R.  S. 
Thomas,  where  he  is  passionately  engaged  with  the  poetry,  Phillips  is  neither  a 
subtle  nor  a  sophisticated  literary  critic  and  one  feels  that,  on  the  whole, 
literature  is  being  used  simply  as  illustrative  material  to  supplement 
philosophical  language,  and  to  test  and  challenge  some  of  the  basic  tenets  of 
contemporary  moral  philosophy,  which  he  sees  as  being  characterized  by  facile 
ethical  theories  of  optimism,  order,  and  progress.  K.  Kolenda’s  Philosophy  in 
Literature44 ,  which  depicts  the  change  in  self-perception  of  Western  man  as 


41  Entering  the  Maze:  Identity  and  Change  in  Modern  Culture,  by  O.  B.  Hardison. 
OUP.  pp.  xiv  +  304.  £13. 

42  The  Meaning  of  Freedom,  by  Philip  Drew.  AberdeenU.  pp.  ix  +  489  +  10  pis. 
£18.50. 

43  Through  a  Darkening  Glass:  Philosophy  and  Literature  in  Cultural  Change,  by  D.  Z. 
Phillips.  Blackwell,  pp.  x  +  196.  £10. 

44  Philosophy  in  Literature:  Metaphysical  Darkness  and  Ethical  Light,  by  K.  Kolenda. 
Macmillan,  pp.  256.  £20. 
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seen  in  the  consciousness  of  successive  generations  of  authors,  was  not  avail¬ 
able  for  review. 

Like  Phillips  and  Drew,  Laurence  Lerner  is  ‘more  concerned  with  the 
meaning  and  function  of  literature  than  with  its  form’.  In  The  Literary 
Imagination 45  he  is  concerned  to  address,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  the 
ways  in  which  the  literary  imagination  sees  society.  Lerner’s  particular  concern 
is  ‘with  the  points  where  theory  and  particularity  meet’.  European  literature  of 
the  nineteenth  century  provides  the  particularity,  while  the  theory  is  a  critical 
pluralism  which  the  author  likens  to  the  position  of  the  ‘great  Victorian  agnos¬ 
tics’.  In  practice  Lerner’s  approach  does  not  adequately  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  contemporary  critical  theories  with  which  he  shadow-boxes  and  the  result 
is  old-fashioned  ‘literature  in  its  context’  (no  harm  in  that)  pretending  to  be 
something  else.  W.  W.  Robson  similarly  skirmishes  with  the  ‘new  rigour’  in 
The  Definition  of  Literature™ .  Like  many  of  the  writers  discussed  in  this 
section,  Robson  is  either  (depending  on  your  point  of  view)  fighting  a  rear¬ 
guard  action,  or,  alternatively,  making  a  positive  attempt  to  recuperate  the 
idea  of  literary  studies  as  a  common  pursuit:  ‘My  general  aim  has  been  to  take 
conversation  about  prose  and  poetry  out  of  the  limited  and  specialised  “liter¬ 
ary”  or  “academic”  world  . . .  and  to  turn  it  towards  the  broader  world  of 
thought  which  is  shared  by  all  reflective  people.’  Robson  elaborates  his  own 
critical  theories  in  four  general  chapters  (which  are  more  appropriately 
discussed  in  Chapter  II  of  YW)  before  getting  down  briskly  to  the  business  of 
criticism  in  the  remaining  essays  on  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  The  Wind  in  the 
Willows,  Tennyson,  Robert  Frost,  Hopkins,  Eliot,  I.  A.  Richards,  and  Yvor 
Winters. 

Robson’s  book,  like  those  of  Lerner  and  Phillips,  has  its  origins  in  a  number 
of  occasional  pieces  which  are  now  moulded  into  a  kind  of  unity  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  new  essays.  The  genesis  of  Shirley  Park  Lowry’s  Familiar  Mysteries 47 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  mythology  course  for  non-specialists  which  she 
teaches  at  Los  Angeles  Valley  College.  On  the  evidence  of  this  book  it  is 
probably  a  very  popular  course.  Some  readers  will  find  Ms  Lowry’s  style  too 
chatty  in  places;  nevertheless,  she  succeeds  admirably  in  her  aim  of  providing  a 
comprehensive  introduction  to  mythology  for  the  general  reader.  Lowry 
makes  clear  the  distinctions  between  myth,  legend,  and  folktale;  she  intro¬ 
duces  the  reader  to  a  wide  range  of  myths  from  a  variety  of  cultures,  particu¬ 
larly  the  American,  and  enables  the  Western  reader  to  understand  the  mythic 
functions  of  some  contemporary  popular  forms. 

Ian  Donaldson,  on  the  other  hand,  concentrates  on  one  particular  myth,  the 
Rape  of  Lucretia,  and  examines  its  possible  origins  and  its  transformations  in 
different  times  and  different  European  cultures.  In  The  Rapes  of  Lucretia™ 
Donaldson  shows  how  the  original  story  of  enforced  sexual  submission,  sui- 


45  The  Literary  Imagination:  Essays  on  Literature  and  Society,  by  Laurence  Lerner. 
Harvester;  B&N.  pp.  xi  +  204.  £18.95. 

46  The  Definition  of  Literature  and  Other  Essays,  by  W.  W.  Robson.  CUP.  pp.  ix  + 
267.  £19.50. 

47  Familiar  Mysteries:  The  Truth  in  Myth,  by  Shirley  Park  Lowry.  OUP.  pp.  339 
£13.50. 

48  The  Rapes  of  Lucretia:  A  Myth  and  its  transformations,  by  Ian  Donaldson.  OUP. 
pp.  xii  +  203  +  8  pis.  £15. 
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tide,  and  avenging  rebellion,  was  a  story  of  great  moral  and  political  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  Romans,  embodying  important  ideas  about  kingship,  wifely 
conduct,  and  personal  and  political  liberty.  He  also  traces  ‘the  story  of  the 
story’,  in  literature,  opera,  painting,  and  philosophical  discussion,  in  an 
attempt  to  show  how  the  transformations  of  the  Lucre tia  story  reflect  changing 
cultural  attitudes  to  suicide,  republicanism,  the  concept  of  heroism,  and  also 
the  nature  of  woman  and  female  sexuality.  His  discussions  of  literary  works  are 
not  always  very  subtle  -  Shakespeare’s  Lucrece  and  Richardson’s  Clarissa  are 
treated  with  a  heavy  hand  -  but  this  is  an  absorbing  account. 

In  recent  years  type-hunting  has  become  almost  as  prevalent  an  activity  in 
literary  scholarship  as  myth-hunting.  Paul  J.  Korshin  now  adds  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  typology  with  Typologies  in  England  1650-182049.  Korshin’s  osten¬ 
sible  purpose  is  to  unravel  and  explicate  some  of  the  Enlightenment’s  use  of 
prefigurative  methods;  in  fact  his  book  embraces  a  wider  chronological  span 
than  its  title  suggests,  and  also  includes  interesting  general  theoretical  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  forms  and  functions  of  typology  with  particular  reference  to  its 
secularization.  There  is  also  a  wide-ranging  bibliographical  essay.  This  is  a 
densely  packed  and  deeply  researched  book  although  it  is,  on  occasions,  rather 
obtuse.  For  example,  it  is  surprising  to  find  Korshin  arguing  so  strongly  for  the 
importance  of  establishing  authorial  intention  for  the  use  of  typology  when  his 
researches  seem  to  demonstrate  so  clearly  that  typology  was  so  ingrained  at 
certain  periods  as  to  become,  as  George  P.  Landow  has  suggested,  a  habit  of 
mind  for  writers  and  readers  alike. 

Landow’s  own  work  on  typology,  in  Victorian  Types ,  Victorian  Shadows 
(YW  61.323)  is  now  supplemented  by  a  companion  volume  which  examines 
the  dominant  images  which  vied  with  and,  in  some  cases,  replaced  the  religious 
iconology  described  in  the  earlier  work.  In  Images  of  Crisis 50  Landow  shows, 
how  the  socio-cultural  upheavals  of  the  last  two  hundred  years  have  generated 
a  wealth  of  images  associated  with  crisis  and  which  stress  human  vulnerability. 
He  is  particularly  interested  in  the  transformation  of  traditional  religious 
imagery;  for  example,  the  way  in  which  the  Christian  image  of  life  as  a  journey 
ending  in  safe  harbour  becomes  subverted  in  an  age  of  doubt  into  an  image  of  a 
storm-tossed  journey  ending  in  shipwreck.  This  is  a  polemical  and  sometimes 
conceptually  difficult  work  of  cultural  history,  but  Landow  anchors  his  specu¬ 
lations  firmly  to  detailed  discussions  of  specific  texts.  The  prevalence  in  post- 
Miltonic  literature  of  ‘floods,  torrents,  storms  and  tempests,  precipices  and 
abysses,  labyrinths,  mazes,  deserts  and  wildernesses’  is  approached  .from  a 
different  perspective  in  Jay  Macpherson’s  ‘fat  and  obsessive  book’  (the 
author’s  description)  on  the  elegiac  and  pastoral  strain  in  romance  from 
Paradise  Lost  to  Death  in  Venice.  The  Spirit  of  Solitude51  takes  as  its  starting 
point  Schiller’s  observations  on  the  alienation  that  characterizes  modem  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  proceeds  to  trace  ‘the  non-heroic,  or  elegiac  line,  sprung  not 
from  epic  ...  but  from  pastoral  . . .  with  its  myths  of  solitude  and  retribution’. 

49  Typologies  in  England  1650-1820,  by  Paul  J.  Korshin.  Princeton,  pp.  xvii  +  437  + 
pis.  £28.50. 

50  Images  of  Crisis:  Literary  Iconology  1 750  to  the  Present,  by  George  P.  Landow. 
RKP.  pp.  xii  -I-  234  +  pis.  £17.50. 

51  The  Spirit  of  Solitude:  Conventions  and  Continuities  in  Late  Romance,  by  Jay 
Macpherson.  Yale.  pp.  xv  -I-  349.  £29. 
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The  central  myths  which  Macpherson  discerns  are  those  of  Cain  and  Narcissus, 
in  which  pursuit  and  flight  are  dominant  metaphors  for  the  conditions  of 
alienation.  She  hunts  out  these  myths  of  solitude  and  retribution  in  a  wide 
range  of  works  taken  from  English,  European,  and  Canadian  literatures.  After 
an  opening  chapter  on  Goethe’s  Tasso,  Macpherson  examines  Milton’s  ‘inven¬ 
tion’  of  the  type  of  the  late  romance  hero;  deals  with  the  conventions  of  Gothic 
fiction;  with  Godwin’s  depictions  of  the  guilt  of  the  solitary  hero,  and  with  the 
artist  as  alchemist  and  the  palace  of  art  theme  in  (among  others)  Green 
Mansions,  Trilby,  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,  and  Death  in  Venice.  She  also 
makes  fruitful  incursions  into  the  works  of  Lewis  Carroll,  Tennyson,  and 
Hawthorne. 

Jay  Macpherson’s  conceptions  of  romance  and  myth  are,  of  course,  heavily 
indebted  to  Anatomy  of  Criticism  and  her  free-wheeling,  imaginative  myth¬ 
hunting,  underpinned  as  it  is  by  an  impressive  scholarship,  is  also  reminiscent 
of  Frye.  Frye  himself  has  now  produced  a  book  which  confirms  the  tendency  of 
his  more  recent  work  such  as  The  Secular  Scripture  (Harvard,  1976).  In  The 
Great  Code52,  a  study  of  the  Bible  from  the  perspective  of  the  literary  critic, 
Frye  draws  on  the  theory  of  mythology  developed  in  Anatomy  of  Criticism  in 
an  attempt  to  solve  the  riddle  of  why  this  ‘huge  sprawling  tactless  book’  should 
‘sit  there  inscrutably  in  the  middle  of  our  cultural  heritage’.  Frye’s  interest  in 
this  ‘major  element  in  our  own  imaginative  tradition’  comes,  in  part,  from  his 
perception  of  the  Bible’s  unique  linguistic  idiom,  kerygma  -  or  proclamation  - 
which  is  the  vehicle  of  revelation.  Frye  argues  that  myth  is  the  characteristic 
medium  of  kerygma  and  that  to  ‘demythologise’  any  part  of  the  Bible  would  be 
to  destroy  it  entirely.  As  myth,  the  Bible  redeems  history,  and  its  visionary  and 
poetic  truths  complement  the  truths  of  science  in  the  understanding  of  man’s 
nature.  The  book  is  in  two  parts;  ‘The  Order  of  Words’,  with  chapters  on 
Language,  Myth,  Metaphor  and  Typology;  and  ‘The  Order  of  Types’,  whose 
chapters  present  a  mirror  image  of  the  first  part. 

Frye’s  rich  and  complex  book  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  growing 
body  of  works  produced  by  literary  criticism’s  most  recent  burgeoning  of 
interest  in  the  Bible,  which  began  with  Frank  Kermode’s  The  Genesis  of 
Secrecy  (YW  60.349-50)  and  continued  with  Robert  Alter’s  The  Art  of 
Biblical  Narrative  (A&U,  1981)  and  James  L.  Kugel’s  The  Idea  of  Biblical 
Poetry  (Yale,  1981).  Dan  Jacobson’s  The  Story  of  the  Stories53  may  also  be 
added  to  this  list.  Where  Frye  is  concerned  with  the  Bible  and  literature, 
Jacobson  is  concerned  with  the  Bible  as  literature.  Jacobson,  a  novelist  and  a 
literary  critic,  approaches  the  Bible  from  his  perspective  as  both  writer  and 
reader  of  fictions;  he  aims  to  try  to  understand  ‘the  relationship  presented  in 
the  Scriptures  between  the  people  of  Israel  and  the  God  they  created;  and  to 
follow  through  . . .  the  plot  in  which  God  and  people  were  reciprocally 
engaged’.  This  is  a  very  personal  book,  born  of  the  author’s  quarrel  with  his 
own  people,  but  his  efforts  to  evince  from  his  study  of  the  Bible  something 
about  ‘the  nature  of  the  moral  imagination  and  its  connections  with  the  fantasy 
life’  will  be  of  general  interest  to  students  of  myth  and  narrative. 

52  The  Great  Code:  The  Bible  and  Literature,  by  Northrop  Frye.  RKP.  pp.  xxiii  +  261 . 
£9.95. 

53  The  Story  of  the  Stories:  The  Chosen  People  and  Its  God,  by  Dan  Jacobson.  S&  W. 
pp.  viii  +  211.  £8.95. 
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Gerald  Hammond,  on  the  other  hand,  approaches  the  Bible  from  an  interest 
in  translation.  In  The  Making  of  the  English  Bible 54  he  examines  Bible 
translation  throughout  the  sixteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries  to  show  how,  in  his  view,  the  translators  of  the  Authorized  Version 
succeeded  in  their  aims  (as  they  put  it  in  their  preface)  ‘to  make  a  good  one 
better,  or  out  of  many  good  ones  one  principal  good  one’.  Hammond’s 
interests  are  essentially  literary  and  linguistic,  and  his  concern  is  with  biblical 
English  and  the  evolving  art  of  English  prose.  His  ability  to  refer  confidently  to 
the  Hebrew  makes  this  an  invaluable  work  which  will  be  of  interest  to  students 
of  the  Renaissance  and  to  anyone  with  a  developed  interest  in  the  art  of 
translation.  The  author’s  hearty  contempt  for  the  New  English  Bible  will 
ensure  that  the  book  is  hotly  debated. 


5.  Bibliographies  and  Bibliographical  Studies 

(a)  Bibliographies 

With  a  pleasing  sense  of  symmetry  this  section  can  begin  by  noticing  the 
appearance  of  a  bibliography  of  bibliographical  studies.  All  students  who  have 
cause  to  use  the  bibliographical  journals  will  be  relieved  to  discover  that  after 
twenty  years  of  labour  the  card  index  to  bibliographical  articles  which  is  kept  in 
the  upper  reading  room  of  the  Bodleian  has  now  been  published.  The  new 
index55,  a  continuation  of  G.  W.  Cole’s  Index  to  Bibliographical  Papers  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bibliographical  Society  and  the  Library  Association,  London, 
1877-1932  (Chicago,  1933),  aims  to  provide  an  author  and  subject  index  to 
bibliographical  papers  published  in  Britain  and  America  up  to  1970.  Authors 
and  subjects  are  included  in  a  continuous  alphabetical  listing  which  is  cross 
referenced.  The  period  covered  by  the  index  is  seen  by  the  editors  as  one  which 
‘will  probably  be  seen  in  retrospect  as  that  in  which  historical  bibliography 
matured  . . .  and  offered  itself  as  a  serious  discipline  both  independently  and  as 
an  auxiliary  to  literary  and  historical  studies’.  Certainly  a  number  of  other 
indexes  and  catalogues  published  this  year  give  evidence  of  the  continuation  of 
this  ‘maturing’  process.  The  most  important  publication  for  students  of  literary 
history  is  the  continuation  of  the  Index  of  English  Literary  Manuscripts 56.  The 
first  part  of  Volume  IV  (which  is  the  second  volume  to  appear)  maintains  the 
high  standards  set  by  Volume  I  (YW  61 .2-3, 182).  Although  it  cannot  hope  to 
be  definitive,  and  for  reasons  of  space  severely  restricts  the  number  of  authors 
included,  this  volume  will  be  of  invaluable  help  to  scholars  already  working  on 
the  authors  covered,  as  well  as  suggesting  numerous  new  topics  for  research. 
The  principles  of  arrangement  are  clearly  set  out.  There  are  references  to 
published  discussions  of  individual  Mss.,  and  references  to  Ms.  material  which 
falls  outside  the  immediate  scope  of  the  volume.  This  is  much  more  than  simply 
an  index;  some  of  the  introductions  to  the  author  sections  and  the  annotations 
to  specific  items  together  constitute  a  useful  introductory  essay  on  the  author 
in  question. 

54  The  Making  of  the  English  Bible,  by  Gerald  Hammond.  Carcanet.  pp.  248.  £9.95. 

55  Index  to  Selected  Bibliographical  Journals  1 933-1 970.  The  Bibliographical  Society, 
pp.  vii  +  316.  £32. 

58  Index  of  English  Literary  Manuscripts,  Vol.  IV:  1800-1900,  Part  I:  A-G,  comp,  by 
Barbara  Rosenbaum  and  Pamela  White.  Mansell;  Bowker.  pp.  xxxii  +  830  +  facs.  £80. 
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Another  guide  to  Mss.  which  is  part  index  and  part  cultural  history  is  Rodney 
Thomson’s  work  on  the  Mss.  from  St  Albans  Abbey57.  Thomson  provides  a  full 
descriptive  catalogue  of  Mss.  kept  at  St  Albans,  Mss.  from  houses  dependent 
on  St  Albans,  and  Mss.  apparently  produced  at  St  Albans  for  use  elsewhere. 
This  detailed  study  of  books  and  learning  at  St  Albans  in  the  two  centuries 
following  the  Conquest  is  the  basis  for  Thomson’s  consideration  of  the 
Abbey’s  flowering  as  a  centre  of  scholarship  and  literary  production.  The 
nature  of  medieval  scholarship  and  the  shape  of  the  medieval  university 
curriculum  can  be  discerned  from  Denis  Rhodes’s  A  Catalogue  of  Incunabula™ 
which  lists  the  short  titles  of  all  the  books  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  be 
found  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford  University,  excluding  the  Bodleian.  Entries  are 
arranged  alphabetically  along  the  lines  of  Goff’s  census  of  the  incunabula  in 
American  libraries  and  there  are  four  indexes:  libraries;  towns  (listing  all  the 
major  publishers  or  printers  in  a  town);  printers  and  publishers;  provenances. 
Unfortunately  I  have  not  seen  Miriam  Usher  Chrisman’s  work  on  Strasbourg 
imprints59.  The  early  Ms.  holdings  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  are  also  now 
made  known  to  a  wider  public  with  the  publication  of  a  descriptive  catalogue80 
of  the  acquisitions,  in  the  period  1895-1979,  to  the  collections  of  illuminated 
Mss.  There  is  also  a  catalogue  of  Mss.  acquired  by  the  National  Library  of 
Scotland  since  192561  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  it. 

A  major  bibliographical  project  has  now  been  completed  in  David  Gilson’s 
bibliography  of  Jane  Austen62;  this  started  life  as  a  revised  edition  of  Keynes’s 
1929  Nonesuch  Bibliography  but  now  emerges  as  an  entirely  new  work, 
constructed  on  the  principles  enumerated  in  Philip  Gaskell’s  A  New  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Bibliography.  As  one  would  expect  there  are  additions  of  varying 
importance  to  most  sections  of  the  bibliography  but,  more  interestingly,  there 
are  also  new  sections,  including  one  on  ‘dramatizations,  continuations  and 
completions’.  Biographical  and  critical  works  are  listed  in  one  chronological 
sequence  up  to  1978. 

Alistair  Davies  has  contributed  a  useful  volume  on  Modernism  to  the 
Harvester  series  of  annotated  critical  bibliographies63.  This  is  a  well-organized 
summary  of  the  major  books  and  articles  concerned  with  the  concept  of 
modernism,  its  origins,  literary  context,  techniques,  influence,  and  its 
philosophical,  political,  and  social  ideas.  There  are  separate  sections  on  the 

57  Manuscripts  from  St.  Albans  Abbey  1066-1235 ,  by  Rodney  M.  Thomson.  Brewer. 
Vol.  I,  pp.  viii  +  144;  Vol.  2,  plates  (no  pagination).  £60  the  set. 

58  A  Catalogue  of  Incunabula  in  all  the  libraries  of  Oxford  University  outside  the 
Bodleian,  by  Denis  E.  Rhodes.  Clarendon,  pp.  xli  +  441.  £40. 

59  Bibliography  of  Strasbourg  Imprints  1480-1599,  ed.  by  Miriam  Usher  Chrisman. 
Yale.  pp.  432.  £30. 

60  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Additional  Illuminated  Manuscripts  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  comp,  by  Francis  Wormald  and  Phyllis  M.  Giles.  CUP.  Vol.  1,  pp.  xiii  +  402, 
£60;  Vol.  2,  pp.  vii  +  403-808,  £70. 

81  National  Library  of  Scotland,  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  Acquired  Since  1925, 
Vol.  IV:  Manuscripts  4941-6405:  Charters  and  Other  Formal  Documents  2635-6000. 
Edinburgh:  HMSO.  pp.  vii  +  579.  £35. 

62  A  Bibliography  of  Jane  Austen,  by  David  Gilson.  Soho  Bibliographies.  Clarendon, 
pp.  xxii  +  877  +  pis.  £50. 

63  An  Annotated  Critical  Bibliography  of  Modernism,  by  Alistair  Davies.  Harvester, 
pp.  x  +  261.  £28.50. 
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major  writers.  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  a  number  of  other  bibliog¬ 
raphies  which  promise  to  be  of  interest  to  students  of  twentieth-century 
literature:  Norman  Kiell’s  Psychoanalysis ,  Psychology  and  Literature M,  Paul 
and  June  Schlueter’s  bibliography  of  twentieth-century  criticism  of  the  English 
novel65,  and  Joe  Weixlman’s  checklist  of  work  on  American  short  fiction66. 
Jeanetta  Boswell’s  bibliography  of  English  and  American  literature  based  on 
Graeco-Roman  mythology67  is  also  unseen. 

W.  R.  Aitken,  an  eminent  Scottish  bibliographer,  has  produced  a  very 
serviceable  bibliographical  reference  guide68  which  enables  us  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  an  independent  Scottish  literary  tradition  and  to  assess  that 
tradition  in  its  proper  context.  There  is  a  general  section,  four  sections  which 
follow  the  period  divisions  of  NCBEL,  and  a  section  on  popular  and  folk 
literature.  Anyone  whose  appetite  for  Scottish  literature  is  whetted  by  Aitken 
would  do  well  to  turn  to  David  Daiches’s  1980  Alexander  Lectures69  in  which 
he  surveys  the  shifting  concept  of  gentility  in  Scottish  literature.  Daiches  charts 
the  decline  of  the  Scottish  courtly  tradition  from  an  ‘aristocratic  ideal  of 
courtliness  to  a  bourgeois  ideal  of  gentility’;  he  demonstrates  how,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  vigorous  popular  tradition  was  emasculated  and  made 
genteel,  and  concludes  with  the  revolt  against  gentility  which  came  with  the 
rise  of  the  Scottish  novel  and  the  poetry  of  MacDiarmid.  Daiches  packs  this 
short  book  with  numerous  illustrations  of  a  literature  which  will  be  unfamiliar 
to  most  readers  and  consistently  views  the  works  selected  in  the  context  of  the 
social,  political,  and  religious  history  of  Scotland. 

(b)  Bibliographical  Studies 

There  is  a  particularly  diverse  collection  of  bibliographical  studies  this  year, 
so  I  will  begin  with  those  natural  repositories  of  diversity,  the  periodicals.  In  SB 
Fredson  Bowers  once  again  assembles  a  weighty  collection  of  notes  and 
articles  on  analytic  bibliography,  textual  criticism,  and  the  history  of  printing 
and  publishing,  as  well  as  providing  his  own  polemical  essay  on  historical 
collation  in  old  spelling  editions.  This  is  one  of  a  number  of  essays  on  textual 
problems  in  Shakespeare  which  are  discussed  more  appropriately  in  Chapter 
VII.  Bowers’s  essay,  however,  raises  more  general  issues  on  the  principles  and 
practices  of  editing  and  the  problems  of  textual  transmission.  Of  similarly 
general  interest  is  G.  Thomas  Tanselle’s  piece  ‘The  Description  of  Non- 
Letterpress  Material  in  Books’  which  begins  with  particular  reference  to  the 
problems  of  bibliographical  classification  in  cartography  and  musicology,  but 
also  considers  broader  problems  of  bibliographical  description  and  discusses 

64  Psychoanalysis,  Psychology  and  Literature:  A  Bibliography ,  ed.  by  Norman  Kiell. 
2  vols.  Scarecrow.  $65  the  set. 

65  The  English  Novel:  Twentieth  Century  Criticism,  by  Paul  and  June  Schlueter. 
Swallow,  pp.  xxxiii  +  380.  £25.50. 

66  American  Short- fiction:  Criticism  and  Scholarship,  1 959-1 977:  A  Checklist,  by  Joe 
Weixlman.  OhioU.  pp.  625.  $40. 

67  Past  Ruined  Ilion:  A  Bibliography  of  English  and  American  Literature  Based  on 
Graeco-Roman  Mythology,  ed.  by  Jeanetta  Boswell.  Scarecrow,  pp.  ix  +  321.  £14.80. 

68  Scottish  Literature  in  English  and  Scots:  A  Guide  to  Information  Sources,  by  W.  R. 
Aitken.  English  Literature  and  World  Literatures  in  English  Information  Guides  Series. 
Gale.  pp.  xxiv  +  421.  $40. 

69  Literature  and  Gentility  in  Scotland,  by  David  Daiches.  EdinU.  pp.  vii  +  144.  £6. 
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the  meaning  of  such  key  terms  as  ‘issue’,  ‘state’,  and  ‘printing’.  Students  of  both 
literary  and  publishing  history  will  be  interested  in  G.  E.  Bentley  Jr’s  summary 
of  the  Manchester  Public  Library’s  archive  relating  to  George  Robinson  ‘The 
King  of  Booksellers’.  The  practices  of  compositors  and  print-shop  editors 
during  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries  are  illuminated  by  Carol 
M.  Meale. 

Several  essays  in  SB  give  an  indication  that  the  sociological  approach  seems 
to  be  gaining  ground  in  current  bibliographical  studies.  Lib  provides  further 
evidence  of  this  development;  for  example,  in  Peter  J.  Lucas’s  discussion  of  the 
development  of  literary  patronage  in  the  later  middle  ages  and  early  renais¬ 
sance,  in  which  he  emphasizes  the  role  of  printing  in  the  growing  movement 
away  from  patronage.  Another  example  is  Cheryl  Greenberg’s  examination  of 
John  Shirley’s  practice  as  a  stationer  in  the  context  of  the  traditions  of  the 
stationer’s  role  in  fifteenth-century  England.  Lib  also  includes  two  interesting 
items  by  Michael  Treadwell  on  printing  and  publishing  history:  the  first  is  a 
previously  unknown  list  of  English  master  printers  which  has  recently  been 
discovered  among  the  records  of  the  Stationers’  Company;  the  second  is 
a  paper  on  London  trade  publishers  (1675-1750)  which  examines  the 
eighteenth-century  book  trade  in  its  cultural  and  political  contexts. 

The  sociological  approach  is  all  too  evident  in  Peter  H.  Mann’s  From  Author 
to  Reader10.  Mann’s  research  has  been  financed  by  The  Booksellers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  The  Publishers’  Association,  and  The  Arts  Council  Literature  Panel;  the 
resulting  book  frequently  has  the  air  of  market  research.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  chapters  on  publishing  and  on  bookselling,  where  the  emphasis  on 
current  publishing  trends  and  the  state  of  the  market  seems  to  be  directed 
mainly  at  the  publishing  and  bookselling  trades.  The  author  has  secured  for 
himself  an  important  market  share  of  publications  in  publishing,  but  in  this 
book  he  seems  to  be  curiously  uncritical.  The  discussion  which  accompanies  his 
wealth  of  statistical  information  seems  rather  commonplace,  and  his  conclu¬ 
sions  common  sense.  Do  we  need  sociological  research  to  discover  that  ‘for  the 
reader  as  user  . . .  the  book  is  an  information  source.  For  the  reader  of  fiction 
the  book  is  a  recreational  object’?  But  then  again,  is  not  this  a  radical  over¬ 
simplification  of  why  and  how  people  use/read  books? 

Christopher  Small’s  The  Printed  Word11  is  a  more  general  and  more  satisfy¬ 
ing  study  of  the  impact  of  the  mass  medium  of  print.  In  this  short  essay  Small 
attempts  to  assess  the  power  of  the  printed  word,  and  the  effects  of  the 
diffusion  of  print  and  the  growth  of  literacy.  His  main  interest  is  the  history  of 
the  Press,  its  changing  commercial  organization  and  function,  and  its  changing 
technology.  Small’s  book  provides  a  succinct  introduction  to  a  complex  subject 
and  has  ambitions,  despite  its  brevity,  to  be  more  than  a  mere  survey.  The 
author  relishes  polemic  and  writes  out  of  a  profound  humanistic  engagement 
with  his  subject,  concluding  that  ‘printing  with  movable  type  was  invented 
because  man  wanted  to  spread  the  word,  and  the  way  it  has  been  spread,  and 
the  kind  of  word  it  is,  have  been  profoundly  affected  by  the  machinery.  But  the 
word  is  still  the  reason  for  the  machine’s  existence  and  not  the  other  way 

70  From  Author  to  Reader:  A  Social  Study  of  Books,  by  Peter  H.  Mann.  RKP.  pp.  xi  + 
189.  £8.95. 

71  The  Printed  Word:  An  Instrument  of  Popularity,  by  Christopher  Small,  AberdeenU. 
pp.  176.  hb  £9.50,  pb  £4.90. 
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about.’  On  the  other  hand,  Edward  Hodnett72  is  interested  in  the  relationship 
between  the  printed  word  and  the  illustrations  which  sometimes  accompany  it 
in  literary  works.  As  a  practising  engraver  Hodnett  has  an  insider’s  knowledge 
of  the  technical  aspects  of  his  subject  and  he  successfully  conveys  technical 
information  in  layman’s  language.  He  demonstrates  the  validity  of  his  general 
thesis,  that  the  criticism  of  literary  illustration  must  deal  with  images  in  relation 
to  the  texts  they  accompany,  in  discussions  of  the  Protestant  printer  John  Day, 
illustrators  of  Shakespeare,  Blake,  John  Martin’s  Paradise  Lost,  Phiz,  Tenniel, 
the  Kelmscott  Chaucer,  and  Beardsley. 


6.  Anthologies 

One  anthology  that  no  one  will  have  failed  to  notice  this  year  is  The  Penguin 
Book  of  Contemporary  British  Verse 73  which  exploded  noisily  onto  the  world 
to  inform  an  unsuspecting  public  that,  after  a  ‘spell  of  lethargy’  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s,  ‘British  poetry  is  once  again  undergoing  a  transition:  a  body  of 
work  has  been  created  which  demands  for  its  appreciation  a  reformation  of 
public  taste’.  However,  it  is  worth  persevering  beyond  these  editorial  pontifi- 
cations  to  the  poetry  itself.  Of  course  the  editors’  attempt  to  construct  a  tradition 
has  severely  restricted  the  range  of  poets  chosen,  and  has  also  constrained  their 
choice  of  poems  from  the  works  of  the  poets  who  have  been  selected.  How¬ 
ever,  much  of  the  poetry  which  fills  this  volume  is  interesting,  and  quite  a  lot  of 
it  is  good.  The  Irish  poets  (Seamus  Heaney,  Michael  Longley,  Tom  Paulin, 
Derek  Mahon,  Paul  Muldoon,  and  Medbh  McGuckian)  are  those  most  heavily 
represented  and,  with  certain  notable  exceptions,  they  write  with  most  force 
and  clarity.  One  of  the  advantages  of  an  anthology  is  that  it  provides  immediate 
frames  of  reference  for  the  poets  collected,  opening  out  perspectives  from  the 
work  of  one  poet  to  another;  thus  even  next  to  fellow-Martian  Craig  Raine, 
Christopher  Reid  seems  merely  adjectival  and  is  certainly  not  suited  to  the 
long  perspectives  back  to  Heaney  and  Harrison;  Hugo  Williams’s  slightness  is 
merely  confirmed  by  the  company  he  now  keeps.  One  of  the  disadvantages  of 
this  anthology,  however,  is  the  restricted  nature  of  these  inner  perspectives; 
the  self-confessedly  didactic  aims  of  the  editors  has  produced  a  collection  of 
poems  which  is  insufficiently  various  and  those  who  wish  to  get  a  full  sense  of 
contemporary  British  verse  will  still  have  to  do  a  lot  of  looking  around  for 
themselves. 

Interesting  perspectives  are  certainly  created  by  the  decision  of  Seamus 
Heaney  and  Ted  Hughes  to  arrange  the  poems  in  their  The  Rattlebag 74  in 
alphabetical  order.  Poems  and  poets  from  different  periods  and  traditions  rub 
shoulders  in  a  manner  which  produces  constant  surprises  and  happy  coinci¬ 
dences.  This  is  an  extremely  rich  collection  which  has  a  good  sprinkling  of 
translations  from  European  poets  and  also  includes  oral  poetry.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  construct  a  tradition  here,  just  an  enthusiasm  for  poetry  and  the 

72  Image  and  Text:  Studies  in  the  Illustration  of  English  Literature,  by  Edward  Hod¬ 
nett.  Scolar.  pp.  vii  +  271  (illus).  £17.50. 

73  The  Penguin  Book  of  Contemporary  British  Verse,  ed.  by  Blake  Morrison  and 
Andrew  Motion.  Penguin,  pp.  208.  £1.95. 

74  The  Rattlebag,  ed.  by  Seamus  Heaney  and  Ted  Hughes.  Faber,  pp.  498.  hb  £10, 
pb  £4.95. 
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poet’s  relish  for  the  craft  of  his  fellow  practitioners.  The  Rattlebag  is  intended 
mainly  for  young  people ;  it  will  also  be  an  invaluable  source  book  for  teachers, 
and  a  magnificent,  handy  compendium  for  the  poetry  lover  of  any  age. 

Only  an  adolescent,  however,  could  read  through  E.  J.  Burford’s  Bawdy 
Verse 75  without  being  overwhelmed  by  tedium.  Burford  has  culled  the  broad¬ 
sheets  and  chapbooks  for  ballads  with  the  common  subject  of  ‘the  eternal 
search  by  (the)  virile  member  for  entrance  into  the  ostensibly  mysterious 
pubic  triangle’.  These  poems  display  a  startling  degree  of  repetitiveness  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  an  extraordinary  lack  of  linguistic  resources  for  describ¬ 
ing  sexual  activity.  This  volume  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  its  aphrodisiac 
properties.  These  bawdy  ballads  were,  of  course,  composed  largely  by  men  for 
men,  and  reflect  only  a  male  point  of  view.  Diana  Scott’s  Bread  and  Roses 76 
takes  an  exclusively  female  perspective.  This  collection  of  women’s  poetry  of 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  is  divided  into  four  sections:  ‘We  who 
bleed’,  covering  the  years  1820-60;  ‘A  vaster  knowledge’  (1860-1920);  ‘The 
meeting’  (1920-80);  and  ‘The  re-naming’,  devoted  to  poetry  coming  directly 
from  the  women’s  liberation  movement.  No  doubt  this  volume  will  have  some 
value  as  a  source  book  for  compilers  of  women’s  studies  courses  but  it  is  a 
disappointing  collection.  There  are  surprising  omissions:  Adrienne  Rich, 
Sylvia  Plath,  and  Elizabeth  Bishop  to  name  only  the  most  glaring  cases.  Scott’s 
introductions,  written  in  confiding  tones,  are  aimed  at  a  general  readership 
unfamiliar  with  poetry;  even  so  I  think  she  underestimates  the  intelligence  of 
her  audience. 

In  addition  to  these  new  anthologies  it  is  worth  mentioning  three  other 
collections  which  are  now  re-issued,  for  the  first  time  in  paperback:  James 
Kinsley’s  1969  The  Oxford  Book  of  Ballads7'1  which  arranges  selected  tra¬ 
ditional  ballads  of  England  and  Scotland  according  to  theme  and  mood  and 
includes  more  than  eighty  tunes;  The  Penguin  Book  of  English  Pastoral 
Verse 78  (1974)  which  is  offered  as  a  work  of  historical  record  and  of  historical 
correction;  and  Ruth  Finnegan’s  admirably  wide-ranging  The  Penguin  Book 
of  Oral  Poetry 79  (1978). 

My  final  anthology  is  devoted  to  translations  of  Latin  and  Greek  verse  into 
English  verse,  from  Chaucer  to  the  present.  Daphne  into  Laurel 80  is  divided 
into  seven  chronological  sections,  each  section  being  arranged  by  translator, 
with  a  short  prefatory  note  on  each  one.  The  editor  has  aimed  at  breadth  rather 
than  depth  and  many  of  the  150  or  so  translators  included  are  represented  by 
very  short  extracts.  This  principle  of  selection  permits  great  variety  but  gives 
the  volume  a  rather  fragmentary  quality  and  many  of  the  pieces  included  seem 
to  have  little  more  than  curiosity  value.  An  introductory  essay  surveys  the 
history  of  translation  of  Graeco-Roman  verse  from  Chaucer  to  C.  H.  Sisson; 

75  Bawdy  Verse:  A  Pleasant  Collection,  ed.  by  E.  J.  Burford.  Penguin,  pp.  308.  £1.95. 

76  Bread  and  Roses:  Women’s  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth-  and  Twentieth-  Centuries ,  sel. 
and  intro,  by  Diana  Scott.  Virago,  pp.  xv  +  282.  £4.95. 

77  The  Oxford  Book  of  Ballads,  ed.  by  James  Kinsley.  OUP.  pp.  711.  pb  £4.95. 

78  The  Penguin  Book  of  English  Pastoral  Verse,  ed.  by  John  Barrell  and  John  Bull. 
Penguin,  pp.  xvii  +  539.  £3.95. 

"9  The  Penguin  Book  of  Oral  Poetry ,  ed.  by  Ruth  Finnegan.  Penguin,  pp.  xxii  +  548. 
£4.95. 

80  Daphne  into  Laurel:  Translations  of  Classical  Poetry  from  Chaucer  to  the  Present, 
ed.  by  Richard  Stoneman.  Duckworth,  pp.  vi  +  330.  £24. 
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and  although  it  is  highly  compressed  it  does  attempt  to  consider  translation  in 
its  broader  literary  and  cultural  contexts.  Virgil:  His  Poetry  Through  the  Ages61 
makes  an  interesting  companion  to  the  previous  volume.  This  is  an  attractive 
book  produced,  with  the  non-specialist  in  mind,  to  accompany  a  British 
Library  exhibition.  R.  D.  Williams  writes  lucidly  on  Virgil’s  poetic  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  T.  S.  Pattie  describes  the  textual  history  of  Virgil’s  poetry,  discusses 
its  impact  on  later  generations  of  poets  in  Latin  and  in  English,  and  its 
influence  on  the  popular  tradition. 


81  Virgil:  His  Poetry  Through  the  Ages,  by  R.  D.  Williams  and  T.  S.  Pattie.  The  British 
Library,  pp.  ix  +  143  4-  20  pis.  £7.95. 
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RICHARD  M.  HOGG  and  RICHARD  COATES 


The  structure  of  this  chapter  this  year  is  broadly  similar  to  that  which  was  used 
last  year,  in  that  all  material,  whether  historical  or  descriptive,  is  taken 
together,  and  the  only  division  of  material  which  is  made  is  by  virtue  of 
subject-matter,  as  follows:  1,  introductory,  which  includes  a  short  overview 
of  the  work  of  the  year  and  bibliographical  material;  2,  general;  3,  history 
of  linguistics;  4,  dialectology;  5,  phonology/morphology/orthography; 
6,  syntax;  7,  vocabulary  and  semantics;  8,  onomastics;  9,  stylistics  and  literary 
language.  Within  each  of  these  sections  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  order  the 
material,  so  that  work  specifically  on  English  appears  first,  then  work  on 
historical  linguistics,  and  finally  work  on  theoretical  general  linguistics.  The 
section  on  onomastics  has  been  contributed  by  Richard  Coates  and  the 
remainder  of  the  chapter  by  Richard  Hogg. 


1.  Introductory 

At  the  most  general  level  I  find  it  difficult  to  convey  a  precise  impression  of 
the  work  which  has  been  published  this  year  in  comparison  to  the  previous 
year.  Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  single  word  would  be  ‘patchy’,  for  although 
there  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  high-quality  material  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  of  that  constitutes  what  we  might  call,  to  coin  a 
phrase,  a  potential  mould-breaker,  and  the  amount  of  worthy,  competent 
material  is,  I  fear,  not  excitingly  large.  There  are,  however,  some  bright  spots 
around.  Most  notably,  historical  syntax  has  had  an  especially  good  year, 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  ME  and  Early  Modern  English,  and  the  injection  in 
the  last  decade  of  socio-linguistic  theory  into  dialect  studies  makes  that  whole 
area  a  centre  for  some  of  the  most  energetic  and  theoretically  interesting  work 
that  is  going  on  at  present.  In  the  past  I  have  complained  about  what  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  an  excess  of  rather  dull  work  on  vocabulary,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  I  hoped  to  see  the  pattern  which  is  apparent  this  year  -  scarcely 
anything  other  than  two  or  three  important  dictionary  or  dictionary-related 
publications.  And  two  other  fields,  namely  history  of  linguistics  and  phonol¬ 
ogy,  both  show  their  weakest  entry  for  many  years.  In  the  latter  case  this  might 
be  because  historical  phonologists  are  still  busy  trying  to  get  to  grips  with 
theoretically  important  new  developments,  such  as  metrical  and  autosegmen- 
tal  phonology,  but  in  the  former  case  I  can  offer  no  explanation,  except, 
perhaps,  my  own  oversights. 

The  one  major  bibliographical  work  which  1  have  noticed  this  year  is  T.  V.  F. 
Brogan’s  English  Versification  1570-1980 l.  Despite  the  title,  this  work  pro- 

1  English  Versification  1570-1980,  byT.  V.  F.  Brogan.  JHU.  pp.  xxix  4-  794.  £32.60. 
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vides  a  reference  guide  to  books,  articles,  and  dissertations  on  versification  not 
merely  for  the  modern  period  but  also  for  earlier  periods  too.  Listed  in  the 
work  are  about  4000  works  on  English  and  over  2000  on  versification  in  other 
languages.  These  items  are  arranged  alphabetically  in  topic-based  sections,  not 
always,  I  felt,  entirely  happily,  and  there  are  several  ambiguities  which  can 
cause  a  lot  of  work.  However,  a  comparison  with  more  specialized  works,  such 
as  Stanley  Greenfield’s  and  Fred  Robinson’s  Bibliography  of  Old  English 
(VW  61.24),  suggests  that  the  coverage  is  commendably  full.  There  are 
short  commentaries  on  many  of  the  items  listed,  but  some  of  these  are  a  little 
naive. 

As  usual,  the  annual  research-in-progress  lists  in  NM  provide  a  general 
indication  of  the  amount  of  work  being  done  in  the  fields  of  OE  and  ME.  In 
‘Old  English  Research  in  Progress:  1981-1982’  Carl  T.  Berkhout  lists  seven¬ 
teen  items  under  Language,  seven  under  Poetic  Style  and  Technique,  six  under 
Word  Studies,  and  several  other  items  of  linguistic  interest  can  be  found  under 
other  categories.  In  ‘Middle  English  Research  in  Progress:  1981-1982’  Patrick 
J.  Horner,  Loren  C.  Gruber,  and  Britton  J.  Harwood  list  eleven  items  under 
Language  Studies  and  there  are  occasional  items  to  be  found  elsewhere.  In 
‘Chaucer  Research  in  Progress:  1981-1982’  Thomas  A.  Kirby  has  only  one 
item  to  report  under  Language.  The  last  of  these  three  reports  is  quite  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  meagre  returns  of  previous  years,  but  the  reports  both  for  OE  and 
for  ME  are  distinctly  encouraging.  Carl  T.  Berkhout  also  compiles  the  annual 
bibliography  of  materials  published  on  OE  language  in  ASE  (‘Bibliography  for 
1980:  §2:  Old  English  Language’),  where  he  includes  a  very  healthy  total  of 
over  one  hundred  entries.  The  bibliography  of  onomastic  studies  published 
annually  by  Nomina  is  referred  to  under  section  8.  For  descriptive  and  general 
linguistic  studies  the  authoritative  bibliography  is  undoubtedly  the  annual 
Linguistic  Bibliography 2,  whose  authority  must,  alas,  necessarily  be  correlated 
with  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  be  published.  Rather  more  up  to  date,  but 
much  less  comprehensive  and  dealing  only  with  books,  is  the  regular  ‘Survey  of 
Books’  in  the  periodical  Lingua. 

2.  General 

This  year  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  published  any  entirely  new 
introduction  to  the  history  of  the  language,  but  two  works  which  have 
appeared  in  new  editions  are  distinctly  worthy  of  mention.  The  third  edition  of 
The  Origins  and  Development  of  the  English  Language  by  Thomas  Pyles3  was 
in  fact  completed  by  John  Algeo  after  the  death  of  Thomas  Pyles,  and  is  in 
almost  every  respect  a  clear  improvement  on  the  earlier  editions.  In  general,  a 
re-arrangement  of  various  chapters  has  been  carried  out  in  a  sensible  manner; 
in  detail,  material  such  as  OE  paradigms  are  more  simply  and  clearly 
presented.  Typographically  too  the  book  is  rather  easier  to  read.  There  is  also 
the  useful  addition  of  a  guide  to  further  reading  at  the  end  of  each  chapter, 
which  might  have  been  rather  more  usefully  annotated.  This  volume  is  most 


2  Linguistic  Bibliography  /Bibliographic  Linguistique  1979,  ed.  by  J.  J.  Beylsmit. 
Nijhoff.  pp.  xlix  +  747.  £67. 

3  The  Origins  and  Development  of  the  English  Language,  Third  edn,  by  Thomas 
and  John  Algeo.  HBJ.  pp.  xi  +  383.  hb  £11.65,  pb  £6.50. 
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welcome  and  will  no  doubt  find  its  proper  place  on  many  bookshelves  (and 
desks!).  It  would  have  been  astonishing  if  the  new  edition  of  Otto  Jespersen’s 
Growth  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language 4  had  been  in  any  way  altered, 
but  it  is  worth  noting  the  inclusion  of  a  brief  and  apt  foreword  by  Randolph 
Quirk. 

Turning  now  to  more  chronologically  restricted  works,  we  find  that  Bruce 
Mitchell  has  been  joined  by  Fred  C.  Robinson  in  the  new  edition  of  A  Guide  to 
Old  English4  5.  This  tried  and  tested  (and,  it  has  to  be  admitted,  sometimes 
trying  and  testing)  introduction  now  appears  with  some  ten  texts  and  an 
excellent  glossary.  Although  the  main  body  of  grammatical  matter  has  been 
slightly  revised,  it  retains  its  original  and  individual  form.  Not  to  everyone’s 
taste,  it  is  nevertheless  as  good,  in  some  places  better,  than  anything  else  we 
have. 

Making  the  large  leap  to  Modern  English,  the  first  work  here  to  be  noted  is 
Randolph  Quirk’s  Style  and  Communication  in  the  English  Language 8,  a 
collection  of  earlier  articles  and  reviews  which  have  been  slightly  revised.  The 
major  topics  of  the  collection  are:  the  alleged  decline  of  linguistic  standards; 
English  as  a  world  language;  and  lexicography.  Quirk  always  displays  an 
elegant,  indeed  witty,  and  incisive  authority  on  all  matters  linguistic,  and  it  is 
with  some  relief  that  one  reads,  or,  rather,  re-reads,  his  common-sense  views. 
Yet  I  have  some  reservations  about  this  work,  most  especially  because  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  overlap  and  repetition,  and  the  organization  of  the  reprinted 
papers  is  generally  sporadic.  At  the  end  one  is  left  with  a  collection  of  bits  and 
pieces  and,  instead  of  a  feeling  of  pleasure  for  such  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  a  sense 
of  loss  at  an  opportunity  missed. 

Since  English  as  a  World  Language,  edited  by  Richard  W.  Bailey  and 
Manfred  Gorlach7,  has  only  just  arrived  on  my  desk,  and  then  only  parts  of  it,  I 
can  scarcely  offer  any  considered  opinion.  For  English  in  Great  Britain  Charles 
Russ  contributes  a  chapter  on  England  and  Wales,  Suzanne  Romaine  one  on 
Scotland,  and  Michael  Barry  one  on  Ireland.  The  contributors  for  the  other 
chapters,  on  Canada,  the  U.S.A.,  the  Caribbean,  West  Africa,  East  Africa, 
South  Africa,  Malaysia,  Australasia  and  New  Guinea,  are  all  distinguished  in 
their  own  right,  and  I  look  forward  to  reading  the  book  as  a  whole. 

Linguists  do  not  always  remember  -  some,  indeed,  seem  not  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  forget  -  that  language  can  be  fun,  and  the  reprinting  of  Ver¬ 
batim6,  a  periodical  which  started  in  1974,  may  perhaps  jog  some  memories. 
This  is  not  to  deny  that  this  periodical  is  often  annoying,  with  its  unpredictable 
mixture  of  material,  but  it  is  stimulating  reading  both  for  those  who  worry 
about  ‘the  state  of  the  language’  and  for  those  who  worry  about  those  who 
worry  about  ‘the  state  of  the  language’. 

4  Growth  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language,  Tenth  edn,  by  Otto  Jespersen,  with 
a  Foreword  by  Randolph  Quirk.  Blackwell,  pp.  vii  -l-  244.  hb  £12,  pb  £4.95 

5  A  Guide  to  Old  English,  Third  edn,  by  Bruce  Mitchell  and  Fred  C.  Robinson. 
Blackwell,  pp.  xiv  +  271.  hb  £15,  pb  £5.95. 

6  Style  and  Communication  in  the  English  Language,  by  Randolph  Quirk.  Arnold, 
pp.  viii  +  136.  £4.95. 

7  English  as  a  World  Language,  ed.  by  Richard  W.  Bailey  and  Manfred  Gorlach 
UMich.  pp.  496.  $29.50. 

8  Verbatim:  The  Language  Quarterly,  ed.  by  Laurence  Urdang.  Vols.  1-6  with  Index. 
Gale.  pp.  1099.  $80  the  set. 
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There  are  three  collections  of  papers  to  be  mentioned  here,  although  refer¬ 
ences  to  particular  papers  in  each  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  appropriate 
divisions  of  this  chapter.  Last  year  (ITT  62.70,1 1 1)  the  first  of  two  volumes  in 
honour  of  Angus  McIntosh  appeared,  and  now  the  second  has  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  Language  Form  and  Linguistic  Variation ,  edited  by  John  Anderson9. 
Naturally  enough,  given  the  scope  of  the  first  volume,  none  of  the  papers  deals 
directly  with  ME;  rather  they  demonstrate  a  suitably  wide  range  of  topics  in 
both  English  and  general  linguistics.  Papers  from  this  collection  are  discussed 
below  under  the  reference  LFLV.  A  chain  of  events  which  remains  in  need  of 
elucidation  means  that  Papers  from  the  3rd  International  Conference  on  Histor¬ 
ical  Linguistics,  edited  by  J.  Peter  Maher,  Allan  R.  Bomhard,  and  E.  F.  Konrad 
Koemer10,  which  prints  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  held  in  Hamburg  in 
1977,  and  Papers  from  the  5th  International  Conference  on  Historical  Linguis¬ 
tics,  edited  by  Anders  Ahlqvist11,  reporting  the  conference  held  in  Galway  in 
1981,  have  both  been  published  in  1982.  Perhaps  this  is  no  more  than  another 
tribute  to  Irish  efficiency,  but  of  course  it  does  mean  that  the  former,  and  the 
authors  in  the  former,  suffer  somewhat.  Papers  from  these  proceedings  are 
referred  to  under  the  short  titles  ICHL  3  and  ICHL  5,  respectively. 

It  is  indeed  from  these  proceedings  that  we  find  some  papers  of  relevance  to 
theoretical  historical  linguistics.  In  ‘Synchronic,  Diachronic  and  Panchronic 
Linguistics’  ( ICHL  310)  William  M.  Christie  Jr  makes  a  programmatic  plea  for 
something  to  fill  what  he  sees  as  a  gap  between  synchrony  and  diachrony, 
whilst  the  same  author,  in  ‘On  the  Relationship  Between  Philology  and  Histor¬ 
ical  Linguistics’  {ICHL  511),  is  unfortunately  unconvincing  in  his  presentation 
of  the  case  for  the  interdependence  of  what  he  sees  as  two  initially  separate 
disciplines,  and  his  material  from  English  is  noticeably  weak.  Rather  more 
interesting  is  ‘On  Explaining  Language  Change’  {ICHL  511),  in  which  Martin 
Harris  counters  the  pessimism  of  Roger  Lass’s  1980  book  of  the  same  title 
(YW  61.26)  by  suggesting  that  we  have  to  be  aware  of  continual  striving  in 
language  for  economy  and  regularity. 

The  only  new  introduction  to  general  linguistics  which  I  have  been  able  to 
see  is  Foundations  of  General  Linguistics  by  Martin  Atkinson,  David  Kilby, 
and  Iggy  Roca12,  which  follows  the  usual  pattern  of  such  introductions  and  is 
complete  with  exercises  and  annotated  reading  lists  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 
It  seems  to  be  a  reasonably  competent  piece  of  work,  but  it  is  not  obvious  that  it 
fills  a  gap  in  the  market.  Those  who  are  interested  in  language  often  feel 
frustrated  by  the  formalisms  of  current  linguistic  theory,  and  Terence  Moore 
and  Christine  Carling,  in  Language  Understanding:  Towards  a  Post- 
Chomskyan  Linguistics13,  intend  both  to  express  these  frustrations  and  suggest 

9  Language  Form  and  Linguistic  Variation,  ed.  by  John  Anderson.  Benjamins,  pp.  viii 
+  496.  $37. 

10  Papers  from  the  3rd  International  Conference  on  Historical  Linguistics,  ed.  by  J. 
Peter  Maher,  Allan  R.  Bomhard,  and  E.  F.  Konrad  Koemer.  Benjamins,  pp.  xv  +  434. 
$40. 

11  Papers  from  the  5th  International  Conference  on  Historical  Linguistics,  ed.  by 
Anders  Ahlqvist.  Benjamins,  pp.  xxix  +  527.  $44. 

12  Foundations  of  General  Linguistics,  by  Martin  Atkinson,  David  Kilby,  and  Iggy 
Roca.  A&U.  pp.  xiii  +  388.  hb  £15,  pb  £6.95. 

13  Language  Understanding:  Towards  a  Post-Chomskyan  Linguistics,  by  Terence 
Moore  and  Christine  Carling.  Macmillan,  pp.  x  +  225.  hb  £17.50,  pb  £5.95. 
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a  more  fruitful  way  forward,  namely  the  study  of  language  in  use.  Whether  they 
will  convince  the  theoretical  linguists  is,  however,  dubious,  and,  given  the 
proposition  of  the  book,  it  is  surprising  to  find  no  mention  of  J.  R.  Firth. 

Next  to  be  noted  are  two  much  more  advanced  works.  Mutual  Knowledge, 
edited  by  Neil  Smith14,  presents  the  results  of  a  colloquium  held  at  Surrey 
University  in  1980  on  the  problems  of  pragmatics.  There  is  a  distinguished  list 
of  contributors,  and  the  book  is  no  doubt  important,  but  it  is  only  proper  to 
stress  that  the  issues  raised  and  the  discussion  are  difficult.  The  book  will  be 
immensely  useful  to  those  specialists  in  the  topics,  but  outsiders  had  better 
look  elsewhere  first.  Linguistic  Controversies ,  edited  by  David  Crystal15,  is  yet 
another  disguised  Festschrift,  this  time  to  Frank  Palmer,  Head  of  Linguistics  at 
Reading,  one  of  the  largest  departments  of  linguistics  in  the  country,  and  the 
breadth  of  coverage  as  well  as  the  quality  of  work  within  these  covers  is  a 
well-earned  and  appropriate  tribute,  especially  given  that  almost  all  of  the 
contributors  are  members  of  his  department.  But  I  should  mention  here  the 
paper  entitled  ‘Formalization’  by  Peter  Matthews,  a  former  colleague  of 
Palmer’s,  which  is  an  elegant  warning  of  the  pitfalls  into  which  an  excessive 
preoccupation  with  the  formalization  of  linguistic  descriptions  may  lead  (in¬ 
deed  have  led)  us.  Other  papers  of  present  interest  are  referred  to  at  appro¬ 
priate  points  below  under  the  short  title  Controversies. 

Bohumil  Trnka  was  one  of  the  founder-members  of  the  Cercle  Linguistique 
de  Prague  and  he  has  remained  one  of  its  most  important  general  linguists  and 
Anglicists.  Vilem  Fried’s  edition,  therefore,  of  his  Selected  Papers  in  Structural 
Linguistics 16,  in  which  fifty  of  his  papers  are  included,  is  intrinsically  welcome. 
But  the  welcome  is  all  the  greater  in  that  many  of  the  papers  published  here 
have  been  more  or  less  inaccessible  to  English  readers,  by  virtue  of  either  place 
or  language  of  publication.  It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  scholar  whose  writings  are  a 
credit  to  Prague  School  linguistics  and  of  undoubted  interest  to  all. 


3.  History  of  Linguistics 

As  I  have  already  suggested,  this  is  a  very  short  section  this  year.  Thus  there 
are  only  two  works  which  I  have  noticed  on  the  history  of  English  grammars.  In 
the  first  of  these,  ‘Wh-  and  Yes/No  Questions:  Charles  Butler’s  Grammar 
(1633)  and  the  History  of  a  Linguistic  Concept’  ( LFLV 9),  Vivian  Salmon,  by 
means  of  a  thorough  examination  of  possible  sources,  shows  that  the  early 
seventeenth-century  grammarian  Charles  Butler  seems  to  have  a  secure  claim 
to  being  the  first  English  writer  to  note  clearly  the  different  intonation  patterns 
of  the  two  types  of  interrogatives.  The  second  paper,  Ingrid  Tieken-Boon  van 
Ostade’s  ‘Double  Negation  and  Eighteenth-Century  English  Grammars’ 
( Neophil ),  does  a  reasonable  job  of  fleshing  out  S.  A.  Leonard’s  discussion  of 
one  case  where  prescriptive  grammarians  were  quite  successful  in  fulfilling 
their  aims. 

A  full  facsimile  of  the  1737  Tubingen  edition  of  Canz’s  Universal  Gram- 

n4  Mutual  Knowledge,  ed.  by  Neil  Smith.  Academic,  pp.  xiv  -I-  272.  £16.80. 

15  Linguistic  Controversies,  ed.  by  David  Crystal.  Arnold,  pp.  xiv  +  257.  £18.50. 

16  Selected  Papers  in  Structural  Linguistics,  by  Bohumil  Trnka,  ed.  by  Vilem  Fried. 
Mouton.  pp.  xi  -l-  392.  DM60. 
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mar17  together  with  a  commentary,  a  biography,  and  a  bibliography  has 
appeared.  The  commentary  offers  a  systematic  ordering  of  the  two  hundred 
paragraphs  of  the  original,  pointing  out  the  linguistic  and  rhetorical  relevance, 
indicating  the  influence  of  Wolff’s  philosophy  and  the  Latin  and  Trench 
grammar  traditions,  and  relating  the  text  to  modern  concepts  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  sign  and  linguistic  theory.  There  is  also  an  explanation  of  the  key  Latin 
terms.  The  biography  is  full,  and  the  bibliography  includes  secondary  literature 
and  all  the  post-1500  authors  and  biblical  extracts  quoted  in  the  Grammar  as 
well  as  Canz’s  own  work.  (M.H.) 

Lor  more  general  topics,  I  hope  that  it  is  not  too  pessimistic  to  mention  first 
Giulio  Lepschy’s  ‘Linguistic  Historiography’  ( Controversies 15)  in  which,  taking 
two  case-histories,  one  relating  to  Saussure,  the  other  to  Lreud,  he  demon¬ 
strates  the  huge  gaps  that  still  remain  for  a  full-scale  history  of  linguistics  to  fill. 
The  other  papers  which  I  have  seen  are  all  by  E.  L.  Konrad  Koerner.  In  ‘The 
Neogrammarian  Doctrine:  Breakthrough  or  Extension  of  the  Schleicherian 
Paradigm’  {ICHL  310)  Koerner  argues  that  1876  saw  a  radical  change  in  the 
climate  of  opinion  amongst  linguists,  rather  than  any  such  change  in 
methodology  and  theory.  Both  ‘Observations  on  the  Sources,  Transmission, 
and  Meaning  of  “Indo-European”  and  Related  Terms  in  the  Development  of 
Linguistics’  ( IF)  and  ‘On  the  Historical  Roots  of  the  Philology/Linguistics 
Controversy’  {ICHL  511)  deal  in  detail  with  the  history  of  some  terminological 
(and  occasionally  methodological)  squabbles  amongst  historical  linguists. 

4.  Dialectology 

Although  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  work  done  on  dialectol¬ 
ogy  this  year,  there  has  not,  unlike  in  recent  years,  been  much  on  general  issues 
of  English  dialectology,  and  I  have  left  the  more  sociolinguistically  oriented 
work  to  the  end  of  this  heading.  Consequently,  we  may  move  directly  to  OE, 
where  Franz  Wenisch,  in  ‘ Judith  -  eine  westsachsische  Dichtung?’  {Anglia), 
argues  in  some  detail  and  especially  with  respect  to  vocabulary,  as  to  whether 
the  poem  is  a  West  Saxon  original  or  a  ‘translation’  into  West  Saxon  of  an 
Anglian  original.  Moving  on  to  ME,  Jacek  Fisiak’s  ‘Isophones  or  Isoglosses?  A 
Problem  in  Historical  Dialectology’  ( LFLV 9)  is  a  critical,  but  far  from  unsym¬ 
pathetic,  appraisal  of  the  methodology  underlying  the  McIntosh  and  Samuels 
Middle  English  Dialect  Atlas.  In  ‘Marian  Verses  from  a  Hedon  Manuscript’ 
{RCEL)  Michael  Benskin  prints  and  discusses  the  dialect  of  some  ME  verses 
from  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  an  important,  but  poorly  documented, 
dialect  area.  In  the  same  journal,  which  is  unlikely  to  be  familiar  to  many 
readers  of  YW  but  certainly  deserves  another  look,  M.  F.  Wakelin,  in  ‘Evi¬ 
dence  for  Spoken  Regional  English  in  the  Sixteenth  Century’  {RCEL), .gives  us 
an  interesting  survey  of  some  dialect  variations  apparent  at  that  time  and 
discusses  their  development  (or  loss)  since  then  and  up  to  the  present  day. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  works  published  this  year  in  the 
field  of  English  Language  must  be  J.  C.  Wells’s  three-volume  Accents  of 
English 18.  In  this  work  Dr  Wells  has  attempted  to  provide  as  broad-ranging,  yet 

17  Grammaticae  universalis  tenuia  rudimenta,  by  Israel  Gottlieb  Canz,  ed.  by  Hans 
Jurgen  Holler  and  Herbert  E.  Brekle.  Fromann-Holzboog.  pp.  166. 

18  Accents  of  English,  by  John  C.  Wells.  CUP.  pp.  xix  +  673.  Vol.  1  :An  Introduction, 
hb  £17.50,  pb  £5.95;  Vol.  2:  The  British  Isles,  hb  £15,  pb  £5.50;  Vol.  3:  Beyond  the 
British  Isles,  hb  £15,  pb  £5.50. 
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detailed,  description  of  the  wide  variety  of  phonological  systems  of  English  as 
it  is  possible  for  one  person  to  do.  Volume  1  sets  the  scene,  in  that  here  there  is 
a  general  account  of  English  phonological  systems,  in  which  various  phonologi¬ 
cal  word-classes  are  set  out  and  major  phonological  processes  (rules?  sound 
changes?)  are  described.  In  the  second  volume  a  more  detailed  description  of 
the  various  systems  pertaining  in  the  British  Isles  is  given,  with  Volume  3  being 
similarly  devoted  to  English  in  the  U.S.A.  and  the  former  Empire.  At  all  times 
the  emphasis  is  rightly  (it  could  hardly  be  otherwise)  on  phonological  systems, 
not  the  individual  oddities.  As  a  general  overview  of  the  situation  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  it  could  be  bettered,  and  it  will  be  an  indispensable  text  not  merely 
for  the  student  of  the  language  today,  but  also  for  the  historical  linguist.  It  is 
perhaps  unlucky  for  Peter  Trudgill  and  Jean  Hannah  that  their  book,  Inter¬ 
national  English:  A  Guide  to  Varieties  of  Standard  English19,  is  most  appro¬ 
priately  mentioned  alongside  that  by  John  Wells,  for  this  work,  rather  like  the 
earlier  English  Accents  and  Dialects,  where  Arthur  Hughes  was  Trudgill’s 
collaborator,  claims  only  to  be  an  elementary,  readable  guide  to  the  varieties  of 
Standard  English  around  the  world,  easily  usable  by  first-year  undergraduates. 
A  cassette  can  be  bought  to  accompany  the  book,  of  rather  higher  price  than 
quality. 

Since  it  deals  with  a  creolized  form  of  English,  the  Dictionary  of  Bahamian 
English  by  John  A.  Holm  with  the  assistance  of  Alison  Watt  Shilling20  perhaps 
best  belongs  here  rather  than  section  7.  As  well  as  containing  over  5500  entries 
for  this  form  of  English  which  is  in  many  ways  a  half-way  house  between 
Jamaican  English  and  American  Black  English,  the  authors  provide  a  useful 
short  introduction  to  the  linguistic  situation  and  a  guide  to  the  principal 
characteristics  of  the  language. 

There  are  several  works  which  hover  on  the  borderline  between  dialectology 
and  sociolinguistics,  starting  with  Variation  in  an  English  Dialect  by  Jenny 
Cheshire21.  This  monograph,  based  on  the  author’s  Ph.D.  thesis,  is  in  many 
ways  a  familiar  type  of  Labovian  study,  in  this  case  of  the  dialect  of  adolescents 
in  Reading.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  work  is  the  author’s 
concentration  on  morphology,  especially  verbal  inflection,  and  syntax,  for 
example,  negation  and  relative  pronoun  usage.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
work  breaks  any  new  ground  in  basic  theory,  but  it  is  a  helpful  extension  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done  so  far. 

Suzanne  Romaine  has  edited  Sociolinguistic  Variation  in  Speech  Com¬ 
munities 22 ,  and  despite  the  American  origins  of  the  editor,  it  would  not  be 
unfair  to  describe  this  book  as  an  exemplification  of  a  particularly  British 
orientation  in  sociolinguistics,  which  examines  the  work  of  William  Labov  in  a 
fairly  critical  light.  There  is  a  useful,  if  slightly  programmatic,  introduction  by 
the  editor  herself,  as  well  as  a  separate  article  by  her,  and  papers  of  particular 
interest  to  students  of  English  include  those  by  James  Milroy,  John  Local, 


19  International  English:  A  Guide  to  Varieties  of  Standard  English ,  bv  Peter  Trudgill 
and  Jean  Hannah.  Arnold,  pp.  xiii  +  130.  £3.95. 

20  Dictionary  of  Bahamian  English ,  by  John  A.  Holm,  with  Alison  Watt  Shilling 
Lexik.  pp.  xxxix  +  228.  $42. 

21  Variation  in  an  English  Dialect,  by  Jenny  Cheshire.  CUP.  pp.  vii  +  142.  £16 

22  Sociolinguistic  Variation  in  Speech  Communities,  ed.  by  Suzanne  Romaine  Arnold 
pp.  viii  4-  179.  £7.95. 
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Lesley  Milroy,  and  Jenny  Cheshire.  Keith  Petyt,  in  ‘Who  Is  Really  Doing 
Dialectology?’  (Controversies1*),  taking  his  data  from  studies  of  the  dialect 
forms  of  Bradford,  analyses  critically  the  traditional  and  modern  approaches 
to  dialectology,  and  he  concludes  that  virtue  does  not  always  lie  on  the  modern 
side.  Three  other  critical  studies  ought  to  be  noted.  Firstly,  in  ‘On  the  Limits  of 
Passive  “Competence”:  Sociolinguistics  and  the  Polylectal  Grammar  Con¬ 
troversy’  ( Controversies 1S)  Peter  Trudgill  argues  forcefully  that  speakers  do 
not  (except  in  extremis )  acquire  competence  in  more  than  one  variety  of  a 
language.  Very  similar  to  Trudgill’s  paper  is  Walt  Wolfram’s  ‘Language 
Knowledge  and  Other  Dialects’  (A S) ,  for  there  Wolfram  investigates  to  what 
extent  speakers  of  one  dialect  can  be  said  to  have  internalized  knowledge  of 
another  dialect.  Trudgill  and  Wolfram  are  in  substantial  agreement  with  one 
another.  Finally,  in  ‘American  Social  Dialectology:  A  Statistical  Appraisal’ 
(AS)  Lawrence  M.  Davis  makes  some  telling  points  in  his  demonstration  that  a 
careful  and  sophisticated  use  of  statistics  is  required  if  valid  sociolinguistic 
conclusions  are  to  be  reached,  and  he  points  out  weaknesses  in  Labov’s 
familiar  study  of  the  use  of  r  in  New  York  department  stores. 

Herbert  Beck,  in  Der  Be  griff  Silly  Fool  im  Slang  einer  englischen  Schule23, 
studies  the  usage  and  origin  of  some  eighteen  mostly  sexually  oriented  slang 
terms  amongst  senior  pupils  in  an  English  secondary  school.  This  reader  at 
least  found  it  far  from  easy  to  reconcile  the  rather  plodding,  mechanical,  and 
sober-sided  approach  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  being  discussed.  Annette 
Sabban’s  Galisch-Englischer  Sprachkontakt 24  is  a  study  of  the  varieties  of 
English  spoken  in  Gaelic  communities  in  the  Hebrides,  and  it  is  full  of  useful 
and  interesting  data.  However,  it  is  not  always  certain  that  her  interpretation  of 
the  data  is  convincing,  see,  for  example,  her  discussion  of  the  use  of  will  in  first 
person  interrogatives.  Nevertheless,  she  displays  her  evidence  clearly  and 
copiously,  and  there  is  much  to  be  grateful  for  here. 


5.  Phonology/Morphology/Orthography 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  this  has  not  been  a  very  good  year  for 
phonology,  but  even  so  the  new  edition  of  Peter  W.  Ladefoged’s  A  Course  in 
Phonetics 25  would  have  figured  prominently  whatever  the  overall  quality  of  the 
year.  This  second  edition  of  a  very  well-known  and  well-liked  introduction  to 
phonetics  has  been  fairly  substantially  revised,  and  among  welcome  new 
features  is  the  introduction  of  distinctive  elements  in  Chapter  2,  rather  than 
towards  the  end  of  the  book.  As  a  whole  the  book  is  now  slightly  more  biased 
towards  an  American  audience,  which  from  a  parochial  point  of  view  is  rather  a 
pity,  but  one  must  simply  recognize  the  commercial  realities. 

Turning  now  to  strictly  phonological  studies,  it  is  simplest  to  work  through 
the  matter  chronologically,  starting  off  with  James  Milroy’s  ‘On  the  Problem  of 
Historical  Interpretation:  Verner’s  Law  in  Gothic’  (ICHL  5n).  Here  Milroy 
presents  a  revisionist,  sociolinguistically  oriented  view  of  Verner’s  Law  which, 

23  Der  Begriff  Silly  Fool  im  Slang  einer  englischen  Schule,  by  Herbert  Beck.  SSE  106. 
Francke.  pp.  ix  +  166.  SwFr34. 

24  Galisch-Englischer  Sprachkontakt,  by  Annette  Sabban.  Groos.  pp.  xiii  +  615. 
DM49. 

25  A  Course  in  Phonetics,  Second  edn,  by  Peter  Ladefoged.  HBJ.  pp.  xvi  +  300.  £7.50. 
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to  one  who  has  been  involved  in  the  debate,  does  not  seem  terribly  convincing. 
Among  works  dealing  with  OE,  Dorothy  M.  Horgan’s  ‘The  Distribution  of 
West  Saxon  Dialect  Criteria  in  the  Extant  Manuscripts  of  the  Pastoral  Care’ 
(, SN )  is  an  immensely  detailed  study  of  the  language  of  the  later  copies,  in 
which  some  significant  features  emerge,  for  example,  the  distribution  of  ie, 
which  require  further  investigation.  In  Two  Geminate  Consonants  in  Old 
English?’  ( LFLV 9)  Richard  M.  Hogg  discusses  the  tenuous  status  of  [ff]  and 
[gg]  in  OE,  and  the  paper  was  at  least  fun  to  write.  ‘Was  There  Ever  an  /o/- 
Phoneme  in  Old  English?’  ( NM ),  by  the  same  author,  is  a  discussion  of  yet 
another  tenuous  OE  phoneme.  For  the  later  historical  periods  the  only  paper 
which  I  have  to  note  is  ‘The  Environment  for  Open  Syllable  Lengthening  in 
Middle  English’  ( FLH )  by  Donka  Minkova,  in  which  she  argues  well  for  a 
simpler,  and  thus  more  convincing,  account  of  this  change  which  she  integrates 
satisfactorily  into  the  pattern  of  ME  linguistic  development. 

In  ‘Intonation  and  Its  Parts’  (Lg)  Dwight  Bolinger  looks  at  a  wide  range  of 
present-day  English  examples  more  or  less  involving  contradiction,  and  he 
suggests  that  intonation  is  a  type  of  gesture  and  fundamentally  emotive  rather 
than  grammatical.  Bruce  Hayes,  in  ‘Extrametricality  and  English  Stress’ 
( Lingl ),  provides  a  further  elaboration  of  the  rapidly  developing  theory  of 
metrical  phonology.  The  paper  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  it  does  make  one 
aware  yet  again  of  the  danger  that  writers  will  become  obsessed  with  the 
characteristics  of  a  group  of  words  whose  status  in  English  must  be  uncertain. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Perspectives  on  Historical  Linguistics ,  edited  by 
Winfred  P.  Lehmann  and  Yakov  Malkiel26,  will  contain  a  number  of  valuable 
papers,  but,  alas,  I  can  only  make  that  judgement  on  the  basis  of  the  names  of 
the  editors  and  the  one  paper  which  I  have  seen  from  this  collection,  namely 
Wolfgang  U.  Dressler’s  ‘A  Semiotic  Model  of  Diachronic  Process  Phonology’, 
in  which  Dressier  gives  both  a  wide-ranging  survey  of  theories  of  phonological 
change  and  a  programme  for  a  semiotic  theory  of  such  change.  Another 
general  work  in  historical  phonology  is  ‘The  Question  of  Rule-Ordering:  Some 
Counter-Fallacies’  ( JL ),  by  Roland  G.  Noske,  Jos  Schinkel,  and  Norval  S.  H. 
Smith,  which  yet  again  addresses  the  issue  of  extrinsic  or  intrinsic  rule-ordering 
-  they’re  in  favour  of  the  former.  At  least  on  this  occasion  there  are  some  new 
data,  including  some  from  Scots. 

Albert  Braun’s  study  of  the  syntax  and  morphology  of  the  comparative  and 
superlative  adjective  forms  in  English27  examines  the  various  linguistic  con¬ 
straints  affecting  the  choice  of  these  forms.  His  two  theses  are:  (i)  that  syntax 
rather  than  morphology  has  a  greater  determinant  influence  on  the  form,  and 
(ii)  that  whereas  in  comparatives  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  towards 
analytical  rather  than  synthetic  forms  (e.g.  more  able  for  abler)  the  superla¬ 
tives  preserve  the  synthetic  form  (ablest)  to  a  greater  extent.  These  theses  are 
tested,  with  an  exhaustive  statistical  evaluation  and  consideration  of  practical 
implications,  against  a  broad  range  of  adjectives  and,  for  Braun,  are  borne  out 
by  the  results.  There  is  an  alphabetical  index  of  the  adjectives  discussed, 
together  with  listings  by  adjective  pattern  and  a  selective  bibliography  contain¬ 
ing  many  titles  in  English.  (M.H.) 

26  Perspectives  on  Historical  Linguistics,  ed.  by  Winfred  P.  Lehmann  and  Yakov 
Malkiel.  Benjamins.  Hfl  110. 

27  Studien  zu  Syntax  und  Morphologic  der  Steigerungsformen  im  Englischen,  by  Albert 
Braun.  Francke.  pp.  156.  SFr32. 
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The  most  important  article  on  morphological  matters  this  year  must  be 
Stephen  R.  Anderson’s  ‘Where’s  Morphology?’  ( Lingl ),  which  is  an  intelligent 
and  welcome  attempt  to  breathe  new  life  into  the  concept  of  morphology  as 
well  as  to  provide  a  well-motivated  distinction  between  inflectional  and  deriva¬ 
tional  morphology.  For  chronologically  restricted  studies  we  should  start  with 
Alfred  Bammesberger’s  ‘Der  Optativ  bei  athematischen  Verbalstammen  im 
Altenglischen’  (Anglia),  which  argues  that  the  past  optative  ending  of  strong 
verbs  is  borrowed  from  the  present  tense  endings,  and  is  not  from  *-i.  Then 
there  are  two  articles  on  inflection,  one  on  OE,  one  on  ME.  ‘The  Differences 
of  Inflection  Between  the  Two  Versions  of  the  Old  English  Translation  of 
Gregory’s  Dialogues’  ( NM ),  by  David  Yerkes,  is  a  largely  uninterpreted  list¬ 
ing  of  changes  between  the  two  versions,  the  significance  of  which  remains  to 
be  determined.  More  interesting  is  David  Burnley’s  ‘Inflexion  in  Chaucer’s 
Adjectives’  (NM),  where  he  demonstrates  that  inflectional  -e  in  adjectives  is 
highly  regular  in  the  Hengwrt  Ms.,  less  so  in  Ellesmere,  and  that  even  in  the 
former  it  seems  to  be  an  idealized  form  of  speech.  This  also  implies  that 
Hengwrt  is  the  earlier  manuscript.  Wayne  O’Neil,  in  ‘Simplifying  the  Gram¬ 
mar  of  English’  (LFLV9),  briefly  discusses  the  methods  by  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  case  and  stress  systems  of  English  have  been  simplified.  At  a 
more  general  level,  Peter  Meijes  Tiersma,  in  ‘Local  and  General  Markedness’ 
(Lg),  examines  cases  where  the  frequency  of,  for  example,  singular  and  plural 
forms  of  nouns  is  reversed  in  particular  instances  and  the  consequences  of  this 
for  morphological  change,  but  the  end  result  is  not  very  exciting. 

I  have  only  seen  one  work  this  year  which  primarily  relates  to  orthography, 
namely  Standard  Languages:  Spoken  and  Written,  edited  by  W.  Haas28.  In  this 
volume  Haas  has  collected  five  of  the  annual  Mont  Follick  lectures  at  Man¬ 
chester  University  given  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  together  with  a  general 
introduction  of  his  own.  Apart  from  this  introduction,  with  its  interesting 
discussion  of  prescriptivism  from  a  point  of  view  not  wholly  uncritical  of 
linguists,  the  most  useful  essays  for  readers  of  YW  will  probably  be  J.  Vachek’s 
defence  of  orthographic  systems  in  general  and  the  English  system  in  particular 
(‘English  Orthography:  A  Functionalist  Approach’)  and  D.  J.  Allerton’s 
suggestions  as  to  how  English  orthography  might  be  adapted  for  representa¬ 
tions  of  dialect  speech  (‘Orthography  and  Dialect’). 


6.  Syntax 

Given  the  amount  of  work  on  syntax  which  I  have  seen  this  year,  it  is  perhaps 
just  as  well  that  there  is  one  introductory  book  specifically  on  this  topic  which 
has  been  published  this  year,  namely,  Syntax:  Generative  Grammar  by  E.  K. 
Brown  and  J.  E.  Miller29,  which  is  a  follow-up  to  the  very  successful  Syntax:  A 
Linguistic  Introduction  to  Sentence  Structure  by  the  same  authors  {YW 
61.45-6).  Essentially  the  new  book  is  an  elaboration  and  formalization  of  the 
earlier  one  and  a  similar  range  of  topics  is  discussed  but  from  this  more  formal 
viewpoint.  Paradoxically,  the  very  success  of  the  earlier  book  may  militate 
against  the  success  of  this  one,  which  sometimes  seems  to  occupy  an  unhappy 

28  Standard  Languages:  Spoken  and  Written,  ed.  by  W.  Haas.  ManU.  pp.  viii  +  192. 
£17.50. 

29  Syntax:  Generative  Grammar,  by  E.  K.  Brown  and  J.  E.  Miller.  Hutchinson,  pp.  240. 
hb  £15,  pb  £7.95. 
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half-way  house  between  an  introductory  work  and  the  full-blown  formalism  of, 
say,  Andrew  Radford’s  recent  introduction  to  generative  grammar  (YW 
62.78-9).  This  is  not  to  deny  the  qualities  of  the  present  book  -  rather  it  seems 
to  lack  an  appropriate  teaching  context. 

Turning  now  to  studies  of  historical  syntax,  we  might  first  mention  Willy 
Elmer’s  Diachronic  Grammar:  The  History  of  Old  and  Middle  English  Subject¬ 
less  Constructions30.  Perhaps  the  author  should  have  reversed  the  title  and 
subtitle,  for  a  major  virtue  of  this  work  must  surely  be  his  quite  detailed  study 
of  subjectless  constructions  in  OE  and  their  evolution  up  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  is  not  to  gainsay  the  theoretical  import  of  the  book,  but  potential 
readers  should  not  be  misled  into  thinking  that  it  is  all  theory  and  no  data. 
While  Elmer  agrees  with  van  der  Gaaf  that  the  changes  in  word-order  and  the 
loss  of  case  inflections  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  gradual  loss  of  impersonal 
constructions,  he  also  points  out  that  there  is  a  range  of  complexly  interlocking 
phenomena  at  work  (both  syntactic  and  semantic).  Therefore,  we  should  not 
look  for  a  single  solution  to  the  grammatical  changes,  as  much  current  theory 
might  demand  us  to  do.  A  not  unrelated  article  is  Mira  Kovatcheva’s  ‘An 
Aspect  of  the  Transition  Towards  Analytical  Sentence  Structure  in  English’ 
(. FLH ),  which  is  a  brief  look  at  a  number  of  constructions  which  have  come, 
rather  like  the  OE  impersonals,  to  acquire  a  lexical  grammatical  subject  during 
the  later  history  of  the  language. 

Turning  now  to  studies  specifically  restricted  to  OE,  in  Syntax  and  Style  in 
Old  English  David  Yerkes31  presents  an  extremely  detailed  study  of  the 
syntactic  differences  between  Waerferth’s  translation  of  Gregory’s  Dialogues 
and  the  revision  of  that  translation  some  century  and  a  half  later,  and  the  maj  or 
virtue  of  this  work  must  be  its  careful  and  patient  examination  of  the  texts.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  Yerkes  does  claim  that  the  revision  shows  a  remark¬ 
able  modernization  of  the  language,  the  study  is  essentially  atomistic  and 
pretheoretical.  Readers  who  wish  to  determine  which  changes  are  significant, 
and  which  changes  are  not,  are  left  to  do  so  for  themselves,  for  Yerkes  has 
provided  no  linguistic  context  in  which  this  might  be  done.  On  the  other  hand 
Robert  J.  Reddick’s  ‘On  the  Underlying  Order  of  Early  West  Saxon’  ( JL )  is  a 
highly  technical  and  somewhat  difficult  article,  the  main  interest  of  which  will 
be  its  claim  that  OE  had  underlying  VO  word  order,  not  OV,  as,  for  example, 
David  Lightfoot  and  Robert  Stockwell  have  both  claimed.  Another  article  on 
word-order  is  ‘Object-Verb  and  Verb-Object  Sequences  in  Beowulf’  by  Jesse 
Laurence  Greene  ( JIES ),  an  analysis  in  Winfred  Lehmann-type  terms  of 
changing  word-order  patterns  as  exemplified  in  Beowulf  which  manages  to  be 
both  detailed  and  lightweight.  Greene  also  assumes  that  the  poem  was  written 
by  725.  Similar  in  outlook  to  Greene’s  paper  is  Kazuhiko  Yoshida’s  ‘Towards 
Word  Order  and  Word  Order  Change  in  the  Older  Germanic  Languages’ 
(JIES),  which  provides  further  evidence  in  support  of  the  claim  that  Proto- 
Germanic  had  OV  order. 

There  is  yet  more  to  mention  on  OE  syntax.  Bruce  Mitchell,  in  ‘Old  English 
man  “one”:  Two  Notes’  ( LFLV 9),  argues  against  Frohlich’s  overelaborate 
classification  of  the  uses  of  man,  but  defends  his  (and  others’)  analysis  of  man 

30  Diachronic  Grammar:  The  History  of  Old  and  Middle  English  Subjectless 
Constructions,  by  Willy  Elmer.  Niemeyer.  pp.  xi  +  177.  DM48. 

31  Syntax  and  Style  in  Old  English,  by  David  Yerkes.  CMERS.  pp.  109. 
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+  active  verb  as  a  periphrasis  for  the  passive.  Nancy  Wiegand,  in  ‘From 
Discourse  to  Syntax:  For  in  Early  English  Clauses’  ( ICHL  511),  suggests  that  a 
pragmatic-based  solution  may  be  available  for  an  analysis  of  the  notoriously 
difficult  forpon- type  constructions.  And  Louis  Goosens  is  perhaps  of  necessity 
somewhat  unclear  on  the  possibility  of  epistemic  meaning  in  OE  in  his  ‘On  the 
Development  of  the  Modals  and  of  the  Epistemic  Function  in  English’  {ICHL 
511).  Finally,  we  might  mention  here  Approaches  to  Word  Order ,  edited  by  Nils 
Erik  Enkvist  and  Viljo  Kohonen32,  a  collection  principally  of  papers  given  at  a 
symposium  at  Abo  University  in  1975.  The  great,  and  unexplained,  delay  in 
publication  has  been  unhelpful  to  the  contributors,  especially  those  who  deal 
with  the  ever-changing  theoretical  issues,  and  the  articles  which  come  out  best 
are  those  which  are  primarily  descriptive,  notably  Viljo  Kohonen’s  ‘A  Note  on 
Factors  Affecting  the  Position  of  Accusative  Objects  and  Complements  in 
/Elfric’s  Catholic  Homilies  /’,  although  even  there  some  updating  is  necessary. 

There  has  appeared  this  year  a  remarkable  amount  of  work  on  ME,  ranging 
from  the  strictly  philological  to  the  theoretical  linguistic.  In  this  context, 
therefore,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  start  with  Anthony  Warner’s  Complementation 
in  Middle  English  and  the  Methodology  of  Historical  Syntax33,  for  Warner’s 
aim  is  threefold:  (i)  to  provide  an  accurate  description  of  the  various  types  of 
complement  clauses  found  in  one  variety  of  ME,  namely  the  Wyclifite  ser¬ 
mons;  (ii)  to  relate  that  description  to  current  theories  of  syntactic  change, 
especially  those  of  David  Lightfoot;  (iii)  to  show  that  the  whole  can  only  be 
satisfactory  if  it  is  both  philologically  accurate  in  its  description  and  firmly 
founded  in  a  justifiable  theoretical  framework.  The  aim  is  ambitious  and  to  be 
successful  Warner  is  forced  into  an  approach  which  will  at  different  times  be 
difficult  and  not  entirely  rewarding  for  both  the  philologist  and  the  linguist. 
But  throughout  the  book  there  are  points  of  interest  for  every  kind  of  reader, 
for  example,  his  re-assertion  of  the  independent  status  of  modal  verbs  in  ME  or 
his  discussions  of  the  influence  of  Latin. 

Because  the  central  part  of  Suzanne  Ro rn ai  n e ’ s  Socio-histo ncal  Linguistics34, 
is  concerned  with  a  detailed  study  of  relative  clause  formation  in  mid- 
sixteenth-century  Scots,  this  book  might  be  thought  to  be  of  greatest  interest  to 
historical  syntacticians.  But  that  study  is  above  all  a  case  study,  and  the  main 
focus  of  the  book  is  on  sociolinguistic  theory  and  sociolinguistic  explanations 
of  change.  Doubtless  sociolinguists  will  recognize  the  importance  of  the  work; 
but  traditionalists  will  find  the  methodology  and  statistical  analyses  difficult, 
theoretical  syntacticians  may  worry  about  the  status  of  the  syntactic  analyses 
given,  and  perhaps  everyone  will  be  irritated  by  the  unnecessarily  aggressive 
tone.  Yet  everyone  may  have  to  overcome  these  problems,  for  the  book  is  a 
bold  and  innovative  venture.  A  sample  of  Dr  Romaine’s  work  can  be  found  in 
her  ‘The  Reconstruction  of  Language  in  Its  Social  Context’  {ICHL  511),  which 
deals  with  one  of  the  topics  in  her  book.  A  further  article  on  late  ME  is  Andre 
Joly’s  ‘The  System  of  Negation  in  Later  Middle  English  Prose’  {ICHL  5n), 
which  presents  what  will  be  for  many  an  overly  mentalistic  explanation  of  the 

32  Approaches  to  Word  Order,  ed.  by  Nils  Erik  Enkvist  and  Viljo  Kohonen.  Abo. 
pp.  258. 

33  Complementation  in  Middle  English  and  the  Methodology  of  Historical  Syntax,  by 
Anthony  Warner.  CH.  pp.  266.  £12.50. 

34  Socio-historical  Linguistics,  by  Suzanne  Romaine.  CUP.  pp.  xi  +  315.  £22. 
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changing  patterns  of  negation  in  ME,  more  specifically  denying  phonological 
factors  any  causal  role. 

The  Genitive  v.  the  of- Construction:  A  Study  of  Syntactic  Variation  in  17th 
Century  English ,  by  Bengt  Altenberg35,  is  a  meticulous  and  well-written  study 
of  the  variation  between  the  two  usages.  Using  a  corpus  of  some  444,000 
words  from  a  wide  variety  of  texts,  chosen  to  exemplify  some  of  the  Crystal  and 
Davy  distinctions,  Altenberg’s  main  findings,  for  a  variation  which  appears  to 
have  remained  relatively  stable  over  the  past  four  centuries,  are  that  the 
genitive  is  preferred  in  ‘quantifying  case  relations’  (e.g.  a  moment’s  patience,  of 
with  inanimate  nouns)  but  that  in  most  other  cases  non-syntactic  factors  are  at 
least  as  important.  Hence  the  genitive  is  found  more  frequently  in  informal 
contexts  and,  although  for  different  reasons,  in  poetry.  The  work  is  a  welcome 
integration  of  philological  and  linguistic  methods,  as  pleaded  for  by  Warner. 

There  are  two  articles  on  Early  Modern  syntax  to  be  noted.  Bridget  Cusack, 
in  ‘Complements  and  Humours’  ( LFLV 9),  uses  a  variety  of  structures  from 
Shakespeare  and  Modern  English  to  show  how  confusion  between  various 
surface  structures  may  result  in  a  re-arrangement  of  the  grammar,  while  Sonia 
Baghdikian’s  ‘A  Functional  Perspective  of  the  System  of  Negation  in  Early 
Modern  English’  ( FLH )  is  a  not  very  well-written  discussion  of  the  motivation 
behind  the  rise  of  do  in  sixteenth-century  English.  With  the  death  of  Barbara 
Strang  (YW  62.84),  there  are  now  very  few  people  indeed  making  significant 
contributions  to  the  later  development  of  English  syntax,  so  we  must  be 
thankful  for  her  posthumous  ‘Some  Aspects  of  the  History  of  the  be+ing 
Construction’  ( FFFV 9),  a  valuable  and  detailed  study  with  many  very  import¬ 
ant  findings,  not  merely  for  the  syntactician  but  also  for  the  student  of  literary 
language. 

Most  of  the  work  I  have  noted  for  present-day  English  has  a  decidedly 
theoretical  character,  as,  for  example,  in  M.  V.  Aldridge’s  English  Quan¬ 
tifiers 36.  Perhaps  the  greatest  merit  of  this  work  is  the  overview  of  the  battles 
between  interpretive  and  generative  semanticists  which  raged  during  the  early 
1970s,  battles  which  were  often  played  out  on  the  field  of  quantifier  syntax  and 
semantics.  Aldridge’s  conclusions  about  the  regrettable  confusion  of  semantics 
and  syntax  would  now  be  widely  accepted,  but  they  were  difficult  to  notice  a 
few  years  ago,  and  credit  is  surely  due  to  the  author  for  his  ability  to  pin-point 
such  confusions. 

Even  where  articles  have  primarily  a  descriptive  orientation,  this  is  usually 
couched  within  a  formal  framework,  as  is  the  case  in  the  very  interesting  article 
by  John  Goldsmith  and  Erich  Woisetschlaeger  ‘The  Logic  of  the  English 
Progressive’  ( Fingl ).  The  authors  of  this  paper  argue  that  there  is  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  split  in  the  meaning  of  the  progressive,  between  cases  where  its  use  indicates 
a  structural  property  of  the  subject  and  cases  where  its  use  is  to  give  a 
‘phenomenal’  description  of  the  world.  James  Peter  Thorne,  in  ‘A  Note  on  the 
Indefinite  Article’  (FFFV9),  briefly  re-analyses  the  relationship  between  one 
and  a,  which  he  sees  as  lexical  rather  than  phonological,  Juhani  Rudanko,  in 
‘Towards  a  Description  of  Negatively  Conditioned  Subject  Operator  Inver¬ 
sion  in  English’  ( ES ),  discusses  the  semantics  and  syntax  of  Modern  English 

35  The  Genitive  v.  the  of-Construction:  A  Study  of  Syntactic  Variation  in  1 7th  Century 
English,  by  Bengt  Altenberg.  LundSE  62.  Gleerup.  pp.  318. 

36  English  Quantifiers,  by  M.  V.  Aldridge.  Avebury,  pp.  iii  +  272.  hb  £16,  pb  £10. 
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forms  such  as  not  until  yesterday  did  he  change  his  mind,  and  Goran  Kjellmer, 
in  ‘ Each  other  and  one  another-.  On  the  Use  of  the  English  Reciprocal  Pro¬ 
nouns’  ( ES ),  as  well  as  justifying  the  thesis  that  the  latter  is  more  formal  than 
the  former,  makes  some  clear,  if  not  necessarily  new,  remarks  on  the  hierarchy 
of  syntactic,  semantic,  and  stylistic  rules.  In  ‘  “Seem”  Plus  Present  Participle’ 
( N&Q )  Frances  O.  Austin  cites  examples  of  the  form  the  child  seems  sleeping, 
which  Chomsky  has  claimed  to  be  ungrammatical,  although  I  doubt  that  she 
does  much  damage  to  Chomsky’s  position. 

Note  might  here  be  taken  of  two  works  on  general  historical  syntax.  Firstly, 
although  Studies  in  the  Romance  Verb,  edited  by  Nigel  Vincent  and  Martin 
Harris37,  which  is  in  fact  a  Festschrift  for  the  Cambridge  Romance  philologist 
Joe  Cremona,  is  hardly  of  direct  interest  for  students  of  English,  there  are  some 
excellent  essays  by  the  editors  themselves,  Peter  Matthews,  John  Green, 
Andrew  Radford  and  others,  which  will  often  prove  valuable  sources  of 
information  and  theory  for  anyone  interested  in  comparative  and  historical 
linguistics.  Secondly,  there  is  John  A.  Hawkins’s  ‘Notes  on  Cross-Category 
Harmony,  X-bar,  and  the  Predictions  of  Markedness’  (JL),  which  is  an 
extremely  detailed  correlation  of  Greenberg’s  linguistic  universals  and  the 
predictions  of  X-bar  syntax,  noting  where  the  latter  fails  and  perhaps  is  in  need 
of  amendment  in  the  light  of  data  drawn  from  a  wide  variety  of  languages. 

For  purely  theoretical  descriptive  work,  the  most  interesting  paper  is  prob¬ 
ably  ‘Auxiliaries  and  Related  Phenomena  in  a  Restrictive  Theory  of  Gram¬ 
mar’  by  Gerald  Gazdar,  Geoffrey  K.  Pullum,  and  Ivan  A.  Sag  ( Lg ).  This 
provides  a  remarkably  clearly  stated  account  of  the  treatment  of  auxiliaries  in  a 
Generalized  Phrase-Structure  Grammar  (i.e.  a  transformationless  grammar), 
in  which  useful  comparisons  with  other  analyses  which  use  transformations  are 
made.  Joan  Bresnan,  in  ‘Control  and  Complementation’  ( Lingl ),  presents  yet 
another  new  theory,  which  argues  that  grammatical  functions,  such  as  subject 
and  object,  should  be  universal  primitives  of  syntax,  thus  entailing  a  two-level 
syntax  with  both  a  functional  and  a  constituency  structure.  The  kind  of 
question-mark  which  was  originally  raised  against  tagmemics  and  then  case 
grammar  is  obviously  going  to  be  raised  here  too. 

The  appeal,  albeit  limited,  of  the  linguistic  theories  of  Gustave  Guillaume 
has  always,  to  most  linguists,  been  puzzling,  and  I  doubt  whether  Walter  H. 
Hirtle’s  Number  and  Inner  Space™,  a  Guillaumist  account  of  the  semantico- 
syntax  of  number  in  English,  written  in  a  disconcertingly  anecdotal  style,  will 
clear  up  that  puzzle.  Here  and  there  interesting  points  are  made,  but  the 
theoretical  framework  seems  at  best  unhelpful.  A  brief  flavour  of  the  book  can 
be  found  in  the  same  author’s  ‘The  Singular  Plurality  of  Verb  Discord  in 
English’  ( CJL ). 


7.  Vocabulary  and  Semantics 

As  for  1981,  so  for  1982.  Yet  again  I  have  to  report  no  progress  in  the 
publication  of  the  major  historical  dictionaries,  namely  the  Middle  English 
Dictionary  and  the  Dictionary  of  the  Older  Scots  Tongue,  both  firmly  stuck  in  a 

37  Studies  in  the  Romance  Verb,  ed.  by  Nigel  Vincent  and  Martin  Hams.  CH.  pp.  xxvii 
+  222.  £14.95. 

38  Number  and  Inner  Space,  by  Walter  H.  Hirtle.  ULaval.  pp.  142. 
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financial  quagmire.  Luckily,  work  on  the  Dictionary  of  Old  English  proceeds 
apace,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  annual  report  in  OENews.  At  least,  that  is  what  I 
would  have  said  if  this  had  been  written  in  the  first  weeks  of  1983,  but  since 
then  there  has  been  the  distressing  news  of  the  death  of  the  editor  of  the 
Dictionary,  Angus  Cameron.  His  scholarship  and  energy,  together  with  his 
organizational  acumen,  not  always  a  characteristic  of  academics,  will  be  sorely 
missed,  and  it  seems  fitting  to  express  here  the  sympathy  of  all  YW  readers  with 
his  family,  friends  and  colleagues. 

On  an  entirely  happier  note,  let  me  now  mention  the  highlight  of  the  year, 
namely  Jhe  issue  of  the  third  volume  of  A  Supplement  to  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary:  O-Scz,  edited  by  R.  W.  Burchfield39.  Nowhere  is  shown  more 
clearly  the  massive  expansion  of  English  this  century  than  within  these  pages. 
Consider  merely  quantity  (I  take,  by  the  way,  the  quality  of  this  work  as  read): 
this  supplementary  volume  is  roughly  half  the  size  of  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  original  dictionary.  Then  there  is  the  breadth  of  our  language,  with  words 
here  drawn  from  languages  we  had  scarcely  heard  of  fifty  years  ago.  As  always 
with  this  work,  the  problem  for  the  user  is  that  only  the  exceptionally 
strong-minded  can  avoid  being  distracted  by  the  richness  of  the  entries  on  the 
page. 

In  the  context  of  the  above  work  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  I  have  only  now 
had  access  to  Jurgen  Schafer’s  Documentation  in  the  O.E.D.:  Shakespeare  and 
Nashe  as  Test  Cases*0,  a  meticulous  examination  of  the  reliability  of  first 
citations  in  the  OED.  Schafer  demonstrates  well  how  admirably  and  fully 
Shakespeare  is  covered  whereas  Nashe  is  perhaps  a  more  typical  instance  of 
good,  but  patchy,  coverage.  He  also  points  out,  as  is  well  known,  how  the  late 
fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries  are  well  covered  in  general,  but  other 
periods,  both  earlier  and  later,  are  not.  Schafer  discusses  in  detail  the  possible 
implications  of  this  variability,  both  for  our  estimates  of  the  verbal  inventive¬ 
ness  of  the  writers  of  these  periods  and  for  our  appreciation  of  the  trends  of 
acquisition  of  new  vocabulary  through  the  centuries.  All  in  all,  this  is  a  careful, 
painstaking,  and  important  work.  By  the  same  author  is  ‘Chaucer  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Dictionaries:  The  Beginning’  ( ChauR ),  which  looks  at  the  influence  of 
the  late-sixteenth-century  lexicographer  Thomas  Speght  on  later  dictionaries, 
especially  when  glossing  Chaucerian  ‘hard  words’.  The  article  may  usefully  be 
read  alongside  the  book  by  Johan  Kerling  (YW  61.36-7). 

Although  the  fact  is  scarcely  widely  known,  Newfoundland  English  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  varieties  of  North  American  English,  with  a  wide  range  of 
syntactic,  morphological,  and  lexical  features  not  commonly  found  elsewhere. 
Therefore,  the  Dictionary  of  Newfoundland  English  by  G.  M.  Story,  W.  J. 
Kirwin,  and  J.  D.  A.  Widdowson41  could  be  welcomed  on  those  grounds  alone. 
But  in  addition  this  has  the  further  virtue  of  being  a  first-class  piece  of 
dictionary-making,  the  product  of  a  considerable  period  of  research,  which 
provides  both  an  authoritative  account  of  a  still-flourishing  dialect,  and  a  host 


39  A  Supplement  to  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  Volume  III:  O-Scz,  ed.  by  R.  W. 
Burchfield.  Clarendon,  pp.  xvii  +  1579.  £65. 

40  Documentation  in  the  O.E.D.:  Shakespeare  and  Nashe  as  Test  Cases,  by  Jurgen 
Schafer.  OUP  (1980).  pp.  x  +  176.  £15. 

41  Dictionary  of  Newfoundland  English,  by  G.  M.  Story,  W.  J.  Kirwin,  and  J.  D.  A. 
Widdowson.  UTor.  pp.  800.  £38.25. 
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of  unusual,  interesting,  and  amusing  information,  all  beautifully  and  clearly 
presented. 

In  Wortbildung  und  Semantik 42,  Dieter  Kastovsky  examines  the  range  of 
methods  and  theories  posited  as  means  of  describing  the  structure  of  English 
vocabulary.  Chapters  cover  theories  and  definitions  of  sign  and  meaning, 
structural  semantics,  analytical  and  generative  word  structure,  and  generative 
grammar.  His  principal  concern  is  the  relationship  between  the  analytical, 
empirical  method  of  describing  vocabulary  structure  (his  example:  classical 
American  structuralism)  and  the  synthetic,  theoretical  method  as  embodied  in 
transformational  grammar.  He  concludes  that  vocabulary  is  not  based  on 
irregularities  but  exhibits  structures  which  can  be  seen  as  a  continuation  and 
extension  of  syntax.  The  text  is  indexed  and  includes  an  extensive  bibliography 
with  a  number  of  English  titles.  (M.H.) 

There  is  a  small  group  of  interpretive  works  to  be  noted.  In  ‘The  System  of 
Verbs  Involving  a  Speaker-Hearer  Relationship’  ( ICHL  511)  Thomas  K.  H. 
Fraser  briefly  reminds  us  of  the  different  semantics  of  verbs  denoting  ‘coming’ 
and  ‘going’  in  OE.  Joseph  Garver’s  ‘The  Context  of  the  “Interesting” 
Heroine’  ( ES )  is  a  detailed  and  fascinating,  and  indeed  enjoyable,  study  of 
the  meaning  of  interest  and  derived  forms  with  examples  taken  mainly  from 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  novels.  The  subject-matter  of  Anna 
Wierzbicka’s  ‘Why  Can  You  have  a  drink  When  You  Can’t  *have  an  eatT  (Lg) 
is  clear  from  its  title,  and  here  the  author  attempts,  with  considerable  success, 
to  illuminate  such  constructions  in  a  clear  and  sensible  manner.  What  we  have, 
she  concludes,  is  a  special  construction  referring  to  self-centred,  pleasure¬ 
seeking  activities.  Go  and  have  a  read  of  it!  Michael  R.  Perkins’s  ‘The  Core 
Meaning  of  the  English  Modals’  (JL)  is  an  interesting  new  attempt  to  analyse 
the  apparently  wide  variety  of  meanings  which  each  modal  verb  has  in  terms  of 
a  ‘core  meaning’  for  each.  Finally,  and  on  a  more  general  level,  Colin  Biggs,  in 
‘In  a  Word,  Meaning’  ( Controversies 15),  argues  in  favour  of  the  possibility  of 
word  semantics,  which  he  suggests  might  most  fruitfully  be  pursued  through  a 
probabilistic  use  of  meaning-postulates. 

Before  concluding  this  section  with  the  usual  list  of  additions  and  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  dictionaries,  I  must  mention  two  papers  dealing  with  OE  word 
studies.  Perhaps  the  main  interest  of  ‘Lexical  Evidence  for  the  Authorship  of 
the  Prose  Psalms  in  the  Paris  Psalter’  (ASE),  a  very  impressive  article  by  Janet 
Bately,  will  be  for  literary  historians,  but  there  is  much  here  for  linguists 
to  learn  concerning  the  vocabulary  of  ‘Alfredian’  (or  should  we  just  say 
Alfredian?)  OE.  And  in  ‘Rare  Words  in  Old  Northumbrian’  ( N&Q )  the  late 
Alan  S.  C.  Ross,  in  his  customary  fashion,  gives  us  a  list  of  words  occurring 
only  in  the  late  Northumbrian  glosses  or  only  once  outside  them. 

There  is  in  fact  a  rather  meagre  haul  of  additions  and  amendments  this  year. 
For  OE  we  have  the  word  splottig  ‘spotty’  in  Michael  Lapidge’s  ‘Some  Old 
English  Glosses  from  BN  Lat.  8092’  (Anglia),  which  more  generally  prints  the 
OE  glosses  from  this  previously  unnoticed  manuscript.  For  ME  there  is 
S.  T.  R.  O.  d’Ardenne’s  ‘Two  Words  from  Ancrene  Wisse  and  the  Katherine 
Group’  (N&Q)  and  also  Lilo  Moessner’s  ‘Some  Remarks  on  the  MED ’  (NM) 
which  contains  five  notes  of  a  mainly  syntactic  nature.  R.  W.  McConchie  prints 


42  Wortbildung  und  Semantik ,  by  Dieter  Kastovsky.  S-B/Francke.  pp.  334. 
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some  sixteenth-century  items  in  ‘Additions  to  OED’  ( N&Q )  and  Fred  R. 
Shapiro  has  a  wide-ranging  collection  of  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century 
additions  in  ‘Words  for  OED’  (N&Q).  Finally,  there  is  the  regular  series 
‘Among  the  New  Words’  (AS)  by  I.  Willis  Russell  and  Mary  Gray  Porter. 

8.  Onomastics 

1982  was  a  rather  lean  year  in  English  name-studies.  No  major  new 
academic  books  were  published,  and  the  standard  of  new  general-readership 
works  was  found  wanting  (e.g.  see  Nomina' s  review  of  A.  Room’s  Dictionary 
of  Trade  Name  Origins43).  A  second  impression  of  John  Field’s  standard  work 
on  English  Field  Names44  was  published,  but  unfortunately  the  opportunity 
was  not  taken  to  correct  some  of  the  minor  errors  which  had  been  noted  in  the 
reviews  of  the  original  work. 

On  the  subject  of  English  place-name  elements  in  England,  we  have  a  good 
closely  argued  article  by  A.  Cole  (Nomina)  dealing  with  the  precise  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  OE  words  cumb  and  denu,  and  disputing  a  position  taken  by  R.  A. 
Coates  in  the  previous  volume  about  their  hydrogeological  significance  (YW 
62.82).  Cole  confines  her  discussion  to  the  names  of  the  chalklands,  so  some  of 
Coates’s  original  ‘anomalous’  names,  being  off  the  chalk,  may  still  prove  to  be 
anomalous.  The  current  state  of  knowledge  about  OE  stow  is  treated  by 
Margaret  Gelling  in  ‘Some  Meanings  of  stow ’  in  S.  M.  Pearce’s  collection  of 
essays  The  Early  Church  in  Western  Britain  and  Ireland43.  The  same  author 
reviews  Sir  Frank  Stenton’s  conception  of  the  Welsh  borderland  -inghope 
names  and  concludes  that  they  contain  the  ‘connective  -ing-  element,  once 
discredited  (Nomina). 

On  the  settlement  front,  P.  T.  H.  Unwin  uses  place-  and  personal-name 
distribution  as  an  indicator  of  the  progress  of  Anglian  and  early  Danish 
settlement  in  the  East  Midlands  (JEPNS),  concluding  that  the  two  proceeded 
harmoniously  and  there  is  relatively  little  evidence  of  the  latter’s  being  virgin 
colonization;  but  the  later  Scandinavian  settlement  may  have  expanded  into 
non-settled  areas  as  pressure  on  land  increased.  The  distribution  of  English 
elements  (among  others)  in  the  Scottish  borders  is  studied  by  Ian  A.  Fraser 
(Nomina).  O.  J.  Padel  (Nomina)  concentrates  on  the  various  fates  of  adapta¬ 
tion  that  have  befallen  Cornish  place-names  in  the  mouths  of  the  English. 
These  last  two  articles,  as  well  as  that  by  Gelling  in  the  same  journal  and 
mentioned  above,  were  read  as  papers  at  the  Fourteenth  Council  for  Name 
Studies  Conference  in  Bangor  under  the  rubric  ‘Place-names  along  Borders 
and  Boundaries’.  So  too  was  W.  F.  H.  Nicolaisen’s  paper  on  ‘  “Old  European’’ 
Names  in  Britain’  (Nomina),  in  which  he  restates  his  familiar  views  on  pre- 
Celtic  hydronymy. 

Outside  Great  Britain,  we  may  note  a  few  articles  dealing  with  English  and 
other  names  in  English-speaking  areas.  In  the  self-explanatorily  titled  ‘Short 
Survey  of  the  Place-names  of  Newfoundland’  by  E.  R.  Seary  in  Topothesia,  a 


43  Dictionary  of  Trade  Name  Origins ,  by  A.  Room.  RKP.  pp.  vi  +  217.  £7.95. 

44  English  Field  Names,  Second  impression,  by  John  Field.  D&C.  pp.  xxx  +  291 
£9.50. 

45  The  Early  Church  in  Western  Britain  and  Ireland,  ed.  by  S.  M.  Pearce.  BAR  102 
pp.  388.  £16. 
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collection  edited  by  B.  S.  Mac  Aodha46,  some  of  the  names  covered  have 
English  origins  or  analogues.  H.  F.  Raup  gives  an  ‘Overview  of  Ohio  Place- 
names’  (Names),  and  in  the  same  journal  E.  Green  compares  place-naming 
practices  in  early  Massachusetts  with  those  simultaneously  current  in  England, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  tenantry  history,  noting  in  so  doing  that  names  of 
Algonquian  origin  tend  to  be  peripheral  to  the  ‘English’  settlement. 

The  papers  already  mentioned  from  the  C.N.S.  conference,  and  those  by 
Seary,  Green,  and  Unwin,  remind  us  that  although  our  concern  is  with  English 
onomastics,  the  subject  matter  of  English  names  often  entails  an  appeal  to 
other  languages.  A  number  of  the  most  interesting  articles  of  1 982  are  thus  not 
about  the  English  language  at  all,  as  will  be  seen  below  too. 

On  personal  names  John  Insley  adds  some  material  to  the  1937  corpus  of 
Otto  von  Feilitzen  with  his  article  on  ‘Some  Scandinavian  Personal  Names 
from  South-West  England’  (NOB),  emphasizing  the  necessity  to  study  non- 
Danelaw  sources  in  connection  with  Anglo-Scandinavian  anthroponymy. 
Further  aspects  of  Scandinavian  naming  are  covered  by  Cecily  Clark 
(Nomina),  who  somewhat  tentatively  asserts  a  Low  German  component  in  the 
continental  name-stock  of  medieval  King’s  Lynn,  and  underlines  (i)  a  strong 
tendency  towards  names  of  abstract  import  (Constancia  . . .)  and  Christian 
names  among  women,  (ii)  a  conservatism  in  women’s  names,  and  (iii)  a  lower 
incidence  of  Scandinavian  names  among  women  than  among  men. 

H.  Barry  and  A.  S.  Harper  (Names)  propose,  using  some  English  evidence, 
that  there  is  a  universal  tendency  for  personal  names  which  are,  or  have 
become,  ambiguous  as  to  sex  to  become  specialized  preferentially  as  female  (as 
with  Evelyn).  This  seems  never  to  have  worked  out  in  the  case  of  Sidney, 
homophonous  with  one  reflex  of  Sidonie  -  females  have,  if  rarely,  borne  the 
name  Sidney  in  my  (fairly  short)  lifetime.  Perhaps  obsolescence  has  won  the 
day  here. 

Thomas  L.  Markey  (BN)  discusses  the  Celtic  background,  both  linguistic 
and  cultural,  of  the  Lear  story  and  the  names  of  its  protagonists.  Other  less 
linguistic  literary-onomastic  works  include:  J.  de  Oliveira  e  Silva’s  on  names  in 
Philip  Sidney  (SP);  K.  B.  Harder  on  Dickens’s  onomastic  notebooks  (Names); 
and  L.  R.  N.  Ashley  on  Albee’s  names  (Names). 

As  for  surnames:  Bo  Selten  offers  English  etymologies,  in  conjunction  with 
the  French  preposition  de,  for  the  names  Dwight  and  Dwayne  on  the  analogy 
of  the  established  etymology  of  Delbridge  (NOB).  Peter  McClure  discusses 
Waterer  (Nomina)  showing  it  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  same  person  as  at  Water 
and  therefore  to  be  a  ‘Croucher’-type  locational  surname  as  opposed  to  an 
occupational  one. 

The  main  bibliography  having  a  section  devoted  to  research  on  English 
names,  that  of  Onoma,  still  lags  behind;  we  await  the  volume  projected  for 
1982  which  deals  with  1979-81.  Potential  users  will  have  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  extracting  English  material  from  the  more  general  annual  bibliog¬ 
raphy  in  Nomina.  Work  on  the  material  of  previous  years  has  been  made 
slightly  easier  by  the  publication  of  an  index  to  Names,  Vols.  16-30.  Finally,  a 
number  of  important  works  are  known  to  be  in  the  final  stages  of  preparation, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  several  of  them  will  be  published  during  1983. 

46  Topothesia:  Aisti  in  onoir  T.  S.  O.  Maille,  ed.  by  B.  S.  Mac  Aodha.  UGal.  pp.  xxi  + 
179.  IR£15. 
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9.  Stylistics  and  Literary  Language 

In  what  has  been  a  fairly  unexciting  year  for  stylistic  studies  one  introductory 
work  to  an  aspect  of  the  history  of  literary  language  has  been  published  and  the 
resurgence  of  interest  amongst  linguists  in  metrical  phenomena  indeed  makes 
the  publication  of  The  Rhythms  of  English  Roetry  by  Derek  Attridge47  timely. 
The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  In  Part  I  Attridge  gives  a  clear  and  brief, 
but  wide-ranging,  survey  of  old  and  new  prosodic  theory.  Part  II  is  a  more 
detailed  study  of  various  rhythmical  types,  although  always  valuably  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  homogeneity  of  English  verse  tradition.  Part  III  is  an  attempt  to  provide 
rules  of  metre,  in  a  manner  less  mechanical  and  more  various  than  early 
generative  attempts,  although  perhaps  the  results  are  already  in  need  of 
recasting.  Finally,  Part  IV  discusses  the  relation  between  the  linguistic  struc¬ 
tures  and  their  literary  function.  This  is  a  stimulating  book,  both  suitable  for 
senior  undergraduates  and  rewarding  for  anyone  who  teaches  or  researches  in 
the  area. 

Turning  to  chronologically  restricted  studies,  we  find  firstly  a  reasonable 
haul  of  material  on  OE.  In  ‘Latin  for  Old  English  in  Anglo-Saxon  Manuscripts’ 
(. LFLV 9)  Fred  C.  Robinson  rather  convincingly  shows  that  in  all  probability 
Anglo-Saxon  scribes  could  occasionally  write  a  Latin  word  even  when  thinking 
in  English.  In  ‘Modes  of  Address  in  TElfrie’s  Lives  of  Saints  Homilies’  ( SN) 
Ruth  Waterhouse  studies  how  yElfric  uses  such  features  as  exclusive  and 
inclusive  we  to  link  together  preacher  and  congregation,  and  she  exemplifies 
this  by  a  particular  study  of  two  of  the  homilies.  In  1976  the  same  writer  wrote 
an  essay  suggesting  ways  in  which  TElfric  might  have  used  various  types  of 
discourse  for  didactic  purposes,  and  that  essay  is  now  viewed  somewhat 
sceptically  by  Bernadette  Moloney  in  ‘Another  Look  at  iElfric’s  Use  of  Dis¬ 
course  in  Some  Saints’  Lives’  (ES).  Johan  Kerling,  in  ‘A  Case  of  “Slipping”: 
Direct  and  Indirect  Speech  in  Old  English  Prose’  ( Neophil ),  suggests  briefly 
that  the  beginning  of  the  Ohthere  passage  may  exemplify  a  hidden  shift  from 
indirect  to  direct  speech. 

There  are  a  couple  of  papers  on  OE  metre  to  note.  Among  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Calvin  B.  Kendall  in  ‘The  Prefix  un~  and  the  Metrical  Grammar  of 
Beowulf  (ASE)  is  the  interesting  claim  that  stressing  of  that  prefix  is  necess¬ 
arily  linked  to  alliteration,  but  what  he  means  by  ‘metrical  grammar’  remains 
obscure,  or,  if  not  obscure,  worrying.  Ida  Masters  Hollo  well,  in  ‘Old  English 
Verse-Rhythm’  (ES),  claims  that  OE  half-lines  typically  have  a  falling,  dipodic 
structure,  a  structure  some  distance  removed  from  ordinary  OE  speech,  a 
proposition  which  is  difficult  to  accept  as  it  stands. 

There  is  rather  less  material  for  ME.  J.  D.  Burnley’s  ‘Criseyde’s  Heart  and 
the  Weakness  of  Women:  An  Essay  in  Lexical  Interpretation’  (SN)  is  perhaps 
mostly  of  literary  interest,  but  it  does  have  relevant  points  to  make  about 
Chaucer’s  use  of  semi-technical  words  such  as  corage.  In  ‘A  Syntactic  Correlate 
of  Style  Switching  in  The  Canterbury  Tales'  (ICHL  310)  Lynn  Ness  and 
Caroline  Duncan-Rose  take  rather  a  long  time  to  come  to  the  nub  of  their 
argument,  namely,  that  tense-shifting  in  the  Tales  appears  to  be  directly 
correlated  with  the  nature  of  the  discourse  or  narration  in  the  poem  at  different 
points. 

47  The  Rhythms  of  English  Poetry,  by  Derek  Attridge.  English  Language  Series  14. 
Longman,  pp.  xii  +  395.  hb  £14.95,  pb  £8.95. 
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LTndergraduate  students  of  literature  often  study  Shakespeare  in  a  linguistic 
vacuum,  and  the  purpose  of  S.  S.  Hussey’s  The  Literary  Language  of  Shake¬ 
speare48  is  to  remedy  that  state  of  affairs.  Hussey  starts  off  by  discussing 
vocabulary,  then  moves  on  to  rhetoric  and  sentence  structure,  and  finally  to 
smaller  points  of  syntax  before  leading  to  what  is  in  effect  the  second  part  of  the 
book,  a  more  detailed  study  of  register  and  style-types  in  Shakespeare.  The 
text  is  clearly  written  and  the  author  rightly  avoids  the  discussion  in  detail  of 
matters  of  linguistic  interest  if  such  matters  are  not  also  of  literary  interest. 
Equally  welcome  is  his  setting  of  Shakespeare  in  the  late  Elizabethan  linguistic 
context.  The  book  can  only  help  the  undergraduate  to  gain  a  better  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare  and  is  to  be  wholly  welcomed.  Also  dealing  with  this 
period,  albeit  in  a  much  more  restricted  fashion,  is  Gilbert  Youmans’s  ‘ Ham¬ 
let’s  Testimony  on  Kiparsky’s  Theory  of  Metre’  ( Neophil ),  in  which  Youmans 
offers  a  considered  and  sensitive  defence  of  the  fundamentals  of  Paul 
Kiparsky’s  metrical  theories. 

We  can  now  move  on  to  a  small  group  of  articles  on  twentieth-century 
literary  language.  In  ‘The  De-automatization  of  Grammar:  From  Priestley’s 
“An  Inspector  Calls”  ’  ( LFLV 9)  Michael  A.  K.  Halliday  persuasively  and 
intelligently  reveals  how  the  intricate  organization  of  linguistic  systems  in 
apparently  unadorned  and  ‘flat’  prose  can  be  used  to  foreground  key  theories 
in  the  play.  N.  E.  Ossleton,  in  ‘On  the  Use  of  the  Perfect  in  Present-tense 
Narrative’  ( ES )  very  briefly  makes  an  acutely  observed  and  important  point, 
the  whole  presented  in  a  model  fashion.  H.  Sopher,  in  ‘Parallelism  in  Modern 
English  Prose’  (ES),  extends  Geoffrey  Leech’s  discussion  of  parallelism  in 
poetry  to  Modem  English  prose,  and  suggests  that  it  is  mainly  a  grammatical, 
not  a  literary,  device.  In  ‘The  Stylistic  Analysis  of  Poetic  Texts:  Owen’s  Futility 
and  Davie’s  The  Garden  Party ’  (LFLV9)  Norman  Macleod  shows  by  example 
how  a  detailed  linguistic  analysis  of  poetic  texts  can  guide  us  to  possible 
interpretations,  and  he  is  especially  clear  in  his  discussion  of  Futility.  Archibald 
A.  Hill’s  ‘Rhymes  and  Reasons,  the  Practice  of  Two  Poets’  (LFLV9)  is,  despite 
the  title,  primarily  concerned  with  an  evaluation  of  the  rhyming  practices  of 
one  poet,  namely  Edna  St  Vincent  Millay.  In  Tng  Forms  in  Four  Quartets’  (ES) 
Frances  O.  Austin  notes  several  different  ways  in  which  Eliot  (apparently 
consciously)  used  gerunds  and  present  participles  for  literary  effect  in  these 
poems. 

A  special  issue  of  JPrag  has  been  devoted  to  the  question  of  ‘narrative 
grammars’ ,  and  I  have  picked  out  from  that  issue  for  special  mention  Charles  J. 
Fillmore’s  ‘Story  Grammars  and  Sentence  Grammars:  Some  Considerations’, 
which  contains  some  common-sense  and  level-headed  objections  to  the  more 
theoretical  and  ‘generative’  accounts  of  narrative  grammars.  Finally,  I  should 
mention  The  Prague  School:  Selected  Writings,  1929-46,  edited  by  Peter 
Steiner49,  even  if  only  to  point  out  that  the  book  is  a  collection  of  Prague  School 
articles  on  semiotic  theory  and  ‘structuralism’,  and  does  not  contain  items  of 
direct  linguistic  interest.  Caveat  emptor. 


48  The  Literary  Language  of  Shakespeare,  by  S.  S.  Hussey.  Longman,  pp.  x  -I-  214. 
£5.50. 

49  The  Prague  School:  Selected  Writings,  1 929-46,  ed.  by  Peter  Steiner.  UTex.  pp.  xii 
+  219.  £23.30. 
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The  increase  of  interest  in  OE,  which  I  remarked  upon  last  year,  has  been 
maintained,  and  there  has  been  an  excellent  diversity  of  topics  and  opinions,  so 
that  I  can  say  with  the  Maxim-writer  Swa  monige  beop  men  ofer  eorpan,  swa 
beop  modgeponcas;  tele  him  hafap  sundorsefan  ( Maxims  I.III.  167-8). 


1.  Bibliography 

For  reference  to  this  year’s  publications  only  the  first  volume  covering 
January  to  June  of  th &  International  Medieval  Bibliography1  has  yet  appeared, 
but  it  is,  as  usual,  invaluable  for  its  wide  scope  and  ease  of  reference.  I  notice 
one  or  two  misprints,  Stephen  A.  Mitchell  appearing  as  ‘Mirchell’,  and  Harvey 
de  Roo’s  ‘Beowulf  2223b:  a  thief  by  any  other  name?’  ( MP ,  YW  62.95)  given 
as  1982  and  not  correctly  as  1981.  Carl  T.  Berkhout,  Martin  Biddle,  T.  J. 
Brown,  Peter  A.  Clayton,  C.  R.  E.  Coutts,  and  Simon  Keynes  have  produced 
their  very  clearly  laid-out  ‘Bibliography  for  1981’  in  ASE,  and  Carl  T. 
Berkhout  has  his  ‘Old  English  Bibliography  1981’  in  OEN.  The  same  com¬ 
piler  has  also  produced  an  excellent  list  of  ‘Old  English  Research  in 
Progress  1981-1982’  (NM)  which  supplements  earlier  AM  reports,  adding 
142  items  to  the  standing  record  and  noting  items  which  have  appeared  in 
earlier  reports  only  if  these  show  a  significant  change  or  modification  of 
title  or  scope. 

A  useful  list  of  nine  corrigenda  and  three  addenda  to  the  late  Neil  Ripley 
Ker’s  ‘Supplement’  (ASE,  1976)  has  been  prepared  by  Mary  Blockley  in 
‘Addenda  and  Corrigenda  to  N.  R.  Ker’s  “A  Supplement  to  Catalogue  of 
Manuscripts  Containing  Anglo-Saxon”  ’  ( N&Q ),  and  in  ‘A  Supplement  to 
Hand-List  of  Non-Runic  Inscriptions’  (ASE),  Elizabeth  Okasha  adds  twenty- 
six  further  items  to  her  Hand- List  of  1 97 1  (YW  52.35).  Each  entry  carries  a  full 
description  and  is  illustrated  by  plates.  The  entries  are  followed  by  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  which  gives  full  reference  for  all  abbreviated  forms  quoted  in  the 
supplement  where  these  do  not  already  appear  in  the  General  Bibliography  of 
the  Hand-List.  There  are  also  further  addenda  to  the  Hand-List  providing  new 
or  revised  information  arranged  and  numbered  according  to  the  original 
entries.  Finally,  there  are  corrigenda  to  the  Hand-List.  This  supplement  is  not 
only  interesting  in  its  own  right,  but  a  useful  reminder  that  a  surprising  amount 
of  Anglo-Saxon  inscriptional  material  is  still  being  discovered. 

1  International  Medieval  Bibliography,  ed.  by  Richard  J.  Walsh.  Maney.  Vol.  1 
(January-June  1982).  pp.  li  +  290. 
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2.  Social,  Cultural,  and  Intellectual  Background 

The  extraordinary  and  fascinating  diversity  of  articles  this  year  makes  up  for 
the  fact  that  I  have  seen  no  major  work  entirely  devoted  to  OE,  though 
perhaps  I  should  say  with  Kai  Lung,  ‘But  however  entrancing  it  is  to  wander 
unchecked  through  a  garden  of  bright  images,  are  we  not  enticing  your  mind 
from  another  subject  of  almost  equal  importance?’  Probably  the  most  out¬ 
standing  work  appears  in  commemoration  of  the  fifteenth  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Boethius,  celebrated  by  a  collection  of  articles,  Boethius.  His  Life, 
Thought  and  Influence 2  edited  by  Margaret  Gibson,  which  I  was  unable  to  see 
last  year.  Admittedly,  the  majority  of  the  articles  do  not  deal  specifically  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  but  many  of  them  are  of  enormous  value  as  back¬ 
ground  reading  and  to  be  highly  recommended.  Some  have  direct  bearing 
on  the  period,  and,  among  these,  Osmund  Lewry,  O.P.  on  ‘Boethian  Logic 
in  the  Medieval  West’  shows  how  the  logic  and  the  philosophic  translations  of 
Boethius  influenced  medieval  education  from  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  on¬ 
wards.  Fr  Lewry  demonstrates  the  ways  in  which  Alcuin,  Abbo,  and  Anselm 
used  Boethian  logic,  and  gives  tables  to  indicate,  from  surviving  Mss.,  the  com¬ 
parative  uses  made  of  the  continuous  translations  of  the  Perihermeneias ,  the 
Isagoge ,  and  the  Praedicamenta,  and  of  the  first  and  second  Boethian  commen¬ 
tary  versions  of  these,  from  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  This  is  valuable 
for  its  clear  demonstration  of  those  aspects  of  Boethius’s  work  which  were 
most  used  and  esteemed  at  specific  times,  and  why  the  balance  shifted.  Also  in 
this  collection,  Christopher  Page  in  ‘The  Boethian  Metrum  Bella  bis  quinis :  a 
new  song  from  Saxon  Canterbury’  has  produced  an  important  study  of  one 
Ms.,  a  copy  of  the  Consolatio  made  at  St  Augustine’s  Canterbury  c.  1000,  now 
Bodleian  Ms.  Auct.  F.I.15.  Ten  of  the  metra  in  this  Ms.  are  notated  with 
staffless  neumes,  showing  that  they  were  intended  to  be  sung.  The  melodic  line 
of  the  Bella  bis  quinis  (IV  m.  vii)  is  clearly  very  similar  to  that  which  pseudo- 
Odo  gives  in  letter  notation  for  the  same  metrum  in  his  De  Musica  ( c .  1000?). 
Page  transcribes  the  pseudo-Odo  setting,  and  gives  the  Canterbury  version  in 
parallel,  showing  the  neumes  and  reconstructing  them  on  the  five-line  staff, 
which  shows  both  similarities  and  divergencies  very  clearly.  His  discovery  is 
significant,  first,  in  that  it  adds  to  the  tiny  number  of  non-liturgical  Latin 
musical  settings  surviving  from  the  OE  period,  and,  secondly,  because  only  a 
few  lines  of  these  metra  bear  neumes,  which  suggests  that  the  melody  is 
intended  to  be  repeated  as  in  verses  of  a  hymn  tune,  though  melody  here  bears 
no  relation  to  the  sense  of  the  text.  Page  suggests  that  this  type  of  non-liturgical 
setting  was  inspired  by  Latin  hymns,  which  opens  the  possibility  that  OE 
vernacular  poetry  might  have  used  similar  models,  and  have  been  sung  or 
chanted  in  the  same  manner. 

One  article,  Malcolm  Godden’s  ‘King  Alfred’s  Boethius’,  is  central  to  OE 
scholarship.  Where  did  Alfred  obtain  his  knowledge  of  the  Consolation,  and 
why  did  he  select  it  for  translation,  since  before  his  time  it  was  apparently 
unknown  in  England?  Godden  suspects  on  the  evidence  of  what  appear  to  be 
Welsh  ninth-century  Latin  glosses  to  Ms.  Vatican,  Bibl.  Apost.,  lat.  3363,  that 
it  was  Asser  who  introduced  Alfred  to  the  text,  and  the  topic  of  Barbarian 
invasions  which  gave  it  its  appeal.  He  suggests  that  the  same  Ms.  represents  the 

2  Boethius.  His  Life,  Thought  and  Influence,  ed.  by  Margaret  Gibson.  Blackwell 
(1981).  pp.  xxv  +  451.  £25. 
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Latin  commentary  for  the  use  of  which  the  translation  provides  evidence, 
though  he  cannot  offer  conclusive  proof  of  this.  Finally,  he  considers  the  ways 
in  which  Alfred  adapted  Boethius’s  philosophy  to  his  own  viewpoint. 

Asser  re-appears  in  David  Dumville’s  ‘The  “Six”  Sons  of  Rhodri  Mawr:  A 
Problem  in  Asser’s  Life  of  King  Alfred'  ( CMCS ).  Two  sons  of  Rhodri  are  well 
attested  and  a  third  is  probable.  Of  Asser’s  apparent  six,  for  fear  of  whom 
Hyfaidd,  King  of  Dyfed,  subjected  himself  to  the  overlordship  of  Alfred,  three 
have  vanished.  Dumville’s  solution  is  that  the  only  known  medieval  Ms.  of 
Asser,  the  Cotton  Ms.  destroyed  in  1731,  read  not  sex  but  ui  (by  force),  and 
that  the  word  was  wrongly  transcribed.  This  suggestion  is  given  weight  by  the 
Cotton  transcript’s  later,  clear  error  where  the  undoubted  Rotri  ui  coactus  has 
become  the  meaningless  Rotri  sextus  coactus.  Admittedly  this  solution  does 
not  determine  the  real  number  of  Rhodri’s  sons,  but  does  account  for  the 
unlikely  ‘six’. 

Another  possible  solution  to  an  old  problem  is  suggested  by  R.  H.  C.  Davis 
in  ‘Alfred  and  Guthrum’s  Frontier’  (EHR).  Land-grant  charters  show  that  a 
number  of  places  which  had  been  on  Alfred’s  side  of  the  frontier  in  the  treaty  of 
886/90  were  being  recovered  from  the  Danes  between  912  and  914,  yet  the 
Chronicle  never  mentions  this  apparent  collapse  of  the  original  frontier.  This 
might  suggest  that,  as  Professor  Shippey  supposed  in  ‘A  Missing  Army:  Some 
Doubts  About  the  Alfredian  Chronicle’  ( YW  62.104),  the  chronicler  was  not 
so  impartial  an  annalist  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  and  that  silence 
might  have  been  the  best  propaganda  for  Alfred’s  aims.  Davis’s  next  point  is 
that  the  treaty  itself  shows  that  for  a  short  period,  Alfred  was  ignoring  Mercia’s 
claim  to  land  north  of  the  middle  and  lower  Thames,  and  notably  to  Bucking¬ 
ham.  This  could  allow  an  earlier  date  for  the  Burghal  Hidage  than  the  usually 
accepted  earliest  date  of  914  when  the  chronicler  records  the  recapture  of 
Buckingham  from  the  Danes  by  Edward  the  Elder.  On  the  evidence  of  the 
treaty,  the  Burghal  Hidage  could  date  from  886/90.  Davis  provides  a  map 
comparing  the  treaty  frontier  with  that  suggested  by  the  Burghal  Hidage, 
which  shows  that  the  most  significant  difference  is  the  position  of  London; 
English  by  the  treaty,  but  Danish  on  the  Burghal  Hidage.  This,  he  suggests, 
also  accords  with  a  date  of  c.  886  for  the  Hidage,  shortly  before  Alfred’s 
occupation  of  London,  when  the  Chronicle  records  that  ‘all  the  English  people 
that  were  not  under  subjection  to  the  Danes  submitted  to  him’,  a  statement 
which  would  cover  Mercians  as  well  as  West  Saxons.  Possibly  the  only  defect  in 
this  otherwise  beautifully  clear  and  simple  explanation  is  that  Davis  assumes 
that  the  frontier  constituted  a  clear  national  demarcation-line,  though  the 
evidence  of  charters  could  suggest  that  it  was  always  less  definite  than  this.  It  is 
surprising  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted  the  work  of  Robin  Flower, 
whom  he  does  not  cite,  which  might  have  suggested  other  ways  of  interpreting 
the  evidence. 

A  very  good  argument  against  reading  Anglo-Saxon  history  in  terms  of  the 
varying  successes  of  early  kings  to  achieve  political  supremacy  appears  in 
Acta3.  In  ‘The  Swinging  Pendulum  and  the  Turning  Wheel:  The  Anglo-Saxon 
State  Before  Alfred’,  Joel  T.  Rosenthal  warns  us  against  seeing  history  in  the 
nineteenth-century  fashion  of  swings  of  the  pendulum  or  succeeding  cycles, 

3  Acta.  Vol.  VI:  The  Earlv  Middle  Ages,  ed.  by  William  H.  Snyder.  CMERS.  pp.  vi  + 
143.  $10. 
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and  suggests  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  early  Saxon  kingdoms  was  caused  not  by 
the  skilful  or  unskilful  policies  of  their  kings,  but  by  material  and  institutional 
resources.  By  the  late  seventh,  or  early  eighth,  century  Wessex,  Mercia,  and 
Northumbria  were  held  in  a  kind  of  equilibrium  which  only  the  chance  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  Viking  raids  upset,  leaving  the  way  clear  for  Wessex  to  achieve 
hegemony.  He  therefore  believes  that  the  period  before  Alfred  should  be 
assessed  in  economic  and  statistical  rather  than  in  political  terms.  Few  early 
kings  were  concerned  with  the  idea  of  a  unified  English  kingdom,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  which  would  anyway  have  been  virtually  impossible.  Rosenthal 
handles  his  material  very  clearly,  and  the  article  is  a  useful  one. 

Another  excellent  collection  of  articles,  only  some  of  which  are  immediately 
relevant  to  the  Anglo-Saxonist,  has  appeared  in  Ireland  in  Early  Mediaeval 
Europe.  Studies  in  Memory  of  Kathleen  Hughes 4,  edited  by  Dorothy 
Whitelock,  Rosamond  McKitterick,  and  David  Dumville.  The  purpose  of  the 
book,  which  is  illustrated  by  excellent  plates,  is  to  show  medieval  Ireland,  not 
in  isolation,  but  in  the  whole  context  of  the  development  of  European  culture. 
As  Rosamond  McKitterick’s  memorial  tribute  shows,  though  Kathleen 
Hughes  was  primarily  a  historian  whose  chief  field  was  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  early  medieval  Ireland,  she  was  also  a  scholar  whose  work  crossed 
many  boundaries,  moving  beyond  Celtic  studies  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Viking  fields;  work  in  areas,  in  fact,  where  many  recent  scholars  have  seen  the 
need  for  research,  and  deplored  the  lack  of  scholars  qualified  to  carry  it  out. 
She  was  one  of  that  small  company  whose  early  death  is  the  more  to  be 
lamented. 

It  is  also  saddening  to  remember  that  little  more  than  a  month  after  the 
publication  of  this  book  in  memory  of  her  friend  Kathleen  Hughes,  Dorothy 
Whitelock  was  herself  dead,  her  final  work  on  King  Alfred  completed,  but  not 
yet  through  the  press.  Her  contribution  to  this  volume  is  an  article  on  ‘Bishop 
Ecgred,  Pehtred  and  NialT  which  traces,  with  the  meticulous  scholarship  so 
typical  of  her  work,  the  connections  between  Pehtred’s  condemned  account  of 
the  infamous  ‘Sunday  Letter’,  the  Irish  version  of  the  same  from  the  Cain 
Domnaig  and  the  two  OE  homilies  which  seem  most  closely  related. 

‘The  Vikings  in  Ireland’  by  Peter  Sawyer,  from  the  same  collection,  acts 
as  a  useful  corrective  to  the  tendency  of  some  Anglo-Saxonists  to  lump 
Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Swedes  into  an  amorphous  collection  of  ‘Vikings’. 
Culturally,  the  different  races  of  Vikings  were  quite  distinct,  and  the  study  of 
Icelandic  culture  from  the  ninth  century  when  it  was,  like  Ireland,  invaded  by 
Norwegians,  can  tell  us  much  about  Norwegian  culture  of  which  we  know  less 
than  we  do  of  the  other  Viking  races. 

From  barbarians  to  saints,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Fifth  International 
Symposium  organized  by  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Vernacular  Literature  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  are  published  in  Hagiography  and  Medieval  Litera¬ 
ture.  A  Symposium* ,  edited  by  Hans  Bekker-Nielson,  Peter  Foote,  Jprgen 
Hpjgaard  Jprgensen,  and  Tore  Nyberg.  This  collection  contains  a  useful 

4  Ireland  in  Early  Mediaeval  Europe.  Studies  in  Memory  of  Kathleen  Hughes ,  ed.  by 
Dorothy  Whitelock,  Rosamond  McKitterick,  and  David  Dumville.  CUP.  pp.  x  +  406. 
£39. 

5  Hagiography  and  Medieval  Literature.  A  Symposium,  ed.  by  Hans  Bekker-Nielson, 
Peter  Foote,  Jprgen  Hpjgaard  Jprgensen,  and  Tore  Nyberg.  OdenseU  (1981).  pp.  169. 
Dan.kr.120. 
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general  article  by  Regis  Boyer,  ‘An  attempt  to  define  the  typology  of  medieval 
hagiography’,  according  to  specific  categories.  He  deals  first  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  time  and  space,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  type  of  the  central  figure, 
whether  martyr,  virgin,  confessor,  etc.,  continues  with  an  examination  of  the 
structure  and  justifications  of  the  vita,  and  ends  by  considering  the  ethos  of  the 
society  as  a  whole  as  it  is  shown  in  the  hagiography.  Boyer  takes  the  Martinus 
saga  as  his  primary  example,  but  his  conclusions  seem  valid  for  almost  any 
medieval  saint’s  life. 

The  same  book  contains  Christine  E.  Fell’s  ‘Hild,  Abbess  of 
Streonaeshalch’.  This  most  learned  and  yet  delightfully  readable  paper  was 
delivered  at  Odense  on  17  November  1980,  the  1300th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  St  Hild.  Beginning  from  the  suggestion  that  ‘Hild’  is  an  hypocoristic 
form,  probably  the  first  element  of  a  longer  (and  more  likely)  name,  Professor 
Fell  continues  with  some  excellent  detective  work  on  the  omissions  from 
Bede’s  account.  Deduction  suggests  that  Hild  was  likely  to  have  been  a  widow 
when,  at  thirty-three,  she  entered  the  religious  life,  and  possibly  the  widow  of  a 
pagan  husband.  Place-name  evidence  for  Hild’s  first  two  communities  is  con¬ 
sidered,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  detailed  discussion  of  whether  Bede’s 
Streonaeshalch  should  be  identified  with  Whitby.  Professor  Fell  then  turns  to 
further  biographical  details,  in  Bede  and  in  later  accounts,  and  to  the  problem 
of  dating  the  translation  of  the  bones  to  Glastonbury  -  or  elsewhere?  -  and  to 
the  oddly  sparse  and  scattered  references  to  St  Hild  in  the  liturgy.  A  sketch- 
map  shows  the  geographical  limitations  of  the  cult,  and  dedications  show  that  it 
was  also  limited  chronologically.  The  paper  ends  with  an  assessment  of  Hild’s 
achievements,  her  concern  for  education,  and  her  sponsorship  of  Caedmon  - 
which  suggests  that  she  may  have  been  an  instigator  in  the  shift  from  oral  to 
written  transmission  of  vernacular  literature. 

While  Professor  Fell  believes  that  Bede  chose  to  omit  certain  facts  about  the 
life  of  St  Hild,  Donald  K.  Fry  investigates  the  reasons  why  so  many  scholars 
have  both  trusted  Bede  as  a  historian  and  revered  him  as  a  personality.  In 
‘The  Art  of  Bede  II:  The  Reliable  Narrator  as  Persona’  (Acta3)  he  examines 
Bede’s  own  use  of  literary  cqnventions,  the  way  in  which  he  presents  the 
persona  of  the  narrator,  the  careful  citation  of  authorities,  and  the  overall  tone, 
and  concludes  that  all  these  were  Bede’s  quite  conscious  attempt  to  produce 
exactly  the  effect  he  intended.  But  he  did  not  intend  to  deceive:  the  reader  is 
always  made  aware  of  what  Bede  is  doing,  and  this  too  leads  to  the  sense  of 
trust  in  the  reliability  both  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  and  of  its  author.  This 
article,  unlike  Bede’s  writing,  is  deceptively  simple,  but  the  question  it  raises  is 
fundamental,  and  Professor  Fry  has  not  only  seen  the  need  to  ask  it,  but  has 
provided  a  very  good  answer. 

A  long  and  important  article  on  the  shift  in  emphasis  in  Bede  research,  and 
notably  on  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  positivist  viewpoint  is  produced  by  Jan 
Davidse  in  ‘The  Sense  of  History  in  the  Works  of  the  Venerable  Bede’  (SMed). 
Bede’s  historical  writings  were  based  on  his  religious-exegetic  position,  and 
Davidse  examines  this  in  detail.  He  divides  his  study  into  sections,  and  discus¬ 
ses  Bede’s  attitude  to  time  and  eternity,  and  to  Christianity  and  historical 
reality,  and  deals  with  critical  work  on  these  aspects.  He  concludes  that  Bede’s 
writings  are  a  history  of  his  own  people  from  his  own  monastic  perspective, 
which  sees  this  history  as  a  part  of  the  great  plan  for  the  redemption  of 
mankind. 
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One  hagiographic  tradition  not  covered  by  Regis  Boyer’s  summary  (see 
above,  p.  48)  and  apparently  peculiar  to  England,  is  noted  by  D.  W.  Rollason 
in  ‘The  cults  of  murdered  royal  saints  in  Anglo-Saxon  England’  (ASE).  To  be 
murdered,  for  secular  reasons,  by  fellow  Christians,  appears  to  have  been  an 
approved  test  of  sanctity  among  members  of  Anglo-Saxon  royal  families. 
Rollason  takes  the  whole  group  of  these  figures  in  descending  order  of  credibil¬ 
ity,  from  the  well-attested  Edward  the  Martyr,  to  the  more  dubious  seventh- 
century  Mercian  princes  Wulflad  and  Rufinus,  and  considers  the  validity  of  the 
evidence  for  their  cults.  All  the  stories  have  much  in  common,  suggesting 
either  a  commonly  accepted  body  of  ideas,  or  that  hagiographers  imitated  each 
other.  Rollason  suspects  that  this  tradition  was  fostered  for  certain  political 
reasons,  which  he  outlines,  and  points  out  (with  the  caveat  that  such  motives 
should  not  be  overemphasized)  that  a  political  aspect  of  the  cult  of  English 
martyrs  continued  into  post-Conquest  times,  and  that  the  cases  of  Thomas 
Beckett,  Archbishop  Scrope,  and  Henry  VI  show  strong  similarities. 

‘The  Cult  of  St.  Indract  at  Glastonbury’  by  Michael  Lapidge,  in  the  Kathleen 
Hughes  memorial  volume4,  shows  that  there  was  an  unusual  local  cult  of  an 
Irish  saint,  Indract  (or  Indrechtach),  at  Glastonbury  in  the  late  Anglo-Saxon 
period.  Lapidge  prints,  for  the  first  time,  the  Latin  Passio  S.  Indracti  et 
sociorum  eius  from  Bodleian  Digby  Ms.  112,  in  which  the  author  gives  his 
source  as  an  OE  exemplar,  now  lost.  The  article  is  a  good  piece  of  detective 
work  which  provides  a  plausible  hypothesis  both  for  the  identification  of 
Indract  with  Indrechtach,  and  for  the  rise  of  his  cult  at  Glastonbury. 

Michael  Lapidge  also  outlines  ‘The  Present  State  of  Anglo-Latin  Studies’  in 
Insular  Latin  Studies.  Papers  on  Latin  Texts  and  Manuscripts  of  the  British 
Isles:  550-1 0666  edited  by  Michael  W.  Herren.  This  is  a  useful  account  of 
recent  Anglo-Latin  studies,  of  interest  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  for  the  light 
it  sheds  on  such  topics  as  the  availability  of  books  within  the  period,  literacy, 
legal  knowledge,  the  extent  of  continental  influence,  and  culture  in  general.  In 
particular,  the  forthcoming  translation  of  Aldhelm’s  poetry  by  Michael 
Lapidge  and  James  Rosier,  intended  as  a  companion  volume  to  Aldhelm:  The 
Prose  Works  edited  by  Michael  Herren  and  Michael  Lapidge  (YW  60.57),  and 
the  work  at  present  being  done  on  Byrhtferth  of  Ramsey,  will  be  especially 
valuable  to  Anglo-Saxonists.  This  article  adds  force  to  the  many  recent  pleas 
for  more  collaboration  among  scholars  working  in  different  areas,  or  in 
different  languages  within  the  same  period. 

The  same  volume  contains  Wesley  M.  Stevens’s  paper  on  ‘Scientific  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Early  Insular  Schools’.  Stevens  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  mathe¬ 
matical  methods  used  by  the  early  Church,  and  by  seventh-century  churchmen 
in  computing  the  date  of  Easter,  and  with  the  texts  that  were  used  in  the 
teaching  of  these  methods.  The  field  is  a  wide  one,  but  the  passages  which  deal 
with  Saxon  schools  are  valuable  for  their  clarification  of  the  real  complexity  of 
the  whole  Easter-date  problem.  Moreover,  Stevens  may  have  discovered  the 
answer  to  a  very  old  difficulty.  The  Exeter  Cathedral  Ms.  of  Isidore’s  De 
Natura  Rerum  (Ms.  Exeter  3507)  contains  a  diagrammatic  map,  with  the 
named  continents  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europa.  But  these,  compared  with  other 

6  Insular  Latin  Studies.  Tapers  on  Latin  Texts  and  Manuscripts  of  the  British  Isles: 
550-1066,  ed.  by  Michael  W.  Herren.  Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies: 
Toronto  (1981).  pp.  xiv  +  226.  $15. 
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Mss.  are  reversed,  with  Africa  at  the  Sower  left,  Europa  at  the  lower  right.  This 
has  always  been  taken  as  a  scribal  error,  but  Stevens  from  his  knowledge  of 
early  astronomy,  suggests  that,  astronomically,  two  perspectives  on  the  globe 
of  the  heavens  are  possible.  If  the  astronomer  looks  upwards,  with  Asia  at  his 
head,  then  Europe  is  right,  and  Africa  is  left.  If,  however,  he  imagines  himself 
looking  at  the  globe  from  a  point  in  space,  and  looks  east,  then  Europe  is  left 
and  Africa  is  right.  Both  the  first,  or  inner,  perspective  and  the  second,  or 
outer,  perspective  are  found  in  contemporary  literature  and  in  later  plani¬ 
spheres,  and  the  apparent  error  of  the  Exeter  Ms.  could  point  to  greater 
knowledge  rather  than  to  scribal  stupidity. 

Early  science  is  also  the  subject  of  M.  L.  Cameron’s  ‘The  sources  of  medical 
knowledge  in  Anglo-Saxon  England’  (ASE).  This  is  an  attempt  to  document 
medical  texts  which  were  available  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  physician,  and  to  trace 
the  sources  from  which  they  were  derived.  Ms  Cameron  starts  with  foreign 
works  which  could  have  been  known  in  England  by  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  lists  fifteen  major  texts.  She  discusses,  briefly,  the  types  of  Mss.  in 
which  these  writings  are  found,  and  then  examines  the  evidence  for  knowledge 
of  them  in  England  in  the  eighth  century,  the  late  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
and  in  the  eleventh  century.  She  concludes  that  of  the  total  list,  almost  certain 
evidence  exists  for  eight,  and  two  others  are  probable,  thus  showing  that 
throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  English  physicians  had  the  same  texts 
available  to  them  as  their  continental  colleagues,  and  that  the  bulk  of  these 
texts  was  derived  from  classical  originals  which  later  became  the  sources  of  the 
Salernitan  School.  The  article  contains  appendixes  listing  the  contents  of  the 
eleventh-century  medical  compendia  now  in  St  John’s  College,  Oxford,  and  in 
Cambridge  University  Library. 

‘Anglo-Saxon  Women  and  the  Law’  by  Anne  L.  Klinck  ( JMH)  shows 
clearly  that  the  position  of  women  changed  very  considerably  during  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  was  never  (as  has  been  said)  ‘of  rough  equality’  with 
men.  It  varied  throughout  the  period  according  to  rank,  social  status,  and 
geographical  position,  and  did  not  show  an  immediate,  marked  deterioration 
after  the  Conquest.  The  codes  of  Ethelbert  and  Ine  suggest  that  women  were 
largely  regarded  as  the  property  of  men,  but  5  Ethelred  and  2  Cnut  indicate 
that  they  had  acquired  considerably  more  personal  legal  rights,  a  change 
probably  attributable  to  the  influence  of  the  Church,  though  erring  wives  were 
still  subject  to  far  harsher  punishments  than  those  imposed  on  guilty  husbands. 
This  is  a  very  useful  article  in  that  it  corrects  assumptions  which  it  clearly  shows 
to  be  unjustified. 

A  sound  argument  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Trimoda  necessitas  charter  of 
c.  685  as  genuine  is  put  forward  by  George  T.  Dempsey  in  ‘Legal  Terminology 
in  Anglo-Saxon  England:  The  Trimoda  Necessitas  Charter’  {Speculum).  The 
author  shows  that  the  phrase  is  typical  of  Aldhelm  of  Malmesbury’s  Latin  style, 
and  he  is  identified  in  the  charter  as  its  scribe.  The  matter  is  of  interest  not  only 
for  the  light  it  may  cast  on  exemptions  from  secular  services,  but  also  for  the 
connections  the  charter  suggests  between  Aldhelm  and  Theodore,  and  the 
questions  this  raises  concerning  the  existence  of  Roman  legal  texts  in  England 
and  their  possible  connection  with  the  code  of  Ine. 

Yet  another  attempt  to  identify  the  provenance  of  the  Sutton  Hoo 
‘whetstone  sceptre’  is  made  by  Michael  J.  Enright  in  ‘The  Sutton  Hoo  whet¬ 
stone  sceptre:  a  study  in  iconography  and  cultural  milieu’  {ASE).  This  one 
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concentrates  on  the  carved  human  faces  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  bar. 
Enright  brings  much  evidence  to  support  his  theory  that  the  ‘sceptre’  is  of 
Celtic  origin,  that,  as  with  other  objects  of  comparable  design,  it  has  phallic  and 
royal  symbolism,  and  that  the  terminal  stag  and  the  stone  itself  relate  the 
‘divine  smith  and  the  sacred  king’.  As  with  all  previous  theories,  too  much 
remains  unproven,  as,  indeed,  Enright  himself  points  out.  One  would  like 
more  evidence  about  the  ‘silty  greywacke’  from  which  the  whetstone  is  made, 
which  is  found  quite  widely  in  the  British  Isles,  but,  particularly,  why  it  is  said  to 
be  from  ‘probably  the  southern  uplands  of  Scotland’.  Also,  the  anthropological 
and  folk-lore  arguments  are  largely  based  on  conjecture.  We  are  left  with  an 
object  whose  use  appears  to  have  been  ceremonial  rather  than  practical,  whose 
design  might,  or  might  not,  be  symbolic;  but  I  think  that  Enright  has  made  out  a 
good  case  that  it  is  of  Celtic  rather  than  of  Anglo-Saxon  workmanship. 

Two  articles  have  appeared  on  puzzling  details  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  In 
‘The  Bayeux  Tapestry  Sails’  ( The  Mariners’  Mirror )  Owain  T.  P.  Roberts 
continues  the  debate  in  which  he  and  Professor  A.  W.  Sleeswyk  have  been 
engaging  on  the  strange,  apparently  triangular  shape  of  the  Norman  sails.  He 
describes  the  type  of  sail  very  clearly,  and  suggests  that  their  unusual  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  tapestry  is  the  result  of  the  use  of  the  contemporary  type  of  brails 
(i.e.  reefing  gear).  ‘Duke  William’s  messengers:  an  “insoluble,  reverse-order” 
scene  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry’  by  Richard  David  Wissolik  (M/E)  produces  a 
beautifully  simple  explanation  of  the  baffling  scene  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  in 
which  William’s  messengers  to  Count  Guy  of  Ponthieu  seem  to  appear  in  the 
wrong  order  if  the  makers  were  following  the  account  in  the  Norman  Gesta. 
Wissolik  not  only  points  out  that  the  order  is  exactly  that  of  Eadmer’s  Historia 
Novorum  in  Anglia,  but  that  Eadmer  himself  was  presented  as  a  child  to  the 
community  of  Christ’s  Church,  Canterbury,  and  that  the  Tapestry  was  made 
either  there,  or  in  the  nearby  St  Augustine’s.  Thus,  although  Eadmer’s  account 
first  appears  in  about  1109,  and  although  the  Tapestry  was  probably  com¬ 
pleted  by  1077,  he  was  in  an  excellent  position  for  access  to  first-hand  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Conquest  and  of  the  events  which  preceded  it.  Eadmer’s  own 
account  shows  marked  sympathy  for  the  conquered  English.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  Tapestry  itself,  made  as  it  was  by  English  workers,  parallels  this?  Wissolik 
suggests  that  it  is  plausible  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  pro-English  element  in 
both  the  Tapestry  and  in  Eadmer’s  Historia  which  may  point  to  the  use,  by 
both,  of  an  earlier,  now  lost,  English  account  of  the  events. 

K.  D.  Hartzell  discusses  ‘Some  New  English  Drawings  of  the  Tenth  Century’ 
(Acta3)  which  appear  in  Ms.  26  in  the  municipal  library  at  Rouen.  The  Ms.  is 
northern  French  of  the  mid  ninth  century.  Hartzell  produces  evidence  to 
suggest  that  the  drawings  of  Christ  and  St  John  the  Evangelist  which  appear  on 
f.  48,  not  a  part  of  the  original  Ms.,  are  the  work  of  an  English  artist,  or  artists 
of  the  tenth  century.  He  substantiates  his  evidence  by  comparison  with 
the  Sherborne  Pontifical,  and  makes  out  a  very  convincing  case  for  his 
belief. 

The  remaining  two  articles  in  this  section  are  linked  by  their  unusual  refer¬ 
ence  to  Laurence  Nowell,  the  sixteenth-century  antiquarian  Dean  of  Lichfield. 
The  first,  ‘Das  Studium  der  Angelsachsischen  Chronik  im  16.  jahrhundert; 
Nowell  und  Joscelyn’  by  Angelika  Lutz  (Anglia),  is  a  long  and  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  work  done  on  Anglo-Saxon,  and  especially  on  the  Chronicle,  by 
Laurence  Nowell  and  by  Matthew  Parker’s  Latin  secretary,  John  Joscelyn 
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(1529-1603).  She  gives  illustrations  of  Nowell’s  transcript,  though  not  of  his 
possible  attempt  at  forging  OE  material,  which  is  referred  to  by  Michael 
Murphy  in  his  ‘Scholars  at  Play:  A  Short  History  of  Composing  in  Old  English’ 
(OEN).  This  is  an  entertaining  survey  of  scholars  who  chose  to  compose  in 
OE,  from  Laurence  Nowell,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  translators,  and 
who  certainly  composed  in  OE,  to  the  nineteenth-century  Ingram,  who 
translated  the  first  fifteen  lines  of  Milton  s  Paradise  Eost  into  alliterative  OE 
verse.  The  examples  Murphy  gives  are  both  amusing,  and  (in  some  cases) 
impressive. 


3.  Vocabulary 

Very  little  general  work  seems  to  have  appeared  in  this  area,  though  there 
have  been  some  good  articles  on  vocabulary  in  specific  texts,  which  I  will 
discuss  in  the  appropriate  sections.  The  article  which  will,  I  think,  interest  the 
greatest  number  of  students  is  Torben  Kisbye’s  ‘A  Chronology  of  Old  English 
Vowel  Changes’  (OEN).  This  is  an  extremely  clear  diagrammatic  chronology 
tabulating  the  OE  vowel  changes.  Its  information  keeps  to  conservative  lines, 
probably  wisely,  as  it  is  clearly  intended  for  student  use.  The  verbal  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  sound  changes  recorded  in  the  diagram  are  beautifully  straight¬ 
forward  and  lucid. 

A  far  more  complex  matter  is  dealt  with  by  Alfred  Bammesberger  in  Der 
Optativ  Bei  Athematischen  Verbalstammen  im  Altenglischen’  (Anglia).  This 
is  a  well-documented  account  of  the  development  of  the  OE  optative  which 
leads  the  author  to  qualify  the  traditional  view  that  the  preterite  optative 
represents  the  direct  phonological  continuation  of  the  Germanic  optative.  He 
shows  clearly  that  reflections  of  the  athematic  optative  in  -I-  appear  only  in  a 
few  present  tense  forms,  whereas  the  preterite  optative  has  lost  the  inherited 
modal  indicator  in  favour  of  the  morpheme  -ae,  which  is  derived  from  the 
thematic  present. 

Richard  M.  Hogg  asks,  ‘Was  there  ever  an/o/-phoneme  in  Old  English?’ 
(NM).  His  question  is  really  a  counter  to  S.  M.  Kuhn’s  theory  that  the  Old 
English  reflex  of  Germanic  *a  +  nasal  which  was  phonemically/a/  in  Southern 
dialects,  became  phonemically  /a/  in  Anglian  dialects.  Hogg  shows  that  this 
would  only  have  been  possible  in  Mercia  and  Northumbria;  that,  even  here, 
the  evidence  for  Mercia  is  unconvincing;  and  that  though  the  phoneme  may 
well  have  existed  in  Northumbrian,  well-attested  analogical  change  suggests 
that  it  would  have  appeared  only  for  a  very  short  period. 

‘Rare  Words  in  Old  Northumbrian’  by  Alan  S.  C.  Ross  (N&Q)  lists,  with 
brief  comment,  first,  the  rare  words  which  occur  in  the  Lin dis  fame  Gospels  and 
the  Durham  Ritual,  and  second,  the  rare  words  occurring  in  Rushworth  Two. 
The  late  Professor  Ross  gives  his  definition  of  ‘rare’  at  the  beginning  of  his 
note,  and  then  divides  his  lists  according  to  type,  dealing  separately  with 
caiques,  first  occurrences,  words  which  appear  elsewhere  in  Germanic,  loan¬ 
words,  etc.  Brief  though  this  note  is,  it  will  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge 
of  Old  Northumbrian  vocabulary. 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to  see  David  Yerkes’s  Syntax  and  Style  in 
Old  English1. 

1  Syntax  and  Style  in  Old  English,  by  David  Yerkes.  CMERS.  pp.  112.  $11. 
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4.  Old  English  Literature:  General 

I  have  seen  little  large-scale  work  in  this  field,  and  few  articles.  OEN 
publishes  useful  abstracts  of  papers  given  at  the  Sixth  International  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Patristic,  Medieval,  and  Renaissance  Studies,  which  was  held  at  the 
Augustinian  Institute,  Villanova  University  in  September  1981,  and  also  of  a 
selection  of  papers  given  at  the  Seventeenth  International  Congress  on 
Medieval  Studies,  the  Medieval  Institute,  Western  Michigan  University  in 
1982.  The  first  issue  of  a  new,  international  yearbook  of  research  has  appeared 
this  year.  This  is  REAL:  The  Yearbook  of  Research  in  English  and  American 
Literature 8,  edited  by  Herbert  Grabes,  Hans-Jiirgen  Diller,  and  Hans  Bungert. 
Its  aim  is  the  publication  of  longer  articles  on  matters  of  current  research.  I 
shall  deal  with  relevant  articles  in  the  appropriate  sections. 

While,  on  the  whole,  there  have  been  few  really  satisfactory  translations  of 
OE  poetry,  and  while  I  spend  -  or  waste  -  much  time  in  trying  to  keep  students 
away  from  anything  they  may  conceivably  employ  as  a  ‘crib’,  I  must  confess  to 
both  admiration  and  liking  for  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry9,  translated  and  edited  by 

5.  A.  J.  Bradley.  The  whole  collection  is  something  of  a  tour  de  force,  a  single 
compendium  of  the  bulk  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  Nothing  major  is  omitted, 
and,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  the  Chronicle  poems  on  the  deaths  of 
Edgar  and  Edward,  the  strange  Exeter  Book  ‘Rhyming  Poem’,  and  perhaps 
‘Solomon  and  Saturn’,  there  is  very  little  anyone  would,  I  think,  wish  to  add. 
The  grouping  of  the  poems  by  codex,  and  in  their  manuscript  order,  seems 
eminently  practical  in  that  it  both  avoids  the  problem  of  grouping  by  putative 
date,  and  gives  the  student  a  real  sense  of  the  codices  themselves.  Poems  not 
translated  are  noted  and  discussed  in  the  headnotes  so  that  the  continuity  of 
each  codex  is  continued. 

The  translations  are  a  little  uneven,  perhaps  not  unexpectedly  in  such  a  large 
collection.  On  the  whole  the  prose  is  formal  but  easy,  retaining  some  allitera¬ 
tion,  but  not  too  insistently.  There  are  some  lapses  of  tone;  I  find  one  in 
Beowulf  1607,  where  fset  wses  wundra  sum  appears  as  ‘It  was  a  remarkable 
phenomenon’.  There  are  some  phrases  where  accuracy  of  translation  has  taken 
serious  precedence  over  aural  considerations,  for  example,  Byrhtnoth  address¬ 
ing  the  Viking  messenger  as  ‘Seamen’s  spokesman’,  which,  apart  from  being 
almost  unsayable,  makes  him  sound  like  a  shop-steward  from  the  National 
Union  of  Seamen.  But  there  are  some  very  good  things  too.  The  Dream  of  the 
Rood  is  well  judged  for  variety  of  tone,  and  well  sustained,  and  some  of  the 
more  dramatic  moments  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  are  excellently  done.  The 
Introduction  is,  necessarily,  compressed  but  remains  readable,  and  there  is  a 
very  useful  Check-List  of  Old  English  Poetry,  and  a  brief  Bibliography.  The 
book  certainly  fulfils  its  various  aims  and  has  the  additional  merit  of  being  easy 
to  handle. 

Ida  Masters  Hollowed  in  ‘On  Old  English  Verse-Rhythm’  ( ES )  makes  a  very 
careful  examination  of  some  older,  and,  she  believes,  misleading  theories  of 
OE  verse-rhythm,  and  follows  this  by  her  own  clear  and  perceptive  account. 
Although  her  conclusion  that  OE  poetry  employs  a  falling  dipodic  structure  is 
not  new,  and  agrees  broadly  with  Katharina  M.  Wilson’s  The  Real  Rhythm  in 

8  REAL:  The  Yearbook  of  Research  in  English  and  American  Literature,  ed.  by 
Herbert  Grabes,  Hans-Jiirgen  Diller,  and  Hans  Bungert.  Gruyter.  pp.  371.  $59. 

9  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  trans.  and  ed.  by  S.  A.  J.  Bradley.  Dent.pp.xxvi  +  559.  £10.95. 
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English  Poetry  (Aberdeen,  1929)  and  with  John  Nist’s  ‘Metrical  Uses  of  the 
Harp  in  Beowulf  ’  from  Old  English  Poetry:  Fifteen  Essays  edited  by  Rogert  P . 
Creed  (YW  48.56),  her  article  remains  a  valuable  corrective  to  some  current 
and  less-convincing  theories  which  appear  to  have  superseded,  but  not 
replaced,  these  two  earlier  studies. 

‘English  Libraries  Before  1066:  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Manuscript  Evi¬ 
dence’  by  David  Dumville  ( Insular  Latin  Studies 6)  is  an  investigation  into  the 
problems  and  difficulties  of  acquiring  the  necessary  data  for  information  about 
the  holdings  and  functions  of  libraries  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  Dumville 
points  out  the  disadvantages  of  existing  bibliographies  for  this  particular 
purpose,  and  the  need  for  a  collection  modelled  on  and  derived  from  E.  A. 
Lowe’s  Codices  Latini  Antiquiores.  A  Palaeo graphical  Guide  to  Latin  Manu¬ 
scripts  Prior  to  the  Ninth  Century  (12  vols.,  Oxford,  1934-71).  This  would 
cover  the  period  up  to  800.  From  800  to  1066  there  is  a  far  vaster  problem, 
beyond  the  scope  of  a  single  research  project.  Some  useful  work  has  already 
been  done,  or,  as  with  Helmut  Gneuss’  proposed  ‘Bibliographical  Handlist  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Manuscripts’,  is  now  in  progress.  The  article  ends  with  an 
assessment  of  the  types  of  evidence  which  Mss.  provide,  how  they  should  be 
analysed  and  attributed  to  centres,  and  how  the  Anglo-Saxon  library  func¬ 
tioned.  The  whole  topic  is  of  interest,  and,  as  the  author  points  out,  more 
detailed  work  in  the  area  might  lead  to  significant  discoveries. 

In  ‘Prayer  in  Old  English  Narrative’  {MAS),  Donald  G.  Bzdyl  examines  the 
techniques,  uses,  and  intentions  of  ‘narrative’  prayer  in  OE  literature.  He 
shows  how  prayer  was  central  to  the  lives  of  ordinary  men,  discusses  advice  on 
prayer  given  by  Aelfric  and  Bede,  and  what  may  be  deduced  from  books  of 
private  devotions.  He  suggests  that  the  structure  of  such  prayers,  both  in  OE 
and  Latin,  are  paralleled  by  the  ‘narrative’  prayers  in  the  Saints’  Lives  of 
Aelfric,  in  Andreas,  in  Judith,  in  Juliana,  in  Elene,  and  even  in  The  Battle  of 
Maldon,  and  that  while  each  prayer  has  its  own  particular  function  in  the 
narrative  in  which  it  occurs,  all  subscribe  to  certain  conventions  which  are  both 
didactic  and  typical  of  the  actual  ways  and  uses  of  prayer  within  the  period. 

A  long  and  detailed  survey  of  the  sources,  affiliations,  and  standing  of  the 
penitential  texts  throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  is  made  by  Allen  J. 
Frantzen  in  ‘The  tradition  of  penitentials  in  Anglo-Saxon  England’  ( ASE ). 
The  author  divides  his  study  of  the  texts  into  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with 
eighth-century,  and  the  second  with  tenth-century,  sources.  He  notes  that 
while  the  penitential  was,  primarily,  an  Irish  invention,  the  earliest  English 
examples  demonstrate  clear  differences  in  content  and  form  from  the  Irish 
texts.  These  English  compilations  were  much  used  on  the  continent,  so  that  in 
the  tenth-century  reforms,  when  the  English  Church  was  restoring  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  discipline,  the  native  penitential  tradition  was  retrieved  from  continental 
sources.  This  resulted  in  a  conservative  and  continuing  tradition  which  had 
begun  with  Theodore’s  penitential  of  the  seventh  century.  The  article  includes 
detailed  description  of  some  of  the  more  important  texts,  and  a  section  on  the 
links  between  the  earlier  and  later  penitentials.  It  succeeds  in  covering  much 
ground  in  a  field  where  little  previous  work  has  been  done. 

5.  Beowulf 

Beowulf  studies  have  been  dominated  this  year  by  the  question  of  dating, 
and  there  has  been  a  remarkable  number  of  diverse  suggestions. 
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‘Knowledge  of  Beowulf  in  Its  Own  Time’  (REAL6)  by  Frederic  G.  Cassidy 
raises  the  question  of  why,  apart  from  the  single  Ms.,  there  is  no  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  Beowulf,  or  of  whether  it  was  known  widely  or  narrowly  during 
the  years  from  the  putative  date  of  its  composition  to  the  early  eleventh 
century.  He  admits  that  there  are,  in  fact,  no  references  to  any  poem  of  the 
period  in  other  OE  writing,  so  perhaps  this  silence  is  not  so  very  surprising.  He 
goes  on  to  cast  some  doubt  on  recent  attempts  to  determine  the  date  of  the 
poem,  and  suggests  that,  in  the  end,  only  the  discovery  of  the  Beowulf  poet  will 
determine  the  Beowulf  date.  But  Professor  Cassidy  believes,  nevertheless,  that 
recent  tectonic  studies  provide  clues  which  point  to  a  later  date  of  composition, 
and  that  even  then  the  poem  was  so  unusual  that  it  was  little  understood  in  its 
own  time.  This,  he  thinks,  is  suggested  by  its  inclusion  in  the  codex,  where  it 
seems  to  be  thought  of  as  a  ‘monster-story’  rather  than  a  great  poem.  He 
believes  that  the  author  was  more  probably  a  monk  than  a  scop,  writing  for 
monks  rather  than  warriors.  The  whole  article  has  the  merit  of  clear,  logical 
progression,  but  as  with  others  on  the  same  topic,  logical  deduction  can  only 
achieve  probabilities,  not  proofs. 

The  same  volume  contains  Horst  Weinstock’s  ‘Comment  on  “Knowledge  of 
Beowulf  in  Its  Own  Time”  by  Professor  Frederic  G.  Cassidy’.  This  gives  a 
summary  of  Cassidy’s  main  points,  and  then  also  turns  to  the  dating  question, 
and  to  a  review  of  evidence  which,  the  author  suggests,  can  be  read  in  many 
different  ways,  though  he  himself  inclines  to  a  later  rather  than  an  earlier  date. 
He  develops  Cassidy’s  theory  of  a  monastic  author  and  suggests  that  the  poem 
might  have  been  composed  for  refectorial  reading  to  monks  involved  in 
missionary  work  among  the  Frisians,  Saxons,  and  Danes.  The  sense  of  a 
common  descent  of  the  Germanic  races  would  have  made  the  topic  of  interest, 
and  the  Benedictine  vow  of  stabilitas  would  account  for  a  single  Ms.  recopied  in 
the  tenth  century.  Again,  although  logically  developed,  this  remains  a  theory 
built  upon  a  hypothesis. 

Roberta  Frank  in  ‘The  Beowulf  Poet’s  Sense  of  History’  ( The  Wisdom  of 
Poetry10)  shows  that  although  a  sense  of  historical  perspective  is  very  rare  in 
any  pre-Renaissance  text,  the  Beowulf  poet  clearly  possessed  this.  She  demon¬ 
strates  its  operation  in  the  poem  and  finds  a  parallel  for  it  in  tenth-century 
monastic  narratives  which  seem  to  find  a  synthesis  between  heroic  ideals  and 
Christianity,  and  therefore  suggests  that  Beowulf  should  be  dated  no  earlier 
than  the  890s,  and  more  probably  to  the  tenth  century.  This  is  a  new  argument, 
but,  as  with  the  rest,  it  does  not  constitute  proof,  and  does  force  the  critic  into 
accepting  the  language  of  the  poem  as  a  very  deliberate  and  very  sophisticated 
pastiche  for  which  there  is  no  parallel. 

Professor  Frank  cites  other  evidence  for  a  tenth-century  date  for  Beowulf  in 
‘Old  Norse  Memorial  Eulogies  and  the  Ending  of  Beowulf’  (Acta3).  By  com¬ 
parison  of  the  last  fitt  of  Beowulf  with  the  tenth-century  pagan  erfidrapur,  the 
Eiriksmal  and  the  Hakornarmal,  she  finds  much  that  is  common  to  them  all  in 
convention,  treatment  of  theme,  diction,  and  syntax.  She  concludes  that  the 
Beowulf  poet  knew  the  poetry  and  myths  of  the  English  Danelaw,  and  that  the 
poem  should  therefore  be  dated  to  the  tenth  century.  The  apparently  old  style 
and  language  of  the  poem  must  be  regarded  as  conscious  and  deliberate 

10  The  Wisdom  of  Poetry.  Essays  in  Early  English  Literature  in  Honor  of  Morton  W. 
Bloomfield ,  ed.  by  Larry  D.  Benson  and  Siegfried  Wenzel.  WMU.  pp.  vni  +  314.  $13. 95. 
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archaism.  Her  parallels  with  the  Norse  poems  are  both  convincing  and 
illuminating,  but,  as  she  points  out,  the  earlier  Einksmal  shows  marked  ‘Old 
English  influence  in  syntax  and  vocabulary’  and  this  poem  was  the  model  for 
the  later  Hakornarmal,  which  might  perhaps  point  to  influence  in  the  reverse 
direction,  from  an  earlier  Beowulf  to  later  Norse  poetry.  For  this  reason,  I  do 
not  find  her  argument  for  a  late  date  for  Beowulf  entirely  convincing. 

A  strong  argument  against  a  tenth-century  date  for  Beowulf  is  put  forward  in 
a  rather  important  article  by  R.  D.  Fulk.  ‘Review  Article:  Dating  Beowulf  to 
the  Viking  Age’  ( PQ )  reviews  two  books  which  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see,  The  Dating  of  ‘Beowulf’11  ed.  by  Colin  Chase,  and  Kevin  S. 
Kiernan’s  ‘Beowulf’  and  the  ‘Beowulf’  Manuscript12.  Fulk  deals  fairly  briefly 
with  Chase  and  his  contributors,  but  very  much  more  fully  with  Kieman.  In 
an  excellent  description  of  the  Beowulf  Ms.  he  seems  to  dispose  wholly  of 
Kiernan’s  argument  that  the  Ms.  is  coeval  with  the  composition  of  the  poem.  In 
doing  so,  he  produces  much  evidence  concerning  the  Ms.  itself  which  is  of  real 
interest  to  scholars,  and  his  deductions  from  his  examination,  while  still  only 
matters  of  opinion,  are  extremely  plausible. 

A  long  and  very  interesting  piece  of  research  by  Michael  Lapidge  suggests 
another  possible  date  and  place  of  origin  for  Beowulf.  ‘ Beowulf ,  Aldhelm,  the 
Liber  Monstrorum  and  Wessex’  (SMed)  demonstrates  a  number  of  parallels 
among  the  dragons  described  by  Aldhelm  and  the  dragon  in  Beowulf,  and 
suggests  that  the  common  ground  of  both  may  well  have  been  the  Liber 
Monstrorum.  The  evidence  of  surviving  Mss.  suggests  that  this  work  dates  from 
between  650  and  750  and  was  probably  of  English  origin.  Lapidge  considers 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  Aldhelm  is  the  author  of  the  Liber,  though  there  are  clear 
connections  which  link  them.  The  name  Hyglac  seems  to  connect  Beowulf  and 
the  Liber,  and  further  place-name  evidence  from  the  Malmesbury  area  link 
with  the  names  of  Grendel  and  Beowulf.  The  fictitious  genealogy  of  the  West 
Saxon  kings  leads  back  from  Geat  to  Sceaf,  and  includes  Scyld  and  Heremod. 
Undoubted  Anglian  traces  in  the  language  of  Beowulf  may,  Lapidge  suggests, 
also  point  to  the  Malmesbury  area,  on  the  borders  of  Wessex  and  Mercia.  He 
concludes  that  so  much  evidence  pointing  towards  a  particular  area  must  be 
significant  and  though  he  does  not  put  forward  a  definite  claim  for  Aldhelm  as 
the  author  of  Beowulf,  or  for  Malmesbury  as  its  place  of  origin,  he  suggests  that 
further  research  along  these  lines  should  be  done. 

A  most  interesting  series  of  lists  documenting  readings  proposed  by  Beowulf 
scholars  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  either  to  fill  gaps  caused  by 
damage  to  the  Ms.,  or  to  repair  apparent  scribal  errors  and  omissions,  has  been 
prepared  by  Birte  Kelly  in  ‘The  formative  stages  of  Beowulf  textual 
scholarship:  part  I’  (ASE).  Dr  Kelly  deals  with  each  of  the  earlier  editors  in 
turn,  and  then  details  the  degree  and  frequency  of  dependence  of  editors  since 
1950  on  the  conjectures  of  these  early  Beowulf  scholars,  up  to  and  including 
C.  W.  M.  Grein.  The  second  part  of  her  survey,  which  should  be  of  equal 
interest,  will  show  the  entire  contribution  of  earlier  editors  to  modern  textual 
scholarship  by  surveying  all  the  readings  accepted  in  post- 1950  editions,  and 
giving  statistical  tables  documenting  the  evidence. 

11  The  Dating  of  ‘Beowulf ,  ed.  by  Colin  Chase.  Toronto  O.E.  Studies  6.  UTor  (1981). 
$27.50. 

12  ‘ Beowulf  and  the  ‘Beowulf  Manuscript,  by  Kevin  S.  Kieman.  Rutgers  (1981). 
pp.  322.  $30. 
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An  anti-emendation  argument  is  put  forward  by  Paul  B.  Taylor  and  R.  Evan 
Davis  in  ‘Some  Alliterative  Misfits  in  the  Beowulf  Ms:  ( Neophil ).  The  authors 
feel  that  there  has  been  too  much  editorial  tampering  with  the  Beowulf  Ms., 
especially  in  attempts  to  repair  apparently  inadequate  alliteration,  and  most 
seriously  of  all  when  a  restoration  of  alliterative  regularity  changes  the  sense  of 
the  text.  They  show  the  effects  of  such  emendation  in  some  detail,  and  end  with 
the  sound  suggestion  that  it  might  well  be  our  conception  of  OE  prosody  which 
we  should  revise,  rather  than  the  texts. 

There  has  been  a  number  of  useful  short  articles  dealing  with  problems 
posed  by  specific  lines  and  phrases  in  Beowulf  In  ‘A  Note  on  Beowulf  83b’ 
(NM)  Alfred  Bammesberger  argues  that  lenge  cannot  be  parsed  as  a  compara¬ 
tive,  for  even  though  the  form  may  be  defended  grammatically  as  a  compara¬ 
tive  adverb,  an  adverb  cannot  occur  syntactically  in  the  clause  newseshit. . .  fa 
gen.  He  suggests  that  the  word  is,  in  fact,  the  adjective  lenge ,  meaning  ‘pertain¬ 
ing  to’  or  perhaps  ‘suitable,  fitting,  proper’,  though  he  is  forced  to  admit  that 
this  sense  gives  a  very  different  meaning  to  the  passage  from  83b  to  85. 

J.  G.  Johansen  in  ‘Grendel  the  Brave?  Beowulf,  Line  834’  ( ES )  suggests  that 
the  substantive  hilde-deor  refers  not  to  Beowulf  but  to  Grendel.  Admittedly, 
this  avoids  the  problem  of  the  arm  apparently  first  laid  down,  and  then  hung 
up.  But  Johansen’s  solution  poses  other  problems.  First,  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
use  of  hilde-deor  is,  in  fact,  typical  of  the  irony  with  which  Grendel  is  often 
presented.  More  seriously,  if  the  word  refers  to  Grendel,  then  the  statement 
that  the  hond  alegde  . . .  under  geapne  hrof  must  be  figurative  because  the  hond 
...  earm  ond  eaxle  remained  in  Beowulf’s  grip  (unless  one  assumes  the 
ludicrous  notion  that  he  handed  it  back  to  Grendel),  and  while  the  figurative 
statement  feorh  alegde  of  851  is  perfectly  acceptable,  I  do  not  find  834  a 
convincing  parallel. 

Hugh  Magennis  in  ‘ Beowulf ,  1008a:  swefef  sefter  symle’  ( N&Q )  points  out 
that  here  the  feast  stands  for  life  itself,  and  the  sleep  which  follows  it  is  the 
naturalness  of  death  which  brings  rest,  a  use  quite  opposed  to  the  usual  early 
medieval  Christian  image  of  a  feast  as  the  bliss  of  souls  in  heaven,  while  life  is  a 
less  joyful  affair  altogether. 

In  ‘Old  English  Alf  Walda’  ( Neophil )  P.  B.  Taylor  andP.  H.  Salus  defend  the 
Ms.  alf  walda  of  Beowulf  1314a  against  the  usual  emendation  of  Al-walda. 
Their  evidence  for  rejecting  Al-walda  is,  I  think,  stronger  than  their  argument 
for  retaining  the  mysterious  alf,  which  remains  a  crux,  and  should  tip  the  scales 
in  favour  of  dropping  the  emendation.  Another  plea  for  the  retention  of  the 
Ms.  reading  is  made  by  Timothy  Romano  in  ‘Beowulf  1.  1331  B:  A  Restora¬ 
tion  of  MS  Hw defer’  {Neophil).  Romano  first  shows  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  the  generally  accepted  emendation  hwaeder,  and  then  repunctuates  so  that 
the  passage  implies  not  merely  whether  the  monster  returned  home,  but 
whether  she  returned  sese  wlanc . . .  fylle  gefsegnod,  which,  I  think,  makes  good 
sense. 

A  simple,  but  satisfying,  reading  of  Beowulf  3069-7 5  is  proposed  by  J.  F. 
Doig  in  ‘ Beowulf  3069  b:  Curse  or  Consequence’  ( ELN ,  1981).  He  takes 
3071 -73a  as  a  clause  of  consequence  rather  than  of  purpose,  which  allows 
benemdon  to  mean  (as  the  verb  benemnan  certainly  does)  ‘solemnly  declared’ 
or  ‘affirmed’,  and  the  whole  passage  to  refer  to  the  consequences  rather  than 
the  intentions  of  the  princes’  declaration.  The  hoard  is  not  cursed,  but  con¬ 
taminated  by  the  ritual  words  of  the  heathen  princes,  which  makes  better  sense 
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of  the  eventual  threat  to  the  plunderer  who  will  be  ‘guilty  of  sins,  imprisoned  in 
idol-shrines’  unless,  like  Beowulf,  he  has  God  on  his  side.  Doig  ends  with  the 
plausible  suggestion  that  the  idea  of  a  curse  has  crept  in  from  the  usually 
accepted  theory  that  the  original  tale  from  which  Beowulf  derives  must  have 
contained  a  curse,  and  that  this  sense  has  been  given  to  the  text  against  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  lines. 

A  full  and  excellently  documented  analysis  of  the  eighty-eight  nominal 
compounds,  thirteen  genitive  combinations,  and  of  the  numerous  genitive 
collocations  used  in  Beowulf  with  direct  reference  to  warriors  has  been  made 
by  Caroline  Brady  in  ‘  “Warriors”  in  Beowulf,  an  analysis  of  the  nominal 
compounds  and  an  evaluation  of  the  poet’s  use  of  them’  ( ASE ).  Her  findings 
are  interesting,  showing  that  ‘warrior’  terms  are  far  more  numerous  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Beowulf’s  troop  than  to  Hrothgar’s  men,  who  are  more  often  referred 
to  as  ‘retainers’,  pointing  to  a  nice  distinction  between  a  band  of  fighting  men 
and  the  settled  court.  Her  discussion  of  the  genitive  combinations  used  as 
a  characterizing  device  shows  that  these  occur  less  frequently  than  critics 
have  often  assumed.  The  article  ends  with  an  Index  Locutionum  pre¬ 
pared  by  Jonathan  Wilcox  listing  all  the  terms  analysed  and  giving  their  line 
references. 

Anne  Leslie  Harris,  in  ‘Hands,  Helms  and  Heroes:  The  Role  of  Proper 
Names  in  Beowulf  ( NM ),  investigates  the  thematic  effect  of  two  patterns 
based  on  repeated  meaning  in  her  examination  of  the  word-play  involving 
Aeschere  and  Hondscio,  and  Wulf,  Eofer,  and  Dreghrefn.  She  sees,  in  repeated 
play  on  proper  names,  yet  another  variety  of  linguistic  patterning  in  Beowulf.  I 
found  this  interesting,  but  I  am  never  wholly  convinced  that  word-play  of  such 
complexity  would  be  apparent  to  an  audience,  though  this  does  not,  of  course, 
deny  its  existence  in  the  poem.  The  same  author,  in  a  very  useful  article, 
‘Techniques  of  Pacing  in  Beowulf  ’  (ES),  discusses  the  particular  effects  of 
variation  as  a  means  of  controlling  narrative  pace  or  tempo.  She  examines  the 
Ravenswood  battle  and  the  Finnsburg  Episode  in  detail,  and  then  considers 
the  particular  use  of  repeating  patterns  of  fa  and  swa  to  ‘contribute  to  the  flow 
and  coherence  of  the  narrative’. 

In  ‘Germanic  Sapientia  and  the  Heroic  Ethos  of  Beowulf  ’  ( M&H ,  1981) 
Robert  L.  Kindrick  makes  a  plea  for  more  attention  to  the  topic  of  ‘wisdom’ 
and  its  implications  in  Beowulf,  which  he  feels  has  been  ignored  in  favour  of  the 
heroic,  whereas  the  two  were  probably  closely  connected.  He  examines  the 
particular  aspects  of  wisdom  which  might  be  traced  back  to  a  pagan,  Germanic 
heritage  and  suggests  that  these  include  political  wisdom,  made  explicit  by 
statements  and  events  throughout  the  poem,  rhetorical  prowess,  and  tactical 
wisdom  or  sheer  shrewdness.  He  finds  two  separate  lines  of  development  of 
these  aspects,  in  Tacitus,  and  in  the  Poetic  Edda ,  and  shows  analogies  from  both 
in  Beowulf.  This  article  is  a  useful  caution  against  assuming  that  Beowulf’s 
wisdom  is  primarily  Christian,  and  also  indicates  the  various  ethical  traditions 
which  underlie  the  poem.  The  usual  Christian  interpretation  of  the  four  adjec¬ 
tives  applied  finally  to  Beowulf  is  challenged  by  Samuel  M.  Riley  in  ‘ Beowulf , 
Lines  3180-82’  ( Expl ).  Riley  shows  that  all  four  may  be  found  in  other 
contexts,  representing  the  pagan  Germanic  virtues  of  generosity  and  bravery, 
but  whether  one  accepts  his  challenge  seems  to  depend  on  personal  choice,  and 
the  words  can  obviously  carry  either  connotation. 

Bruce  Redwine,  having  observed  the  number  of  times  in  which  the  concept 
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of  haste  is  used  in  Beowulf ,  enumerates,  examines,  and  analyses  the  variety  of 
words  relating  to  speed  in  ‘ Ofost  is  selesf.  The  Pragmatics  of  Haste  in  Beowulf 
(SN).  His  numerical  assessment  is  significant:  147  examples  of  words  associ¬ 
ated  with  speed,  and  only  six  which  relate  to  slowness.  In  general,  and  with  few 
exceptions,  speed  -  of  action,  decision,  thought,  speech  -  seems  to  imply 
positive  and  usually  good  qualities,  and  Redwine  suggests  that  a  code  of 
conduct  which  was  desirable  on  the  battlefield  might  well  have  become  the 
etiquette  for  other  behaviour  also. 

Etiquette,  in  a  sense,  is  also  the  topic  of  John  M.  Hill’s  ‘Beowulf  and  the 
Danish  Succession:  Gift-giving  as  an  Occasion  for  Complex  Gesture’  ( M&H ). 
This  is  a  good  examination  of  the  formalities  and  inferences  of  Germanic 
gift-giving  used  to  elucidate  the  apparent  implications  of  the  banquet  scenes  in 
Heorot  and  in  Hygelac  s  hall.  Hill  considers  HroJjgar’s  offer  of  primacy  in  the 
Danish  succession,  WealhJ>eow’s  polished  countering  of  it,  and  Beowulf’s 
re-affirmation  of  his  unchanged  loyalty  to  Hygelac,  and  demonstrates  that  the 
formalities  of  gift-giving  were  clearly  more  manipulable  than  has  been  under¬ 
stood  in  the  past,  and  that  formal  speeches  during  banquets  in  the  hall  carry 
more  implications  than  they  appear  to  do. 

Several  new  Beowulf  analogues  have  been  discovered.  A.  G.  Rigg  in 
‘Beowulf  1 368-72:  An  Analogue’  ( N&Q )  notes  that  in  Alexander  Neckham’s 
early-thirteenth-century  De  laudibus  divinae  sapientiae  a  mysterious  lake  is 
described,  so  terrible  that  no  animal  will  enter  its  waters  even  to  avoid  certain 
death  by  hounds.  This,  one  of  the  marvels  of  England,  has  obvious  affinities 
with  Grendel’s  mere,  suggesting  that  both  derive  from  a  common  folk  tra¬ 
dition.  ‘Grettir  Asmundarson’s  Fight  with  Karr  the  Old:  A  Neglected  Beowulf 
Analogue’  ( ES )  by  R.  McConchie  demonstrates  a  clear  and  so  far  overlooked 
analogue  between  Beowulf’s  slaying  of  Grendel’s  mother  and  Grettir’s  fight 
with  Karr  beneath  the  gravemound  from  the  Grettis  Saga  Asmundarsonar, 
which  serves  to  show  how  much  more  subtle  and  morally  profound  the 
Beowulf  episode  is. 

Joseph  A.  Dane  describes  a  rather  important  discovery  in  ‘Finnsburgh  and 
Iliad  IX:  A  Greek  Survival  of  the  Medieval  Germanic  Oral-Formulaic  Theme, 
the  Hero  on  the  Beach’  ( Neophil ).  His  demonstration  that  the  Phoenix  digres¬ 
sion  from  Iliad  IX  parallels  the  Finn  Episode  in  Beowulf  as  a  ‘Hero  on  the 
Beach’  theme  succeeds,  I  think,  in  casting  serious  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the 
tradition  of  continuous  oral  transmission  in  Germanic  literature  and  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  oral-formulaic  theory.  Dane  points  out  that  previous  investigation 
has  been  limited  to  specifically  Germanic  medieval  literature,  and  that  outside 
this,  examples  of  the  ‘Hero  on  the  Beach’  theme  may  be  found  not  only  in 
Homer,  but  in  later  French  and  Provencal  poetry.  These  examples  militate 
against  any  real  relation  between  specific  theme  and  the  oral-formulaic  tech¬ 
nique,  which,  he  contends,  is  not  critically  valid. 

‘Of  Words  and  Deeds:  The  Coastguard’s  Maxim  Once  More’  ( The  Wisdom 
of  Poetry10)  by  Stanley  B.  Greenfield  is  a  re-examination  of  the  Coastguard’s 
reply  to  Beowulf  (287-9)  in  the  light  of  Professor  Shippey’s  statement  that 
maxims  or  proverbs  have  an  ‘extra-linguistic  frame’.  Clearly,  the  Coastguard’s 
maxim  cannot  be  literally  translated  without  some  sort  of  semantic  leap  if  the 
statement  is  to  make  sense  applicable  to  the  situation.  Professor  Greenfield’s 
suggestion  of  ‘the  sharp  shield-warrior  must  learn  to  tell  the  difference 
between  “empty”  words  and  words  which  have  the  resolution  and  capability  of 
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deeds  behind  them’  is  well  supported  both  by  his  contextual  argument,  and  by 
the  parallel  which  he  cites  from  Bede. 

Good-humoured  dispute  between  good  scholars  usually  makes  good 
articles,  and  ‘A  Touch  of  the  Monstrous  in  the  Hero,  or  Beowulf  Re- 
Marvellized’  ( ES )  by  Stanley  B.  Greenfield  is  no  exception.  Professor  Green¬ 
field  takes  up  the  points  made  by  Professor  Fred  C.  Robinson  in  his  ‘Elements 
of  the  Marvellous  in  the  Characterization  of  Beowulf’,  in  Old  English  Studies 
in  Honour  of  John  C.  Pope13,  and  counters  them  very  effectively.  He  not  only 
‘re-marvellizes’  Beowulf,  but  points  out  that  superhuman  qualities  are  a 
characteristic  of  many  epic  heroes  including  Gilgamesh,  Cuchulain,  and 
Siegfried.  In  this  contest,  I  think  Greenfield  wins,  on  points.  His  view  is  given 
additional  support  by  Earl  R.  Anderson  s  ‘Beowulf  s  Retreat  from  Frisia. 
Analogues  from  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Centuries’  ( ELN ,  1981).  This  argues  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  adjust  the  text  of  Beowulf  2359b— 62  and  2367—8  in  order 
to  make  Beowulf’s  retreat  from  Frisia  realistically  possible  rather  than  fabu¬ 
lous.  Anderson  shows  that  although  the  twentieth-century  reader  cannot 
accept  that  Beowulf  really  swam  from  Frisia  to  Geatland  with  thirty  corselets 
on  his  arm,  there  are  fifth-  and  eighth-century  Armenian  analogues  which 
describe  equally  fabulous  feats  occurring  in  equally  realistic  and  circumstantial 
narratives.  As  he  points  out,  these  do  not  tell  us  how  to  interpret  the  Beowulf 
passages,  but  they  do  suggest  that  a  mixture  of  realism  and  the  fabulous  was  an 
acceptable  one,  and  that,  furthermore,  there  may  be  a  symbolic  significance 
linking  the  thirty  corselets  with  Beowulf’s  grip  which  was  equal  to  that  of  thirty 
men  (377-81aj  and  fitted  him  to  conquer  Grendel  who  carried  off  thirty 
warriors  at  one  time  (120b— 5).  I  found  these  last  two  articles  particularly 
useful  as  correctives  to  the  strong  tendency  to  read  Beowulf  as  if  it  were  a  literal 
historical  document. 

Finally,  in  ‘Beowulf  ( Expl ),  Roberta  Adams  Albrecht  argues  for  a  fatalistic 
interpretation  of  Fitt  XLIII,  the  last  section  of  Beowulf,  rhis  she  derives 
from  sea-imagery,  noting  that  all  the  words  used  for  armour  have  other 
marine  meanings,  and  weh-lipendum,  ‘wave-traveller’,  links  Beowulf  s  pyre 
to  Scyld  Scefing’s  sea-burial.  Then  ymbe  (fa  ymbe  hlsew  riodan)  becomes 
‘a  swarm  of  bees’,  be'org,  not  a  refuge  but  ‘a  place  of  destruction’,  and  the  rec 
which  Heofen  swealg  becomes  the  ‘vapour’,  all  that  was  ‘left  of  Beowulf’s 
life’.  Lastly,  lof-geornest  becomes  the  ‘song  of  praise’  which  Beowulf 
desired  to  become.  I  found  these  ideas  more  full  of  bees  and  vapour  than 
credibility. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  W.  T.  Jackson’s  The  Hero  and  the 
King14,  which  includes  a  discussion  on  Beowulf,  David  Williams’s  Cain  and 
Beowulf:  A  Study  in  Secular  Allegory15,  or  Teresa  Paroli’s  La  morte  di 
Beowulf16. 


13  Old  English  Studies  in  Honour  of  John  C.  Pope,  ed.  by  Robert  B.  Burlin  and 
Edward  B.  Irving  Jr.  UTor  (1974). 

14  The  Hero  and  the  King ,  by  W.  T.  Jackson.  ColU.  pp.  192.  $20. 

*15  Cain  and  Beowulf:  A  Study  in  Secular  Allegory ,  by  David  Williams.  UTor.  pp.  114. 
$25. 

16  La  morte  di  Beowulf,  by  Teresa  Paroli.  Testi  e  Studi  di  Filologia,  Vol.  4.  Instituto  di 
Glottologia,  Universita  degli  Studi  di  Roma.  pp.  132.  L20,000, 
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6.  The  Junius  Manuscript 

There  have  been  few  articles  on  this  collection,  and  of  those  that  I  have  seen, 
half  concentrated  on  Exodus.  J.  R.  Hall,  in  ‘ Mansceapan:  Old  English  Exodus 
37’  ( Neophil )  suggests  that  there  is  deliberate  word  play  in  the  ambiguity  of 
man- /man-  in  the  word  mansceapan  which  is  used  to  emphasize  the  typological 
aspect  of  the  passage.  Sceapan  alone  would  supply  the  grammatical  sense,  but 
mansceapan  extends  the  meaning  so  that  the  ‘harmers’  become  both  men  and 
demons.  This  typological  reading  also  makes  better  sense  of  frumbearn  which 
can  be  seen  as  a  reference  to  the  whole  race  of  devils.  Hall  substantiates  his 
theory  by  plausible  parallels  from  Beowulf  and  Guthlac  B  in  which  mansceapan 
refers  to  monsters  and  devils  respectively.  ‘A  Reappraisal  of  Exodus 
290B-291A’  (Neophil)  by  William  A.  Kretzschmar  Jr  suggests  a  reading  of 
these  two  half-lines  which  avoids  the  emendation  which  most  editors  have 
deemed  necessary  by  taking  bring  and  sand  to  refer  to  the  people  of  Israel  and 
not  to  the  sea.  Kretzschmar's  definitions  are  all  substantiated  by  Bosworth- 
Toller,  and  his  reading  has  the  merit  of  retaining  the  Ms.  text.  Further  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  Afrisc  meowle  is  made  by  Ellen  E.  Martin,  in  ‘Allegory  and  the 
African  Woman  in  the  Old  English  Exodus’  ( JEGP ).  Ms  Martin  reviews  the 
medieval  theory  of  allegory  and  shows  that  Exodus  should  be  seen  as  poetic  as 
well  as  theological  allegory.  She  discusses  the  Afrisc  meowle  in  the  light  of  this 
theory,  and  identifies  the  mysterious  lady  as  a  conflation  of  Moses’  Ethiopian 
wife,  Sephora,  and  his  sister  Miriam,  the  only  woman  named  in  the  biblical 
Exodus.  Allegorically,  the  wife  symbolizes  the  Church  and  the  sister  the 
Synagogue,  and  Ms  Martin  suggests  that  the  Exodus  poet  has  conflated  the  two 
to  imply  their  necessary  union.  I  found  this  article  well  argued,  but  somehow 
difficult  to  accept. 

In  ‘Doctrine  and  Criticism.  A  Revaluation  of  Genesis  A’  (NM)  Nina  Boyd 
makes  a  sensible  plea  for  more  attention  to  be  paid  to  those  literal  details  in  the 
text  of  Genesis  A  which  show  that  the  poet,  while  remaining  within  the 
authority  of  his  source,  has  nevertheless  expanded  his  material  in  a  way  which 
relates  it  to  the  society  and  culture  in  which  he  lived.  This  comes  as  a  useful 
counter  to  the  recent  emphasis  on  the  patristic  and  exegetical  foundations  of 
the  poem. 

An  argument  in  favour  of  the  ‘Corrector’s’  windsele  rather  than  the  Ms. 
winsele  accepted  by  Robert  Finnegan  in  his  1977  critical  edition  of  Christ  and 
Satan  (YW  58.59)  is  put  forward  by  Richard  J.  Shrader  in 1  Christ  and  Satan  319 
and  384:  Windsele’  ( ELN ,  1981).  Shrader’s  point  that  windsele  looks  back  to 
the  windiga  sele  of  136  is  a  telling  one,  but  despite  his  plea  that  future  editions 
should  retain  the  ‘Corrector’s’  version  there  is  insufficient  evidence  for  either 
of  the  two  readings  to  be  accepted  as  authoritative. 

‘An  Old  English  Metrical  Proverb  in  the  Junius  121  De  Descensu  Christi’ 
(Anglia)  has  been  discovered  by  Joseph  B.  Trahern  Jr.  The  homily  De 
Descensu  Christi  ad  Inferos  is  a  composite  adaptation  of  various  sources, 
though  no  source  has  been  found  so  far  for  the  first  forty-six  lines  which  are 
then  summed  up  (47-5 1 )  in  a  short  allusion  to  Christ’s  words  from  John  18.23, 
followed  by  the  metrical  line  (51) 


Se  pe  on  opres  mid  unrihte  geraesp 
se  his  agen  purh  paet  oft  forlysep. 
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This,  oddly,  appears  to  be  a  rendering  of  the  opening  lines  of  Fable  4,  Book  I  of 
the  metrical  fables  of  Phaedrus,  or  from  a  later  prose  paraphrase  of  the  same. 
Trahem  points  out  that  the  earliest  identification  of  an  English  version  of  this 
proverb  has  hitherto  been  Caxton’s  Aesop,  I,  5. 


7.  The  Poems  of  the  Vercelli  Book 

Here,  too,  there  have  been  very  few  articles,  but  I  found  them  all  of  great 
interest.  W.  A.  M.  Van  Der  Wurff  in  ‘Cynewulf’s  Elene :  The  First  Speech  to 
the  Jews’  ( Neophil )  investigates  the  effect  on  the  Jews  of  Elene’s  questioning 
and  shows  how  Cynewulf  changed  his  source  to  underline  this.  The  skilful  and 
sophisticated  blend  of  threat  and  derogation  with  which  Elene  outlines  her 
quest  both  bewilders  and  frightens  the  Jews,  and  Van  Der  Wurff’s  detailed 
examination  of  her  speech  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  the  changes  which 
Cynewulf  made  in  his  source  (St  Gall  225)  were  made,  or  so  it  appears,  for  this 
express  purpose.  The  article  ends  with  quotations  from  the  source  itself,  a  list 
of  those  linguistic  features  which  are  common  to  both  source  and  poem,  and 
another  of  Cynewulf’s  additions. 

The  other  work  I  have  seen  has  all  been  on  The  Dream  of  the  Rood. 
‘Frames:  Time  Level  and  Variation  in  The  Dream  of  the  Rood ’  {Neophil)  by 
Carolyne  Holdsworth  is  an  examination  of  the  various  time  levels  covered  by 
the  poem.  Ms  Holdsworth  shows  that,  chronologically,  there  are  four  distinct 
levels,  two  narrated  by  the  Dreamer,  two  by  the  Rood,  and  that  each  pair 
relate,  respectively,  to  the  narrator’s  present  and  past.  A  clear  diagram  serves 
to  illustrate  her  findings  which  are  a  useful  reminder  that  the  more  obvious 
tripartite  structure  of  the  poem  is  often  allowed  to  obscure  the  true  chronology 
of  the  events  with  which  it  deals. 

Dorothy  M.  Morgan’s  discovery  of  strong  echoes  of  The  Dream  of  the  Rood 
in  an  unpublished  homily  for  Palm  Sunday,  Dominica  in  ramis  palmarum. 
Passio  domini  iesu  cristi  secundum  matheum  (Ms.  Bodley  340)  raises  several 
speculations  which  she  discusses  in  ‘ The  Dream  of  the  Rood  and  a  Homily  for 
Palm  Sunday’  {N&Q).  The  Ms.  dates  from  the  early  eleventh  century,  and  is 
associated  with  Rochester.  The  Vercelli  Book  itself  was  in  England  for  at  least 
part  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  its  scribe  is  believed  to  have  worked  some¬ 
where  in  the  south-east,  possibly,  as  D.  G.  Scragg  suggests,  in  ‘The  Compila¬ 
tion  of  the  Vercelli  Book’  {ASE  ii,  1973),  in  Kent.  The  Homily  shows  evidence 
of  correction  which  looks  very  much  as  though  the  ‘corrector’  was  quite 
deliberately  changing  the  vocabulary  to  bring  it  closer  to  that  of  the  West 
Saxon  Gospel,  and  further  from  that  of  The  Dream  of  the  Rood,  especially  in 
those  parts  of  the  poem  which  are  unsubstantiated  by  the  Gospel  account.  The 
author  suggests  that  this  process  looks  very  like  a  kind  of  censorship  in  which 
an  ‘officially  acceptable  idiom’  could  be  imposed  on  an  already  existing 
vocabulary. 

Scholars  have  frequently  been  puzzled  by  the  disparity  between  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion  story  as  it  appears  in  The  Dream  of  the  Rood,  and  the  Good  Friday 
liturgy.  Eamonn  6  Carragain  in  ‘Crucifixion  as  Annunciation:  The  Relation  of 
The  Dream  of  the  Rood  to  the  Liturgy  Reconsidered’  {ES)  has,  I  think,  found 
the  answer.  He  concentrates  on  the  Vercelli  text  which,  as  he  points  out,  seems 
to  have  been  compiled  by  a  man  liturgically  knowledgeable,  but  interested  in 
the  devotional  rather  than  the  theological  aspect  of  his  texts,  and  examines  the 
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poem  in  detail  from  1.  78  onwards,  showing  that  the  three  antitheses  are 
followed  and  explained  by  the  final  comparison  between  the  Cross  and  Mary, 
which  itself  has  puzzled  critics.  6  Carragain  points  out  that  the  first  Good 
Friday  was  always  believed  to  have  been  on  25  March,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Annunciation,  and  that  Annunciation  homilies  celebrate  the  same  heroic 
power  which  Christ  possesses  in  The  Dream  of  the  Rood.  He  demonstrates  this 
by  comparing  passages  from  the  poem  with  Gospels  and  homilies,  and  con¬ 
tinues  with  an  exposition  of  the  poem  in  the  light  of  this  discovery.  He  ends  his 
article  by  showing  that  there  is  no  real  dichotomy  between  the  Ruthwell  Cross 
Crucifixion  poem  and  the  expanded  Vercelli  text  but  that  both  are  linked 
through  the  liturgy  and  that  the  latter,  from  1.  78  ff  is,  in  a  sense,  the  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  poem. 


8.  The  Exeter  Book 

As  in  previous  years,  this  codex  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
though  most  work  seems  to  have  been  done  on  The  Seafarer.  John  F.  Vickrey 
in  ‘Some  Hypotheses  Concerning  The  Seafarer,  Lines  1-47’  ( Archiv )  closely 
examines  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem  in  comparison  with  comparable 
examples  of  the  metaphorical  use  of  a  boat  for  the  human  mind,  a  figure  often 
used  by  late  Classical  authors,  and  continued  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 
From  this  he  concludes  that  11.  1-33  of  The  Seafarer  constitute  an  extended 
metaphor  for  the  life  of  a  sinner.  He  continues  with  11.  33b-47,  which  have 
always  posed  a  problem  to  elucidators,  and,  in  the  light  of  his  opening  reading, 
succeeds  in  linking  this  passage  to  the  beginning  of  the  poem  in  a  syllogism 
which  he  lays  out  as:  (i)  major  premise  (11.  39-43):  all  sinners  may  have  sorrow 
of  a  sea  journey;  (ii)  minor  premise  (11.  1-33):  I  have  sinned;  (iii)  conclusion 
(11.  33-8):  therefore  I  may  have  sorrow  of  a  sea  journey.  The  remainder  of  the 
article  explains  and  justifies  this  syllogism. 

In  ‘The  Seafarer  6b-10a  and  18-22’  ( NM )  P.  R  Orton  shows  that  there  has 
been  considerable  editorial  disagreement  about  the  pointing  of  these  two 
passages,  and  that  interpretations  vary  according  to  selected  punctuation.  He 
applies  Hans  Kuhn’s  Law  of  Particles  to  arbitrate  among  these  conflicts,  and 
also  makes  reference  to  other  OE  poems  which  contain  comparable  construc¬ 
tions.  The  question  of  correct  pointing  must  remain  open,  but  these  are  useful 
and  convincing  suggestions.  The  same  author  presents  a  very  clearly  argued 
arbitration  among  the  varied  interpretations  of  the  anfloga  of  The  Seafarer 
1.  62  in  ‘The  Seafarer  58-64a’  ( Neophil ).  His  eventual  verdict  is  in  favour  of 
Ernst  Sieper’s  identification,  ‘cuckoo’,  which  was  accepted  by  I.  L.  Gordon  in 
her  1960  edition  of  the  poem,  but  rejected  by  many  other  scholars.  Orton’s 
argument  does  not  wholly  account  for  the  identification  of  anfloga  with  hyge, 
except,  as  he  says,  by  assuming  that  the  metaphor  ‘got  out  of  hand’.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  rest  of  his  evidence  seems  sound  enough  for  his  suggestion  to  be 
accepted. 

A  splendid  defence  of  Ezra  Pound’s  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  put 
forward  by  Fred  C.  Robinson  in  ‘  “The  Might  of  the  North”:  Pound’s  Anglo- 
Saxon  Studies  and  The  Seafarer'  ( YR ).  Professor  Robinson  has  consulted  Yale 
University’s  Pound  Archive  and  has  discovered  that  none  of  the  assertions 
about  Pound’s  lack  of  knowledge  of  OE,  or  that  he  translated  no  OE  poems 
other  than  The  Seafarer,  are  true.  The  Archive  shows  that  Pound  probably 
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began  OE  in  1902,  made  a  very  thorough  study  of  it  in  1904-5,  and  an 
unpublished  poem  of  this  period  is  inspired  by,  and  echoes  Caedmon’s  Hymn. 
He  had  certainly  read  Beowulf,  and  in  about  1920  records  that  he  has  been 
searching  the  text  to  find  lines  that  would  fit  the  tune  of  some  Gaelic  music.  In 
several  of  his  essays  there  are  quotations  from  The  Wanderer,  and  there  are 
also  unpublished  fragments  of  a  translation  of  this  poem  which  some  critics 
have  averred  that  he  had  never  read.  Among  his  college  papers  is  a  verse 
translation  of  one  of  the  OE  Charms,  which  looks  like  an  early  dress  rehearsal 
for  The  Seafarer.  Professor  Robinson  completes  his  vindication  by  showing 
that  almost  all  Pound’s  so-called  ‘howlers’  can  be  accounted  for  by  careful 
reference  to  the  explanatory  notes  to  Sweet’s  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  and  to 
Clark  Hall’s  Concise  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  which  proves  them  not  howlers 
at  all,  but  serious  applications  of  philological  techniques. 

Yet  another  attempt  to  elucidate  the  relationship,  or  lack  of  it,  between  the 
eardstapa  and  the  snottor  of  The  Wanderer  11.  6  and  1 1  is  made  by  Gerald 
Richman  in  ‘Speaker  and  Speech  Boundaries  in  The  Wanderer ’  ( JEGP ).  His 
investigation  into  parallel  examples  suggests  that  the  sense  of  swa  cwaef  snottor 
on  mode  is  that  of  swa  snottor  cwsef  on  mode,  and  that  the  form  of  the  poem  is 
interior  monologue.  This  depends  on  the  assumed  speech  boundaries,  and 
Richman  produces  a  significant  number  of  parallel  examples  of  swa  cwsef 
clauses  which  mark  continuing  speech,  and  refer  both  backward  and  forward. 
Though  he  admits,  rather  modestly,  that  nine  examples  of  cwefan  on  mode 
limited  to  two  texts,  and  a  single  example  of  a  correlative  withswa  cwsef  linking 
two  speeches  may  not  constitute  proof,  nevertheless  they  are  evidence  which 
should  not  be  disregarded. 

William  Alfred  sees  ‘The  Drama  of  The  Wanderer ’  (The  Wisdom  of  Poetry10) 
as  ‘a  tragedy  in  little’.  The  conflict  within  the  Wanderer  is  marked  by  the  many 
frequentative  adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases  which  both  stress  his  agony  and 
justify  his  need  to  violate  the  Anglo-Saxon  code  of  stoical  reserve.  The  whole 
structure  of  the  poem  depends  on  the  tension  between  the  emotional  stress  and 
the  maxims  which  are  employed  to  counter  this.  I  found  Alfred’s  examination 
of  the  poem  both  sensitive  and  illuminating. 

‘The  Three  Temptations  and  the  Seven  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Guthlac  A 
160b-169’  ( Traditio )  by  Charles  D.  Wright  begins  with  a  brief  analysis  of  C. 
Abbetmeyer’s  discovery  that  the  list  of  Guthlac’s  overcome  temptations 
alludes  to  the  ‘three  temptations  of  I.  John  2.16’;  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
virtues  by  which  Guthlac  was  able  to  achieve  his  victory  are,  in  fact,  allusions  to 
the  Seven  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  derived  from  Isaiah  11.2,  and  thus  show 
Guthlac’s  spiritual  state  in  Biblical  terms  throughout.  Robert  D.  Stevick  in 
‘The  Length  of  Guthlac  A ’  ( Viator )  makes  another  and  even  more  complex 
mathematical  investigation  (this  one  involves  some  solid  geometry)  in  an 
attempt  to  locate  and  quantify  the  definite  lacunae  in  Guthlac  A.  He  bases  this 
on  an  examination  of  patterns  of  quantitative  kinds  in  the  grouping  of  verse 
lines  in  the  Ms.,  which  was,  Stevick  believes,  originally  composed  according  to 
a  precise  pattern  of  groups  of  lines.  The  mathematics  is  beyond  me,  but  the 
pattern  which  emerges  seems  to  be  demonstrable.  However,  I  still  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  either  that  the  author  of  Guthlac  A  was  a  master  of  square 
roots,  equations,  and  solid  geometry,  or  that  the  mathematical  relationships 
explored  by  Stevick  could  have  arisen  by  pure  chance.  The  whole  Stevick  thesis 
is  worrying,  because  it  begins  to  suggest  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  Platonic  idea 
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of  mathematically  demonstrable  structures  underlying  all  poetry,  possibly 
unconsciously,  and  this  too  seems  hard  to  believe. 

Rather  a  spirited  defence  of  Widsith  as  a  poem  about  the  ‘powers  of  poetry’ 
which  are  didactic,  experiential,  and  able  to  convey  immortality,  is  offered  by 
David  A.  Rollman  in  ‘ Widsith  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  Defense  of  Poetry’ 
( Neophil ).  He  suggests  that  the  poem  demonstrates  each  of  these  powers  by 
general  and  specific  examples,  and  that  it  ends  with  Widsith’s  solemn  com¬ 
mendation  of  all  followers  of  the  art.  This  is  an  ingenious  and  provocative 
reading,  but  I  was  not  wholly  convinced  by  it.  ‘Scridefinnas  in  Widsif’ 
( Neophil )  by  Ian  Whitaker  investigates  how  the  interpolator  of  Widsi}>  knew  of 
the  Lapps,  and  their  name  the  Scridefinnas,  or  ‘Sliding-Finns’,  and  suggests 
that  further  information  about  this  might  assist  in  the  dating  of  some  parts  of 
the  poem,  and  even  point  to  authorship.  The  scridefinnas  references  ( Widsij)  11. 
20,  76  and  79)  are  all  accepted  interpolations,  and  Whitaker  suggests  that  they 
may  be  tentatively  dated  to  the  late  eighth  or  early  ninth  century  on  the 
grounds  that  by  the  late  ninth  century  the  Piets  had  vanished,  and  the  Lapps 
were  unlikely  to  be  known  before  the  time  of  Paulus  diaconus  whose  late- 
eighth-century  History  makes  considerable  mention  of  the  Lapps  and  their 
country. 

Thomas  D.  Hill  in  ‘The  Seraphim’s  Song.  The  “Sanctus”  in  the  Old  English 
Christ  I,  Lines  403-415’  ( NM )  examines  the  concluding  lines  of  the  eleventh 
section  of  Christ  I  in  the  light  of  the  accepted  belief  that  the  threefold  sanctus  of 
Isaiah  was  one  of  the  signs  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity. 
This  whole  section  of  Christ  I  is  in  praise  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  paraphrase  of 
the  sanctus  with  which  it  ends,  is  itself  triune  in  form.  Hill  shows  very  clearly 
that  other  triune  numerology  is  also  present  in  these  lines,  and  that  the  whole 
passage  is  a  further  celebration  of  the  Trinity. 

An  interesting  new  reading  of  the  second  half  of  The  Phoenix  is  offered  by 
Carol  Falvo  Heffeman  in  ‘The  Old  English  Phoenix.  A  Reconsideration’ 
(NM).  She  shows,  I  think  convincingly,  that  by  comparison  with  scriptural  and 
patristic  writing  on  the  Virgin  and  on  the  concept  of  Mater  Ecclesia,  The 
Phoenix  too  contains  strong  Mariological  influence  which  underlines  the 
theme  of  the  Incarnation  as  a  salvific  force  in  addition  to  the  Resurrection. 

Folk-lore  studies  have  suggested  that  any  riddle  may  have  multiple  answers. 
Stephen  A.  Mitchell  in  ‘Ambiguity  and  Germanic  Imagery  in  OE  Riddle  I: 
“Army”  ’  ( SN)  does  not  dispute  that  ‘a  storm’  is  one  answer  to  Riddle  I,  but 
that  it  is  not  the  only  one.  His  additional  suggestion,  which  he  considers  rather 
strangely  as  the  closest  to  the  riddler’s  ‘original  solution’  is  ‘an  army’  or  ‘a 
troop’.  His  evidence  is  drawn  from  Snorri  Sturluson,  and  on  the  frequency  with 
which  storms  and  battles  are  equated  in  Germanic  writings.  A  nice  suggestion, 
but  riddles  remain  riddling. 


9.  Other  Poems 

There  has  been  some  interesting  work  on  Judith  this  year.  R.  E.  Kaske  in 
‘Sapientia  et  Fortitudo  in  the  Old  English  Judith1  ( The  Wisdom  of  Poetry10)  asks 
whether  the  heroic  idea  of  sapientia  et  fortitudo,  associated  with  Christ,  and 
used  of  such  heroes  as  Andreas  and  Guthlac  in  analogy  with  Him,  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  Juliana,  Elene,  and  Judith  of  whom  it  is  also  used.  He  examines  Judith 
in  detail,  showing  how  Judith  is  credited  with  ‘wisdom’,  not  only  in  the  Vulgate, 
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but  in  references  to  her  by  Jerome.  Rabanus  Maurus,  and  by  ^Elfric  in  his 
metrical  homily  on  the  Book  of  Judith.  Only  in  the  OE  Judith  does  she  possess 
not  wisdom  alone,  but  courage  also,  granted  to  her  by  special  grace  after  her 
prayer  in  11.  73-6,  so  that  she  may  be  able  to  kill  Holofernes.  Kaske  demon¬ 
strates  that  each  reference  to  wisdom  and  to  courage  seems  intentionally 
placed  to  give  symmetry  to  the  poem,  and  that  these  are  balanced  by  references 
to  the  power  of  Holofernes.  This,  he  suggests,  emphasizes  the  greatness  of 
Judith’s  achievement,  and  the  power  of  God  to  make  a  weak  woman  the 
instrument  for  the  delivery  of  His  people. 

‘Inversion  and  Political  Purpose  in  the  Old  English  Judith  ( ES )  by  Alex¬ 
andra  Hennessey  Olsen  is  an  examination  of  the  character  of  Judith  in  the 
Liber  Iudith,  and  of  the  changes  in  it  which  the  OE  poet  made  for  his  own 
purposes.  In  the  Liber  she  is  passive,  a  mere  instrument.  In  the  poem  she 
becomes  ides  ellenrof,  a  heroic  warrior  maiden.  The  Holofernes  of  the  Liber 
is  far  less  evil  than  the  general  of  the  poem.  Ms  Olsen  draws  attention  to  the 
language  used  in  the  poem’s  decapitation  scene,  which  could  be  that  of  the  rape 
of  a  woman,  and  claims  that  this  is  an  inversion  of  Holofernes’  own  intentions 
towards  Judith.  This  argument  is  well  substantiated,  but  I  think  that  her  final 
conjecture,  that  the  poem,  far  from  being  allegorical,  is  an  attempt  to  stimulate 
the  men  of  yEthelred’s  time  to  protect  their  women  from  the  Danes,  and  to  save 
England,  is  somewhat  forced. 

A  very  detailed  analysis  of  the  vocabulary  of  Judith  from  the  viewpoint  of 
dialectal  relationships,  and  an  interpretation  of  the  remaining  linguistic  data  in 
the  light  of  this  has  been  made  by  Franz  Wenisch  in  ‘ Judith  -  Eine  Westsach- 
sische  Dichtung?’  (Anglia).  His  findings  lead  the  author  to  claim  that  the  poem 
is  demonstrably  the  West  Saxon  transcription  of  an  Anglian  original.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  his  case  for  the  number  of  Anglian  words  appears  unimpeachable,  but 
some  of  his  other  deductions  seem  less  certain,  and  his  dismissal  of  the  work  of 
other  scholars,  especially  in  the  many  footnotes,  often  seems  to  be  based  more 
on  asseveration  than  argument.  To  suggest,  for  example,  that  in  her  edition  of 
The  Guthlac  Poems  of  the  Exeter  Book  (YW  60.69),  Dr  Jane  Roberts  has 
‘evidently  missed  out  completely  on  the  relevant  publications  in  the  field 
during  the  last  decade’  is  both  unjust,  and  unnecessarily  acerbic. 

Jane  Roberts  has  contributed  a  very  useful  note  in  'Maldon  189b:  pe  hit  riht 
ne  waes’  (N&Q),  showing  that  the  pe  in  this  line  may  be  defended  as  a  reduced 
form  of  the  peak  to  which  most  editors  have  emended.  Dr  Roberts  cites  parallel 
examples  in  Andreas  507  and  630,  and  points  out  that  the  same  sense  could  be 
advanced  to  translate  pe  uremsegen  lyttlap  of  Maldon  313b.  In  ‘The  Meaning  of 
Maldon’  (Neophil)  Heather  Stuart  seeks  to  interpret  The  Battle  of  Maldon 
simply  as  ‘a  poem’,  an  ‘independent  artistic  entity’  rather  than  as  history  or  as 
an  exposition  of  the  contemporary  heroic  ethos.  She  believes  that  the  real 
subject  of  the  poem  is  the  different  ways  in  which  the  relationships  between  the 
leader  and  his  men  can  be  regarded,  and  how  some  of  these  views  lead  to  a 
tragic  outcome.  From  this  core,  Ms  Stuart  deduces  that  the  poem  is  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  treatment  of  man’s  ability  for  self-deception,  and  how  specific  moral 
codes  can  be  both  restrictive  and,  necessarily,  fatal.  Byrhtnoth  should  have 
bought  off  the  Vikings,  and  avoided  battle.  His  death,  therefore,  is  inglorious, 
his  faithful  followers  are  victims  of  confused  fatalism,  and  the  whole  poem  is 
essentially  antiheroic.  I  think  Ms  Stuart’s  interpretation  is  antitext. 

S.  E.  Butler  in  ‘The  Cynewulf  Question  Revived’  ( NM )  provides  a  very  clear 
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and  telling  demonstration  that  the  evidence  of  S.  K.  Das  in  his  Cynewulf  and 
the  Cynewulf  Canon  (Calcutta,  1942),  which  has,  hitherto,  been  accepted  as 
proof  that  Cynewulf  composed  only  the  four  ‘signed’  poems  out  of  the  group 
which  might  be  attributed  to  him,  is,  in  fact,  not  reliable.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  Butler  proves  his  point,  thus  opening  up,  once  more,  the  whole  topic  of  the 
Cynewulf  canon. 

‘Understanding  an  Old  English  Wisdom  Verse:  Maxims  11,  Lines  lOff 
( The  Wisdom  of  Poetry10)  is  a  witty,  readable,  and  very  scholarly  re-opening  of 
th esof>  bif)  swicolost  crux  by  Fred  C.  Robinson.  He  discovers  that,  on  the  whole, 
English  and  American  scholars  chose  to  emend  to  switolost  or  swutolost,  thus 
evading  the  problem  of  interpretation,  whereas  German  scholars  prefer  to 
retain  the  Ms.  swicolost ,  and  fight  it  out.  Professor  Robinson  admits  that  there 
is  excellent  evidence  on  both  sides,  but  adds  his  own,  new  argument.  He  shows 
that  the  whole  passage  is  organized  on  the  pattern  of  a  superlative  statement 
followed  by  a  verse,  or  verses,  showing  the  consequence  of  the  statement.  If  the 
disputed  phrase  is  taken  in  the  context  of  what  follows,  namely  that  ‘treasure, 
gold,  is  most  precious  to  every  man’  a  new  insight  into  the  possible  sense  of 
swicolost  appears,  and  ‘truth’  becomes  ‘most  tricky’  because  the  love  of  gold  is 
liable  to  warp  men’s  views  of  truth.  This  does  not  prove  the  case  for  retaining 
the  Ms.  reading,  but  it  is  a  very  good  argument  for  it. 

New  and  telling  evidence  for  another  old  problem  is  suggested  by  Peter 
Nicholson  in  ‘The  Old  English  Rune  for  S’  ( JEGP ).  He  points  out  that  all  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  sixteenth  stanza  of  the  OE  Rune  Poem  would  be 
removed  if  the  name  of  the  S-rune  were  to  be  taken  not  as  the  usual  sigel,  ‘the 
sun’,  but  as  segl,  ‘a  sail’,  and  that  this  interpretation  would  also  make  sense  of 
the  runic  passage  in  The  Husband’s  Message.  Here  ‘sail-road’,  a  known  ken¬ 
ning  for  ‘sea’,  elucidates  the  stave’s  message  without  posing  any  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  ‘sun-road’.  This  seems  a  both  intelligent  and  simple  solution  to  the 
difficulty. 

‘Old  English  Riddle  18  (20):  A  Description  of  Ambivalence’  {Neophil)  by 
Marie  Nelson  argues,  rather  lengthily,  the  theory  that  Riddle  1 8  (20)  is  a  unified 
whole,  the  first  part  of  which  shows  a  ‘warrior-bird’  ( heoruswealwe ),  proud  of 
its  feats  on  the  battlefield,  and  the  second  part  the  same  bird  afraid  of  a 
woman’s  disapproval  of  his  actions  in  the  hall.  Ms  Nelson  sees  the  whole  as  an 
ambivalent  presentation,  almost  a  Freudian  conflict,  and  suggests  that  the 
‘warrior-bird’  could  well  be  a  soldier-turned-monk,  who  is  still  pledged  to 
courage,  but  whose  sexual  desires  must  now  be  repressed.  I’m  not  very  con¬ 
vinced. 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to  see  Kathleen  E.  Dubs’s  ‘Genesis  B:  A 
Study  in  Grace’  ( ABR ). 


10.  Prose 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of  work  on  all  aspects  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  prose,  both  editions  and  critical  accounts.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see 
Paul  E.  Szarmach’s  edition  of  Vercelli  Homilies  ix-xxiii1'1,  but  another  collec¬ 
tion  of  eleven  old  english  rogationtide  homilies  edited  by  Joyce  Bazire  and 

17  Vercelli  Homilies  ix-xxiii,  ed.  by  Paul  E.  Szarmach.  Toronto  O.E.  Series  5.  UTor 
(1981).  pp.  192.  $27.50. 
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James  E.  Cross18  includes  two  homilies  (Nos.  1  and  2)  of  which  texts  appear  in 
the  Vercelli  codex.  The  eleven  homilies  collected  here  have  been,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Vercelli  texts,  edited  from  the  Mss.  They  are  linked  by  the 
common  theme  of  Rogationtide  though  they  are  arranged  in  order  of  the  Mss. 
in  which  they  appear,  and  not  in  the  order  of  the  Rogation  days  themselves. 
There  is  a  good  general  introduction  explaining  the  significance  of  the  Roga¬ 
tion  festival  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the  observances  by  which  it  was 
celebrated,  and  the  topics  and  themes  usually  associated  with  it.  One  section  of 
the  introduction  gives  a  useful  account  of  all  the  existing  Rogationtide 
homilies.  Each  homily  carries  its  own  critical  introduction,  and  is  followed  by  a 
good  commentary.  The  texts  themselves  are  very  clearly  presented,  with 
collation  and  other  editorial  matter  in  easily  read  footnotes.  The  whole  collec¬ 
tion  is  useful  and  attractive  in  its  presentation. 

Helen  L.  Spencer  in  ‘Vernacular  and  Latin  Versions  of  a  Sermon  for  Lent: 
“A  Lost  Penitential  Homily”  Found’  (MS)  has  produced  a  non-critical  edition 
with  some  apparatus,  and  a  detailed  descriptive  introduction  of  two  texts  of 
a  Latin  homily  (Cambridge,  Pembroke  College  Ms.  116,  ff.  91r-92v,  and 
Cambridge,  Pembroke  College  Ms.  25,  ff.  42v-46r),  of  which  two  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  one  Old  Icelandic  translations  are  extant. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  translations  are  pre-TElfrician,  and  the  better-known  and 
older  version  appears  in  the  Vercelli  Book.  Ms  Spencer  provides  a  clear 
diagrammatic  sketch  of  the  relationships  between  the  various  vernacular  and 
Latin  versions  of  the  homily.  The  two  Latin  texts  are  given  in  parallel  columns, 
and  these  are  followed  by  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  Latin  and  vernacular 
versions.  She  ends  her  study  by  pointing  out  the  extraordinary  continuity  of  her 
text  which  provides  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  penitential  homily,  which 
was  probably  first  composed  in  the  Carolingian  period,  was  still  being  revised 
and  updated  in  the  early  fifteenth  century. 

‘Another  Source  for  Aelfric’s  Second  Epiphany  Homily  (CH  11.3)’  (N&Q) 
has  been  found  by  Jerome  Oetgen.  In  fact,  Oetgen  has  discovered  that  there 
are  two  sources  underlying  that  passage  in  iElfric’s  second  Epiphany  homily 
which  deals  with  the  nature  of  the  baptism  administered  by  John,  and  that 
these  are  both  Gregorian,  Homily  20  Sabbato  quatuor  temporum  ante  Natalem 
Christi  and  Homily  7  Dominica  quarta  in  Adventu  Domini  (P.L.76: 
1160D-1161A  and  P.L.76:  1101A). 

An  examination  of  the  ways  in  which  ^Elfric  handled  his  sources  in  his 
second  Life  of  St  Martin  has  been  made  by  Judith  Gaites  in  ‘Aelfric’s  Longer 
Life  of  St  Martin  and  Its  Latin  Sources:  A  Study  in  Narrative  Technique’ 
(LeedsSE).  This  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  small  corpus  of  literary-critical  work 
on  the  Lives  of  Saints,  and  shows  TElfric’s  methods  of  abridging  his  source 
material,  how  and  in  what  ways  he  re-orders  it,  and  how  he  modifies  it  to  suit 
his  particular  audience.  The  article  ends  with  a  comparison  between  the  Life  of 
St  Martin  and  Blickling  Homily  XVIII.  This,  written  nearly  a  century  earlier, 
uses  the  same  main  Latin  source,  but,  as  Ms  Gaites  shows,  although  both 
homilies  are  in  very  much  the  same  tradition,  the  work  of  vElfric  stands  out  in 
possessing  a  polish  and  literary  sophistication  not  present  in  the  earlier  work. 

David  Yerkes  in  ‘^Elfric’s  Thesalla ’  (N&Q)  discusses  this  much-disputed 

18  eleven  old  english  rogationtide  homilies ,  ed.  by  Joyce  Bazire  and  James  E.  Cross. 
Toronto  O.E.  Series  7.  UTor.  pp.  xxxii  +  143.  £27.50;  $42.25. 
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name  which  appears  in  TElfric’s  eleventh  homily  Sancti  Benedicti  abbatis  in  the 
second  series  of  Catholic  Homilies.  Godden’s  edition  (EETS,  s.s.  5,  1979) 
emends  salla  from  his  Ms.  reading  of  Thesalla  or  fesalla.  The  Latin  text  reads 
Zalla,  and  Ailfric’s  source,  Book  II  of  Gregory’s  Dialogues  reads  either  zalla  or 
tzalla.  All  three  copies  of  Waerferth’s  OE  translation  of  the  Dialogues  read 
zalla.  Yerkes  suggests  that  salla  is  a  transliteration  of  zalla,  and  that  thesalla 
may  have  been  Tilfric’s  attempt  to  transliterate  either  tzalla  or,  more  possibly, 
the(s)zalla. 

‘Modes  of  Address  in  iElfric’s  Lives  of  Saints  Homilies’  (57V)  by  Ruth 
Waterhouse,  examines  ‘tone’  through  the  varied  modes  of  address  which 
yElfric  uses  to  build  a  relationship  between  himself  and  his  audience  in  these 
homilies.  A  very  detailed  investigation  of  five  specific  homilies,  illustrated  by  a 
short  table  showing  the  incidence  of  different  modes  of  address  in  these,  leads 
Ms  Waterhouse  to  conclude  that  Tilfric  avoids  the  use  of  ‘you’  when  talking  of 
sins  and  vices,  and  uses  ‘we’  in  describing  heavenly  rewards  and  virtues. 
Indefinite  uses  vastly  outnumber  examples  of  the  first  and  second  persons 
singular,  possibly  because  iElfric  was  appealing  more  to  reason  than  to  the 
emotions.  At  all  times,  the  skill  with  which  he  used  the  different  modes  of 
address  is  noteworthy. 

Bernadette  Maloney  takes  issue  with  an  earlier  article  by  Ruth  Waterhouse 
in  ‘Another  Look  at  Aelfric’s  Use  of  Discourse  in  Some  Saints’  Lives’  (£5).  Ms 
W  aterhouse  in  ‘Aelfric’s  U  se  of  Discourse  in  Some  Saints’  Lives’  (ASE  5 , 1 976) 
had  suggested  that  TElfric  showed  a  marked  tendency  to  use  direct  speech  for 
his  chief  characters  and  the  morally  good,  and  indirect  speech  for  lesser 
characters  and  the  morally  bad.  Ms  Maloney  has  made  a  detailed  analysis  of 
some  of  the  Latin  sources  which  lie  behind  jElfric’s  accounts,  and  has  made 
some  interesting  discoveries.  Her  results  do  not  wholly  disprove  Ms 
Waterhouse’s  contentions,  but  they  do  suggest,  with  little  doubt,  that  many 
of  iElfric’s  characters  speak  directly,  or  are  reported  as  speaking,  in  exact 
accordance  with  his  sources.  Furthermore,  in  at  least  some  cases  where  the 
direct  speech  of  the  source  has  been  changed  into  reported  speech,  the 
intention  seems  to  have  been  the  abbreviation  of  the  source  rather  than 
the  pointing  of  a  moral  distinction.  Ms  Maloney’s  sensible  conclusion  is  that 
any  question  of  yElfric’s  use  of  different  kinds  of  speech  belongs,  first,  to 
source  studies. 

In  ‘A  Doomsday  Passage  in  an  Old  English  Sermon  for  Lent’  ( Anglia )  J.  E. 
Cross  has  identified  a  Latin  source  for  part  of  a  Lenten  sermon  recently 
published  in  Italy  from  Bodley  Ms.  Junius  85, 86.  He  gives  a  parallel  text  of  the 
OE  and  its  Latin  source,  which  serves  to  show  how  closely  the  Anglo-Saxon 
follows  the  Latin  original. 

From  sermons  to  saints,  and  three  articles  by  J.  E.  Cross,  all  of  which  deal 
with  entries  in  the  Old  English  Martyrology.  ‘A  Lost  Life  of  Hilda  of  Whitby: 
The  Evidence  of  the  Old  English  Martyrology  ’  (Acta3)  is  an  interesting  com¬ 
parison  of  the  account  of  St  Hilda  of  Whitby  from  the  Old  English  Martyrology 
with  Bede’s  account  of  her  in  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica.  Cross  deduces  from  a 
study  of  the  ways  in  which  the  martyrologist  used  his  sources,  especially  in  the 
accounts  of  Furseus  and  Aiden  which  have  particular  relevance  here,  that 
there  was  another  source,  apart  from  Bede,  used  in  the  account  of  St  Hilda. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  this  assumption  is  correct,  though  the  ‘life’  is 
presumably  no  longer  extant.  Cross  has  also  discovered  that  the  notices  for 
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SS  Eugenia,  Basilla  and  Protus,  and  Hyacinthus  in  the  OEM  all  derive  from  a 
version  of  the  Passio  S.  Eugeniae.  In  ‘ Passio  S.  Eugeniae  et  Comitum  and  The 
Old  English  Martyrology’  ( N&Q )  he  shows  that  by  comparing  details  and 
phrases  from  these  OEM  notices  with  the  various  extant  versions  of  the  Passio 
it  is  clear  that  many  of  the  OEM  entries  are  ‘mixed’  texts  which  draw  on  a 
variety  of  versions  in  different  admixtures.  In  ‘A  Virgo  in  the  Old  English 
Martyrology'  (N&Q),  Cross  defends  the  martyrologist’s  Latinity,  by  showing 
that  the  strange  name  of  Virgo  for  the  daughter  of  Arthemius  is  not  a  mistrans¬ 
lation.  The  name  Virgo  appears,  unmistakably,  in  two  early  Mss.  (Graz, 
Universitatsbibliothek  Ms.  412,  and  Montpellier,  Bibliotheque  de  l’Univer- 
site,  Ecole  de  Medecine,  Cod.  H.156)  and  two  passages  from  these,  omitted 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  text,  were,  demonstrably,  once  included  in  the  Passio 
Marcellini  et  Petri  as  they  are  echoed  in  the  later  rhythmical  version  of  the 
Passio  (BHL  5232)  which  derives  from  it. 

An  addition  to  the  Bede  canon  is  proposed  by  Carmela  Vircillo  Franklin  and 
Paul  J.  Meyvaert  in  ‘Has  Bede’s  Version  of  the  Passio  S.  Anastasii  Come  Down 
to  Us  in  BHL  408?’  (Analecta  Bollandiana).  The  authors  start  from  the 
reference  to  the  poor  Latin  translation  (from  Greek)  of  the  Life  and  Passion  of 
S.  Anastasius  which  Bede,  in  his  short  autobiography  at  the  end  of  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  admits  to  having  corrected.  One  copy  of  this  bad  transla¬ 
tion  survives  in  a  tenth-century  Bobbio  Ms.  now  in  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  of 
Turin  (Ms.  F.111.16.ff.  14-23).  This  text  was  clearly  made  from  the  Greek 
Acta  (BHG  84).  Three  other  Latin  versions  of  the  Passio  exist  (BHL  408,  411, 
and  410),  and  the  authors,  by  comparison  of  all  four  with  the  Acta,  find 
evidence  that  BHL  408  is,  in  fact,  Bede’s  revision  of  the  Turin  text.  They  offer 
this  as  a  suggestion  open  to  further  consideration,  but  their  evidence  is  im¬ 
pressive. 

Cyril  Hart  has  two  articles  dealing  with  Byrhtferth  of  Ramsey.  In  ‘The  B  text 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle'  (JMH)  he  describes  the  B  Ms.,  the  relationship 
between  the  A  and  B  texts,  and  the  dependence  of  B  on  the  early  part  of  A. 
Comparison  of  the  two  annals  suggests  that  while  between  934  and  958,  B 
depends  on  A;  from  971  to  975,  A  follows  B.  These  last  are  the  annals  which 
include  the  poem  on  King  Edgar,  which  Hart  brings  evidence  to  suggest  is  the 
work  of  Byrhtferth  of  Ramsey.  Further  examination  of  the  palaeography, 
chronology,  orthography,  and  style  of  these  annals,  together  with  evidence 
that  the  B  text  was  actually  at  Ramsey  between  c.  977  and  1092,  add  to  the 
possibility  that  this  text  is  the  compilation  of  Byrhtferth,  copied  in  his  auto¬ 
graph,  and  containing  his  own  poem  on  King  Edgar.  As  Hart  says,  this  is  a 
daring  claim,  but  one  which  deserves  further  study. 

In  his  second  article,  ‘Byrhtferth’s  Northumbrian  Chronicle’  (EHR),  Cyril 
Hart  advances  further  argument  for  regarding  Byrhtferth  of  Ramsey  as  a 
major  literary  figure,  ‘our  only  English  historian  of  substance,  apart  from 
Bede,  for  the  whole  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period’.  Hart  claims,  using  primarily 
historical  evidence,  that  Byrhtferth  was  the  author  of  the  Northumbrian 
Chronicle,  an  opinion  already  independently  arrived  at  by  Dr  Michael  Lapidge 
from  his  analysis  of  style  ‘Byrhtferth  of  Ramsey  and  the  early  sections  of  the 
Historia  Regum  attributed  to  Symeon  of  Durham’  (YW  62.105).  Hart’s  find¬ 
ings  add  much  plausible  evidence  to  the  case,  which,  if  it  were  to  be  accepted, 
would  admit  an  authoritative  historical  text  covering  the  period  from  Bede  to 
the  tenth  century.  The  article  ends  with  a  useful  list  of  corrections  to  Thomas 
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Arnold’s  Symeonis  Monachi  Opera  Omnia;  Historia  Regum,  Rolls  Series, 
1885. 

Joseph  S.  Wittig,  in  ‘King  Alfred’s  Boethius  and  its  Latin  sources:  a  recon¬ 
sideration’  (ASE),  re-opens  the  question  of  where  King  Alfred  found  certain 
information  which  appears  in  his  Boethius,  but  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
Consolatio  (see  above  p.  45).  Despite  making  comparison  with  the  glosses  of 
the  forty-five  extant  Mss.  of  the  Consolatio ,  Wittig  finds  no  glosses,  and  no 
textual  commentary,  which  may  be  claimed  as  Alfred’s  source.  He  does, 
however,  find  evidence  which  suggests  that  an  unexpectedly  wide  range  of 
material  might  have  been  available  to  Alfred,  including,  possibly,  a  knowledge 
of  the  fourth  Georgic ,  Aeneid  VI,  and  the  tenth  book  of  Ovid’s  Metamor¬ 
phoses.  His  article  ends  with  an  appendix  giving  an  account  of  all  the  Mss. 
consulted,  together  with  relevant  extracts  from  the  glosses. 

In  ‘Some  Old  English  Sedulius  Glosses  from  BN  Lat.  8092’  ( Anglia ) 
Michael  Lapidge  prints,  for  the  first  time,  a  number  of  OE  glosses,  so  far 
unnoticed,  which  appear  in  a  Latin  poetic  miscellany  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Almost  all  these  glosses  accompany  the  text  of  the  Sedulius,  they  are  in  various 
hands,  but  all  apparently  contemporary  with  the  main  hand.  The  language  and 
orthography  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  W.  Saxon,  and  (following  Gneuss’ 
theory)  of  the  Winchester  group.  The  glosses  themselves  are  excellently  anno¬ 
tated,  and,  as  Lapidge  points  out,  are  of  importance  for  their  demonstration  of 
the  scholarly  care  brought  by  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  of  the  eleventh  century  to 
their  study  of  Latin  poetic  texts. 

Another  text,  with  translation,  is  presented  by  A.  G.  Kennedy  in  ‘Cnut’s  law 
code  of  1018’  (ASE).  This  is  the  material  in  Cambridge,  Corpus  Christi 
College  201,  pp.  126-30  (Ms.  no.  49B  in  N.  R.  Ker,  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts 
Containing  Anglo-Saxon ,  Oxford,  1957),  which  was  thought  by  F.  Liebermann 
to  be  a  collection  of  fragments  of  no  great  value.  This  conclusion  was  chal¬ 
lenged  in  1948  by  Dorothy  Whitelock,  who  suggested  that  the  Ms.  represents 
the  legal  code  compiled  by  Wulfstan  and  issued  after  the  agreement  between 
the  Danes  and  the  English  at  Oxford  in  1018.  Thus,  it  would  be  a  compilation 
of  the  material  from  VI  Aethelred,  used  in  I— II  Cnut,  and  would  allow  for  the 
direct  involvement  of  Wulfstan  in  Cnut’s  code.  Kennedy  illustrates  the  connec¬ 
tions  in  the  wording  of  VI  Aethelred,  the  CCCC  201  Ms.,  and  I— II  Cnut,  in  a 
clear  table  which  does  much  to  substantiate  Professor  Whitelock’s  claim  that 
the  Ms.  was  an  early  draft,  by  Wulfstan,  of  the  later  code  for  which  she  believes 
he  was  also  responsible.  Kennedy  produces  further  substantive  evidence,  and 
then  presents  the  text  with  some  necessary  emendation,  and  sparse  but  useful 
notes.  His  translation  is  literal  but  clear  in  sense,  and  the  preceding  argument 
well  justifies  the  publication  of  both  text  and  translation. 

The  last  of  the  editions  of  texts  that  I  have  seen  this  year  is  an  important  one, 
making  available  two  texts  that  have  not  been  edited  since  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  ‘Prose  Solomon  and  Saturn’  and  ‘Adrian  and  Ritheus’ 
edited  by  James  E.  Cross  and  Thomas  D.  Hill19  brings  together  for  the  first 
time  these  two  question-and-answer  lists,  presented  with  a  good  critical  intro¬ 
duction,  notes,  commentary,  and  a  glossary  with  separate  lists  of  proper  names 

19  The  ‘Prose  Solomon  and  Saturn’  and  ‘Adrian  and  Ritheus’,  ed.  by  James  E.  Cross 
and  Thomas  D.  Hill,  McMaster  Old  English  Studies  and  Texts  1.  UTor.  pp.  xi  +  186. 
£10.50;  $16.25. 
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and  Latin  words.  The  texts  have  been  edited,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  diplo¬ 
matically,  from  the  BL  Mss.  Cotton  Vitellius  A  XV,  ff.  86v-93v  and  Cotton 
Julius  A  ii,  ff.  137v-140.  The  introduction  contains  a  discussion  of  the 
‘dialogue’  genre,  the  particular  nature  of  the  information  covered  by  the  two 
lists,  and  the  possible  antecedents  of  the  form  including  the  relationships  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hiberno-Latin  question-and-answer  lists.  The  commentary 
is  divided  into  three  sections  for  each  question,  the  first  providing  a  modern 
English  translation  of  the  question  and  answer,  the  second  giving  parallels 
from  both  Latin  and  vernacular  sources,  where  these  exist,  and  the  third 
providing  a  discussion  or  explanation  of  the  question  and  answer.  The  texts 
themselves  are  very  clearly  laid  out,  easily  read,  and  provide  some  very 
entertaining  ‘factual’  information.  Until  I  read  this  book  I  never  knew  that 
Adam  was  made  from  eight  separate  pounds  of  different  substances;  that  St 
Peter  was  the  first  man  to  converse  with  a  dog;  or  that  the  sea  is  salt  because 
Moses  threw  the  ten  commandments  into  it,  and  hys  tearas  aget  in  fa  sae;  for 
f>on  wearf)  seo  sealt.  The  texts  are  both  scholarly  and  ingenious;  the  edition  is 
scholarly. 

I  end  with  a  group  of  articles  as  diverse  and  unrelated  as  many  of  the 
questions-and-answers  of  the  lists.  ‘The  Arctic  in  the  middle  ages’  ( JMH )  by 
Richard  Vaughan  contains  some  very  interesting  speculations  about  the  voy¬ 
age  of  Ohthere,  while  in  'Durham  Proverbs  17, 30, 42’  (N&Q)  O.  Arngarthas 
a  useful  collection  of  second  thoughts  and  grammatical  elucidation  of  points  in 
three  of  the  Durham  Proverbs  which  adds  to  the  significant  work  he  has 
already  done  in  this  field.  ‘A  Case  of  “Slipping”:  Direct  and  Indirect  Speech  in 
Old  English  Prose’  ( Neophil )  by  Johan  Kerling  makes  an  investigation  of 
‘slipping’  from  indirect  into  direct  speech  in  the  Alfredian  account  of  the 
voyages  of  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan  in  the  OE  Orosius,  and  the  Cynewulf  and 
Cyneheard  annal  for  755  from  the  Chronicle,  into  a  peg  from  which  the  author 
hangs  his  thesis  that  OE  prose  is  the  real  beginning  of  a  continuing  tradition.  It 
is,  as  he  says,  true  that  ‘slipping’  is  a  stylistic  feature  usually  associated  with  the 
novel,  and  that  both  the  novel  and  some  OE  prose  are  ‘speech-based’. 
Nevertheless,  even  though  I  have  great  sympathy  with  the  old  theories  of 
‘continuity’  expressed  by  W.  P.  Ker  and  R.  W.  Chambers,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  ‘slipping’  in  the  examples  cited  by  Kerling  can  really  be  considered 
as  bringing  ‘Alfred  and  Austen’  together  in  the  way  he  suggests  they  do. 

Ida  Masters  Hollowed  goes,  I  think,  a  little  too  far  in  denying  Angus 
McIntosh’s  theory  of  a  consistent  use  of  two-stress  phrases  in  the  prose  of 
Wulfstan  which  has  so  far  received  general  acceptance.  ‘On  the  Two-Stress 
Theory  of  Wulfstan’s  Rhythm’  ( PQ )  is  successful  in  showing  that  McIntosh  did 
indeed  mould  some  of  Wulfstan’s  prose  to  fit  his  theory,  but  Ms  Hollowell’s 
belief  is  not  altogether  true  that  she  has  discredited  that  theory  simply  because, 
as  McIntosh  himself  admitted,  a  meaningful  reading  aloud  of  that  prose  cannot 
be  achieved  while  retaining  the  two-stress  rhythm  ‘without  distorting  the 
normal  flow  of  words’.  Would  it,  for  example,  be  true  to  deny  that  a  Shake¬ 
speare  sonnet  is  written  in  regular  iambic  pentameters,  because  to  read  it  with 
strict  attention  to  the  iambic  beat  would  also  ‘distort  the  normal  flow  of 
words’?  It  is  precisely  this  tension  between  the  two  which  good  poets  and 
prose-writers  are  able  to  exploit,  and  I  suspect  that  the  truth  about  Wulfstan’s 
prose-rhythm  lies  somewhere  between  the  McIntosh  and  the  Hollowed 
position. 
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‘The  Differences  of  Inflection  Between  the  Two  Versions  of  the  Old  English 
Translation  of  Gregory’s  Dialogues'  ( NM )  by  David  Yerkes  is  a  brief,  clear 
examination  of  the  major  changes  of  inflection  made  by  the  tenth/eleventh 
century  reviser  of  Bishop  Wa?rferth  of  Worcester’s  late-ninth-century  transla¬ 
tion  of  Gregory’s  Dialogues.  The  reader  is  left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions 
about  inflectional  change  between  these  two  dates,  but  the  material  is  so 
coherently  organized  that  this  presents  no  problems. 

And  finally,  another  clearly  laid-out  and  detailed  investigation,  this  time  of 
the  relationship  between  the  language  of  the  early  Mss.  of  Alfred’s  Pastoral 
Care  and  that  of  the  later  copies.  In  ‘The  Distribution  of  West  Saxon  Dialect 
Criteria  in  the  Extant  Manuscripts  of  the  Pastoral  Care ’  (SN)  Dorothy  M. 
Horgan  compares  seven  Mss.  in  detail,  listing  her  findings  under  separate 
headings  which  show  the  recessive  and  non-recessive  West-Saxon  criteria,  the 
rare  incidence  of  progressive  elements,  and  the  rarer  incidence  of  accidental 
intrusions  from  scribal  dialects  from  which  there  is  no  continuity  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  other  Mss.  As  usual.  Dr  Horgan’s  impeccable  organization  of  her 
material  makes  a  very  complex  investigation  appear  a  deceptively  simple 
affair. 
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The  chapter  has  eleven  sections:  1,  4,  and  10  by  T.  P.  Dolan;  3,  8,  and  11  by 
A.  J.  Fletcher;  and  2,  5,  6,  7,  and  9  by  S.  Powell. 

1 .  General  and  Miscellaneous  Items 

Not  every  item  is  new  in  Volume  1  of  The  New  Pelican  Guide  to  English 
Literature1 2.  John  Speirs’s  survey  of  medieval  verse  and  drama  is  still  there,  as 
well  as  his  paper  on  The  Pardoner’s  Prologue  and  Tale-,  so  also  is  David 
Holbrook’s  contribution  on  The  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  Derek  Traversi’s  on  Piers 
Plowman,  Patrick  Cruttwell’s  on  Dunbar  and  Henryson,  and  D.  W.  Harding’s 
on  Wyatt.  Everything  else  is  new.  In  Part  I  Derek  Brewer  offers  a  lucid 
introduction  to  the  social  context  of  medieval  English  literature.  In  Part  II 
Derek  Pearsall  updates  the  critical  perspective  represented  in  Speirs’s  survey 
noted  above.  This  part  concludes  with  an  article  by  T.  P.  Dolan  and  V.  J. 
Scattergood  on  ME  prose  (see  below,  section  10).  Part  III  begins  with  an  essay 
by  Derek  Brewer  on  the  language  of  ME  literature.  Jill  Mann  discusses 
‘Chaucerian  Themes  and  Style  in  the  Franklin’s  Tale’,  in  particular  the  poet’s 
concern  with  patience  and  the  problems  of  time  and  change.  She  also  has  a 
paper  on  knightly  combat  in  Malory’s  Morte  D’ Arthur.  Ian  Bishop  considers 
Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  The  Knight’s  Tale.  J.  A.  Burrow  writes  a  concise 
introduction  to  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight,  and  Ian  Robinson  shows  how 
the  virtue  of  patience  is  a  major  clue  to  the  meaning  of  Pearl  (see  section  3). 
A.  C.  Spearing’s  paper  sublimates  his  researches  into  dream-poems,  while 
John  Stevens  writes  on  medieval  lyrics  and  music  (see  section  8).  Richard 
Axton  contributes  two  papers,  one  on  the  miracle  plays  of  Noah,  and  the  other 
on  the  morality  tradition  (see  section  11).  Derek  Pearsall  has  an  illustrated 
essay  on  the  visual  world  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Part  III  ends  with  a  paper  by 
Dominic  Baker-Smith  on  Thomas  More  and  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.  Part  IV 
consists  of  an  anthology  of  medieval  poems  and  drama  by  Thorlac  Turville- 
Petre,  and  Part  V,  compiled  by  Barry  Windeatt,  is  mainly  bibliographical.  The 
volume  is,  in  certain  respects,  a  remarkably  rich  distillation  of  modern 
scholarship  on  the  period,  and  comfortably  replaces  Volume  1  of  the  old 
Pelican  Guide  ( YW  35.10,57). 

J.  A.  Burrow’s  readable  and  engaging  book  entitled  Medieval  Writers  and 
Their  Work 2  is  a  manifesto  which  ends,  perhaps  a  little  defensively,  with  a 

1  The  New  Pelican  Guide  to  English  Literature,  ed.  by  Boris  Ford.  Vol.  1:  Medieval 
Literature:  Part  One:  Chaucer  and  the  Alliterative  Tradition.  Penguin,  pp.  676.  pb  £2.95. 

2  Medieval  Writers  and  Their  Work:  Middle  English  Literature  and  Its  Background 
1100-1500,  by  J.  A.  Burrow.  OUP.  pp.  x  -I-  208.  £7.95. 
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chapter  relating  ME  writers  to  their  modem  successors.  The  preceding 
chapters,  however,  spell  out  the  main  differences  between  the  two  periods 
without  any  strong  hint  that  he  is  defending  the  study  of  ME  against  modern¬ 
ists.  He  displays  the  characteristic  qualities  judiciously  and  tactfully.  A 
description  of  what  constitutes  ME  literature  includes  an  interesting  section  on 
the  implications  of  the  differing  views  held  by  modern  and  medieval  authors  on 
the  question  of  fictive  and  non-fictive  writing.  He  dispels  some  modern  mis¬ 
conceptions  about  medieval  literature  -  he  asserts,  for  instance,  that  it  is  not  as 
anonymous  as  some  modern  scholars  would  have  us  believe.  However,  E.  J. 
Dobson’s  candidate  for  the  authorship  of  Ancrene  Wisse  is  Brian,  not  John  of 
Lingen  (Burrow,  p.  28).  The  oral  quality  of  medieval  literature  and  the 
response  it  is  intended  to  evoke  in  its  audience  are  discussed:  a  reader  should 
also  be  a  hearer.  A  long  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  problem  of  major  genres, 
which  is  neatly  defused  in  the  first  paragraph:  labelling  a  genre  is  a  matter  of 
perception  which  involves  identification  which  is  itself  an  act  of  interpretation. 
So  far  the  book  has  dealt  with  the  external  conditions  of  composition  as 
reflected  in  the  roles  of  authors  and  audiences.  The  penultimate  chapter 
attempts  the  more  difficult  task  of  explaining  ‘modes  of  meaning’  not  familiar 
in  their  medieval  form  to  most  people  today.  Here  he  concentrates  on  the  two 
forms  which  give  most  trouble  to  the  modern  reader  -  allegory  which  ‘treats 
facts  or  events  as  metaphors  which  represent  some  truth  or  some  other  event’, 
and  what  he  calls  ‘Exemplification’  which  ‘treats  facts  or  events  (real  or 
imagined)  as  examples  which  demonstrate  some  general  truth’.  This  chapter 
leads  on  to  the  final  essay  on  the  relationship  between  medieval  and  modem 
literature  noted  above. 

Gordon  Collier  has  translated  Herbert  Grabes’s  seminal  and  useful  book  on 
mirror-imagery  in  titles  and  texts  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  English  Renais¬ 
sance3.  Grabes  traces  the  history  of  the  mirror-title  in  England  from  the  time 
of  a  monk  of  Fleury  named  Isembard  who  wrote  a  Speculum  puerorum  around 
a.d.  1000.  It  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  century  that  vernacular  texts  with 
the  mirror-metaphor  in  the  title  appeared.  The  treatment  is  comprehensive. 
Among  many  others,  Skelton’s  Speculum  principis,  Love’s  famous  translation 
entitled  ‘The  myrrour  of  the  blessed  lyf  of  Jesu  Christ’,  Caxton’s  Mirrour  of 
the  World,  Wyclif’s  Speculum  militantis  ecclesie,  and  Higden’s  Speculum 
curatorum  all  appear  here.  Metaphorical  mirror-titles  are  classified  according 
to  four  basic  types:  the  mirror  reflects  things  as  they  are;  it  shows  the  ways 
things  should  or  should  not  be;  it  shows  the  ways  things  will  be;  it  shows  what 
only  exists  in  the  mirror  or  in  the  writer’s  imagination.  Grabes  informs  the 
reader  at  all  stages  of  the  procedures  he  is  adopting  and  the  reasons  why.  He 
surveys  with  enviable  facility  the  whole  range  of  ME  writings  eligible  for  his 
analysis,  and  provides  lucid  explanations  of  all  facets  of  this  fascinating  topos- 
for  instance,  on  the  eye  as  mirror,  the  mind  as  mirror,  and  so  on.  The  appendix 
has  two  sections:  A  gives  a  synoptic  list  of  mirror-titles  to  1500,  and  B 
continues  the  list  up  to  1700. 

A  major  problem  soon  arises  with  the  title  of  Piero  Boitani’s  book  which  is 


3  The  Mutable  Glass:  Mirror-imagery  in  Titles  and  Texts  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
English  Renaissance,  by  Herbert  Grabes,  trans.  from  the  German  by  Gordon  Collier. 
CUP.  pp.  xvi  +  414;  56  illus.  £35. 
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called  English  Medieval  Narrative  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries 4 
on  its  title  page,  whereas  the  first  sentence  of  the  introduction  says,  ‘I  have 
traced  the  growth  of  medieval  English  narrative  . . The  transposition  makes 
for  considerable  ambiguity  and  a  varying  level  of  clarity  in  the  pages  which 
follow.  The  book  is  quite  a  good  read,  but  seems  to  be  projected  at  several 
audience-levels  at  once.  Its  underlying  thesis  is  that  it  is  possible  to  ‘chart  the 
development  from  simple  story-telling,  and  narrative  written  to  read  or  amuse, 
towards  more  consciously  artistic,  individual  and  complex  works’.  This  is  a 
highly  difficult  task,  but  much  of  the  argument  is  impeded  by  lengthy  sum¬ 
maries  of  works  such  as  Havelok,  Floris  and  Blancheflour,  Piers  Plowman ,  and 
The  Book  of  the  Duchess,  which  a  scholarly  audience  would  presumably  not 
require.  Similarly,  statements  of  the  obvious,  such  as  the  following,  add 
nothing  to  the  argument  -  ‘Chaucer’s  dream  poems  are  based  on  his  own 
experience,  real  or  imaginary’  (p.  187).  Perhaps  the  key  to  the  problem  lies  in 
this  book’s  genesis.  It  was  first  written  in  Italian,  obviously  for  an  Italian 
audience  whose  desiderata  would  differ  from  those  of  English  vernacular 
readers.  Hence,  the  elementary  ingredient.  On  the  other  hand,  much  modern 
study  of  narrative  work  is  utilized  in  the  analysis  -  for  instance,  G.  Genette’s 
classifications  of  heterodiegetic,  homodiegetic,  extradiegetic,  and  intradiege- 
tic.  Boitani  covers  a  wide  range  of  issues  which  apply  to  the  criticism  of 
narrative  -  construction,  the  intrusiveness  or  otherwise  of  the  narrator,  the 
characteristics  of  medieval  romance,  the  temporal  dimensions  of  a  story,  and 
so  on.  Chaucer  is  much  in  evidence  in  this  study,  and  Langland  also  gets  full 
attention,  but  at  the  back  of  it  all  is  a  sense  that  the  author  feels  that  Dante  had 
done  it  all  before  any  of  them,  and  probably  done  it  better. 

Morton  W.  Bloomfield’s  outstanding  contribution  to  the  scholarship  of  OE 
and  ME  literature  is  justly  celebrated  in  The  Wisdom  of  Poetry5,  which  con¬ 
tains  fourteen  articles  on  a  variety  of  topics -five  on  OE:  on  Maxims  II,  Judith, 
The  Wanderer,  and  Beowulf  (two  papers);  three  on  Piers  Plowman  (dealt  with 
below,  section  4);  five  on  Chaucer;  and  one  final,  more  generalized  paper 
entitled  The  Wisdom  of  the  Fool’,  which  concerns  the  role  of  the  domestic  fool 
as  a  clear-sighted  commentator  on  human  foibles  in  medieval  sermons.  The 
book,  which  concludes  with  a  list  of  Bloomfield’s  publications,  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  a  very  great  scholar. 

J.  A.  Alford  contributes  a  sparkling  article  on  ‘The  Grammatical  Metaphor  . 
A  Survey  of  Its  Use  in  the  Middle  Ages’  (Speculum).  He  deals  with  the  heyday 
of  the  metaphor  after  the  classical  period  and  instances  a  fascinating  variety  of 
usages  -  for  example,  men  typified  as  hie,  haec,  and  hoc  in  the  Carmina 
Burana\  grammatical  distinctions  in  ordering  sermons  (from  Robert  of 
Basevorn’s  Forma  Praedicandi );  Augustine’s  comments  on  grammatical  terms 
in  the  Confessions',  the  formal  contributions  of  Priscian,  Donatus,  Alexander 
of  Ville-Dieu,  and  Evrard  of  Bethune;  the  assimilation  of  grammatical  and 
moral  solecisms;  Alain  of  Lille’s  worries  about  deviant  men  (‘praedicat  et 
subjicit’),  and  Langland’s  ubiquitous  use  of  the  metaphor,  e.g.  C  IV  335-409 
(see  YW  60.85).  Alford’s  own  grammar  seems  all  right,  apart  from  a  wrongly 

4  English  Medieval  Narrative  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries,  by  Piero 
Boitani,  trans.  by  Joan  Krakover  Hall.  CUP.  pp.  x  +  310.  £25. 

5  The  Wisdom  of  Poetry:  Essays  in  Early  English  Literature  in  Honor  of  Morton  W. 
Bloomfield,  ed.  by  Larry  D.  Benson  and  Siegfried  Wenzel.  Medieval  Institute 
Publications.  WMU.  pp.  viii  +  314.  pb  $22.95. 
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placed  accent  on  the  preposition  a  in  the  name  ‘Cornelius  a  Lapide’:  the 
surname  is  merely  ‘van  den  Steen’  Latinized. 

R.  Newhauser  contributes  a  very  interesting  paper  entitled  ‘Towards  a 
History  of  Human  Curiosity:  A  Prolegomenon  to  its  Medieval  Phase’ 
( DVLG ).  In  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  vitium  curiositatis ,  he  explains  its 
wide  connotations  -  it  is  not  just  curiosity  into  another’s  affairs,  but  points  out 
that  one  basic  factor  is  common  to  all  its  ramifications:  that  it  deflects  the  will 
from  God. 

A.  C.  Partridge  covers  an  enormous  amount  of  ground  in  his  A  Companion 
to  Old  and  Middle  English  Studies 6  in  which  he  attempts  ‘a  synthesis  of  cultural, 
political  and  language  elements’.  Part  I,  dealing  with  OE,  starts  with  what  he 
calls  ‘the  Romano-Celtic  Prelude’  and  goes  up  to  the  Conquest.  Part  II  begins 
with  a  survey  of  the  political  and  linguistic  changes  made  by  the  Conquest,  and 
ends  with  a  chapter  entitled  ‘The  Significance  of  the  Fifteenth  Century’.  The 
author’s  technique  is  to  provide  a  connected  commentary  on  the  salient 
features  of  the  given  period,  with  linguistic  and  stylistic  analysis  of  representa¬ 
tive  pieces  of  writing,  making  constant  cross-reference  to  useful  reading  where 
the  topics  may  be  pursued  more  fully;  in,  for  example,  H.  C.  Wyld’s  Short 
History  of  English  (YW  8.57-8),  David  Herlihy’s  History  of  Feudalism 
(1970),  Alan  S.  C.  Ross’s  Ginger  (1952),  C.  S.  Lewis’s  Discarded  Image  (YW 
45.97-8),  and  so  on.  So  fast  and  so  wide  is  Partridge’s  survey  that  many  of  his 
facts  need  checking -for  instance,  on  the  date  of  Ancrene  Riwle,  which  is  given 
as  1225  on  p.  269  and  ‘not  later  than  1210’  on  p.  349  (see  YW  55.134;  60.91), 
or  on  its  audience,  which  he  describes  as  comprising  ‘nuns  . . .  three  ladies  of 
Kilburn’,  a  theory  first  proposed  by  Hope  Emily  Allen  in  PMLA  XVIII 
(1933),  which  has  not  beeifseriously  entertained  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
Many  of  his  bibliographical  references  need  supplementing.  For  example, 
A.  A.  Prins’s  book  French  Influence  in  English  Phrasing  (YW  33.27-8)  should 
have  been  considered  alongside  O.  Jespersen’s  Growth  and  Structure  of  the 
English  Language  (YW  5.52).  Other  bibliographical  references  are  clearly  out 
of  date.  For  instance,  he  cites  a  1904  edition  of  C.  T.  Onions’s  Advanced 
English  Syntax  rather  than  the  seventh  edition  of  1971,  reprinted  in  1978  (YW 
52.60).  For  these  reasons,  students  should  be  warned  that  this  is  a  very 
unreliable  ‘companion’  to  take  with  them  on  the  journeys  of  academic  life:  it 
will  let  them  down  too  often.  Who  could  recommend  a  book  which  states,  for 
example,  that  ‘It  is  obvious  that  the  name  Piers  stands  for  St  Peter  (Pillar  of 
Holy  Church),  and  sometimes  even  for  Christ’  (p.  269),  or  that  ‘MS  Cotton 
Nero  A.  14  was  later  revised  as  the  Ancrene  Wisse,  to  make  it  available  for  both 
sexes’  (p.  349)?  This  book  will  raise  both  the  eyes  and  the  eyebrows  of  its 
readers. 

Typus,  Symbol,  Allegorie 7  collects  the  papers  (three  are  in  English,  one  in 
French,  and  ten  in  German)  given  at  the  international  colloquium,  ‘Type, 
Symbol,  Allegory  in  the  Eastern  Fathers  and  in  Their  Parallels  in  the  Middle 
Ages’,  held  in  Eichstatt,  West  Germany  in  July  1981.  The  papers  range  from 
various  discussions  of  the  syriac  tradition  to  the  influences  of  this  tradition  on 

6  A  Companion  to  Old  and  Middle  English  Studies ,  by  A.  C.  Partridge.  Deutsch.  pp.  xii 
+  462.  pb  £12.95. 

7  Typus,  Symbol,  Allegorie  bei  den  ostlichen  Vdtern  und  ihren  Parallelen  im  Mittelalter, 
ed.  by  Margot  Schmidt  with  Carl  Friedrich  Geyer.  Pustet.  pp.  424. 
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European  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages.  These  texts  are  complemented  by  a 
report  on  the  colloquium  discussions,  indexes  by  subject  matter  and  person, 
and  a  reference  to  relevant  manuscripts.  (M.H.) 

2.  Alliterative  Poetry 

The  aim  of  each  of  the  seven  essays  in  the  excellent  Middle  English  Allitera¬ 
tive  Poetry  and  Its  Literary  Background 8  is  to  expose  to  scrutiny  existing,  often 
traditional  rather  than  proven,  theories  about  alliterative  poetry.  As  Derek 
Pearsall  points  out  ‘it  is  wise  that  our  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  revival 
should  remain  flexible  and  capacious,  and  not  harden  yet  again  into  rigidity’. 
As  editor,  David  Lawton  begins  with  ‘Middle  English  Alliterative  Poetry:  An 
Introduction’,  in  which  he  concentrates  on  the  unrhymed  alliterative  corpus 
which,  he  feels,  demonstrates  a  ‘unity  of  temper’.  His  description  of  the  poems 
(in  groups  based  on  formality  or  informality  of  style,  following  a  broad 
chronological  outline)  is  always  stimulating  and  exposes  many  of  the  very 
‘problems  and  uncertainties’  which  are  then  to  be  discussed  by  the  other  six 
contributors.  The  essay  is  complemented  by  ‘A  Note  on  Primary  Sources’  at 
the  end  of  the  volume. 

Angus  McIntosh  in  ‘Early  Middle  English  Alliterative  Verse’,  next,  criti¬ 
cizes  its  traditional  terminology,  substituting  his  own  which  is  further 
explained  in  an  appendix,  and  then  discusses  the  convention  in  early  allitera¬ 
tive  verse  of  using  rhyme  rather  than  alliteration  as  a  device  for  linking 
half-lines.  Throughout  he  emphasizes  the  differences  between  this  verse  and 
that  of  the  fourteenth  century:  ‘whatever  in  it  stems  from  the  past  comes  from 
elsewhere  than  the  kind  of  alliterative  verse  which  the  thirteenth  century  has 
bequeathed  to  us’. 

In  a  characteristically  scholarly,  lucid,  and  provocative  essay  on  ‘The 
Alliterative  Revival:  Origins  and  Social  Backgrounds’,  Derek  Pearsall  reviews 
the  evidence  for  a  ‘revival’  and  concludes  that  there  is  need  for  ‘a  recognition  of 
the  existence,  not  of  a  monolithic  alliterative  revival  . . .  but  of  movement 
within  a  broad  continuum’.  He  resorts  unhappily  (‘a  distasteful  subject’)  to 
oral  tradition  and  Ms.  loss  but  is  much  bouncier  when  dealing  with  the  ‘social 
background:  authors  and  audiences’.  Here  he  writes  well  and  confidently, 
finding  a  common  interest  in  the  serious  writing  of,  particularly  British,  history 
and  an  absence  of  the  love  theme. 

In  an  illuminating  essay  on  ‘The  Anglo-Norman  Background  to  Alliterative 
Romance’,  Rosalind  Field  looks  to  Anglo-Norman  literature  for  an  answer  to 
the  problems  posed  throughout  the  collection.  She  writes  convincingly  on  the 
close  connections  between  Anglo-Norman  romance  and  alliterative  verse 
(particularly  ‘the  co-existence  of  provinciality  with  courtliness’)  and  suggests 
that  the  former  provides  an  audience,  a  literary  precedent,  and  a  non-London, 
non-French  tradition  of  courtly  writing  for  alliterative  verse  to  follow.  On  the 
alliterative  style  she  provides  a  convincing  series  of  parallels  which  point  to  ‘a 
deliberate  exploitation  of  the  equivalence  between  the  laisse  and  the  long 
alliterative  line’.  Finally,  she  applies  her  theory  to  the  treatment  of  Arthur  in 
both  literatures,  and  argues  interestingly  that  the  negligence  of  Arthur  and 
promotion  of  local  heroes  and  provincial  courts  in  the  alliterative  romances 

8  Middle  English  Alliterative  Poetry  and  Its  Literary  Background,  ed.  by  David  A. 
Lawton.  Brewer,  pp.  168.  £17.50. 
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points  back  to  the  Anglo-Norman  romance,  where  Arthur  is  dropped  in  the 
early  thirteenth  century  because  of  the  current  bad  relationship  between  the 
crown  and  baronage. 

W.  R.  J.  Barron  in  ‘Alliterative  Romance  and  the  French  Tradition’  argues 
for  a  re-assessment  of  traditional  generalizations  about  the  dependence  of 
alliterative  romances  on  French  models  and  suggests  that  close  study  of  the 
redactive  process  in  individual  romances  may  reveal  a  developing  degree  of 
independence  from  French  models  and  successful  inventive  exploitation  of  the 
technical  demands  of  the  alliterative  medium.  He  exposes  three  romances 
( William  of  Palerne,  Chevalere  Assigne,  and  Gawain )  to  such  close  study  and 
suggests  how  further  redaction  studies  may  lead  ultimately  to  a  deeper  under¬ 
standing  of  even  the  most  complex  of  the  romances. 

An  informative  and  dense  article  on  ‘The  Manuscripts’  by  A.  I.  Doyle  deals 
with  the  provenance  of  the  Mss.  (in  the  fifteenth  century  from  outside  the 
north-west  Midlands,  although  much  copying  and  composition  there  from  the 
late  fifteenth  into  the  sixteenth  century  points  to  a  tradition  of  lost  Mss.)  and 
their  dissemination  (not  at  all  exclusively  in  the  north  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries). 

Finally,  in  a  closely  argued  essay  on  ‘The  Audience  and  Public  of  “Piers 
Plowman’’  ’,  Anne  Middleton  distinguishes  between  the  poem’s  ‘audience’ 
and  ‘public’  and  studies  both  traditional  evidence  and  the  poem’s  context  in 
Ms.  miscellanies  in  order  to  show  that  its  audience  would  see  it  as  ‘a 
compendiously  didactic  work,  whose  literary  mode  is  narrative  or  historical’ 
and  that  it  is  most  found  among  works  ‘in  which  the  quest  for  salvation  and  the 
examination  of  the  foundations  of  possession  and  authority  were  mutually 
mnemonic’.  From  this  analysis  of  the  ‘audience’,  she  turns  to  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  poem  and  the  ‘public’  to  which  it  addressed  itself,  on  which 
point  she  finds  the  author  ‘at  once  evasive  and  obsessive’.  The  obsessiveness 
explains  the  evasiveness  -  there  is  no  failure  to  achieve  a  stable  genre,  but  ‘a 
remarkably  consistent,  if  implicit,  definition  of  genre,  which  subjects  the  poem 
to  literary,  rather  than  directly  instrumental,  standards  of  social  and  spiritual 
value’.  From  this  standpoint  Middleton  attempts  to  explain,  and  not  explain, 
much  of  the  poem  -  ‘the  poem  must  be  open  to  misprision  if  it  is  also  to  be  open 
to  its  intended  affective  use’.  In  all,  a  fascinating,  non-dogmatic,  and  often 
divergent  collection  of  essays,  each  of  which  is  admirably  described  by  Derek 
Pearsall’s  description  of  his  own  contribution  -  ‘an  attempt  to  secure  a  number 
of  footholds  in  the  shifting  quicksands  of  an  exceptionally  fragmentary  and 
enigmatic  body  of  evidence’. 

Charles  Moorman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  happily  stuck  in  the  quagmire.  In  a 
self-indulgent  and  rambling  article  on  ‘The  English  Alliterative  Revival  and 
the  Literature  of  Defeat’  ( ChauR ,  1981),  he  attempts  a  dichotomy  between 
two  categories  of  alliterative  poetry,  the  ‘Southern  and/or  Christian  and/or 
political’  and  the  northem/western,  which  is  based  too  little  on  evidence  and 
too  much  on  personal  intuition. 

The  alliterative  Morte  Arthure  continues  to  excite  most  critical  interest.  In 
‘The  Alliterative  Morte  Arthure :  Structure  and  Meaning’  ( ES ),  J.  Eadie  con¬ 
demns  as  ‘fundamentally  misconceived’  the  accepted  thesis  of  Arthur’s  moral 
deterioration.  His  down-to-earth  analysis  of  the  poem  questions  familiar 
standpoints  (especially  on  the  dreams,  which,  he  points  out,  occupy  only 
‘approximately  7|%  of  the  total’),  and  his  concern  is  to  show  ‘that  there  is  no 
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fault  whatever  for  which  Arthur  is  punished  and  come  to  that,  no  punishment’ 
-  the  poem  merely  reflects  medieval  preoccupation  with  Fortune  and  intran¬ 
sigence.  Another  traditional  view  is  convincingly  questioned  in  Mary  Hemel’s 
The  “Christening”  of  Sir  Priamus  in  the  Alliterative  Morte  Arthure'  (Viator). 
Sir  Priamus’  request  in  2587-8  is  for  the  last  rites  of  the  Christian  Church, 
demanded  by  one  who  is  Greek  and  therefore  Christian.  The  misapprehension 
that  it  is  a  demand  for  baptism  is  based  on  what  Hemel  sees  as  a  change  made  in 
the  Caxton  and  Winchester  Ms.  texts  of  Malory’s  ‘Tale  of  King  Arthur  and  the 
Emperor  Lucius’.  In  ‘Parataxis,  Formulaic  Density,  and  Thrift  in  the  Allitera¬ 
tive  Morte  Arthure'  (Speculum),  Valerie  Krishna  finds  these  three  qualities  of 
traditional  poetry,  as  defined  by  Milman  Parry,  expressed  more  evidently  in 
the  later  poem  than  in  Beowulf.  A  similarly  mechanical  task  is  undertaken  by 
R.  A.  Shoaf  in  ‘The  Alliterative  Morte  Arthure :  The  Story  of  Britain’s  David’ 
(JEGP),  where  Arthur  is  compared  to  David  in  his  kingliness  and  sinfulness. 
The  thesis  is  elaborated  by  means  of  seven  ‘intrinsic  parallels’  and  two  ‘import¬ 
ant  extrinsic  parallels’. 

‘The  Middle  English  Alliterative  Alexander  A  and  C:  Form  and  Style  in 
Translation  from  Latin  Prose’  (SN,  1981)  is  D.  A.  Lawton’s  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  second  of  two  methods  of  translation  identified  in  an  earlier  article 
on  the  Destruction  of  Troy  (YW  61.80).  This  careful  and  scholarly  investi¬ 
gation  of  ‘collocational  substitution’  in  the  handling  of  the  source  in  Alexander 
A  and  C  leads  Lawton  to  the  conclusion  that  ‘even  in  passages  of  close 
translation,  the  alliterative  poets  must  often  rely  upon  their  understanding  of 
the  alliterative  form,  and  their  stylistic  effects  are  mainly  -  and  necessarily  - 
independent  of  the  verbal  quality  of  their  source  . . .’. 

The  Awntyrs  off  Arthure  is  one  of  the  poems  treated  by  A.  C.  Spearing  in  his 
numerological  analysis  of  ‘Central  and  Displaced  Sovereignty  in  Three 
Medieval  Poems’  (RES).  The  poem  is  his  ‘simplest  case’.  Generally  criticized 
for  its  lack  of  unity,  the  poem  achieves  through  such  analysis  an  integrity  in 
which  Arthur’s  sovereignty  is  explicitly  emphasized  by  its  treatment  in  the 
central  stanzas. 


3.  The  Gawain  Poet 

R.  W.  V.  Elliott  continues  to  be  intrigued  by  the  topography  of  the  Gawain 
poet.  In  his  article  on  the  ‘Streams  and  Swamps  in  the  Gawain  Country’ 
(LeedsSE),  he  investigates  the  poet’s  fluvial  and  paludal  vocabulary,  finding 
once  again  certain  points  of  contact  between  it  and  the  highly  local,  real-world 
topography  with  which  the  poet  sometimes  deals.  Another  article  has  been 
written  on  the  identity  of  the  Gawain  poet,  this  one  quite  ingenious.  In  ‘The 
Case  of  the  Encoded  Author:  John  Massey  in  “Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green 
Knight”  ’  (NM),  E.  Kooper  examines  the  Gawain  poem  itself  for  clues  about 
authorship,'and  discovers  in  it  ‘a  signature,  a  cryptogram  and  an  acrostic’.  This 
embaras  de  richesse,  he  believes,  yields  once  again  the  name  of  John  Massey. 
G.  J.  Wilkin  wonders  whether  ‘The  Dissolution  of  the  Templar  Ideal  in  Sir 
Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight'  (ES)  is  anywhere  in  evidence.  He  thinks  that  the 
Gawain  poet  must  at  least  have  known  about  the  ideals  of  the  Templars,  and 
that  Gawain’s  behaviour  may  represent  a  dilution  of  their  prescribed  stan¬ 
dards.  The  article  is  quite  unconvincing.  M.  Robertson  searches  for  a  greater 
deal  of  ‘Stanzaic  Symmetry  in  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight'  (Speculum) 
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than  has  been  recognized  up  to  now,  and  argues  that  the  present  layout  of  the 
Ms.  represents  a  misunderstanding  of  the  manuscript  divisions  of  a  lost  exemp¬ 
lar,  closer  to  the  intention  of  the  original.  His  argument  is  well  made  and 
requires  consideration.  R.  W.  Hanning’s  unlikely  named  piece  ‘Sir  Gawain  and 
the  Red  Herring:  The  Perils  of  Interpretation’  (in  Donaldson 9 10)  raises  more 
problems  than  it  resolves,  though  perhaps  that  is  its  purpose.  We  are  given  yet 
another  ‘central  theme’  to  the  Gawain  poem,  and  this  time  it  is  ‘transformation 
by  embellishment’.  Its  readers  will  find  themselves  winnowing  out  what  good 
points  they  can,  for  there  is  enough  chaff. 

In  ‘  “NawJ>er  Reste  ne  Trauayle”:  The  Psychology  of  “Pearl”  1087’  (AW) 
G.  Olson  argues  that  the  precise  reference  of  this  phrase  in  Pearl  is  ‘to  the 
particular  condition  of  the  psyche  when  it  is  engaged  in  contemplative  delight’, 
and  appeals  to  writings  on  medieval  psychology  to  justify  his  claim.  N.  Stiller 
writes  on  ‘The  Transformation  of  the  Physical  in  the  Middle  English  Pearl' 
(E5),  arguing  that  the  poem  shows  how  the  soul  of  the  dreamer  is  made 
accessible  to  grace  through  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful,  and  that  the 
vision  of  phenomenal  beauty  brings  the  dreamer  as  close  as  is  humanly  possible 
to  transcendence.  M.  Andrew  suggests  that  in  'Pearl,  Line  161’  ( Expl ,  1981) 
the  use  of  the  word  faunt  of  the  Pearl  maiden  helps  determine  that  she  is  to  be 
interpreted  literally  rather  than  the  embodiment  of  some  abstract  concept. 

In  ‘Landscape  in  Pearl:  The  Transformation  of  Nature’  ( ChauR ,  1981), 
E.  Petroff  conducts  us  on  a  fanciful  amble  through  a  medieval  ‘Augoste  in  a 
hy  3  seysoun’,  stressing  that  it  is  the  function  of  landscape  imagery  in  the  poem 
to  embody  emotions  and  mental  states  which  must  be  objectified  in  order  to  be 
understood.  Since  every  natural  object  has  a  comprehensible  spiritual  mean¬ 
ing,  defined  by  God,  the  dreamer’s  errors  in  understanding  this  meaning  are 
nevertheless  useful  as  a  means  of  self-knowledge,  since  they  can  be  corrected 
by  reference  to  the  meaning  which  is  divine  and  eternal.  Any  critical  piece 
is  likely  to  combine  the  plausible  with  the  implausible,  and  this  one  runs  to 
form.  In  'Pearl's  “Maynful  Mone”:  Crux,  Simile,  and  Structure’  ( Donaldson 9), 
M.  Borroff  comments  upon  the  significance  as  she  sees  it  in  the  rising  of  the 
moon  in  Pearl,  1.  1093.  She  explains  why  she  believes  it  participates  in  a 
symbolic  opposition  between  roundness  and  linearity  which  are  thematically 
important  in  the  poem. 

Volume  1  of  The  New  Pelican  Guide  to  English  Literature 1  contains  essays 
by  J.  A.  Burrow  on  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight  and  I.  Robinson  on  Pearl. 
Burrow’s  piece,  ‘ Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight',  gives  a  concise  reading  of 
the  whole  poem,  while  I.  Robinson’s  attractively  written  'Pearl:  Poetry  and 
Suffering’  provides  an  unpretentiously  personal  view  of  Pearl  which  catches 
the  imagination  and  commends  the  poem. 

4.  Piers  Plowman 

Piers  Plowman:  A  Reference  Guide 10  is  an  annotated  list  of  writings  about, 
and  records  of,  the  poem.  The  entries  are  arranged  chronologically  and  extend 
from  the  record  of  a  bequest  of  1 395  (a  copy  of  Piers  Plowman  bequeathed  in  a 

9  Acts  of  Interpretation:  The  Text  in  Its  Contexts  700-1600,  Essays  on  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  Literature  in  Honor  of  E.  Talbot  Donaldson,  ed.  by  M.  J.  Carruthers  and 
E.  D.  Kirk.  Pilgrim,  pp.  xi  +  385.  £27.50. 

10  Piers  Plowman:  A  Reference  Guide,  by  Vincent  DiMarco.  Hall.  pp.  384.  $45. 
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clergyman’s  will)  up  to  1979.  The  summaries  of  studies  on  Langland  are 
helpful.  The  work  is  an  improvement  on  Colaianne’s  bibliography  which  goes 
from  1550  to  1977  (see  YW  59.85). 

There  are  two  articles  on  Langland  in  the  celebratory  volume  for  J.  A.  W. 
Bennett11.  In  a  well-argued  paper  John  Burrow  concludes  that  ‘Langland  Nel 
Mezzo  Del  Cammin’  is  talking  about  himself  in  B  XI 46-5 1  and  B  XII 1-1 1 :  he 
really  is  forty-five  years  old,  at  the  threshold  of  old  age,  spiritually  and  morally 
lost,  and  prey  to  the  vices  to  which  all  three  ages,  ‘yong,  myddel  age,  and  olde 
elde’  are  prone,  but  strong  enough  both  to  recognize  and  to  attempt  to  improve 
his  moral  condition.  The  state  of  his  soul  is  similar  to  that  of  Dante’s  in  Canto  I 
of  the  Inferno  -  ‘nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita’  -  but  not  identical  in 
actual  years,  because  the  Italian  poet  is  thirty-five.  George  Kane  presents  an 
impressive  defence  of  the  technical  excellence  of  Langland’s  achievement  as  a 
versifier  in  his  paper  entitled  ‘Music  Neither  Unpleasant  nor  Monotonous’ 
(the  phrase  is  from  Saintsbury’s  History  of  English  Prosody,  i.l  85-6).  Quota¬ 
tions  from  the  poem  are  used  to  demonstrate  ‘Langland’s  understanding  of  the 
separability  and  distinct  modes  of  function  of  alliteration  and  metrical  accent 
and  his  capacity  to  apply  this’.  Langland’s  versification  is  not  unpolished, 
careless,  and  perfunctory:  the  style  and  meaning  of  the  poem  are  cleverly 
informed  by  the  verse  technique  -  ‘Abstinence  myn  Aunte’  (B  V  383),  for 
instance,  is  no  accident  of  alliteration,  given  that  the  image  of  an  aunt  conjures 
up  ‘strict  and  uncomfortable,  but  ultimately  beneficial  correction’. 

Anne  Middleton’s  important  paper  on  ‘The  Audience  and  Public  of  “Piers 
Plowman”  ’  (in  Lawton8)  contains  some  useful  information  about  the  recep¬ 
tion  and  transmission  of  the  poem,  particularly  in  her  survey  of  other  works 
which  accompany  Piers  Plowman  in  Mss.  (e.g.  Mandeville’s  Travels,  five 
times).  The  poem  may  be  regarded  as  an  extended  form  of  the  ‘Chanson 
d’aventure’  and  appreciated  in  terms  of  its  ‘public’  (‘the  readership  imagined 
and  posited  by  the  composer’)  and  its  ‘audience’  (‘the  readership  actually 
achieved  by  the  work’).  In  ‘Langland’s  “Book  of  Conscience”  and  Alanus  de 
Insulis’  ( N&Q ),  A.  V.  C.  Schmidt  suggests  that  the  reference  at  B  XV  534  to 
‘no  book  but  conscience’  seems  to  originate  in  Jerome’s  Commentary  on 
Daniel  7.10,  which  features  ‘conscientiae’  as  well  as  a  ‘bonus’  and  a  ‘malus 
liber’  and  which,  in  turn,  was  developed  by  Alanus  de  Insulis.  The  suggestion  is 
interesting,  but  clearer  links  are  needed  to  clinch  it. 

A.  Baldwin  explains  ‘A  Reference  in  Piers  Plowman  to  the  Westminster 
Sanctuary  (B  XX  281-9)’  (N&Q).  The  legality  of  the  sanctuary  was  confirmed 
in  1 378  and  Langland’s  words  are  ‘reasonably  close’  to  the  terms  of  a  petition 
entered  in  the  previous  year  concerning  abuse  of  the  sanctuary.  In  a  closely 
argued  paper,  Mary-Jo  Arn  writes  about  ‘Langland’s  Triumph  of  Grace  in  Do 
Best’  (ES).  Conscience’s  final  speech  (B  XX  380-5)  and  the  accompanying 
remark  ‘And  sij^e  he  gradde  after  grace  til  I  gan  awake’  (386)  show  that  ‘Will, 
through  Conscience,  finds  Grace’  -  in  other  words,  Antichrist’s  victory  is  only 
an  apparent  one. 

T.  Tavormina  explores  Langland’s  views  on  the  three  grades  of  chastity, 
marriage,  widowhood,  and  virginity,  in  ‘  “Bothe  two  ben  gode”:  Marriage  and 
Virginity  in  Piers  Plowman  C.  18.  68-100’  ( JEGP ).  The  poet  carefully  gives 

11  Medieval  Studies  for  J.  A.  W.  Bennett:  Aetatis  Suae  LX X,  ed.  by  P.  L.  Heyworth. 
Clarendon  (1981).  pp.  xi  +  425;  8  illus.  £27.50  (see  YW  61.117). 
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each  grade  a  value  relative  to  the  others,  without  affirming  the  superiority  of 
virginity  at  the  expense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  other  two  grades.  On  this  point  Dr 
Tavormina  could  perhaps  have  further  indicated  Langland’s  tolerance  towards 
the  flesh  by  quoting  his  arresting  assertion:  ‘Whil  thou  art  jong  and  jep  and 
thy  wepne  kene,  /  Awreke  the  therwith  on  wyuynge’  (C  XI  287-8). 

There  are  three  articles  on  Piers  Plowman  in  The  Wisdom  of  Poetry5.  E.  T. 
Donaldson  considers  ‘Langland  and  Some  Scriptural  Quotations’.  He  exemp¬ 
lifies  the  poet’s  wilful  playfulness  with  the  Bible,  for  instance,  his  word-play 
with  1  Peter  4.8  at  B  XII  281-2.  George  Kane  disarmingly  writes  on  ‘The 
Perplexities  of  William  Langland'.  He  sympathetically  explains  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  dichotomy  between  Langland’s  apparently  heterodox  ideas  about  the 
Church  -  its  administrators,  priests,  and  lay  congregations  -  and  his  unim¬ 
peachably  orthodox  stance  on  all  major  articles  of  faith:  ‘he  is  no  defiant  rebel. 
He  is  always  ready  to  renew  the  act  of  faith’.  The  clarity  of  Anne  Middleton’s 
paper  on  ‘Narration  and  the  Invention  of  Experience:  Episodic  Form  in  Piers 
Plowman'  is  marred  by  critical  cant,  but  it  seems  to  be  mainly  about  what  she 
calls  the  ‘disrupted  epidodes’  in  the  poem  -  encounters  ‘between  personages  or 
animate  beings  in  the  poem,  whether  one  or  both  speak,  and  whatever  the 
character  of  their  verbal  or  physical  exchange’,  which  issue  ‘in  some  noted 
change’. 

In  the  volume  of  studies  presented  to  E.  T.  Donaldson9,  Mary  J.  Carruthers 
writes  on  ‘Time,  Apocalypse  and  the  Plot  of  Piers  Plowman' .  In  conventional 
terms  the  poem  has  no  plot,  having  no  definable  beginning  or  end,  but  if  we 
split  it  up  into  units  we  can  recognize  recurring  patterns  which  involve  some 
sort  of  temporal  progression  -  the  sequence  of  wandering,  conversion,  and 
pilgrimage  -  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  plot.  In  the  same  volume, 
George  H.  Russell  uses  his  invaluable  experience  as  editor  of  the  C  text  for  an 
interesting  paper  on  ‘Poet  as  Reviser:  The  Metamorphosis  of  the  Confession  of 
the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  in  Piers  Plowman ’.  He  focuses  on  the  confession  scene, 
and  shows  that  apart  from  the  addition  of  Wrath  in  B,  the  A  and  B  versions  are 
quite  close,  whereas  C  is  strikingly  different  because  the  poet  reworks,  re¬ 
arranges,  excises,  and  adds  to  his  material. 


5.  Romances 

In  ‘ Sir  Orfeo,  the  Minstrel,  and  the  Minstrel’s  Art’  ( SP ),  Robert  M.  Longs- 
worth  writes  interestingly  on  theories  of  the  definitive  text  and  argues  that 
variation  in  the  texts  of  a  single  romance  need  not  be  explained  by  corruption 
but  may  have  been  ‘both  expected  and  encouraged  among  medieval  roman- 
ciers  in  the  telling  of  their  stories  -  and  that  the  establishment  of  a  definitive 
text  for  any  specific  “adventure”  was  not  often  thought  important’.  The  three 
complete  versions,  therefore,  of  Sir  Orfeo  ‘may  represent  three  distinct  and 
equally  authentic  realizations  of  the  romance’.  So  far,  so  good,  but  the  article 
then  degenerates  into  a  rather  lifeless  analysis  of  the  poem  to  show  how  it 
embodies  the  minstrel’s  art,  ‘at  once  subject  to  the  forces  of  change  and 
capable  of  compelling  change’. 

The  title  of  Alexandra  Hennessey  Olsen’s  ‘Loss  and  Recovery:  A  Mor¬ 
phological  Reconsideration  of  Sir  Orfeo'  ( Fabula )  refers  to  a  process  of  folk¬ 
tale  analysis  initiated  by  Vladimir  Propp’s  The  Morphology  of  the  Folktale  and 
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applied  to  ME  romance  by  B.  A.  Rosenberg  ‘in  an  article  ignored  by  many 
recent  critics  of  Sir  Orfeo'.  Olsen’s  uninformed  remark  that  ‘no  one  seems  even 
to  have  considered  that  the  poet  may  have  changed  the  story  in  order  to  turn 
the  original  tale  into  a  story  that  is  a  folktale  with  the  happy  ending  appropriate 
to  the  genre'  leads  to  an  analysis  of  Sir  Orfeo  which  reveals  that  every  single 
one  of  Propp’s  thirty-one  ‘abstract  narrative  events’  or  ‘functions’  of  the 
folk-tale  are  to  be  found  in  sequence  in  the  poem,  from  ‘the  preparatory  part  of 
the  tale’  to  ‘the  hero  is  married  and  ascends  the  throne’. 

If  Propp  was  the  spark  for  Olsen,  Northrop  Frye’s  analysis  of  The  Winter’s 
Tale  was  the  starting-point  for  David  E.  Faris’s  article  on  ‘The  Art  of  Adven¬ 
ture  in  the  Middle  English  Romance:  Ywain  and  Gawain,  Eger  and  Grime 
(, SN ,  1981).  Faris  uses  Frye’s  approach  ‘to  justify  various  features  of  Middle 
English  romance  style  that  have  often  seemed  problematical’  and  llluminat- 
ingly  compares  the  two  superficially  similar  romances  of  his  title  in  order  to 
contrast  the  ‘imaginatively  forceful/committed’  features  of  narrative  presenta¬ 
tion  in  Ywain  and  Gawain  with  the  pragmatism  and  rationality  of  Eger  and 
Grime. 

In  Part  I  of ‘Arthur  in  Gaelic  Tradition’  {CMOS,  1981),  William  Gillies  dealt 
with  ‘Folktales  and  Ballads’  in  order  ‘to  establish  the  presence  of  an  Arthurian 
strand  in  Modern  Irish  and  Scottish  Gaelic  popular  tales  and  in  the  heroic 
ballads’.  In  Part  II  on  ‘Romances  and  Learned  Lore’  ( CMCS ),  he  looks  at  the 
late-medieval-Ms.  tradition  and  the  early-modem-prose  romances.  Of  interest 
is  his  finding  of  only  one  direct  translation,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century,  of 
a  central  Arthurian  text. 


6.  Gower,  Lydgate,  Hoccleve 

In  his  article  on  ‘Natural  Law  and  John  Gower’s  Confessio  Amantis' 
( M&H ),  Kurt  Olsson  contributes  to  our  appreciation  of  Gower  as  encyc¬ 
lopaedic  poet  by  identifying  five  separate  meanings  of  jus  naturae,  citing  their 
sources,  and  giving  copious  examples  of  their  use  in  the  Confessio  Amantis , 
where,  he  seeks  to  show,  the  five  stages  trace  the  ‘psychological  recovery  of 
Amans’. 

Kathleen  L.  Scott  gives  a  thorough  and  competent  account  of  a  ‘virtual  twin’ 
to  B.L.  Ms.  Yates  Thompson  47  in  ‘Lydgate’s  Lives  of  Saints  Edmund  and 
Fremund:  a  newly  located  manuscript  in  Arundel  Castle’  (Viator).  As  well  as  a 
very  full  description  of  the  Ms.  and  its  fifty  miniatures  and  fourteen  figures,  she 
deals  with  its  relationship  to  other  Mss.  and  interestingly  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  discovery  as  ‘an  almost  unrivaled  opportunity  to  study  the 
working  practices  of  two  artists  who  used  the  same  cycle  of  models’  and  also  as 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  association  of  the  Bury  St  Edmunds  scribe  with  a 
local  group  of  artists  particularly  interested  in  Lydgate. 

Bernard  O’Donoghue’s  introduction  to  his  edition  of  Thomas  Hoccleve 12 
grasps  the  bull  by  the  horns  in  the  first  few  pages,  where  O’Donoghue’s 
documentation  of  the  ‘powerful  weight  of  traditional  opinion  against 
Hoccleve’  forestalls  critics  and  whets  the  new  reader’s  appetite.  Unlike  tradi¬ 
tional  opinion,  contemporary  opinion  finds  much  to  praise  in  Hoccleve, 

12  Thomas  Hoccleve.  Selected  Poems,  ed.  by  Bernard  O’Donoghue.  Fyfield/Carcanet. 
pp.  104.  £3.25. 
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and  O’Donoghue  argues  deftly  for  comparing  him  with  Gower,  Dunbar,  and 
Skelton,  rather  than  Chaucer,  with  whom  he,  admittedly  through  his  own  fault, 
has  always  been  unfavourably  coupled.  O’Donoghue  emphasizes  the  ‘major 
virtue’  of  Hoccleve’s  ability  to  describe  his  own  unremarkable  life  in  an 
unstereotyped  way.  So  lively  and  concise  an  introduction  suits  admirably  the 
audience  of  the  Fyfield  Books  series,  but  that  same  audience  obliges 
O’Donoghue  to  sidestep  the  issue  of  his  poet’s  metre  -  ‘the  reader  who  is 
distracted  by  the  apparent  roughness  of  the  metre  is  recommended  to  consult 
Mitchell  and  Robinson’.  Having  argued  for  the  importance  of  Hoccleve’s 
personal  tone,  O’Donoghue  rightly  chooses  his  selection  from  the  ‘autobio¬ 
graphical’  poems  and  opts,  again  rightly,  for  whole  poems  ( Thomas  Hoccleve’s 
Complaint,  La  Male  Regie  de  T.  Hoccleve,  Balade  to  my  Gracious  Lord  of 
York,  Ad  Beatam  Virginem,  To  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Balade  and  Rowndel  to 
Somer,  Three  Roundels )  or  long  excerpts  ( The  Dialogue  with  a  Friend,  The 
Regement  of  Princes).  As  always  in  this  series,  glossing  is  kept  to  a  minimum  to 
provide  a  clear  and  readable  text  at  the  expense  of  accurate  understanding  (try 
out  11.  98-111  of  the  Complaint  on  a  non-specialist,  and  see  if  he  might  be 
helped  by  the  glossing  of,  for  example,  shoop,  lite,  him  liste,  sikernesse, 
bihighte).  Notes  are  brief  and  largely  textual  rather  than  explanatory.  The 
bibliography  does  not  mention,  as  it  surely  should,  M.  C.  Seymour’s  Selections 
from  Hoccleve,  revised  in  1980. 

Diane  Bornstein  levels  the  charge  of  ‘Anti-Feminism  in  Thomas  Hoccleve’s 
Translation  of  Christine  de  Pizan’s  Epistre  au  dieu  d’ amours’  ( ELN ,  1981-2). 
Her  arguments  are  varyingly  convincing  but  in  the  main  suggest  the  natural 
alteration  of  a  work  by  another  writer  with  different  interests  and  emphases, 
rather  than  the  ‘parody  of  feminism’  seen  by  Bornstein. 

In  ‘Scribal  emendation  in  the  later  manuscripts  of  Hoccleve’s  Regiment  of 
Princes’  ( Manuscripta ),  Marcia  Smith  Marzec  provides  an  abstract  of  her 
paper  given  at  the  Eighth  St  Louis  Conference  on  Manuscript  Studies,  in  which 
she  studied  the  later  Mss.  for  evidence  of  lexical  and  metrical  changes  that  can 
be  traced  to  deliberate  scribal  emendation. 


7.  Middle  Scots  Poetry 

Denton  Fox’s  edition  of  The  Poems  of  Robert  Henryson 13  ‘represents  an 
attempt  to  produce  a  more  accurate  text  than  has  previously  been  available  of 
Henryson’s  three  major  works,  the  Fables,  the  Testament  of  Cresseid,  and 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  together  with  all  of  the  short  poems  which  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  him  in  any  manuscript’.  In  the  knowledge  of  his  success,  the  editor  is 
able  to  state  plainly  the  further  merits  of  his  edition:  ‘While  it  is  certain  that 
another  editor  would  not,  in  every  case,  have  made  the  same  decision,  the 
evidence  for  all  readings  is  shown  fully,  and  I  hope  clearly,  in  the  critical 
apparatus.  The  annotations  are  also  full  . . .  The  glossary  is  intended  to  be 
complete,  and  so  I  hope  will  attract  fewer  curses  from  readers  than  previous 
glossaries  to  Henryson.’  Denton  Fox’s  claims  would  appear  to  be  entirely 
accurate  and  the  edition  should  be  the  definitive  one  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  heart  sinks  when  Stephen  Khinoy  reveals  that  his  ‘Tale-Moral 

13  The  Poems  of  Robert  Henryson,  ed.  by  Denton  Fox.  Clarendon,  pp.  cxxiv  +  596. 
£40. 
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Relationships  in  Henryson’s  Moral  Fables’  (SSL)  aims  to  show  that  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  tales  and  their  morals  ‘is  much  more  complex  and  much 
more  interesting  than  has  generally  been  thought’.  Complexity  at  least  is 
revealed  in  his  analysis  of  the  ‘extensive  and  richly  crafted  moral  of  The  Cock 
and  the  Jewel’,  which  is  then  taken  as  ‘a  paradigm  of  the  Moral  Fables  as  a 
whole’.  Khinoy  devotes  the  rest  of  his  article  to  showing  how  Henryson’s  moral 
scope  can  be  seen  to  widen  ‘from  the  prudential  to  the  social  and  the  spiritual’, 
each  shift  of  scope  marked  by  a  ‘  “hard”  or  surprising’  (or  sometimes  just  long) 
moral. 

Henryson’s  Morall  Fabillis  is  one  of  the  three  poems  dealt  with  by  A.  C. 
Spearing  in  ‘Central  and  Displaced  Sovereignty  in  Three  Medieval  Poems’ 
(RES).  Spearing’s  application  of  Alastair  Fowler’s  theories  of  ‘numerical  and 
spatial  constructivism’  in  Elizabethan  literature  reveals  the  central  of  the 
thirteen  fables  in  the  Bassandyne  printed  text  as  The  Taill  of  the  Lyoun  and  the 
Mous,  which  he  analyses,  concentrating  in  particular  on  the  central  three 
stanzas,  as  ‘an  elegant  displacement  of  sovereignty  and  triumph  in  favour  of 
mercy’.  Potential  mockers  will  find  pause  for  thought,  and  Spearing 
interestingly  leads  his  argument  further  into  support  of  the  Bassandyne,  rather 
than  the  Bannatyne,  Ms. 

Ian  Simpson  Ross’s  book  on  William  Dunbar 14  divides  into  two  parts,  Part 
One  (‘Tyme,  Space  and  Dait’)  dealing  with  Dunbar’s  personality  and  career, 
Part  Two  (‘Slee  Poetry’)  presenting  critical  interpretations  of  his  work,  follow¬ 
ing  Bannatyne’s  order  of  religious  poems,  through  moral,  comic,  and  amatory, 
to  the  fables.  Both  parts  bear  clear  evidence,  in  their  frequent  reference  to  the 
visual  arts,  of  Ross’s  1971-2  study  leave  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  The 
material  is  properly  assimilated  and  generally  illuminating,  and  in  particular 
fleshes  out  the  meagre  details  of  Dunbar’s  life  in  Part  One,  and  the  book  as  a 
whole  is  full  and  meaty. 

Wordiness,  rather  than  meatiness,  is  the  key  to  Mark  E.  Amsler’s  ‘The 
Quest  for  the  Present  Tense:  The  Poet  and  the  Dreamer  in  Douglas’  The  Palice 
of  Honour’  (SSL).  Amsler  distinguishes  two  voices  in  the  poem,  the  past  tense 
of  the  narrator  and  tlje  present  tense  of  the  dreamer.  ‘The  confrontation  of  the 
present  self  with  the  past  self  in  the  framework  of  the  dream  vision  represents 
the  most  dramatic  sort  of  self-analysis  and  reflection,  the  kind  of  self- 
consciousness  which  produces  poetry  and  divinity.’  In  other  words,  the  ‘fledg¬ 
ling  poet’  and  ‘feeble-minded  dreamer’  is  the  past  self  of  the  ‘fully  competent 
narrator’,  who  has  proved  his  poetic  skill  in  the  ballade,  and  indeed  in  the  poem 
itself,  and  has  come  to  understand  that  ‘poetry  and  morality  are  one  and  the 
same’. 

Priscilla  Bawcutt’s  note  on  ‘  “Venus  Starre”  in  Donne  and  Douglas’  (N&Q) 
is  a  codicil  to  John  Norton-Smith’s  ‘Douglas’  Venus  and  Martianus  Capella’ 
(N&Q,  1980).  Bawcutt  confirms  by  a  reference  to  Donne’s  Problems 
Norton-Smith’s  interpretation  of  Douglas’s  allusion  to  the  planet  Venus  in  the 
Prologue  to  his  translation  of  Aeneid  IV. 

Vincent  Carretta  writes  on  lThe  Kingis  Quair  and  The  Consolation  of 
Philosophy ’  (SSL,  1981).  Carretta  argues  for  an  interpretation  of  the  narrator 
irf  the  Kingis  Quair  as  an  unreliable  guide  who  misunderstands  Boethius: 

14  William  Dunbar,  by  Ian  Simpson  Ross.  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Authors  4.  Brill, 
pp.  xiv  +  284.  G52. 
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‘Boethius  is  used  not  to  support  this  persona  but  rather  as  a  moral  touchstone 
against  which  the  persona’s  folly  is  to  be  judged.’ 

Craig  McDonald’s  title  reflects  the  tentativeness  of  his  search  for  the  author 
of  the  Thre  Prestis  of  Peblis  -  'The  thre  prestis  of  Peblis  and  The  merour  of 
wysdome:  a  possible  relationship’  (SSL).  He  aims  to  show  that  the  author  was 
familiar  with  John  of  Ireland’s  Meroure  of  Wysdome  and  thinks  it  likely,  with 
T.  D.  Robb,  that  the  author  was  John  Reid,  though  he  disagrees  with  Robb’s 
dating  of  the  poem  to  c.  1484-8,  preferring  (without  much  evidence,  as  he 
admits)  to  see  the  two  works  of  his  title  as  offering  advice  on  successful 
government  to  the  new  James  IV. 

In  a  comparison  between  the  fifteenth-century  Freiris  of  Berwik  and  its 
closest  analogue  in  French  fabliau,  Le  Povre  Clerc,  R.  D.  S.  Jack  gives  specific 
support  to  C.  S.  Lewis’s  appreciation  of  the  Scottish  poem  as  an  ‘excellent 
fabliau  . . .  above  all  other  attempts  to  continue  the  tradition  of  the  comic 
Canterbury  Tales’.  Though  the  introduction  of  Chaucer  here  and  in  the  title, 
‘ The  Freiris  of  Berwik  and  Chaucerian  Fabliau’  (SSL),  would  seem  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  old  and  unnecessary  comparisons,  it  may  be  explained  by  Jack’s  worthy  aim 
to  re-interest  scholars  in  a  poem  neglected  since  its  authorship  by  Dunbar  was 
rejected,  and  to  direct  Middle  Scots  scholarship  to  the  area  of  Scottish  fabliau. 


8.  Lyrics  and  Miscellaneous  Verse 

M.  O’Carroll  writes  ‘Notes  on  Some  Vernacular  Phrases  found  in  MS.  Laud 
Miscellaneous  5 1 1’  (N&Q),  telling  us  that  the  Ms.  contains  dominical  sermons 
and  sermon  materials  compiled  by  a  Dominican  in  England,  probably  at 
Oxford,  between  1256  and  1275.  (The  sermons  themselves  are  riddlingly 
described  as  having  a  ‘scholastic  style’.)  The  author  is  a  historian,  as  she 
declares.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  most  of  what  she  calls  ‘vernacular 
phrases’  are  not  so  at  all,  but  obviously  vernacular  verses. 

S.  Powell  points  to  ‘Connections  Between  the  Fasciculus  Morum  and  Bod¬ 
leian  MS.  Barlow  24’  (N&Q),  clearly  demonstrating  how  certain  of  the  Latin 
sermons  in  the  Barlow  Ms.  have  incorporated  Fasciculus  lyrics  and  material. 
She  then  goes  on  to  speculate  that  the  compiler  of  the  Ms.,  known  to  be 
someone  of  the  name  of  Selk,  may  have  been  the  man  of  the  same  name  who 
has  recently  been  put  forward  as  the  likely  compiler  of  the  Fasciculus  Morum. 

J.  Nicholls  prints  ‘A  Courtesy  Poem  from  Magdalene  College  Cambridge 
Pepys  MS.  1236’  (N&Q)  for  the  first  time,  dating  the  Ms.  between  1460  and 
1480,  and  suggesting  that  as  the  probable  date  of  the  poem.  He  adds  notes  on 
items  of  lexical  interest. 

T.  J.  Heffernan  prints  ‘Unpublished  Middle  English  Verses  on  the  Three 
Sorrowful  Things'  (NM)  with  a  brief  account  of  the  history  of  the  use  of  the 
topos  in  medieval  literature.  (His  announcement  that  there  are  fourteen 
versions  of  it  already  attested,  however,  has  failed  to  take  into  account  another 
version  noted  by  Fletcher  (N&Q  1978;  see  YW  59.92).) 

O.  S.  Pickering  prints  ‘A  Third  Text  of  “Say  Me  Viit  in  j^e  Brom”  ’  (ES)  from 
f.  79v  of  Lambeth  Palace  Ms.  78,  a  theological  miscellany  of  one  William 
Chartham,  monk  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  from  1403  to  1448.  The  Ms. 
known  as  the  Speculum  Parvulorum,  is  a  unique  copy. 

M.  Bennett  writes  on  ‘John  Audley:  Some  New  Evidence  on  His  Life  and 
Work’  (ChauR),  having  examined  the  fragments  of  biographical  information 
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on  the  poet  contained  in  Bodleian  Library  Ms.  Douce  302.  He  invites  scholars 
to  re-examine  Audley’s  work  with  renewed  interest. 

Volume  1  of  The  New  Pelican  Guide  to  English  Literature 1  contains  an 
interesting  article  by  J.  Stevens  on  ‘Medieval  Lyrics  and  Music’  in  which  the 
expertise  of  the  musicologist  and  literary  critic  are  combined.  He  briefly 
surveys  what  he  calls  the  popular,  clerical,  and  courtly  lyric  traditions,  and 
provides  musical  transcriptions  and  the  text  of  selected  examples. 


9.  Malory  and  Caxton 

P.  J.  C.  Field  throws  considerable  light  on  ‘The  Last  Years  of  Sir  Thomas 
Malory’  ( BJRL )  in  an  important  paper  in  which  the  first  part  provides  con¬ 
siderable  evidence  of  Malory’s  imprisonment  as  a  Lancastrian  supporter 
throughout  the  writing  of  the  Morte  Darthur,  and  the  second  part  suggests  a 
specific  conspiracy  in  which  Malory  may  have  been  involved,  as  well  as 
providing  a  convincing  picture  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote  the 
work.  Thomas  L.  Wright’s  article  ‘On  the  Genesis  of  Malory’s  Gareth ’ 
{Speculum)  aims  to  show  that  the  Suite  du  Merlin  contains  ‘an  embedded 
romance  of  the  knight  Gahariet’  which  influenced  Malory’s  Tale  of  Sir  Gareth . 
A  detailed  investigation  concludes  that  Malory  thus  created  ‘an  entirely  new 
branch  of  Arthurian  narrative  centering  on  the  character  of  Gareth’.  Malory’s 
development  of  the  character  of  Lancelot  is  the  subject  of  Janet  Jesmok’s  ‘  “A 
knyght  wyveles”:  the  young  Lancelot  in  Malory’s  Morte  Darthur’  {MLQ, 
1981).  Lancelot’s  encounters  with  women  in  Tale  3  reveal  him  as  ‘a  man 
fearful  of  women  and  the  world  of  intimacy  they  represent’.  In  the  area  of 
textual  scholarship,  Catherine  La  Farge’s  ‘Two  Suggested  Emendations  in 
Malory’  ( N&Q )  are  of  minor  interest. 


10.  Other  Prose 

In  their  chapter  on  ME  prose  in  The  New  Pelican  Guide  to  English  Litera¬ 
ture1,  T.  P.  Dolan  and  V.  J.  Scattergood  show  that  throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
prose  was  a  mature  and  flexible  medium,  often  competent,  sometimes  excel¬ 
lent,  depending  on  an  individual  writer’s  talent  and  choice  of  style.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter  they  point  out  the  main  differences  between  prose 
and  verse  and  then,  using  this  distinction  as  their  basis,  they  range  back  and 
forth  over  four  centuries  of  ME  prose  illustrating  by  stylistic  and  syntactical 
analysis  that  the  prose  varies  in  style  from  that  which  is  close  to  speech  (for 
instance,  a  letter  of  Margaret  Paston’s,  Margery  Kempe’s  Book,  or  parts  of 
Ancrene  Wisse )  to  the  more  highly  figured  sort  which  is  closer  to  poetry  (for 
instance,  Gaytryge’s  sermon,  or  the  Life  of  St.  Margaret).  Quotations  from 
ME  are  either  glossed  or  translated  in  full. 

Contrary  to  previous  claims,  the  originality  of  Hali  Meidhad15  should  not  be 
overestimated,  says  Bella  Millett  in  her  magnificent  new  edition  of  Hali 
Meidhad  which  supersedes  A.  F.  Colborn’s  edition  of  1940  {YW  21.81-2)  and 
that  of  W.  F.  Roberts  (Ph.D.  thesis,  University  of  London,  1949).  This  is  the 
first  critical  edition  of  Hali  Meidhad  based  on  the  two  extant  Mss.,  Oxford  Ms. 
Bodley  34,  and  BL  Ms.  Cotton  Titus  D.  xviii.  The  text,  which  covers  only 

15  Hali  Meidhad,  ed.  by  Bella  Millet.  EETS  284.  OUP.  pp.  lviii  +  85;  illus.  £7.50. 
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twenty-four  pages,  is  sandwiched  between  an  enlightening  and  concise  intro¬ 
duction  and,  at  the  end,  notes  on  the  text,  which  deal  with  grammatical  and 
lexical  problems,  and  the  glossary.  The  anonymous  author  (whom  Fumivall 
calls  a  ‘ranter’)  rehandles  commonplace  themes  skilfully,  and  his  attitude  to 
marriage  and  sexuality  is  not  hysterical,  but  within  orthodox  lines.  He  cites 
only  one  authority  (Augustine),  and  Dr  Millett  has  accomplished  the  remark¬ 
able  feat  of  tracking  down  the  other  sources  from  which  the  work  was  probably 
compiled.  Due  reference  is  made  to  E.  J.  Dobson’s  book  on  the  Origins  of 
Ancrene  Wisse  (YW  57.84),  but  his  findings  are  not  duplicated.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  many  fine  qualities  of  this  edition  is  the  way  its  editor  works  on  from  the 
previous  scholarship,  but  does  not  waste  time  rehashing  it.  For  instance,  she 
rightly  refers  us  to  S.  R.  T.  O.  d’Ardenne’s  study  of  the  language  of  the  AB 
dialect  in  her  edition  of  Seinte  Iulienne  (EETS  248,  1961),  without  summariz¬ 
ing  it.  Unlike  the  author  of  Hali  Meidhad,  its  new  editor  is  triumphantly 
original. 

S.  T.  R.  O.  d’Ardenne  and  E.  J.  Dobson  have  re-edited  Seinte  Katerine16 
from  Ms.  Bodley  34,  collated  with  BL  Ms.  Titus  D.XVIII  and  BL  Ms.  Royal  1 7 
A.  XXVII.  Word-division,  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  lineation  are  mod¬ 
em,  and  abbreviations  are  expanded  silently.  Their  introduction,  which  is 
concise  and  relevant,  deals  with  the  legend  of  St  Katherine  of  Alexandria, 
showing  that  unlike  Seinte  Margarete  and  Seinte  luliene,  which  speak  of  ‘Jje 
liflade  and  te  passiun’  of  their  subjects,  Seinte  Katerine  concentrates  on  her 
martyrdom  and  the  events  leading  up  to  it:  it  focuses  on  her  passio,  rather  than 
on  her  vita .  According  to  the  editors  in  their  discussion  of  the  book’s  construc¬ 
tion,  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  the  ME  author  had  before  him  about  1200 
or,  indeed,  what  the  original  Latin  author  had  written  a  century  and  a  half 
before  the  English  version.  They  stress  that  the  latter  is  not  a  translation:  the 
author  was  independent,  making  his  own  omissions,  additions,  compressions, 
and  expansions.  They  provide  datings  for  this  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Katherine  Group:  the  lives  of  Margarete  and  luliene  date  from  the  last  decade 
of  the  twelfth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  next;  Katerine  and  Sawles  Warde 
are  dated  1200-10;  and  Hali  Meidhad,  1210-20.  On  the  relationship  existing 
between  the  writers  of  these  texts  the  new  editors  are  very  cautious:  ‘They 
certainly  influence  each  other,  but  they  could  also  be  independently  influenced 
by  the  same  source -books.’  A  number  of  emendations  are  made  to  Dobson’s 
findings  on  Seinte  Katerine  in  his  book  on  The  Origins  of  Ancrene  Wisse  (see 
YW  57.84). 

S.  T.  R.  O.  d’Ardenne  looks  at  ‘Two  Words  from  Ancrene  Wisse  and  the 
Katherine  Group’  ( N&Q ).  The  first  is  A  W’s  untnume,  which  may  be  derived 
from  an  OE  adjective  utnyme,  ‘exceptional’  (Tolkien’s  suggestion).  The 
second  part  of  this  paper,  on  bur  (in  t>e  Liflade  &  Te  Passiun  of  Seinte 
Margarete),  makes  no  sense  at  all. 

Linda  Georgianna  has  written  an  interesting  monograph  entitled  The  Soli¬ 
tary  Self:  Individuality  in  the  Ancrene  Wisse 11 .  Her  subject  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  Ancrene  Wisse  itself -the  presence  in  the  life  of  a  Christian  recluse  of  an 

16  Seinte  Katerine,  Re-Edited  from  MS  Bodley  34  and  the  Other  Manuscripts ,  by 
S.  T.  R.  O.  d’Ardenne  and  E.  J.  Dobson.  EETS  S.S.7.  OUP  (1981).  pp.  lvi  +  348;  illus. 
£20. 

17  The  Solitary  Self:  Individuality  in  the  Ancrene  Wisse,  by  Linda  Georgianna.  Harvard 
(1981).  pp.  viii  +  169.  $16.50. 
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interior  and  exterior  existence.  To  an  extent,  then,  this  book  is  a  twentieth- 
century  rewriting,  in  modern  English,  of  the  original  text.  In  this  sense,  the 
question  may  be  asked  as  to  why  a  reader  should  turn  to  this  book  rather  than 
to  M.  B.  Salu’s  translation  (1955)  and,  if  one  reads  both,  what  benefit  has  been 
achieved  by  making  a  modern  version.  A  major  problem  for  the  whole  enter¬ 
prise  surfaces  in  the  introduction:  ‘there  has  been  no  study  of  the  work’s 
cultural  origins  in  the  twelfth-century  Renaissance’  (p.  3).  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  we  do  not  yet  know  as  much  as  we  should  about  the  author’s  sources.  E.  J. 
Dobson’s  work  on  the  origins  of  Ancrene  Wisse  and  Alexandra  Barratt’s 
continuing  research  into  the  intellectual  background  of  the  text  (YW  61.90) 
have  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge,  but  it  is  arguable  that  a  book  such  as  this 
should  not  have  been  written  until  work  on  the  sources  has  become  much  more 
advanced.  Indeed,  one  of  the  sources  which  Dr  Georgianna  mentions 
(p.  146n.),  the  Moralia  super  Evangelia  which  Dobson  adduced  as  a  source 
(YW  56.109),  has  been  challenged  on  grounds  of  dating.  Still,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  book  helps  our  appreciation  of  the  text  by  its  concentration  on  the 
author’s  advice  to  the  anchoresses  on  how  to  achieve  ‘inner  awareness’. 

S.  Powell  notes  that  a  reference  in  the  Festial  Sermon  for  Quinquagesima 
Sunday  to  the  plenary  indulgence  offered  every  fiftieth  year  to  pilgrims  to 
Rome  can  be  used  to  give  ‘A  New  Dating  of  John  Mirk’s  Festial’  ( N&Q ), 
because  the  indulgence  was  inaugurated  in  1350,  prorogued  in  1389,  and 
re-issued  in  1390,  to  take  place  thenceforth  at  thirty-three  year  intervals. 
A.  McIntosh  and  M.  Wakelin  write  on  ‘John  Mirk’s  Festial  and  Bodleian  MS 
Hatton  96’  ( NM )  which,  in  compilation,  contents,  organization,  and  language 
differs  from  all  other  surviving  Mss.  of  the  Festial.  Their  analysis  discloses  a 
fascinating  body  of  information  about  this  Ms.  -  for  instance,  that  of  the  five 
scribes  (here  labelled  A,  B,  C,  D,  E)  only  A’s  contribution  is  written  in  more 
than  one  language  and,  what  is  more  interesting  still,  ‘he  seems  to  have 
perpetuated,  by  faithful  copying,  no  less  than  sixteen  distinct  kinds  of  Middle 
English’. 

In  the  volume  of  studies  presented  to  E.  T.  Donaldson9,  Hope  Phyllis 
Weissman  offers  a  ‘psychohistorical’  interpretation  of  ‘Margery  Kempe  in 
Jerusalem:  Hysterica  Compassio  in  the  Late  Middle  Ages’.  Margery’s  con¬ 
tinual  lamentation  is  to  be  identified  with  the  maternal  agony  of  the  Virgin 
Mary:  she  re-experiences  the  pains  of  childbirth  at  the  scene  of  Christ’s  passion 
in  Jerusalem,  and  thereby  atones  for  ‘the  sin  of  female  sexuality  which  labor  in 
childbirth  punishes’. 

11.  Drama 

(a)  Editions  and  General  Studies 

G.  Kipling  writes  about  ‘The  London  Pageants  for  Margaret  of  Anjou:  A 
Medieval  Script  Restored’  ( METh ),  in  which  he  first  argues  strongly  against 
the  notion  that  Lydgate  was  responsible  for  the  verses  of  the  1445  civic  entry  of 
Queen  Margaret  into  London  and  then  proceeds  to  restore  its  verse  script.  He 
suggests  convincingly  how  the  restored  script  provides  many  clues  about  the 
way  in  which  the  entry  was  performed,  and  claims  that  the  entry  has  an 
importance  for  the  history  of  the  development  of  civic  pageantry  which  has  not 
been  recognized.  The  article  is  to  be  continued.  N.  Davis  prints  a  preliminary 
series  of  ‘Allusions  to  Medieval  Drama  in  Britain:  A  Findings  List’  (METh),  in 
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which  he  includes  three  items.  He  invites  communication  about  any  further 
references  to  drama  in  texts  which  themselves  have  no  direct  connection  with 
the  production  and  management  of  plays. 

S.  May  investigates  ‘A  Medieval  Stage  Property:  The  Spade’  ( METh ), 
seeking  to  understand  the  function  of  this  property  in  medieval  plays.  He  infers 
the  various  significances  the  spade  could  take  on  from  examination  of  its  role  in 
a  range  of  medieval  contexts,  and  concludes  the  survey  with  the  assertion  that 
in  only  one  play,  that  of  the  Coventry  Cappers,  was  the  primary  function  of  the 
spade  to  identify  the  character  who  possessed  it.  M.  Twycross  and  S.  Carpenter 
continue  their  copious  article  on  ‘Materials  and  Methods  of  Mask-Making’ 
{METh).  The  details  are  once  again  lovingly  retailed  by  the  two  authors,  and 
the  article  is  substantially  provided  with  plates.  A.  de  Mandach  prints  evidence 
for  what  may  have  been  ‘English  “Dramatic”  Performances  at  the  Council  of 
Constance,  1417’  {REEDN),  presented  by  a  group  of  English  bishops  during 
feasts.  Whether  the  performances  were  spoken  or  sung  drama  or  pantomimes 
it  is  not  clear,  but  they  included  subjects  common  in  contemporary  vernacular 
and  liturgical  drama. 

Volume  1  of  The  New  Pelican  Guide  to  English  Literature 1  contains  an  essay 
by  R.  Axton  on  ‘The  Miracle  Plays  of  Noah’,  comparing  and  generally  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  six  plays  which  survive  on  Noah  in  ME.  He  assesses  their 
dramatic  effectiveness.  This  volume  also  contains  an  edition  of  the  Wakefield 
Second  Shepherds’  Play  and  the  York  Crucifixion,  prepared  by  T.  Turville- 
Petre.  The  dating  of  the  York  register  to  1430-40  should  be  emended  to 
1463-77,  following  recent  work  by  Beadle  and  Meredith  which  had  already 
appeared  before  the  printing  of  the  Guide  (see  YW  61.98). 

As  the  first  full  edition  since  the  editio  princeps  of  L.  Toulmin-Smith  in  1 885, 
R.  Beadle’s  York  Plays  fulfils  a  desideratum  in  the  study  of  this  cycle18.  The 
scope  of  the  edition  is  stringently  defined:  its  primary  concern  is  with  the 
establishment  of  an  accurate  text.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  range  over 
critical  or  interpretative  matters.  A  standard  apparatus  of  introduction,  notes, 
bibliography,  and  glossary  has,  however,  been  included,  with  an  appendix  by 
John  Stevens  on  the  music  of  the  Assumption  play.  The  introduction  describes 
the  Ms.  and  its  history,  discusses  the  development  of  the  cycle  in  York,  the 
nature  of  the  Corpus  Christi  procession,  and  what  is  known  about  how  a  guild 
came  to  be  responsible  for  its  particular  play.  It  also  considers  questions 
concerning  the  mode  of  the  cycle’s  performance.  Beadle  concludes  his  intro¬ 
duction  with  a  useful  annotated  bibliographical  guide  to  major  developments 
in  the  study  of  the  plays  -  their  language,  prosody,  sources,  and  relation  to 
Towneley-  and  a  statement  of  his  editorial  procedure.  While  his  punctuation 
of  the  text  is  in  many  places  arguable,  conferring  a  suspiciously  modem  syntax 
upon  the  verse,  much  care  is  manifest  in  the  presentation  of  this  edition,  not 
least  in  its  apparently  scrupulous  attention  to  the  secondary  literature  of 
textual  criticism  of  the  cycle. 

(b)  Chester 

We  can  be  grateful  for  a  re-acquaintance  with  enthusiasm  which  charac¬ 
terizes  P.  W.  Travis’s  Dramatic  Design  in  the  Chester  Cycle19,  an  enthusiasm 

18  The  York  Plays,  ed.  R.  Beadle.  Arnold,  pp.  iv  4-  537.  £45. 

19  Dramatic  Design  in  the  Chester  Cycle,  by  P.  W.  Travis.  UChic.  pp.  viii  +  310.  £9.95. 
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which  for  some  of  us  may  have  been  sobered  since  our  undergraduate  days. 
By  ‘dramatic  design’  he  means  a  group  of  three  interrelated  things  which  he 
calls  ‘structure’,  ‘strategy’,  and  idea’.  ‘Structure’  constitutes  the  principles  of 
structural  unity’  of  a  pageant,  ‘strategy’  the  ‘affective  relationship  that  that 
pageant  establishes  with  its  audience,  and  ‘idea’  the  ‘theoretical  models  which 
‘determine  its  shape’.  He  is  concerned  to  trace  these  interrelated  things 
throughout  the  cycle.  Some  of  his  critical  comments  are  interesting  and  percep¬ 
tive,  though  occasionally  their  expression  seems  to  require  that  he  persecute 
the  inverted  comma  to  add  some  special  nuance  or  twist  to  a  word,  making  one 
wonder  whether  he  is  afraid  to  express  his  ideas  in  the  language  he  uses. 
Inevitably  there  will  be  disagreement  with  certain  of  his  propositions,  and 
perhaps  there  may  also  be  a  conviction  that  his  book  loses  sight  of  such  formal 
clarity  as  is  implicit  in  the  ‘structure’,  ‘strategy’,  and  ‘idea’  divisions,  and  that 
these  become  less  directly  exposed  than  dimly  intuited  as  the  work  progresses. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  first  study  of  Chester  of  its  kind,  and  deserves  to  be  read. 

S. -B.  MacLean’s  book  Chester  Art:  A  Subject  List  of  Extant  and  Lost  Art 
Including  Items  Relevant  to  Early  Drama  contains  a  catalogue  of  subject-art  in 
Chester,  with  illustrations20.  Its  use  will  be  largely  as  a  research  tool,  not  only 
for  those  interested  in  the  possible  insights  into  early  drama  afforded  by  art, 
but  also  for  those  interested  in  other  disciplines,  such  as  local  art  history. 

(c)  N-Town 

A.  J.  Fletcher  has  written  two  articles  on  the  Marian  plays  of  the  N-Town 
cycle.  The  first,  ‘Layers  of  Revision  in  the  N-Town  Marian  Cycle’  ( Neophil )  is  a 
study  in  which  he  attempts  to  discriminate  between  the  various  textual  strata  of 
which  the  Marian  cycle  is  composed.  He  argues  that  when  a  play  is  manifestly 
composite  and  there  are  sufficient  criteria  for  distinguishing  between  its  layers 
of  revision,  some  effort  to  do  so  is  necessary,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
critical  arguments  which  are  baseless  because  they  are  founded  upon  a  text 
lacking  integrity.  Fletcher’s  second  piece  on  ‘The  Design  of  the  N-Town  Play 
of  Mary’s  Conception’  (MP,  1981)  carefully  considers  the  sources  of  the 
Conception  play  in  an  effort  to  describe  how  the  playwright  treats  his  source 
material  and  what  particular  nuances  he  gives  to  it.  An  understanding  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  drama  out  of  its  raw  materials  is  informative;  we  see  a 
playwright,  closely  in  touch  with  his  Church’s  aims  and  pastoral  objectives, 
who  seeks  to  render  theology  in  a  humanly  approachable  guise. 

T.  R.  Watson  observes  that  the  ‘N-Town  Death  of  Herod’  ( Expl ,  1981)  play 
is  based  upon  a  biblical  source,  the  death  of  Herod’s  grandson  in  Acts  12.23, 
which  has  been  assigned  by  the  playwright  to  Herod  himself  and  embroidered. 

(d)  Wakefield 

T.  R.  Watson  suggests  that  in  ‘The  Wakefield  Noah’  ( Expf  1981),  when 
God  commands  Noah  to  ‘anoint’  the  ark  with  pitch,  some  connotation  of 
sacramental  annointing  would  have  been  there  for  those  who  could  see  it. 

P.  Meredith  looks  again  at  an  early  proposition,  subsequently  rejected,  that 
‘The  York  Millers’  Pageant  and  the  Towneley  Processus  Talentorum'’  ( METh ) 


20  Chester  Art:  A  Subject  List  of  Extant  and  Lost  Art  Including  Items  Relevant  to  Early 
Drama,  by  S.-B.  MacLean.  Medieval  Institute  Publications.  WMU.  pp.  iv  +  1 15.  $14.95. 
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were  related,  the  lost  York  Millers’  pageant  providing  the  basis  for  the 
Towneley  play.  He  attacks  the  linguistic  arguments  mustered  by  Martin 
Stevens  to  disassociate  the  plays,  reviews  other  objections  to  their  relationship, 
concluding  they  are  weak,  and  puts  forward  some  evidence  to  suggest  the 
dependence  of  Towneley  on  the  lost  York  play. 

M.  F.  Vaughan’s  ‘Mak  and  the  Second  Shepherds’  Play’  ( PEL )  amplifies 
some  of  the  points  made  in  his  earlier  article  in  Speculum  (see  YW  61.98).  He 
sees  the  play  to  have  an  almost  arithmetical  or  geometric  order,  whose  nature 
he  is  concerned  to  uncover. 

(e)  York 

A.  F.  Johnston’s  'York  Pageant  House:  New  Evidence’  ( REEDN )  adds  to 
our  knowledge  of  where  pageant  wagons  were  stored  in  that  city  from  one  year 
to  the  next.  The  excerpt  of  the  Ms.  PRO  C145/240/14  which  she  prints  makes 
it  clear  that  for  some  period  at  least,  the  precincts  of  the  bishop’s  palace 
provided  some  of  the  storage  space. 

(f)  Moralities 

J.  Conley  writes  a  textual  note  on  ‘ Everyman  504:  Ase,  Beholde,  or  “Ah, 
See”?’  ( N&Q ),  arguing  that  the  problematic  word  Ase  at  the  beginning  of 
1.  504  in  Everyman  cannot  justifiably  be  emended  to  ‘Ah,  see’,  as  it  has  been, 
nor  should  the  variant  Beholde  found  in  one  of  the  three  early  witnesses  be 
accepted. 

In  ‘ Everyman  and  the  Reformation’  ( Parergon ,  1981),  C.  J.  Wortham  makes 
an  interesting  comparison  of  Everyman  with  its  Dutch  source,  Elckerlijc,  and 
argues  that  it  suppresses  the  traces  of  Reformation  thought  that  the  source 
manifests.  He  examines  in  particular  the  treatment  of  Confession,  and  also  the 
decision  of  the  Everyman  translator  to  render  the  Dutch  duecht  (‘virtue’)  by 
Good  Deeds. 

J.  Dietrich’s  far-fetched  annotation  of  ‘Everyman,  Lines  346-47’  ( Exp l , 
1981)  suggests  that  when  Cosyn  says  he  would  rather  fast  for  five  years  on 
bread  and  water,  the  audience  would  have  understood  him  to  have  been 
referring  to  the  harsh  system  of  penances  typically  in  vogue  during  the  pre- 
Lateran  IV  days  before  1215. 

C.  Van  Dyke’s  piece,  ‘The  Intangible  and  Its  Image:  Allegorical  Discourse 
and  the  Cast  of  Everyman'  (Donaldson9),  is  an  attempt,  sometimes  too  ingeni¬ 
ous,  to  describe  certain  of  the  difficulties  lying  in  the  way  of  an  actor  or 
audience  of  Everyman .  While  her  literary  perception  of  the  play  is  more  or  less 
sensible,  her  advice  to  a  would-be  actor  vaporizes  into  unreachable  generality. 

An  article  by  R.  Axton  in  Volume  1  of  The  New  Pelican  Guide  to  English 
Literature 1  on  ‘The  Morality  Tradition’  looks  at  this  tradition  in  a  concise  and 
stimulating  way,  and  considers  in  particular  the  plays  of  The  Pride  of  Life, 
Everyman,  The  Castle  of  Perseverance,  and  Mankind. 
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1.  General  Works 

Thomas  A.  Kirby  lists  ‘Chaucer  Research  in  Progress  1981-1982’  ( NM ) 
and  John  H.  Fisher  compiles  ‘An  Annotated  Chaucer  Bibliography  1980’ 
(SAC).  Thomas  A.  Kirby  also  contributes  ‘The  Chaucer  Bibliography  Com¬ 
mittee:  Some  Random  Notes,  Largely  Historical’  to  CN,  while  in  the  same 
journal  John  H.  Fisher’s  ‘A  Statement  of  Editorial  Policy’  states  that  under  its 
present  editor  CN  will  not  publish  ‘substantive  notes  and  articles’. 

Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  the  Knight’s  Tale  are  the  central  texts  discussed  by 
A.  J.  Minnis  in  Chaucer  and  Pagan  Antiquity1 2.  He  places  Chaucer  in  contem¬ 
porary  liberal  attitudes  by  scholars  towards  pagans,  demonstrating  that  his 
stance  is  that  of  historian  rather  than  fabulist  (hence  the  absence  of  references 
to  his  source,  Boccaccio)  and  that  Chaucer  presents  his  pagans  sympatheti¬ 
cally,  aware  both  of  their  shadowy  perfection  and  of  their  limitations.  Troilus 
thus  becomes  ‘a  tragical  history  of  human  love  which  turns  on  the  complex 
relationship  between  pagan  emotion  and  pagan  enlightenment’,  with  Troilus 
moving  from  fatalistic  love  to  fatalistic  philosophy  through  a  short  period  of 
true  wisdom,  and  Criseyde  -  the  product  of  fin’  amors  -  emblematic  of 
fear-based  paganism.  The  pagans,  including  the  ‘scientific’  minor  figures  of  the 
‘good’  Cassandra  and  the  ‘bad’  Calkas,  operate  within  their  own  terms,  but  the 
Christian  historian  finally  distances  himself  from  them,  allowing  Troilus  a 
possible  place  in  Elysium  and  avoiding  moral  judgement  upon  Criseyde. 
Chaucer’s  Knight’s  Tale  characterizes  the  pagans  in  terms  of  the  gods,  but 
distinguishes  the  reality  of  the  pantheon  from  what  the  pagans  believe  it  to  be. 
The  humans  all  appear  ‘better’  than  their  gods  but  are  trapped  by  their  own 
fatalism  -  with  the  notable  exception  of  the  just  Theseus  who  through  experi¬ 
ence  can  attain  a  vision  of  Jupiter  as  ‘the  One  True  God’  of  a  kind  glimpsed 
only  briefly  by  Troilus.  Extracts  from  Trevet’s  Commentary  on  Boethius  are 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  show  how  his  divisio  textus  influenced  Chaucer’s 
understanding  of  Boethius. 

Judson  Boyce  Allen’s  The  Ethical  Poetic  of  the  Later  Middle  Ages 2  sets  forth 
his  interpretation  of  the  medieval  literary  theory  inherent  in  accessus  and 
commentaries,  and  constitutes  the  promised  justification  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales  contained  in  his  earlier  book,  A  Distinction  of  Stories 

1  Chaucer  and  Pagan  Antiquity ,  by  A.  J.  Minnis.  Chaucer  Studies  VIII.  R&L/Brewer. 
pp.  viii  +  200.  £19.50 

2  The  Ethical  Poetic  of  the  Later  Middle  Ages:  A  decorum  of  convenient  distinction,  by 
Judson  Boyce  Allen.  UTor.  pp.  xix  +  327.  $45. 
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(YW  62.133),  written  jointly  with  Theresa  Anne  Moritz.  Since  it  is  largely 
concerned  with  medieval  Latin  theory,  there  are  only  occasional  references  to 
Chaucer,  with  the  exception  that  an  interpretation  of  the  Legend  of  Good 
Women  is  offered  which  seems  to  relate  it  to  the  intercession  by  Queen  Anne 
with  the  Lords  Appellant  on  behalf  of  her  favourite,  Simon  Burley.  The 
parallel  derives  essentially  from  the  intercession  scene  in  the  Prologue,  but  is 
also  traced  in  the  themes  of  the  legends  themselves. 

Glending  Olson’s  interesting  book,  Literature  as  Recreation  in  the  Later 
Middle  Ages3  (reviewed  by  J.  A.  Burrow,  TLS  4182.537  and  Derek  Pearsall, 
THES  535.21)  deals  with  the  medieval  medical  doctrine  that  temperate 
pleasure  is  conducive  to  physical  and  spiritual  well-being.  Such  pleasure  may 
be  derived  from  music  and  literature,  and  Olson  illustrates  the  emergence  of 
the  ideas  in  specific  works  of  literature,  commenting  that  they  are  ‘perfectly 
compatible  with  medieval  ethical  and  allegorical  theories,  and  may  in  fact  help 
lead  to  a  more  rounded,  sympathetic  understanding  of  medieval  literary 
thought’.  Although  in  his  discussion  of  the  ‘hygienic’  justification  of  literature, 
Olson  makes  only  passing  reference  to  Chaucer,  the  elucidation  of  the  value 
placed  by  medieval  commentators  on  delit  in  literature  has  obvious  further 
application  to  this  author. 

Several  critics  have  dealt  with  the  relationship  of  Chaucer’s  poetry  to  its 
audience;  two  of  them  with  matters  of  performance.  Bruce  A.  Rosenberg,  in 
‘The  Oral  Performance  of  Chaucer’s  Poetry:  Situation  and  Medium’  ( Folklore 
Forum ,  1981)  draws  attention  to  the  important  repercussions  which  the  habit 
of  oral  performance  must  have  had  both  for  the  texts  of  the  poems  and  for  the 
validity  of  modem  critical  approaches.  The  importance  of  Chaucer’s  interac¬ 
tion  with  his  audience  is  stressed.  Beryl  Rowland  also  assumes  extensive  oral 
performance  in  her  discussion  of  rhetorical  ‘ Pronuntiatio  and  its  Effect  on 
Chaucer’s  Audience’  (SAC).  She  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  rhetorical  teach¬ 
ings,  going  on  to  point  out  how,  in  an  authorial  performance,  some  of  the 
critically  favoured  equivocality  of  Chaucer’s  poetry  would  disappear.  J.  C. 
Eade’s  ‘  “We  ben  to  lewed  or  to  slowe”:  Chaucer’s  Astronomy  and  Audience 
Participation’  (SAC)  considers  the  capacity  of  Chaucer’s  audience  to  under¬ 
stand  his  use  of  astronomical  lore.  No  general  conclusion  is  possible,  but  it  is 
clearly  demonstrated  how  often  it  is  the  verification  of  his  allusions  rather  than 
the  intelligibility  of  the  principles  which  might  defeat  an  informed  audience. 
Jokes  about  the  results  achievable  by  recognizable  techniques  presume  the 
existence  of  such  an  audience.  Paul  Strohm  falls  in  with  recent  opinion  that  that 
audience  existed  among  ‘civil  servants’  and  courtiers.  In  ‘Chaucer’s 
Fifteenth-Century  Audience  and  the  Narrowing  of  the  “Chaucer  Tradition”  ’ 
(A4  C) ,  he  makes  a  case  that  it  was  the  dispersal  of  this  audience  after  1400 
which  led  to  the  restriction  of  genres  practised  by  those  who  claimed  to  be 
Chaucer’s  followers.  These  later  poets  were  outsiders  writing  poetry  not  for 
the  court,  but  courtly  poetry  for  a  careful  and  conservative  audience  of  country 
gentlemen  and  urban  merchants.  The  narrowing  of  the  Chaucer  Tradition  was 
caused  by  ‘the  replacement  of  a  closely-knit  primary  audience  with  a  far-flung 
and  disparate  secondary  audience’.  The  essay  by  Elizabeth  Salter  and  Derek 
Pearsall,  ‘Pictorial  Illustration  of  Late  Medieval  Poetic  Texts:  The  Role  of  the 

3  Literature  as  Recreation  in  the  Later  Middle  Ages,  by  Glending  Olson.  CornU. 
pp.  244.  $19.50. 
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Frontispiece  or  Prefatory  Picture’4  examines  ways  in  which  medieval  pictures 
can  aid  our  interpretation  of  medieval  narrative  poems  (as,  for  example,  the 
Ellesmere  portraits  show  response  to  Chaucer’s  realism  and  awareness  of  the 
dramatic  structure  of  the  Tales ).  The  Troilus  frontispiece,  product  of  a  collab¬ 
oration  of  workshop,  patron,  and  traditions,  uses  a  preaching-image  to  convey 
the  poem’s  sense  of  a  listening  group  and  of  Chaucer  as  performer,  but  also 
alludes  to  the  content  of  the  poem. 

Alcuin  Blamires’s  article,  ‘Chaucer’s  Revaluation  of  Chivalric  Honor 
( Mediaevalia ,  1979),  reveals  Chaucer’s  dissatisfaction  at  a  conception  of 
honour  based  upon  belligerence,  and  by  considering  his  treatment  of  the 
combative  ethos  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  the  Knight’s  Tale ,  the  Tale  of  Thopas, 
and  especially  Melibee,  it  illustrates  Chaucer’s  concern  with  a  more  pacific 
conception  of  honour  based  upon  the  virtue  of  sufferance.  In  ‘The  Medieval 
Hector:  A  Double  Tradition’  ( Mediaevalia ,  1979),  L.  Staley  Johnson  discusses 
Chaucer’s  treatment  of  Hector  in  the  Legend  of  Good  Women  and  in  Troilus 
and  Criseyde,  where  he  appears  as  a  reflection  both  of  the  valour  and  of  the 
folly  of  Troy. 

Defining  ‘list’  and  looking  at  the  general  sources  of  ‘Chaucer’s  Lists’  with  a 
variety  of  specific  examples,  Stephen  A.  Barney  finally  focuses  upon  the 
prominent  lists  in  the  vision-poems5,  Parliament  of  Fowls  and  House  of  Fame, 
and  the  opening  and  closing  sections  of  the  Tales. 

Alfred  David  finds  ‘An  ABC  to  the  Style  of  the  Prioress’6.  In  adapting  De 
Guileville’s  text  in  An  ABC  (which  David  does  not  consider  an  early  work), 
Chaucer  applied  conscious  artifice  to  his  subject.  The  Prioress,  whose  life  is 
consciously  stylized,  tells  her  tale  in  a  style  answering  and  surpassing  that  of  the 
earlier  poem.  Such  stylistic  analogies  reflect  the  contemporary  tendency  to 
find  aesthetic  satisfaction  in  literary  experiences;  the  context  of  the  Tales 
places  this  new  style  against  traditional  religious  style  and  experience. 

Theodore  A.  Stroud  discusses  ‘Chaucer’s  Structural  Balancing  of  Troilus 
and  “Knight’s  Tale”’  ( AnM ,  1981),  arguing  that  Chaucer  saw  parallels 
between  the  two  Boccaccian  narratives  and  deliberately  intensified  them  to 
challenge  his  familiar  audience.  Tracing  their  structural  parallels  and  anti¬ 
theses,  he  suggests  that  each  poem  is  like  the  inverse  of  the  other  and,  stressing 
the  complementary  comic  features  of  the  poems,  he  suggests  that  Chaucer  has 
been  wilfully  paradoxical  in  his  handling  of  Boethian  material,  especially  in  the 
two  parallel  epilogues. 

Virginia  E.  Leland  provides  a  historical  context  for  the  work  of  ‘Chaucer  as 
Commissioner  of  Dikes  and  Ditches,  1390’  ( MichA ,  1981),  and  suggests  ways 
in  which  his  experiences  may  be  reflected  in  the  Tales.  Robert  Burchfield 
discourses  upon  ‘Realms  and  Approximations:  Sources  of  Chaucer’s  Power’ 
( E&S ),  and  Beryl  Rowland,  in  ‘Earle  Birney  and  Chaucer’  ( ECW ,  1981), 


4  In  Medieval  Iconography  and  Narrative:  A  Symposium,  ed.  by  Fleming  G.  Anderson 
et  al.  OdenseU  (1981).  pp.  214.  Kr.134.20. 

5  In  The  Wisdom  of  Poetry:  Essays  in  Early  English  Literature  in  Honor  of  Morton  W. 
Bloomfield,  ed.  by  Larry  D.  Benson  and  Siegfried  Wenzel.  Medieval  Institute 
Publications.  WMU.  pp.  vi  4-  314.  $13.95  (hereafter  Bloomfield). 

6  In  Acts  of  Interpretation:  The  Textinlts  Contexts,  700-1600.  Essays  on  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  Literature  in  Honor  ofE.  Talbot  Donaldson,  ed.  by  Mary  J.  Carruthers  and 
Elizabeth  D.  Kirk.  Pilgrim,  pp.  xi  -t-  385.  $28.95  (hereafter  Donaldson). 
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assesses  Birney’s  contribution  to  Chaucer  studies  and  especially  his  work  on 
the  poet’s  irony. 

Derek  Brewer  s  ‘The  Archaic  and  the  Modern’  is  a  previously  unpublished 
essay  which  appears  in  a  collection,  Tradition  and  Innovation  in  Chaucer 7 8 
(reviewed  by  S.  S.  Hussey,  THES  535.20),  usefully  bringing  together  papers 
published  between  1954  and  1979.  It  is  an  introductory  essay  to  a  volume 
which  seeks  to  present  ‘an  overall  view  of  Chaucer  and  his  relationships  both  to 
the  literary  culture  of  his  own  times  and  to  our  present  attitudes’.  To  this  end  it 
identifies  two  aspects  universal  in  human  thought:  the  ‘archaic’,  myth-creating 
aspect,  which  fails  to  distinguish  between  subjective  and  objective;  and  the 
scientific  ,  which  objectifies,  analyses,  and  relativizes.  Among  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  Chaucer  was  unusually  ‘scientific’  and  modern  in  outlook,  but  ironi¬ 
cally  renounced  this  view  in  his  Retractions,  where  he  condemned  this  aspect 
of  his  work.  Piero  Boitani,  in  his  English  Medieval  Narrative  in  the  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  Centuries*  ( reviewed  by  S.  S.  Hussey,  THES  519.22),  discusses 
Chaucer  s  poetry  in  the  light  both  of  modern  critical  theories  of  narrative  and 
of  the  narrative  traditions  which  he  seeks  to  establish  in  pre-Chaucerian  ME 
poetry:  that  is,  in  dream  poetry,  romances,  and  the  narrative  collection. 

In  ‘Chaucer,  Love  Poetry,  and  Romantic  Love’  (Donaldson*),  George  Kane 
traces  the  diverse  and  often  contradictory  developments  in  love  poetry  to 
which  Chaucer  was  heir  and  indicates  Chaucer’s  detachment  from  this  diverse 
phenomenon.  The  eclecticism  enforced  upon  Chaucer  by  the  genre  and  his 
awareness  of  alternative  modes  (philosophical,  satirical,  and  canonically 
moral)  feed  his  irony.  Kane  speculates  that  a  concern  with  sexual  morality  may 
have  been  prompted  by  contemporary  circumstances  and  emphasizes 
Chaucer’s  repeated  concern  with  the  injurious  effects  of  sexual  selfishness. 

The  late-fourteenth-century  Penn  Ms.  of  310  French  lyrics,  possibly  assem¬ 
bled  by  Oton  de  Granson,  is  described  by  James  I.  Wimsatt  in  Chaucer  and  the 
Poems  of  ‘Ch’  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  MS  French  159,  with  list  of 
contents  and  accounts  of  the  individual  authors  and  their  works.  At  the  centre 
of  the  edition  are  the  texts  of  the  fifteen  French  poems  attributed  to  ‘Ch’,  with 
facing  English  translations,  providing  evidence  of  the  kind  of  conventional 
French  love  poetry  which  the  young  Chaucer  might  have  written.  Other  lyrics, 
notably  Granson’s  five  balades,  are  also  edited  in  this  volume  of  considerable 
background  interest  to  Chaucer  scholars. 

Hans  H.  Meier  discusses  ‘Middle  English  Styles  in  Translation:  The  Case  of 
Chaucer  and  Charles’10,  focusing  in  Chaucer’s  case  upon  the  stages  in 
translation-technique  by  which  he  learned  to  re-create  the  Dantesque  grand 
style  in  the  Moder  mayde  stanza  of  the  Prioress’s  Tale. 

The  legacy  of  Chaucer  is  traced  in  a  number  of  short  papers  and  notes. 
William  O’Neill,  in  ‘  “L’ Allegro”,  “II  Penseroso”,  and  Some  Daybreak  Scenes 
from  The  Canterbury  Tales’  (N&Q),  believes  he  has  found  echoes  of  Knight’s 

7  Tradition  and  Innovation  in  Chaucer,  by  Derek  Brewer.  Macmillan,  pp.  181.  £25. 

8  English  Medieval  Narrative  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries,  by  Piero 
Boitani,  trans.  by  Joan  Krakover  Hall.  CUP.  pp.  ix  +  309.  £25. 

9  Chaucer  and  the  Poems  of'Ch’  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  MS  French  1 5,  by  James 
I.  Wimsatt.  Chaucer  Studies  IX.  R&L/Brewer.  pp.  viii  +  136.  £19.50. 

10  In  So  meny  people  longages  and  tonges:  philological  essays  in  Scots  and  mediaeval 
English  presented  to  Angus  McIntosh,  ed.  by  Michael  Benskin  and  M.  L.  Samuels.  B&S 
(1981).  pp.  xli  +  430.  pb.  £6.95. 
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Tale  1491-6  and  Squire’s  Tale,  342  in  ‘II  Penseroso’,  131-3,  and  of  Nun’s 
Priest’s  Tale,  3191  in  ‘L’ Allegro’,  49-52.  R.  A.  L.  Burnet  points  in  ‘Some 
Chaucerian  Echoes  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice?’  ( N&Q )  to  possible  echoes  of 
the  Wife’s  Prologue  and  Canon’s  Yeoman  s  Tale  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice , 
and  of  the  latter  tale  also  in  Richard  II.  In  ‘A  Lost  MS  of  Chaucer  s  Legend  of 
Good  Women ’  (SB),  Arthur  Sherbo  prints  three  passages  quoted  in  1758  by 
the  antiquary  Samuel  Pegge.  Both  John  Keats  and  Charles  Lamb  owned  black 
letter  copies  of  Chaucer’s  works:  Speght’s  edition  of  1598.  In  ‘Keats,  Lamb, 
and  a  Black-Letter  Chaucer’  (PBS A,  1981)  Frank  N.  Owings  Jr  considers  the 
possibility  that  Lamb’s  copy  may  have  come  to  him  from  Keats  through  the 
mediation  of  a  mutual  friend.  Jurgen  Schafer,  in  ‘Chaucer  in  Shakespeare  s 
Dictionaries:  The  Beginning’  ( ChauR )  stresses  the  importance  of  the  glossary 
of  Speght’s  1602  edition  to  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  dictionaries. 
By  1630,  ‘more  than  10%  of  Speght’s  glossary  had  been  incorporated  into  the 
general  dictionary  tradition’.  Helen  Cooper  takes  Chaucer  as  the  point  of 
comparison  for  her  assessment  of  Wyatt  in  ‘Wyatt  and  Chaucer:  A  Re¬ 
appraisal’  (LeedsSE),  while  Judith  H.  Anderson  makes  E.  Talbot  Donaldson’s 
article  (YW  61.128)  the  starting-point  of  her  analysis  of  Spenser’s  sixth  Proem 
in  ‘What  Comes  After  Chaucer’s  But:  Adversative  Constructions  in  Spenser' 
(Donaldson6). 

A  welcome  second  edition  of  J.  Kerkhof’s  Studies  in  the  Language  of 
Geoffrey  Chaucer n,  (YW  47.95)  revised  and  much  enlarged,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished.  The  base  remains  Robinson’s  edition.  There  has  been  some  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  material  and  new  sections  or  chapters  on  ‘Transitive  and  Intransitive 
Verbs’,  ‘Personal  and  Impersonal  Verbs’,  ‘Interjections’,  and  ‘Conversion’  are 
included.  Clear  subheadings  are  provided,  and  there  is  a  list  of  reference-works 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

In  addition  to  the  original  Chaucer  essays  by  John  Speirs  and  by  D. 
Holbrook  (slightly  altered),  The  New  Pelican  Guide  to  English  Literature,  Vol. 
1,  Part  One12  contains  a  discussion  of  patience  and  change  in  ‘Chaucerian 
Themes  and  Style  in  the  Franklin’s  Tale’  by  Jill  Mann,  and  a  critique  of ‘Troilus 
and  Criseyde  and  the  Knight’s  Tale’  by  Ian  Bishop. 

J.  A.  Burrow  has  written  a  stimulating  brief  introduction  to  Chaucer  and  the 
poetry  of  his  age  in  Medieval  Writers  and  Their  Work:  Middle  English  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Its  Background  1100-150013  (reviewed  by  S.  S.  Hussey,  THES 
505.18  and  Heather  O’Donoghue,  TLS  4160.1425). 


2.  Canterbury  Tales 

Discussion  of  the  early  Mss.  and  textual  problems  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  is 
as  lively  as  ever.  Roy  Vance  Ramsey  presents  copious  statistical  evidence  in 
‘The  Hengwrt  and  Ellesmere  Manuscripts  of  the  Canterbury  Tales:  Different 
Scribes’  (SB),  in  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  established  view  that  both  were 
written  by  one  copyist.  Extraordinarily  consistent  discrepancies  are  demon- 

11  Studies  in  the  Language  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  by  J.  Kerkhof.  Sec.  rev.  and  enlarged 
edn.  Brill/LeidenU.  pp.  xii  +  503.  G140. 

12  The  New  Pelican  Guide  to  English  Literature,  ed.  by  Boris  Ford.  Vol.  I:  Medieval 
Literature.  Part  One:  Chaucer  and  the  Alliterative  Tradition.  Penguin,  pp.  647.  £2.95. 

13  Medieval  Writers  and  Their  Work:  Middle  English  Literature  and  Its  Background 
1100-1500,  by  J.  A.  Burrow.  OUP.  pp.  148.  hb  £7.95,  pb  £3.95. 
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strated  in  the  spellings  of  certain  words  between  the  two  Mss.,  and  these 
distinctions  in  spelling  tend  to  remain  constant  even  where  different  exemplars 
may  have  been  involved.  In  view  of  the  proximity  in  date  of  the  two  Mss., 
Ramsey  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  same  scribe  might  have  changed  his 
style. 

Charles  A.  Owen  Jr  joins  the  current  debate  on  the  textual  descent  of  the 
Tales  in  ‘The  Alternative  Reading  of  The  Canterbury  Tales :  Chaucer’s  Text 
and  the  Early  Manuscripts’  ( PMLA ),  deploying  primarily  the  evidence  of  the 
rubrics,  glosses,  marginalia,  and  ordering  in  the  Hengwrt  and  Ellesmere  Mss., 
but  surveying  the  six  earliest  Mss.  of  the  Tales.  He  concludes  that  Chaucer’s 
text  was  a  collection  of  fragments  in  three  stages  of  revision  which  Hengwrt 
begins,  and  which  the  derivative  Ellesmere  is  able  to  shape  into  an  apparently 
complete  work  of  art  that  provides  a  model  for  subsequent  Mss.,  which  drew 
upon  independently  circulating  tales  and  links;  Owen  establishes  the  basis  for 
some  current  critical  orthodoxies  about  Chaucer’s  final  structure.  In  ‘The  Text 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales'  ( Poetica ),  N.  F.  Blake  suggests  that  all  the  early  Mss. 
arose  from  a  single  exemplar:  Chaucer’s  working  copy.  This  copy  he  recon¬ 
structs  as  arranged  in  twelve  fascicules,  not  finally  ordered,  and  containing 
gaps  as  well  as  working  annotations.  The  variation  between  the  early  Mss. 
points  to  scribal  arrangement  and  additions,  some  of  the  latter  being  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  need  to  create  a  coherent  arrangement,  whilst  some  are  simple 
elaborations.  Of  the  extant  Mss.  Hengwrt  is  closest  to  the  exemplar:  Ellesmere 
is  a  scribal  ‘improvement’. 

Peter  Goodall’s  ‘An  Outline  History  of  the  English  Fabliau  After  Chaucer’ 
(A  UMLA)  furnishes  an  interesting  complement  to  Robert  E.  Lewis’s  paper  in 
MP  on  the  fabliau  precursors  of  the  Miller’s  Tale  (see  below).  Goodall  believes 
that  fabliaux  were  ‘never  a  major  force  in  English  comedy’,  but  traces  their 
survival  until  the  late  sixteenth  century.  Three  fabliaux  are  listed  as  the  direct 
result  of  Chaucer’s  influence:  The  Mylner  of  Abyngton,  The  Tale  ofBeryn,  and 
a  ‘Prohemy  of  a  Marriage  betwix  an  olde  Man  and  a  Yonge  Wife’.  Problems  of 
definition  complicate  the  business  of  tracing  a  tradition,  and  Goodall’s  very 
narrow  definition  of  a  tale  of  sexual  deception  may  seem  too  exclusive,  but 
even  with  such  a  definition,  fabliaux  tend  to  merge  with  the  contents  of  later 
exempla  and  jest  books,  as  well  as  with  novelle  collections. 

A  number  of  critical  works  concerned  in  various  ways  with  Chaucer’s 
language  have  appeared.  Frans  Diekstra  notes  in  ‘The  Language  of  Equivoca¬ 
tion:  Some  Chaucerian  Techniques’  ( DQR )  how  Chaucer  makes  a  poetic 
technique  of  echoing  the  self-justifying  rationalizations  and  specious  argu¬ 
ments  of  his  villains.  The  article  ranges  widely,  discussing  various  types  of 
Chaucerian  equivocation  and  evasiveness  in  statement,  and  examines  their 
effects  both  as  an  element  of  characterization  and  in  the  narrator  as  a  part  of 
the  technique  of  narration.  P.  B.  Taylor’s  article,  ‘Chaucer’s  Cosyn  to  the  Dede' 
{Speculum),  is  concerned  with  Chaucer’s  attitude  to  language  viewed  in  terms 
of  contemporary  philosophical  ideas.  He  brings  numerous  examples  of 
Chaucer’s  reference  to  the  disparity  between  speech,  intention,  and  action, 
often  indicated  by  the  collocation  of  the  words  ‘will’,  ‘intent’,  ‘word’,  and  ‘work’ . 
Nominalist  views  are  often  expressed  in  comic  and  satirical  contexts  in 
Chaucer’s  writings,  whereas  anti-Nominalist  ones  appear  in  serious  contexts. 
Despite  his  evident  uncertainties,  Chaucer’s  own  view  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  a  ‘Christian  Platonist’  opposed  to  the  ‘Machiavellian  Nominalism’  displayed 
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in  some  of  his  characterizations.  Chaucer’s  agnosticism  has  impressed 
Marianne  Novrup  Bprch  even  more  forcibly,  and  in  The  Failure  of  Reason1* 
she  sees  an  awareness  of  linguistic  relativity  extending  into  a  growing  scepti¬ 
cism  about  the  existence  of  a  benign  God,  and  an  increasing  espousal  of 
intuition  in  place  of  reasoned  verification.  Chaucer’s  poetry  is  marked  by  an 
awareness  of  the  discrepancy  between  word  and  thought,  between  ultimate 
truth  and  auctoritee,  and  by  the  consequent  subjectivity  of  literary  understand¬ 
ing.  Chaucer  would  have  us  read  his  poetry  ‘with  reverence  and  scepticism  , 
seeking  understanding  rather  than  belief. 

George  B.  Killough  is  concerned  more  closely  with  Chaucer’s  language  as 
text.  In  ‘Punctuation  and  Caesura  in  Chaucer’  (SAC),  he  discusses  the  use  of 
the  virgule  in  the  Hengwrt  and  Ellesmere  Mss.,  concluding  that  it  is  of  scribal 
origin,  and  that  it  is  used  according  to  syntactical  rather  than  metrical  criteria. 
However,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  Latin  grammatical  tradition  encouraged 
the  scribe  in  his  ‘effort  to  find  a  caesura  and  punctuate  it  whether  it  was  there  or 
not’.  David  Burnley  discusses  ‘Inflexion  in  Chaucer’s  Adjectives’  ( NM ), 
examining  the  occurrence  of  -e  in  a  group  of  monosyllabic  adjectives  from  the 
Hengwrt  Ms.  He  finds  a  close  correspondence  to  the  inflectional  rules  of 
grammar  and  concludes  that  Hengwrt  possibly  represents  an  idealized  written 
version  of  spoken  forms  from  which  Ellesmere  seems  slightly  more  remote. 

R.  Evan  Davis  suggests  that  ‘The  Pendant  in  the  Chaucer  Portraits’ 
(ChauR),  best  known  from  the  portrait  in  the  Ellesmere  Ms.,  is  neither  a 
pen-case  nor  a  pen-knife,  but  an  ampulla-,  a  vial  containing  the  blood  of  St 
Thomas,  worn  by  pilgrims  returned  from  his  shrine.  In  ‘Chaucer’s  Knight  and 
the  Medieval  Tournament’  (. Neophil )  G.  A.  Lester,  opposing  the  views  of 
Terry  Jones  (YW  61.107),  presents  evidence  to  confirm  contemporary  prac¬ 
tices  in  duels  and  tournaments  represented  in  the  references  from  the  Knight’s 
Prologue-portrait  and  Tale.  Richard  Rex  interprets  ‘  “Spiced  Conscience”  in 
the  Canterbury  Tales'  A. 526  and  D.435  (MP).  Douglas  Wurtele  considers 
‘Some  Uses  of  Physiognomical  Lore  in  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales'  (ChauR), 
finding  in  them  a  source  of  complex  irony.  A  review  of  the  broad  range  of 
didactic  material  in  the  tales  forms  the  substance  of  Marian  Pazdziora’s  ‘The 
Sapiental  Aspect  of  “The  Canterbury  Tales’”  (KN,  1980).  In  ‘Sentence  and 
Solaas:  The  Function  of  the  Hosts  in  the  Canterbury  Tales'  (ChauR),  L.  M. 
Leitch  notes  how  many  of  the  Pilgrims  share  qualities  which  have  often  been 
attributed  to  the  Host.  Tensions,  such  as  that  between  the  values  of  sentence 
and  solaas,  are  dramatized  in  the  interactions  of  the  story-tellers  also.  But  as 
the  poem  develops,  Harry’s  predilection  for  solaas  is  rejected  in  favour  of 
sentence,  and  the  unworldly  Parson  finally  usurps  Harry’s  role. 

In  ‘The  Old  Order  and  the  “Newe  World”  in  the  General  Prologue  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales'  (HLQ),  Elton  D.  Higgs  argues  for  a  cumulative  tripartite 
structure  to  the  General  Prologue  whose  divisions  are  marked  by  the  idealized 
figures  of  the  Knight,  Clerk,  and  Parson-Plowman  composite.  Within  these 
divisions  of  nobility,  learning,  and  service,  Chaucer  establishes  a  series  of 
figures  who  depart  from  the  ideal,  thereby  suggesting  that  a  degree  of  ‘com¬ 
mune  profit’  is  needed  to  counterbalance  ‘the  emerging  economic  and  social 

14  The  Failure  of  Reason:  Experience  and  Language  in  Chaucer,  by  Marianne  Novrup 
Bprch.  Mindre  skrifter  udgivet  af  Laboratorium  for  folkesproglig  Middelalderlitteratur 
ved  Odense  Universitet  VI.  OdenseU.  pp.  v  +  50. 
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individualism  of  his  day’.  'The  Gentilesse  of  Chaucer’s  Franklin’  ( Criticism , 
1981)  is  investigated  by  Mary  J.  Carruthers  in  a  piece  which  usefully  comple¬ 
ments  the  recent  book  by  H.  Specht  (YW  62. 1 34).  The  Franklin  is  represented 
as  a  traditionally  conceived  figure;  an  idealization  who  is  made  ambiguous  by 
being  outdated.  His  tale  is  a  'demonstration  of  the  interlinked  virtues  which 
define  gentilesse  for  the  Franklin’.  Leger  Brosnahan  disputes  ‘The  Authen¬ 
ticity  of  And  Preestes  Thre ’  ( ChauR )  in  the  Prologue ,  1.  1 64,  and  suggests  that  it 
may  be  a  scribal  invention  to  fill  a  gap  left  for  portraits  of  the  Second  Nun  and 
Nun’s  Priest.  In  'Dual  Characterization:  A  Note  on  Chaucer’s  Use  of  “But”  in 
the  Portrait  of  the  Parson'  (ChauR),  Eamon  Grennan  examines  some  of  the 
eight  uses  of  the  word  in  this  portrait,  and  how  they  serve  to  present  moral 
portraits  both  of  the  Parson  himself  and  of  the  Narrator.  Paul  B.  Taylor’s 
article,  'The  Alchemy  of  Spring  in  Chaucer’s  General  Prologue ’  (ChauR), 
stresses  the  significant  alchemical  connotations  of  Zephirus  and  licour. 

Paul  Olson,  in  'Chaucer’s  Epic  Statement  and  the  Political  Milieu  of  the  Late 
Fourteenth  Century’  (Mediaevalia,  1979),  is  concerned  with  the  implications 
of  Chaucer’s  choice  of  the  heroic  mode  both  in  terms  of  the  Canterbury  fiction 
and  with  reference  to  contemporary  events.  In  particular,  the  mythic  figure  of 
Theseus  stood  as  an  example  to  Chaucer’s  contemporaries  as  a  'philosopher- 
king’  and  the  founder  of  knighthood.  As  a  member  of  the  ‘peace  party’, 
Chaucer  wished  to  show  how  peace  and  order  are  created  by  a  wise  ruler 
working  with  providence.  M.  Ciavolella’s  ‘Mediaeval  Medicine  and  Arcite’s 
Love  Sickness’  (Florilegium,  1979)  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the 
physiological  changes,  which,  according  to  medieval  medicine,  cause  the 
loveris  malady e  of  Hereos.  Chaucer  made  his  account  more  scientific  and 
conventional  than  the  poetic  treatment  of  the  scene  in  the  Teseide,  perhaps  by- 
reference  to  Bernard  of  Gordon. 

Was  there  a  pre-Chaucerian  English  fabliau  tradition?  Robert  E.  Lewis 
thinks  so,  and  sets  out  to  prove  it  in  ‘The  English  Fabliau  Tradition  and 
Chaucer’s  “Miller’s  Tale’”  (MP).  The  familiar  problems  of  definition  are 
encountered  first,  but  it  is  demonstrated  that  ‘the  fabliau  spirit  was  not  lacking 
in  England  before  Chaucer’,  even  though  it  is  expressed  in  French.  However, 
some  stylistic  continuity  can  be  discerned  between  Chaucerian  fabliaux  and 
such  pieces  as  Dame  Siriz,  The  Fox  and  the  Wolf,  Interludium  de  Clerico  et 
Puella,  and  A  Pennyworth  of  Wit.  In  ‘Astromye  in  the  Miller’s  Tale  Yet  Again, 
(N&Q)  Jeffrey  F.  Huntsman  answers  Blake  (YW  60.38,  109)  and  Ross  (YW 
62.135)  by  drawing  attention  to  his  article  in  MP  (YW  57.90)  which  cites 
sources  for  the  forms  astromyer  and  astromiens.  Subsequent  lexicographical 
research  has  proved  these  syncopated  forms  to  be  common  in  all  styles,  but 
receding  in  Chaucer’s  London  English,  and  therefore  marked  as  a  provincial¬ 
ism.  The  significance  of  the  Miller’s  use  of  the  form  is  not  to  indicate  ignorance 
so  much  as  provincial  naivety.  Britton  J.  Harwood’s  ‘The  “Nether  Ye”  and  its 
Antitheses:  A  Structuralist  Reading  of  “The  Miller’s  Tale’”  (AnM,  1981) 
treats  the  tale  as  a  myth  and  seeks  those  ‘codes’  which  form  a  semantic  system 
through  which  meaning  is  instituted  and  signified. 

For  W.  C.  Johnson  Jr,  in  ‘The  Man  of  Law’s  Tale :  Aesthetics  and 
Christianity  in  Chaucer’  (ChauR),  the  multiple  viewpoints  and  ambiguity 
evident  in  the  tale  are  ‘part  of  a  deeper  Chaucerian  pattern’  and  indicative  of 
the  erosion  of  older  certainties.  By  considering  Chaucer’s  selection  from,  and 
expansions  on,  Trevet,  he  seeks  to  show  how  Chaucer  presented  in  Constance 
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‘a  psyche  in  conflict’,  in  which  the  individual  woman  is  in  conflict  with  the 
masculine-oriented  Christian  ideal  of  the  saint.  Kevin  J.  Harty  considers 
‘Chaucer’s  Man  of  Law  and  the  “Muses  That  Men  Clepe  Pierides”  ’  ( SSF , 
1981),  arguing  that  the  Ovidian  allusion  signals  the  Man  of  Law’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  restore  the  disrupted  story-telling  game  and  to  win  the  prize. 

N.  F.  Blake,  in  ‘The  Wife  of  Bath  and  her  Tale’  ( LeedsSE ),  seeks,  on  the 
basis  of  a  discussion  of  the  textual  tradition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales ,  to 
discredit  the  ideas  that  the  Wife  was  the  original  narrator  of  the  Shipman’s  Tale 
and  that  she  had  any  part  in  a  ‘Marriage  Group’.  There  is  a  discrepancy 
between  the  General  Prologue  description  of  the  Wife  and  her  appearance  in 
her  own  Prologue  and  later  additions  and  allusions  to  the  character.  In  the 
General  Prologue ,  the  emphasis  is  upon  conventional  estates-satire  of  women; 
in  her  own  Prologue,  and  elsewhere,  it  is  upon  her  tyranny.  This  theme 
of  tyranny  unites  the  tales  in  Fragment  III.  In  ‘Dame  Alice  and  the  Nobility  of 
Pleasure’  (Viator),  Patrick  J.  Gallacher  applies  the  Aristotelean  psychology  of 
pleasure  to  the  Wife’s  life  and  Tale.  Although  activities  different  in  kind  have 
pleasures  different  in  kind,  that  pleasure  is  perceived  as  the  perfection  of  an 
activity  makes  analogy  between  different  pleasures  possible.  The  Wife  s  Pro¬ 
logue  and  Tale  illustrate  the  nobility  of  sexual  pleasure.  Michael  Atkinson’s 
‘Soul’s  Time  and  Transformations:  The  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale’  ( SoRA ,  1980) 
offers  an  explanation  of  the  Wife’s  tale  framed  in  terms  of  Jungian  myth,  tracing 
the  gradual  reconciliation  of  Soul  with  Spirit  in  the  main  protagonist. 

H.  Marshall  Leicester  Jr,  in  ‘“No  Vileyns  Word”:  Social  Context  and 
Performance  in  Chaucer’s  Friar’s  Tale ’  ( ChauR ),  contends  that  the  flaw  he  sees 
in  the  tale  arises  from  the  Friar’s  own  concern  to  triumph  socially,  artistically, 
and  morally  over  the  Summoner,  and  to  escape  from  censure  by  the  pilgrim 
audience  as  he  does  so.  His  need  to  avoid  obvious  personal  animosity  and  to 
preserve  his  superior  social  status  forces  restraint  upon  him.  Linda-May 
Ballard,  in  ‘Chaucer  and  the  Bailiff  in  the  Hills  above  Pomeroy’  ( OPLL , 
1981),  quotes  two  rather  distant  modern  Irish  analogues  to  the  Friar’s  Tale  in 
the  course  of  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  thematic  resemblances  in  the  study  of 
folk-tale. 

In  ‘Moses,  Elijah  and  the  Back  Parts  of  God:  Satiric  Scatology  in  Chaucer’s 
Summoner’ s  Tale’  ( Mosaic ,  1981),  Ian  Lancashire  argues  the  serious  purpose 
of  scatology  to  condemn  the  lack  of  Christian  charity  among  friars.  Employing 
Biblical  typology,  he  extricates  a  detailed  set  of  analogies  between  the  stories 
of  Moses’  and  Elijah’s  encounters  with  God  and  the  meeting  of  Don  John  with 
Thomas.  The  latter’s  bequest  presupposes  the  nature  of  its  solution,  as  the  lives 
of  Moses’  and  Elijah  are  fulfilled  by  Pentecost.  That  the  word  covent  in  11. 2259 
and  2261  implies  a  witches’  coven  is  the  suggestion  of  Robert  E.  Jungman  in 
‘“Covent”  in  the  Summoner’s  Tale’  ( Mississippi  Folklore  Register ,  1980). 
Such  a  sense  would  antedate  OED  by  more  than  250  years. 

Three  papers  endeavour  to  interpret  the  Merchant’s  Tale  by  reference  to 
external  material  of  various  kinds.  Douglas  Wurtele,  in  ‘The  Blasphemy  of 
Chaucer’s  Merchant’  (AnM,  1981),  sees  the  profanation  of  scriptural  reson¬ 
ances  in  the  tale  as  reflecting  the  spiritual  malaise  of  the  Merchant,  and  traces 
the  Marian  tradition  of  the  exegesis  of  the  Song  of  Songs  used  in  the  poem. 
Wolfgang  E.  H.  Rudat  goes  to  Augustine’s  teachings  on  sexuality,  and  in 
‘Chaucer’s  Spring  of  Comedy:  The  Merchant’s  Tale  and  other  “Games”  with 
Augustinian  Theology’  (AnM,  1981)  he  claims  on  these  grounds  that  words 
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like  laboure  and  werke  imply  an  effort  in  Januarie’s  sexual  performance  which 
is  emblematic  of  his  sin.  Echoes  of  Maytime  observances  and  of  the  figure  of 
Robin  Hood  are  perceived  in  the  tale  by  Robert  B.  Schwartz  in  ‘The  Social 
Character  of  May  Games:  A  Popular  Background  for  Chaucer’s  Merchant’s 
Tale ’  (ZAA,  1979).  This  context  is  intended  to  clarify  ‘social  antagonisms 
which  might  have  been  in  Chaucer’s  mind  when  he  wrote  the  storv’. 

Dorigen's  horror  at  the  black  rocks  leads  her  to  raise  the  deeply  philosophi¬ 
cal  question  of  the  goodness  of  God,  their  Creator;  the  actions  initiated  by  this 
horror  lead  to  the  Narrator’s  final  question  about  human  generosity  -  un¬ 
answered  but  in  a  sense  affirmatory.  Starting  from  this  polarity,  Morton  W. 
Bloomfield’s  essay,  ‘ The  Franklin’s  Tale :  A  Story  of  Unanswered  Questions’ 
(Donaldson8),  examines  the  sequence  of  questions  raised  within  the  tale  and 
seeks  to  account  for  the  mixture  of  satisfaction  at  its  narrative  conclusiveness 
and  dissatisfaction  at  the  questions  of  destiny  raised  but  ignored.  In  ‘The  Rocks 
of  the  Franklin’s  Tale  and  Ovid’s  Medea’  (AN&Q),  Kenneth  A.  Bleeth  claims 
that  the  motif  of  the  rocks  derives  from  Metamorphosis  VII.  179-293,  whose 
immediate  context  is  translated  in  the  Filocolo. 

Morton  W.  Bloomfield’s  paper,  ‘Chaucer’s  Squire’s  Tale  and  the  Renais¬ 
sance’  ( Poetica ,  1981),  complements  in  some  ways  that  by  Derek  Brewer 
mentioned  earlier,  for  he  detects  in  the  tale  an  awareness  of  the  relativity  of 
cultural  values  and  evidence  of  a  growing  scientific  curiosity  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Renaissance. 

‘The  confounding  of  an  audience  completely  baffled  by  the  distance 
between  utterance  and  utterer,  an  audience  which  cannot,  however,  render 
charity  to  the  latter  despite  the  moral  effect  of  the  former’  is  Paul  Beekman 
Taylor’s  assessment  of  the  effect  of  the  Pardoner’s  Tale.  In  ‘ Peynted  Confes- 
siouns:  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer’  ( CompL ),  he  finds  a  telling  analogue  to  the 
tale  in  Boccaccio’s  Decameron  story  of  Ser  Ciappelletto  which  raises  questions 
about  the  intent  and  effect  of  words  that  Chaucer  takes  up  in  equivocal  fashion 
in  his  story.  In  ‘Substance,  Accident,  and  Transformations:  A  Reading  of  the 
Pardoner’s  Tale ’  ( ChauR ),  Martin  Stevens  and  Kathleen  Falvey  argue  that  the 
tale  is  about  the  art  of  story-telling,  that  its  central  figure  is  the  Pardoner 
himself,  and  that  through  it  Chaucer  rejects  the  functions  of  mere  entertain¬ 
ment  and  reward  for  story-telling  by  pointing  the  interdependence  of  tale  and 
teller,  art  and  morality.  The  tale  abounds  in  images  of  reductive  transforma¬ 
tion  which  obscure  its  moral  emphasis  but  fittingly  emanate  from  the  literalist 
Pardoner  who  is  antispiritual  (like  the  rioters)  and  antipoetic.  It  also  reveals 
him  as  the  spiritual  enemy  of  pilgrimage.  Discussing  ‘  “Synne  Horrible”:  The 
Pardoner’s  Exegesis  of  His  Tale,  and  Chaucer’s’  (Donaldson6),  H.  Marshall 
Leicester  Ir  claims  that  the  Pardoner’s  failure  to  distinguish  literal  and 
spiritual,  fiction  and  reality,  and  his  elevation  of  words  above  experience, 
represent  Chaucer’s  critique  of  typology.  The  Pardoner’s  own  typological 
imagination,  revealed  in  the  spiritual  resonances  of  his  tale,  which  the  literal¬ 
minded  rioters  cannot  see,  makes  himself  the  main  example  of  spiritual  corrup¬ 
tion  -  blatant  in  his  sermon  and  implicit  in  the  self-awareness  of  his  alter  ego, 
the  Old  Man.  But  the  presumption  of  this  self-interpretation  is  emphasized  by 
the  literalism  of  the  Host’s  response  when  the  Pardoner  seeks  endorsement 
from  the  other  pilgrims.  James  F.  Rhodes  examines  ‘Motivation  in  Chaucer’s 
Pardoner’s  Tale :  Winner  Takes  Nothing’  (ChauR),  arguing  that  because  the 
Pardoner  needs  to  win  and  to  dominate,  he  cynically  offers  to  his  hearers  in  his 
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own  person  the  miracle-working  Christ  of  their  material  desires.  The  Old  Man 
resembles  him  -  contemptuously  directing  the  rioters  to  death  under  a  guise  of 
piety.  The  Pardoner  cannot  abandon  his  professional  identity,  but  is  deeply 
wounded  when  his  final  offer  of  fellowship  and  lordship  provokes  the  Host’s 
unintentional  revelation  of  the  Pardoner’s  inner  reality.  Nevertheless,  he  is 
offered  fellowship,  peace,  and  re-admission  to  the  game.  In  ‘The  Pardoner’s 
Invitation:  Quaestor’s  Bag  or  Becket’s  Shrine?’  ( PMLA ),  Melvin  Storm 
argues  that,  unlike  the  rioters  of  the  tale,  the  pilgrims  are  not  diverted  from 
their  pilgrimage  by  the  subversive  and  spiritually  sterile  Pardoner,  ‘the  mer¬ 
etricious  surrogate  for  what  [they]  seek  at  Becket’s  shrine’,  emblematized  in 
the  attraction  which  he  holds  for  the  Summoner.  Discussing  ‘A  Culpa  et  a 
Poena:  Christ’s  Pardon  and  the  Pardoner’s’  ( NM ),  the  same  critic  finds  the 
Pardoner’s  benediction  (11.  916-18)  a  mere  statement  of  common  doctrine.  In 
‘The  Plague  and  Chaucer’s  Pardoner’  ( ChauR ),  Peter  G.  Beidler  suggests  that 
medieval  attitudes  towards  the  plague  offer  new  perspectives  on  the  Pardoner 
and  his  tale.  Dolores  L.  Noll  discusses  the  ironic  images  of  ‘The  Serpent  and 
the  Sting  in  the  Pardoner’s  Prologue  and  Tale'  {ChauR). 

Pointing  out  that  the  word  chevyssaunce  can  mean  ‘stratagem  for  getting 
out  of  a  difficulty’,  Lorraine  Kochanske  Stock  claims  in  ‘The  Meaning  of 
Chevyssaunce:  Complicated  Word  Play  in  Chaucer’s  Shipman’s  Tale ’  ( SSF , 
1981)  that  Chaucer’s  addition  of  the  wife’s  triumph  to  the  analogues  of  the 
tale  derives  from  his  desire  to  complement  by  an  extension  of  the  plot 
the  usual  sense  of  ‘usury’  which  the  word  bears  in  its  earlier  occurrences  in 
the  tale. 

Sumner  Ferris  demonstrates  the  theological  accuracy  of  ‘The  Mariology  of 
The  Prioress’s  Tale’  {ABR,  1981).  Sister  Nicholas  Maltman,  O.P.,  finds 
Chaucer’s  source  for  the  Prioress’s  greyn  in  the  figure  of  grain  from  the  liturgy 
commemorating  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and,  in  ‘The  Divine  Granary,  or  the 
End  of  the  Prioress’s  “Greyn”’  {ChauR),  argues  for  its  thematically  appro¬ 
priate  use  in  the  tale.  Robert  Worth  Frank  Jr’s  essay,  ‘Miracles  of  the  Virgin, 
Medieval  Anti-Semitism,  and  the  “Prioress’s  Tale”  ’  {Bloomfield5),  provides  a 
historical  and  generic  context  for  Chaucer’s  tale. 

AlanT.  Gaylord’s  article,  ‘The  Moment  of  Sir  Thopas:  Towards  a  New  Look 
at  Chaucer’s  Language’  {ChauR),  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  search  for 
an  approach  to  Chaucer  studies  which  is  at  once  new  and  soundly  based.  He 
stresses  the  need  for  a  study  of  Chaucer’s  stylistic  procedures,  concentrating  on 
syntax  and  lexis  within  an  appropriate  social  and  linguistic  context.  Chaucer  is 
represented  as  a  language  planner  who  endeavoured  to  ‘invent  a  literary 
English,  to  offer  himself  as  its  poet,  and  to  train  an  audience  to  read  with 
appropriate  attention’.  In  ‘J.  R.  R.  Tolkien:  “Sir  Topas”  Revisited’  {N&Q), 
John  D.  Rateliff  finds  a  parallel  between  Tolkien’s  poem  Errantry  and  Sir 
Thopas.  T.  L.  Burton  asserts  that  in  ‘Chaucer’s  Tale  of  Sir  Thopas ’  {Expl),  1. 
B.  2047  ridicules  the  mechanical  romance-descriptions  of  arming. 

Critical  opinion  has  sometimes  considered  that  the  voice  of  Chaucer  himself 
may  be  heard  in  the  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale.  Dolores  Warwick  Frese  suggests  in 
‘The  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale :  Chaucer’s  Identified  Master  Piece?’  {ChauR)  that  it 
may  be  a  covertly  signed  work.  The  name  Chauntecleer  is  claimed  to  conceal 
the  phrase  gentele  Chaucer,  and  Pertelote  may  contain  the  name  of  Chaucer’s 
wife,  P.  Roet.  Karl  P.  Wentersdorf  discusses  ‘Symbol  and  Meaning  in 
Chaucer’s  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale ’  {NMS),  concentrating  on  the  erotic  and  sensual 
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symbolism  of  the  tale,  which  is  implicitly  censorious  of  Chauntecleer,  and 
beyond  him,  the  Monk. 

Jackson  J.  Campbell  presents  ‘The  Canon’s  Yeoman  as  Imperfect  Paradigm’ 
( ChauR )  of  the  process  of  change  and  reform  to  be  made  explicit  in  the 
Parson’s  Tale,  characterizing  the  Yeoman  and  indicating  his  wider  thematic 
function  in  the  unit  of  the  final  tales.  In  ‘Chaucer,  Dante,  and  the  Structure  of 
Fragment  VIII  (G)  of  the  Canterbury  Tales'  (ChauR)  Glending  Olson  notes 
some  parallels  between  Fragment  G  and  the  Divine  Comedy,  in  particular  a 
structural  parallel  between  heaven-directed  enterprise  ( Second  Nun’s  Tale); 
the  penitent  (Canon’s  Yeoman);  and  hell-directed  enterprise  ( Canon’s  Yeo¬ 
man’s  Tale).  This  pattern  echoes  the  penitential  schema  of  the  Purgatorio, 
x-xxvii. 

L.  A.  Westervelt  relates  ‘The  Mediaeval  Notion  of  Janglery  and  Chaucer’s 
Manciple’s  Tale'  ( SoR ,  1981),  pointing  out  that  Chaucer’s  moral  against 
janglery  is  found  in  all  analogues.  Chaucer  does  not  ignore  the  wife’s  adultery, 
and  strongly  realizes  Phoebus’s  vengeance  in  its  sinfully  passionate,  wrathful 
origins,  but  the  primary  sin  lies  in  the  Crow’s  perversion  of  the  redemptive 
power  of  reason  in  his  malicious  revelation.  The  meaning  of  janglery  and  the 
implications  of  the  conclusion  for  our  understanding  of  the  Manciple  are 
considered. 

Siegfried  Wenzel’s  twelve  ‘Notes  on  the  Parson’s  Tale '  (ChauR)  range 
through  words  and  extended  passages  to  the  initial  signalling  of  its  genre  as  a 
penitential  treatise  and  its  unironic  use  of  the  familiar  via  image  of  penitence. 
The  notes  attest  the  general  currency  of  Chaucer’s  material  and  aid  our 
interpretation  of  it. 

In  ‘Unmasking  the  Last  Pilgrim:  How  and  Why  Chaucer  Used  the  Retrac¬ 
tion  to  Close  The  Tales  of  Canterbury'  (C&L),  David  F.  Marshall  claims 
simultaneous  levels  of  pilgrim-narrator,  poet,  and  man,  in  the  Retraction.  The 
unmasking  of  the  pilgrim-narrator  with  his  sudden  intimations  of  death  corre¬ 
lates  with  the  poet’s  recognition  that  art  is  worthless  beside  ultimate  realities. 
Led  by  him  to  question  our  response  to  that  art,  we  identify  with  Chaucer  the 
man  in  his  concern  for  his  soul  as  he  measures  himself  against  those  realities. 


3.  Troilus  and  Criseyde 

Donald  R.  Howard’s  starting-point  in  ‘The  Philosophies  in  Chaucer’s 
Troilus '  (Bloomfield5),  building  upon  work  of  C.  S.  Lewis  and  of  Bloomfield, 
lies  in  the  alleged  opposition  of  the  false  pagan  philosophy  of  Troy  and  the  true 
Christian  philosophy  of  the  Narrator,  with  the  medievalized  depiction  of  the 
ancient  world  providing  a  means  of  commenting  on  medieval  love  and  its 
pagan  philosophy.  Pandarus  is  the  vehicle  for  such  comment,  and  Howard 
interestingly  explores  the  body  of  philosophical  opinions  he  embraces  -  essen¬ 
tially,  his  carpe  diem  pragmatism  and  his  pessimism  -  together  with  his  per¬ 
sonal  errors  -  underestimating  Troilus’s  passion  and  lacking  self-knowledge. 
Howard  finds  contemptus  mundi  an  inadequate  summary  of  the  Christian 
philosophy  of  the  poem  and  argues  rather  that  Chaucer  finally  abandons 
Christian  philosophy  -  deconstructing  the  poem  in  the  process  -  to  turn 
directly  to  the  love  of  Christ.  Challengingly  he  proposes  that  Chaucer  does  not 
condemn  paganism  from  the  security  of  Christian  philosophy  but  seeks  in 
humanistic  fashion  to  recover  its  positive  values. 
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Gerald  Morgan  sets  out  to  demonstrate  that  ‘The  Ending  of  “Troilus  and 
Criseyde”  ’  (MLR)  affirms  the  principles  of  beauty  and  proportion  within  the 
poem  and  contains  its  essential  meaning  -  that  imperfect  human  love  can  be 
truly  valuable  only  in  union  with  God.  Troilus’s  sorrow  results  from  his 
commitment  to  worldly  things,  his  final  joy  in  the  sphere  of  the  Fixed  Stars 
from  his  spiritual  enlightenment.  Chaucer’s  final  rejection  of  paganism  follows 
from  the  constant  opposition  of  Christian  and  pagan  in  the  poem;  the  commis¬ 
sions  to  Gower  and  Strode  are  serious,  and  appropriate,  and  the  final  prayer 
from  the  Paradiso  rightly  celebrates  God’s  all-embracing  love. 

In  ‘Dante,  Chaucer,  and  the  Ending  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde'  (PQ),  Bonnie 
Wheeler  analyses  the  final  eighteen  stanzas  of  the  poem  as  a  process  of 
understanding  which  develops  from  the  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  find 
closure  into  the  contemptus  mundi  theme  of  the  final  nine  stanzas.  Here 
Chaucer  voices  his  mistrust  of  poetry  and  language,  and  prompted  by  passages 
from  Cantos  13  and  14  of  the  Paradiso ,  addresses  himself  appropriately  to  the 
mysteriousness  of  the  human  and  of  the  divine,  thereby  recommending  mercy 
rather  than  judgement  for  his  characters  and  his  poem. 

In  ‘  “Paradis  Stood  Formed  in  Hire  Yen”:  Courtly  Love  and  Chaucer’s 
Re- Vision  of  Dante’  ( Donaldson^ ),  Elizabeth  D.  Kirk  begins  in  the  double 
ending,  the  Boccaccian  ending  of  betrayal  and  death  and  the  paradoxical  entry 
into  Paradise  of  a  pagan  constant  to  his  secular  love,  and  argues  that  it  is  the 
culmination  of  a  pattern  evolving  in  the  poem.  Comparing  the  source  of  the 
ending  in  Dante’s  Paradiso,  she  stresses  the  constancy  of  Troilus  to  his  vision  of 
perfection  as  an  imitatio  Christi,  but  simultaneously  notes  the  imperfections 
of  Troilus  and  the  gulf  which  separates  his  vision  of  Criseyde  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  reality,  in  contrast  to  the  continuity  of  experience  proposed  by  Dante. 
Unlike  Dante,  Chaucer  makes  all  problematic  and  brings  the  problem  of 
reconciling  two  views  of  reality  finally  into  the  contemporary  world  of  his 
readers. 

Andrea  Clough’s  article,  ‘Medieval  Tragedy  and  the  Genre  of  Troilus  and 
Criseyde ’  ( M&H ),  examines  the  origins  and  complex  types  of  medieval  tragedy 
and  assesses  the  combination  of  formal  tragedy  and  tragic  romance  in 
Chaucer’s  poem  with  its  concentrated  dramatic  structure  and  enhanced 
psychological  significance.  A  comparison  of  romance  tragedy  with  de  casibus 
tragedy  reveals  how  Chaucer  uses  one  form  to  qualify  and  comment  upon  the 
other,  producing  an  elegiac  celebration  of  human  love  and  a  criticism  of  the 
romantic  ideal. 

Demonstrating  the  accepted  historicity  of  the  events  of  Statius’s  Thebaid 
and  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  David  Anderson  discusses  allusions  to  ‘Theban 
History  in  Chaucer’s  Troilus'  (SAC),  Books  II  and  V.  He  indicates  especially 
the  telling  contrast  of  Pandarus’s  dismissive  and  Cassandra’s  exemplary  views 
of  the  siege,  and  notes  the  thematic  implications  of  making  Criseyde  the 
daughter  of  Argia.  The  warning  of  ‘the  fallen  city’,  unheeded  by  the  Trojans, 
has  significance  for  Chaucer’s  readers  in  ‘New  Troy’. 

In  ‘The  Narrative  Speculum  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde '  (CLAJ,  1981)  Linda  T. 
Holley  suggests  that  in  Books  I— III  Pandarus  acts  as  story-teller,  appealing  to 
Criseyde’s  love  of  narrative  and  arousing  her  expectation  of  a  happy  ending  to 
prompt  her  to  action.  Thereafter,  the  limits  of  story-telling  are  also  revealed  - 
dramatically,  through  Criseyde;  narratorially,  in  the  Narrator’s  conflict 
between  given  narrative  and  freedom  of  meaning;  and  authorially,  in  the  final 
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realization  of  the  limits  of  verbal  artifice  and  the  location  of  stability  outside 
temporal  reality  and  its  narrative  mirror. 

Elizabeth  Salter  challenges  the  dualism  of  her  title,  ‘Troilus  and  Criseyde : 
Poet  and  Narrator’  ( Donaldson 6).  She  sees  the  narrator  as  the  poet’s  means  of 
articulating  his  own  struggles  and  anxieties  in  the  artful  transformation  of  his 
received  material.  In  ‘Criseyde’s  Heart  and  the  Weakness  of  Women:  An 
Essay  in  Lexical  Interpretation’  (SN),  J.  D.  Burnley  seeks  the  moral  founda¬ 
tions  of  Criseyde’s  character,  exploring  the  origins  of  Chaucer’s  portrait  in 
Book  V,  11.  806-26,  via  the  Latin  cognates  of  the  key  words  and  their  colloca¬ 
tions.  He  finds  them  in  traditional  scholastic  views  of  woman  as  lacking 
Constance  and  prudence  and  readily  impressionable  -  a  picture  which  even  the 
famous  ‘joined  eyebrows’  can  support.  Kathleen  Skubikowski  relates  the 
re-introduction  of  Calchas  in  ‘Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  IV. 29-1 47’ 
( Expl )  to  the  widening  of  perspectives  in  Book  IV. 

Melvin  Storm  applies  the  myth  of  the  adultery  of  Venus  and  Mars  to  Troilus 
and  Criseyde,  arguing,  in  ‘Troilus,  Mars,  and  late  medieval  chivalry’  ( JMRS ), 
that  Troilus  resembles  Mars  in  abandoning  his  warrior  role  for  undignified 
weakness  and  bondage  in  Venus’s  service.  His  debilitation  is  highlighted  by  the 
masculine  initiative  of  Criseyde  in  Book  IV  and  by  the  martial  and  ‘venereal’ 
Diomede  who  dominates  her  in  Book  V. 

In  ‘The  Moon  in  Leo:  What  Chaucer  Really  Did  to  II  Filostrato’s  Calendar’ 
( BSUF ,  1981),  M.  Teresa  Tavormina  adds  three  new  interpretations  to  those 
advancedfor  the  astronomical amplificatio  in  Troilus  IV.1591-6.  Two  concern 
the  characterizations  of  Troilus  as  young  lover  and  Criseyde  as  mutable 
love-object;  the  third,  produced  by  a  significant  departure  from  II  Filostrato, 
concerns  the  implication  of  a  conclusion  in  Libra,  the  Judgement  sign,  tellingly 
used  in  the  Tales.  M.  Stokes  also  discusses  the  astrological  imagery  of  ‘The 
Moon  in  Leo  in  Book  V  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde ’  ( ChauR ),  11.  1016-22, 
associating  it  immediately  with  the  distancing  and  deterministic  effect  of 
‘heavenly’  references  in  that  Book,  and  more  widely  with  the  inconstancy 
signalled  by  Criseyde’s  ‘starlike’  attributes  and  the  constancy  which  Troilus 
mistakenly  ascribes  to  them.  The  second  part  of  her  paper  considers  the 
comparable  function  of  astrological  imagery  in  The  Complaint  of  Mars ,  with  its 
implications  that  love  and  loss  are  inevitable.  An  appendix  identifies  the  eighth 
sphere  as  Mercury  in  an  outward-numbering  system.  Thomas  A.  Van  sees 
Criseyde’s  garden  and  Pandarus’s  house  in  ‘Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Criseyde ’ 
(Expl)  as  symbols  of  the  illusory  permanency  of  the  man-made  world  which 
is  shown  to  be  no  proof  against  the  mutability  of  the  natural  world. 

The  ‘hypothesis’  of  William  E.  Coleman’s  essay,  ‘Chaucer,  the  Teseida,  and 
the  Visconti  Library  at  Pavia:  A  Hypothesis’  (MAI),  is  that  Chaucer’s  Ms.  copy 
of  the  Teseida  might  have  been  taken  from  Pavia  Ms.  881,  one  of  two  Mss.  of 
the  work  described  in  the  1426  inventory  of  the  Library. 

In  ‘To  Wait  or  To  Act?:  Troilus  II,  954’  (ChauR),  Gregory  M.  Sadlek 
suggests  that  hood  in  And  don  thyn  hood  could  refer  to  an  armoured  helm,  and 
that  the  phrase  is  a  call  to  action.  Beginning  with  the  three  images  in  Troilus 
1.210-24,  Alain  Renoir’s  article,  ‘Bayard  and  Troilus:  Chaucerian  Non¬ 
paradox  in  the  Reader’  (OL,  1981),  provides  literary  and  proverbial  contexts 
for  the  last,  the  Bayard  reference,  to  show  the  appropriateness  of  a  paradoxi¬ 
cally  dissonant  image.  The  author  unrepentantly  admits  to  ‘placing  an  uncon¬ 
scionable  burden  upon  a  single  image’.  Carolyn  Merlo’s  note,  ‘Chaucer’s 
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“Broun”  and  Medieval  Color  Symbolism’  ( CLAJ ,  1981),  discusses  possible 
symbolic  overtones  in  1.  109  of  Book  I.  In  ‘The  Grain  of  the  Text  (Donald¬ 
son6),  Derek  Brewer  emphasizes  the  editor’s  responsibility  to  edit,  illustrating 
from  Troilus  the  variability  of  the  poem’s  scribes  and  their  consciousness  of  its 
regular  five-stress  iambic  line. 

Eugene  Vance  examines  Troilus  and  Faerie  Queene,  Book  III,  Canto  ix, 
against  the  background  of  medieval  and  humanist  attitudes  to  translation  in  his 
account  of ‘Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  the  Ideology  of  Translation’  ( CRCL ,  1981). 
Arguing  that  ‘the  Troilus  is  as  much  a  story  about  language  as  it  is  about  love’, 
he  claims  that  Chaucer  realizes  the  ethical  implications  of  the  arbitrariness  of 
verbal  signs  and  consequently  abandons  language  and  the  literary  traditions  in 
favour  of  final  prayer  and  contemplation.  Spenser,  in  contrast,  is  selective  in 
his  rejection  of  poetic  translation,  seeing  ethically  directed  writing  as  a  valid 
course  of  action. 

The  changing  characters  and  roles  of  Criseyde  and  Diomede  in  the  story 
from  Benoit  to  Dryden  are  surveyed  by  David  Collins  in  ‘The  Story  of 
Diomede  and  Criseyde:  Changing  Relationships  in  an  Evolving  Legend’ 
(PAPA,  1981).  Jan  Sudo,  in  ‘Chaucer’s  Imitation  and  Innovation  in  Troilus 
and  Criseyde ’  (Poetica,  1980),  compares  passages  from  the  poem  with  II 
Filostrato  at  the  levels  of  sound  effects,  and  grammatical  and  syntactic  struc¬ 
ture. 


4.  Other  Works 

The  facsimile  of  Bodleian  Library  Ms.  Bodley  638  has  appeared15.  This  Ms. 
is  a  late-fifteenth-century  anthology  of  Chaucerian  and  courtly  poetry  of  a  type 
popular  among  gentlemen  of  the  time.  It  is  similar  in  content  to  Mss.  Tanner 
346  and  Fairfax  16,  and  is  textually  particularly  close  to  the  latter.  Its  biblio¬ 
graphical  history  also  seems  closely  parallel,  since  Pamela  Robinson,  in  her 
introduction,  suggests  that  separate  booklets  lie  behind  this  Ms.  also;  but  in 
this  case  the  single  copyist  seems  to  have  been  ‘an  interested  amateur  rather 
than  a  professional  scribe.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  quality  of  reproduction, 
which  lacks  tonal  gradation,  does  not  match  that  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
series  (YW  62 . 1 40) .  Nor  is  there  a  coloured  frontispiece  in  the  present  volume. 

B.  A.  Windeatt’s  Chaucer’s  Dream  Poetry:  Sources  and  Analogues 16  (re¬ 
viewed  by  Derek  Pearsall,  N&Q  30.248)  aims  to  present  a  collection  of  some 
of  ‘the  most  influential  reading  behind  Chaucer’s  dream  poems’.  This  appears 
in  the  form  of  translations  from  the  relevant  works  of  Machaut,  Froissart,  Alan 
of  Lille,  Boccaccio,  and  others,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  excerpts,  but  where 
possible  and  relevant  also  as  complete  poems.  The  Book  of  the  Duchess  is 
particularly  well  served,  since  the  nature  of  the  parallels  enables  the  translator 
to  cite  the  lines  involved  in  footnotes,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  table  of  corre¬ 
spondences.  Omitting  the  originals  of  course  limits  the  value  of  the  collection 
for  comparative  stylistic  purposes,  but  its  usefulness  as  a  means  of  comparing 
ideas  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  contains  texts  like  Froissart’s  Paradys 
d’ Amours  which  are  not  readily  available  in  the  original  in  a  modern  edition. 

15  Manuscript  Bodley  638:  A  Facsimile,  intro,  by  Pamela  Robinson.  The  Facsimile 
Series  of  the  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  II.  Pilgrim/B&B.  pp.  xliv  -I-  ff.  220.  £85. 

16  Chaucer’s  Dream  Poetry:  Sources  and  Analogues,  ed.  and  trans.  by  B.  A.  Windeatt. 
Chaucer  Studies  VII.  R&L/Brewer.  pp.  xviii  +  168.  £19.50. 
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Helen  Phillips’s  welcome  edition  of  The  Book  of  the  Duchess11,  based  on  the 
Fairfax  Ms.  and  intended  for  undergraduates,  offers  an  extensive  critical 
introduction,  including  major  influences  and  a  structural  analysis;  Ms.  descrip¬ 
tions  and  stemma;  and  an  appendix  of  French  sources  and  analogues  in 
summary  and  translation.  Textual  notes,  glossary,  and  index  of  personal  names 
complete  the  edition. 

R.  Barton  Palmer  in  subjecting  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  to  a  revealing 
parallel  with  one  of  its  sources  in  ‘ The  Book  of  the  Duchess  and  Fonteinne 
Amoureuse :  Chaucer  and  Machaut  Reconsidered’  ( CRCL ,  1981)  criticizes 
traditional  citations  of  parallelism  between  lines.  Although  influenced  by  the 
structure,  motifs,  and  themes  of  the  French  work,  Chaucer  ‘created  a  poem  . . . 
fundamentally  different  in  outlook’.  This  is  revealed  by  a  comparison  of  the 
Ceyx  and  Alcione  story,  and  the  different  relationships  between  frame  and 
dream  in  the  two  poems,  where  Chaucer  accepts  neither  the  easy  consolation 
of  the  former  nor  the  authority  of  the  oraculum  in  the  latter.  Chaucer  does  not 
accept  Machaut’s  certainties,  presenting  ‘emotional  idealism  in  all  its  limita¬ 
tions  as  well  as  its  grandeur’.  In  ‘Brain  Physiology  and  Poetics  in  The  Book  of 
the  Duchess'  ( Res  Publica  Litterarum,  1980),  Judith  S.  Neaman  begins  from 
the  assumption  that  the  poem’s  underlying  theme  is  ‘the  relationship  between 
the  creator  and  the  creative  process’.  Alcyon,  the  Man  in  Black,  and  the 
Narrator  all  suffer  from  melancholia  which  inhibits  perception,  and  the  poem’s 
chronology  is  claimed  to  be  analogous  to  the  order  and  process  by  which,  in 
medieval  estimation,  the  process  of  perception  worked.  The  structure  of  the 
poem  echoes  the  tripartite  structure  of  the  brain,  the  activities  in  each  part  of 
the  poem’s  plot  serving  to  further  the  analogy.  At  the  same  time  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plot  traces  the  cure  of  the  Narrator  from  sensuous  awakening  to 
the  birdsong  to  the  rational  understanding  of  the  situation  of  the  Man  in  Black. 
This  interpretation  furnishes  a  very  neat  explanation  of  the  notorious  stupidity 
of  the  Narrator.  In  ‘Wonder  and  Words:  Paganism,  Christianity,  and  Consola¬ 
tion  in  Chaucer’s  Book  of  the  Duchess'  ( UTQ ),  Raymond  D.  DiForenzo 
presents  the  poem  as  ‘a  subtle  dialogue  between  paganism,  Christianity,  and 
human  nature’  which  focuses  upon  the  power  of  redeemed  human  speech  to 
liberate  man  from  sorrow  at  a  loved  one’s  death. 

In  ‘The  Writing  on  the  Wall:  Authority  and  Authorship  in  Chaucer’s  Blouse 
of  Fame'  ( ChauR ),  Jacqueline  T.  Miller  examines  Book  I  of  the  poem  to 
demonstrate  the  continuing  movement  between  reliance  on  external 
authorities  that  do  not  include  the  speaker’s  standpoint  and  reliance  on  the 
speaker’s  own  authority  which  can  never  fully  validate  itself.  In  its  final  silence, 
the  poem  admits  an  unrealized  and  hence  untested  potential  for  the  Man  of 
Authority  to  speak  for  the  poet.  Discussing  ‘The  Art  of  Memory  and  the  Art  of 
Poetry  in  the  House  of  Fame'  ( UOQ ,  1981),  Beryl  Rowland  argues  that 
Chaucer,  ‘taking  as  his  subject  the  art  of  poetry  itself, . . .  considers  the  kind  of 
material  that  a  poet  uses  and  reveals  the  role  of  artificiosa  memoria  or  culti¬ 
vated  memory  in  the  creation  of  a  poem’. 

Chaucer’s  transformation  of  ‘the  silent,  unvoiced  textuality  of  his  allegorical 
sources  into  a  dramatic,  mimetic  fiction  of  audible  voiced  sound’  is  discussed 

11  Chaucer:  The  Book  of  the  Duchess,  ed.  by  Helen  Phillips.  Durham  and  St  Andrews 
Medieval  Texts  3 .  Dept,  of  English  Language  and  Medieval  Literature/Dept,  of  English; 
Durham/St  Andrews,  pp.  vi  +  238.  £3. 
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by  Maureen  Quilligan  in  ‘Allegory,  Allegoresis,  and  the  Deallegorization  of 
Language:  The  Roman  de  la  rose,  the  De  Planctu  naturae,  and  the  Parlementof 
Foules'16.  Alert  to  the  fact  that  Jean  de  Meun’s  major  concern  in  the  Roman  is 
the  proper  language  for  sexuality,  Chaucer  focuses  on  Jean’s  main  source,  the 
De  planctu,  in  order  to  recast  the  issue  in  terms  of  the  orally  received  rather 
than  silently  perceived  text,  a  recasting  manifested  in  the  transition  from  the 
paintings  observed  in  the  Temple  to  the  noisy  debate  where  the  literary 
ennoblement  of  love  is  evaluated  through  the  responses  of  the  Narrator  and 
the  other  birds.  The  discussion  embraces  other  Chaucerian  works  and  wider 

theoretical  issues.  ,  „  „  ,, 

Larry  D.  Benson  re-affirms  that  ‘The  Occasion  of  The  Parliament  of  Fowls 
(, Bloomfield 5)  was  the  start  of  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  Richard  II  to 
Anne  of  Bohemia.  Such  circumstances  lend  relevance  to  the  political  aspects  of 
the  Somnium  Scipionis  and  explain  the  generically  unnecessary  trilogy  of 
suitors.  New  evidence  is  adduced  to  support  the  thesis  that  Anne  had  three 
suitors  and  it  is  argued  that,  if  11.  113-19  contain  an  astronomical  reference, 
c.  18  May  1380  is  as  likely  as  J.  M.  Manly’s  1382  date.  The  new  evidence  for 
the  earlier  date  is  set  out  in  a  following  note  by  Alan  J.  Lazarus,  Venus  in  the 
“north-north-west”?  (Chaucer’s  Parliament  of  Fowls,  117)’. 

In  ‘Morwe  of  May:  A  Season  of  Leminine  Ambiguity’  (Donaldson6), 
Eleanor  Winsor  Leach  examines  the  May  prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good 
Women  in  the  context  of  other  Chaucerian  May-passages  and  argues  that  it 
realizes  the  challenge  to  the  ideal  world  of  poetic  artifice  from  a  real  world  of 
unpredictable  passions  where  the  effect  of  one’s  words  must  be  carefully 
weighed. 

The  first  edited  text  of  the  Variorum  Chaucer  to  appear  is  Volume  V,  Part 
l19,  containing  fourteen  short  poems,  including  such  doubtfully  Chaucerian 
pieces  as  Merciles  Beaute  and  Womanly  Noblesse,  but  deferring  the  ABC  and 
courtly  complaints  until  Part  2.  An  introductory  essay  on  the  minor  poems  as  a 
group  is  followed  by  essays  on  the  text  and  editorial  practice,  lists  of  Mss.  and 
printed  editions,  and  the  policy  on  collations:  all  variant  readings  in  Mss.  and 
printed  texts  with  independent  authority  are  included,  as  well  as  some  readings 
from  modern  editions.  Each  poem  is  preceded  by  a  critical  introduction,  a 
textual  essay,  and  details  of  collations,  with  a  special  note  on  the  use  of  final  -e. 
Each  poem  also  has  extensive  footnotes,  textual,  explanatory,  comparative, 
and  lexical.  The  volume  closes  with  a  Bibliographical  Index  and  a  General 
Index.  Both  in  the  wealth  of  apparatus  provided  and  in  the  standards  of 
production  and  presentation,  this  is  a  worthy  debut  for  a  potentially  very 
important  new  series. 

D.  Gilliam  emphasizes  the  psychological  interpretation  of  the  ‘horse-and- 
rider’  images  in  her  discussion  of  ‘Lovers  and  Riders  in  Chaucer’s  “ Anelida 
and  Arcite ”  ’  ( ES ),  setting  them  against  other  Chaucerian  uses  of  the  figure. 

In  ‘Chaucer’s  curial  satire:  the  Balade  de  bon  conseyl'  (Hermathena),  V.  J. 
Scattergood  traces  the  forms  and  topoi  of  the  classical  tradition  of  epistolary 
curial  satire  in  the  Balade  and  argues  that  Chaucer  chose  such  models  as 

18  In  Allegory,  Myth,  and  Symbol,  ed.  by  Morton  W.  Bloomfield.  Harvard  English 
Studies  IX.  Harvard  (1981).  pp.  x  +  390.  hb  $30,  pb  $9.95. 

19  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  The  Minor  Poems,  Part  1,  ed.  by  George  B.  Pace  and  Alfred 
David.  UOkla.  pp.  xxviii  +  223;  illus.  $38.50. 
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aPPr°priate  to  a  consolatory  poem  addressed  to  one  exiled  from  court.  The 
existence  of  the  tradition  is  attested  also  from  the  works  of  other  medieval 
writers. 

Discussing  1 Against  Women  Unconstant-.  The  Case  for  Chaucer’s  Author¬ 
ship’  ( MP ),  Jay  Ruud  stresses  the  dependence  of  the  poem,  in  its  use  of  the 
‘mirror’  image  and  adaptation  of  the  figure  of  Fortune,  upon  Chaucer’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  Boethius,  thus  suggesting  that  Chaucer  wrote  the  poem. 

In  ‘Literary  Loanwords  from  Old  French  in  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose:  A 
Note’  ( ChauR ),  Merete  Smith  finds  little  evidence  that  the  text  ‘functioned  as  a 
vehicle  for  transference  of  words  from  OF  to  ME’. 


VI 


The  Sixteenth  Century: 
Excluding  Drama  After  1550 


R.  E.  PRITCHARD,  MICHAEL  SMITH,  and  JOHN  ROE 


This  chapter  has  two  sections:  1,  The  Earlier  Sixteenth  Century,  2,  The  Later 
Sixteenth  Century.  Section  1,  by  R.  E.  Pritchard,  has  three  categories: 
(a)  Prose;  ( b )  Poetry  and  Drama;  (c)  General.  Section  2  has  five  categories: 
(a)  General;  ( b )  Sidney;  (c)  Spenser;  ( d )  Poetry;  (e)  Prose.  Sections  (a),  ( d ),  and 
(e)  are  by  Michael  Smith.  Sections  ( b )  and  (c)  are  by  John  Roe.  A  selective 
review  of  books  may  be  found  in  SEL. 


1.  The  Earlier  Sixteenth  Century 

(a)  Prose 

A  book  with  significance  beyond  the  historical,  but  with  direct  relevance  to 
contemporary  practice,  is  Gerald  Hammond’s  admirable  The  Making  of  the 
English  Bible \  that  provides  another  demonstration  of  the  inadequacies  of  the 
New  English  Bible  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  Bible  translation  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  study  is  literary  and  stylistic  rather  than  historical;  a  fine 
chapter  on  Tyndale  explains  the  ‘literalist’  method  of  translation  preferred  -  a 
‘fullness  of  translation’  that  remains  close  to  the  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the 
original,  producing  a  power  and  subtlety,  and  sensitivity  to  metaphor,  lost  to 
the  more  ‘sophisticated’  style  of  the  NEB.  Like  C.  S.  Lewis,  Hammond  is 
rather  severe  with  Coverdale,  to  whom  all  praise  is  due  for  the  magnificent 
renderings  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  He  also  touches  on 
the  political  issues  behind  the  great  Geneva  Bible  and  the  Establishment  s 
Bishops’  Bible,  and  shows  how  it  was  the  quality  of  Catholic  translation  that 
effectively  forced  the  authorities  to  produce  the  Authorized  Version.  His 
analyses  are  shrewd  and  perceptive;  this  is  an  excellent  book. 

More  has  been  well  served  recently,  with  two  good  books.  J.  A.  Guy1 2  is 
concerned,  not  with  More  the  private  man,  nor  the  humanist,  but  the  state 
official,  and  deals  primarily  with  the  period  between  More’s  appointment  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  1525,  and  his  resignation  of  the  Lord 
Chancellorship  in  1532,  providing  a  clear  and  fascinating  analysis  of  More’s 
public  career.  The  first  chapter,  covering  More’s  early  career  from  1517  to 
1529,  shows  that  More,  far  from  resisting  royal  service,  actively  sought  it.  Four 
chapters,  drawing  on  newly  discovered  material,  deal  with  More’s  legal  work 

1  The  Making  of  the  English  Bible,  by  Gerald  Hammond.  Carcanet.  pp.  249.  £9.95. 

2  The  Public  Career  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  J.  A.  Guy.  Harvester,  pp.  xii  +  220.  £20. 
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as  Lord  Chancellor,  implementing  policies  initiated  by  Wolsey.  Guy  provides 
an  acute  analysis  of  the  political  tangles  between  1529  and  1532:  More’s  lack 
of  a  power  base,  and  his  identification  with  the  ‘Aragonese  party’,  made  his 
position  increasingly  hopeless.  His  stance  was  conservative  and  defensive:  ‘the 
most  comprehensive  reform  manifesto  devised  in  the  entire  reign  of  Henry 
VIII’  came  not  from  More  but  from  Christopher  St  German  in  1531;  his 
campaign  against  heresy  earned  him  public  odium.  This  is  a  most  valuable 
study,  that  is  bound  to  enrich  the  understanding  of  all  More  students.  Alistair 
Fox,  in  his  sympathetic  study  of  More3,  has  taken  the  evidence  of  More’s 
voluminous  writing,  from  the  earliest  verses  to  the  last  Tower  works,  and  set  it 
against  the  facts  of  More’s  life.  More’s  character,  he  suggests,  was  formed  by 
two  impulses,  one,  of  withdrawal  from  an  imperfect  world,  the  other,  to  engage 
in  public  life  to  help  to  bring  about  God’s  design;  the  struggle  is  revealed  early, 
as  in  the  Life  of  Pico  della  Mirandola,  and  is  dramatized  most  fully  by  Hyth- 
lodaeus  and  Morus  in  Utopia.  Fox  urges  the  major  importance  for  More  of  his 
belief  in  divine  providence,  the  working-out  of  God’s  design  as  revealed  in  the 
past:  it  emerges  in  the  historical  writings,  and  explains  his  Richard  III)  the  Four 
Last  Things  is  a  reaction  to  life  at  court,  especially  the  trial  of  Buckingham.  Fox 
analyses  More  as  a  controversialist,  outlining  his  doctrinal  views  and  assessing 
the  destructive  effect  upon  More  himself  of  his  polemical  experiences;  he 
brings  out  More’s  personal  horror  at  the  pervasiveness  of  heresy,  and  fears  of 
the  collapse  of  Christendom,  and  how  his  final  resignation  and  imprisonment 
brought  relief,  and  peace  with  God,  as  in  De  Tristitia. 

Studies  in  Moreana  seem  to  divide  largely  between  those  on  Utopia  and 
those  on  the  Dialogue  of  Comfort.  Artur  Blaim  of  Lublin  brings  the  influence 
of  Russian  Formalist  thinking  to  bear  upon  his  consideration  of  whether 
Utopia  advocates -or  rejects -communism,  or  whether  it  is  (in  B.  Uspensky’s 
use  of  the  word)  polyphonic,  deliberately  open  to  many  interpretations.  Not 
merely  the  narrators’  own  techniques,  and  attitudes  to  their  addressees,  but 
also  the  play  between  linguistic  codes,  push  the  reader  to  see  the  text  as  a 
literary  game.  Three  writers  examine  the  Utopians’  gold  chamber-pots. 
Katharina  M.  Wilson  finds  an  analogue  in  Tertullian’s  De  Cultu  Feminarum, 
where  Christian  women  are  urged  to  despise  gold:  in  some  countries,  gold  and 
silver  are  used  for  utensils  ‘for  foul  purposes’,  and  the  wicked  and  those  in 
poorhouses  are  weighed  down  with  golden  chains.  Charles  Clay  Doyle  touches 
on  the  deep-seated  connection  between  gold  and  excrement,  as  in  ancient 
Levantine  tales,  popular  jest-books  (e.g.  Tales  and  Quiche  Answer es ,  c .  1532), 
Jonson’s  The  Alchemist,  and  Freudian  psychology.  J.  M.  Duncan  Derrett 
claims  the  source  of  More’s  idea  to  be  in  Plutarch’s  attack  on  the  Stoics  in  the 
Moralia.  In  turn,  three  writers  treat  Of  Comfort.  The  longest  piece  is  by  Nancy 
C.  Yee,  who  defends  and  analyses  Book  I,  arguing  that  it  has  ‘the  argumenta¬ 
tive  thrust  of  forensic  oratory  and  displays  the  formal  divisions  of  the  classical 
oration  including  exordium,  narration,  proof/refutation,  and  formal  perora¬ 
tion’;  she  not  only  analyses  the  work’s  larger  structures,  but  considers  the 
effects  achieved  by  manipulation  of  pronouns,  paradox,  and  rhetorical  figures. 
James  H.  Sims  proposes  similarities  in  the  pattern  of  temptation  described  by 
Antony  in  Dialogue  Of  Comfort  and  dramatized  by  Satan  and  Jesus  in  Paradise 

3  Thomas  More:  History  and  Providence,  by  Alistair  Fox.  Blackwell,  pp.  viii  +  271. 
£17.50. 
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Regained,  and  that  they  derive  from  both  authors’  use  of  Psalm  90  (91  in  the 
Protestant  Bible).  The  Dialogue’ s  three  books  may  be  seen  as  concerned  with 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  Sims  argues  that  Satan’s  temptations  follow  a 
similar  pattern,  with  three  attacks  in  five  stages,  resting  on  a  foundation  of 
fraud  and  force  combined  in  temptation  (central  to  the  exegetical  tradition  on 
the  psalm  since  Augustine).  Dale  B.  Billingsley  has  two  essays  on  the  Dialogue. 
In  the  first,  he  remarks  on  the  evidence  there  of  More’s  vivid  imagination  of 
pain  and  suffering:  ‘imagination’  is  a  concern  of  the  work.  More’s  Augustinian 
theory  of  the  imagination  ties  it  to  memory  and  the  sensual  world:  imagination 
cannot  but  incline  the  mind  to  the  sensual  world  s  pleasures  and  pains,  and 
cannot  encompass  the  joys  of  heaven.  It  is  through  the  imagination  of  Christ  s 
Passion,  the  index  to  which  all  human  suffering  may  be  referred,  that  the 
imagination  may  be  redeemed.  In  his  second  piece,  he  remarks  that  the 
dialogue  form,  free  of  the  traditional  canons  of  kind  or  genre,  is  open  to 
imitation  of  other  kinds.  Each  of  the  three  books  in  the  Dialogue  adopts  one 
kind  as  its  keynote.  In  Book  One,  Antony’s  manner  evokes  the  style  of  the 
theological  treatise;  Book  Two  shifts  to  the  kinds  typical  of  the  sermon  — 
the  exemplum,  the  narracio,  the  beast-fable;  in  Book  Three,  dwelling  upon  the 
suffering  Christ,  the  style  echoes  that  of  handbooks  on  meditation.  The  free¬ 
dom  of  the  dialogue  form  allows  the  reader  to  distinguish  the  models  drawn 
upon,  and  to  recognize  the  result  as  a  peculiarly  successful  original  work. 

Among  other  essays  in  Moreana,  is  Louis  A.  Schuster’s  consideration  of  the 
effect  of  More’s  fear  and  his  struggle  for  fortitude,  as  indicated  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence,  Of  Comfort  and  De  Tristitia :  More’s  imitation  of  Christ  made  the 
Tower  of  London  his  Gethsemane.  Lesley  Rimell  asks  the  unlikely  seeming 
question,  ‘Was  Cromwell  a  Morean?’,  arguing  that  both  men  believed  in 
improving  the  social  and  economic  life  of  this  world  through  public  institu¬ 
tions:  comparing  theory  and  practice,  it  was  Cromwell  who  was  the  skilful 
adaptor  to  ‘the  play  in  hand’,  promoter  of  scholars  into  government,  and 
opponent  of  war,  who  attempted  to  improve  access  to  law  and  justice,  sup¬ 
ported  education  as  a  means  of  social  change,  enacted  the  first  serious 
poor-relief  measures,  and  attempted  to  restrict  display  and  'conspicuous  con¬ 
sumption’.  Richard  J.  Panofsky  finds  an  unknown  reference  to  Utopia  in  the 
Floures  of  Philosophic  (1572)  by  Hugh  Plat  (15527-1611?),  himself  little 
known,  while  Warren  W.  Wooden  ranges  more  widely  in  reviewing  the  English 
image  of  More  in  Protestant  literature  of  the  Renaissance,  specifically  in  the 
chronicles.  Polydore  Vergil’s  sympathetic  but  foreign  view  was  of  little  influ¬ 
ence:  Hall’s  Chronicle  dismisses  More,  though  ‘coumpted  learned’,  as  essen¬ 
tially  frivolous,  a  view  substantially  continued  by  Holinshed.  Foxe,  however,  is 
more  complex,  recognizing  More  as  author,  thinker,  and  statesman,  but  con¬ 
demning  him  for  prostituting  his  talents  and  integrity  to  the  Catholic  cause:  it  is 
primarily  to  Foxe  that  the  English  anti-More  tradition  may  be  traced. 

Two  other  essays  seem  worthy  of  note.  Daniel  Kinney  has  a  lengthy  discus¬ 
sion  of  More’s  Letter  to  Dorp  ( RQ ,  1981),  as  one  of  the  first  systematic 
defences  of  the  humanist  method,  and  attempts  to  identify  the  grammarians 
and  the  source  of  the  absurd  sophisms  treated  in  the  letter,  as  well  as  defending 
the  method  of  the  letter  itself;  also,  interestingly,  he  is  able  to  show  the 
influence  of  this  unpublished  letter  upon  Jean-Luis  Vives’s  Pseudodialecticos 
of  1519.  Harry  Berger  Jr  ( ELR )  indicates  the  perils  of  misanthropy  in  The 
Praise  of  Folly  and  Utopia,  that  both  dramatize  the  same  vitiated  attitude  to 
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life.  Plato’s  Anaxagoras  provides  the  model  of  the  high-minded  misanthrope. 
For  Erasmus’s  Folly,  real  ordinary  life  is  disgusting  and  stupid;  self-knowledge 
produces  self-hatred;  her  idyllism  and  fantasies  are  inseparable  from  her 
misanthropy.  More’s  Hythlodaeus,  and  Hythlodaeus’s  Utopia,  are  in  the  same 
spirit;  here,  ethical  reform  is  replaced  by  institutional  reform,  or  authoritarian 
repression.  Berger  shrewdly  analyses  the  Utopians’  attitudes  to  the  home  and 
family,  sexuality  and  personal  relationships,  war,  religion  and  money,  to  reveal 
a  suspicious,  aggressive  culture,  repressive  of  the  humane  and  fundamentally 
negative. 

(b)  Poetry  and  Drama 

Henri  Estienne  called  him  'easily  the  best  poet  of  our  time’,  and  his  work  was 
praised  by  Sidney  and  Gabriel  Harvey,  but  since  then,  the  name  of  George 
Buchanan  has  not  generally  been  one  to  conjure  with;  now  come  two  books 
(evidence  in  themselves  of  the  revival  of  interest  in  neo-Latin  poetry)  to 
remind  us  of  his  virtues.  The  more  substantial,  in  every  sense,  is  by  I.  D. 
McFarlane4,  impressive  in  its  knowledge  and  exposition  of  Buchanan’s 
achievements  and  background,  perhaps  at  its  best  in  its  discussion  of  the 
educational  and  cultural  scene,  and  the  patterns  of  friendship  and  patronage  so 
important  to  the  early  humanists;  there  is  also  a  thirty-one-page  checklist  of 
Buchanan’s  works,  with  a  list  of  portraits  and  a  table  of  correspondence.  Philip 
J.  Ford  provides  a  good  edition  -  with  facing-page  translation  -  of  Buchanan’s 
Miscellaneorum5,  with  an  interesting  Introduction,  with  special  attention  to 
Buchanan’s  poetry  and  drama  up  to  1547.  Henry  Medwall’s  plays  are  at  last 
brought  together,  by  A.  H.  Nelson6,  for  the  first  time;  the  text  is  attractively 
presented,  with  useful  notes,  appendixes,  and  bibliography.  The  editor  pro¬ 
vides  new  biographical  information  on  Medwall;  the  introduction,  while  clear 
and  informative,  could  have  gone  further  in  its  critical  analysis. 

In  Moreana,  Peter  J.  Seng  discusses  some  poems  in  a  More  Circle  Ms.  of  the 
end  of  the  century,  and  prints  two  poems  hitherto  unprinted;  Charles  Clay 
Doyle  compares  translations  by  Alexander  Brome  and  J.  V.  Cunningham  of 
More’s  epigram  on  the  cuckolded  astrologer:  Cunningham  is  neater,  but 
Brome  gets  more  fun  out  of  it.  Wyatt  seems  to  have  received  somewhat  less 
attention  than  of  late.  In  Expl,  John  P.  LeVay  takes  an  old  favourite,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  lover  in  ‘They  flee  from  me’  is,  at  the  end,  being  paid  ‘in  kind’: 
having  been  a  keeper  of  pets,  he  himself  is  ‘caught’  and  then  given  ‘leve  to  goo’ . 
Gerald  Hammond  later  argues  that  the  conclusion  of  Wyatt’s  ‘Love  and 
Fortune  and  My  Mind’  (a  virtual  translation  of  Petrarch’s  Rime  124 )  is  not 
concerned  with  the  breaking  of  a  mirror,  as  has  been  assumed  generally,  but 
with  the  breaking  of  an  hour-glass,  with  the  sand  spilling  out,  thus  relating  to 
the  theme  of  time  and  memory.  In  N&Q  A.  S.  G.  Edwards  finds  an  unnoted 
allusion  to  Wyatt  in  Richard  Sherry’s  A  treatise  of  Schemes  and  Tropes  (1550). 
C.  F.  Williamson  shows  ( ELR )  how  Wyatt  uses  repetition  and  refrain  as 
organic  and  highly  expressive  elements  in  his  verse.  Discussing  such  lyrics  as 
‘Such  hap  as  I’,  ‘Is  it  possible?’,  ‘Most  wretched  heart’,  ‘And  if  an  eye’,  and 
‘Deem  as  ye  list’,  he  demonstrates  that  these  devices  are  not  merely  decorative 

4  Buchanan,  by  I.  D.  McFarlane.  Duckworth,  pp.  574.  pb  £9.95. 

5  George  Buchanan:  Prince  of  Poets,  by  Philip  J.  Ford.  AberdeenU.  pp.  213.  £16.50. 

6  The  Plays  of  Henry  Medwall,  ed.  A.  H.  Nelson.  Brewer/R&L.  pp.  320.  £15. 
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but  functional,  producing  subtle  effects  in  an  economical  manner,  that  marks 
Wyatt  as  the  foremost  lyric  poet  of  the  early  Tudor  period. 

(c)  General 

Originally  published  in  1956,  Sears  Jayne  s  Library  Catalogues  of  the 
English  Renaissance1  has  been  re-issued  with  a  new  preface  and  notes.  The 
good  long  introduction  explains  the  principles  of  selection  and  discusses  the 
problems  involved.  In  1521,  Parliament  decreed  that  the  property  of  any 
deceased  person  should  be  inventoried  immediately  after  the  death,  at  first, 
this  meant  in  practice  that  books  were  listed  by  name,  but  with  the  years,  and 
the  growth  in  book  ownership,  appraisers  grew  slacker;  wills  were  treated  with 
more  care  than  inventories,  and  Jayne  has  horror  stories  of  early  papers  rotting 
in  damp  dungeons  in  Somerset  House.  Both  the  author’s  advice,  and  the 
material  contained,  make  this  essential  for  those  embarking  on  the  use  of 
ancient  libraries.  John  N.  King  has  produced  a  hefty  volume  on  English 
Reformation  Literature7  8,  discussing  the  writing  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Of 
the  book’s  two  parts,  the  first  seems  the  more  interesting,  dealing  with  patron¬ 
age,  the  book  trade,  the  emergence  of  a  Protestant  literary  tradition  culminat¬ 
ing  in  John  Bale,  Cranmer,  and  Bible  translation  (some  good  illustrations  here, 
with  an  appendix  on  Reformation  woodcuts).  The  second  slogs  through  some 
distinctly  minor  verse  —  Thomas  Churchyard,  William  Waterman,  Luke 
Shepherd  -  and  Protestant  drama;  the  main  discussion  is  of  Robert  Crowley, 
early  editor  of  Piers  Plowman  and  versifying  radical,  and  William  Baldwin, 
best  (if  not  widely)  known  for  his  satire  Beware  the  Cat.  These  two  are  not 
really  up  to  supporting  the  second  half  of  the  book,  which  as  a  whole  is 
certainly  scholarly  and  thorough  (with  a  list  of  Reformation  literary  texts 
twenty-eight  pages  long),  but  not  very  lively.  More  critically  developed  and 
stimulating  is  Thomas  M.  Greene’s  valuable  review  of  theories  of  Imitation 
from  ancient  times  to  the  sixteenth  century:  The  Light  in  Troy9.  The  historical 
and  theoretical  discussion  is  skilfully  combined  with  detailed  analysis  of  six 
major  writers,  Petrarch  (three  important  chapters),  Poliziano,  Ronsard,  Du 
Bellay,  Wyatt,  and  Jonson.  The  introductory  chapter  usefully  categorizes  four 
types  of  Imitation:  first,  where  the  revered  original  text  is  reproduced  whole  in 
the  later  text;  second,  the  exploitative  use  of  quotation  and  allusion;  third, 
where  the  allusion  is  so  worked  as  to  insist  upon  the  gap  between  ancient  and 
modern;  and  fourth,  where  both  texts  are  open  to  a  kind  of  mutual  criticism. 
The  power  of  the  past  upon  these  writers  is  well  brought  out,  and  how, 
confronted  with  great  literature,  newly  accessible  but  still  obscure,  the  human¬ 
ist  writers  oscillated  between  a  disabling  sense  of  inferiority,  and  a  belief  in 
their  ability  to  equal  or  even  surpass  their  predecessors.  The  book  is  scholarly, 
sophisticated,  and  suggestive:  there  is  indeed  a  kind  of  necromancy  involved 
in  bringing  the  writers  of  the  past  back  to  life,  as  we  in  our  turn  must  feel 
today. 

7  Library  Catalogues  of  the  English  Renaissance,  by  Sears  Jayne.  St  Paul’s  Bibli¬ 
ographies,  pp.  224.  £15. 

8  English  Reformation  Literature:  The  Tudor  Origins  of  the  Protestant  Tradition,  by 
John  N.  King.  Princeton,  pp.  xvi  +  539.  £28. 

9  The  Light  in  Troy:  Imitation  and  Discovery  in  Renaissance  Poetry,  by  Thomas  M. 
Greene.  Yale.  pp.  354.  £14. 
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2.  The  Later  Sixteenth  Century 

(a)  General 

First  into  the  lists  this  year  are  that  old  war-horse.  The  Pelican  Guide,  now 
gaily  caparisoned  and  called  ‘New’10;  and  its  unblooded  rival,  the  Macmillan 
History11.  The  New  Pelican  tries  to  be  more  enlightened  about  Elizabethan 
non-dramatic  literature  than  the  old  Pelican.  Ian  Watt’s  essay,  once  cheerfully 
prejudiced  against  ‘Elizabethan  Light  Reading’,  is  emended  to  allow 
‘Elizabethan  Fiction’  equal  opportunities  with  the  novel.  Sidney  finds  a  judic¬ 
ious  champion  in  J.  C.  A.  Rathmell.  But  even  The  New  Pelican  balks  at  ‘vague’, 
‘blurred’,  ‘tedious’  Spenser,  and  entrusts  W.  W.  Robson  with  the  task  of 
shepherding  stray  readers  back  to  the  high  road  of  realism.  Murray  Roston,  as 
befits  a  ‘historian’  rather  than  a  ‘guide’,  tries  more  conscientiously  to  give  an 
impartial  survey  of  the  period.  But  his  allotted  compass  is  too  brief  to  permit 
him  to  pay  more  than  a  courtesy  call  on  most  of  his  authors  (he  includes  early 
Tudors  as  well  as  Elizabethans);  nor  does  he  have  enough  space  (though  this 
may  be  a  blessing)  to  develop  beyond  the  commonplace  his  general  idea  of 
sixteenth-century  culture  as  a  tension  between  the  ‘empirical’  and  the 
‘spiritual’.  Despite  its  blemishes  and  omissions,  The  New  Pelican  is  to  be 
preferred,  if  only  because  it  has  an  immeasurably  superior  (updated)  bibli¬ 
ography  and  costs  a  pound  less.  Newly  included  essays  introducing  Elizabethan 
English  (by  Charles  Barber)  and  surveying  sixteenth-century  printing  (by 
D.  F.  McKenzie)  also  help  to  tip  the  scales  towards  the  Pelican. 

Is  Harvester  trying  to  comer  the  market  in  dictionaries  of  Renaissance 
biography?  Hot  on  the  heels  of  last  year’s  Who’s  Who  in  Shakespeare’s 
England  comes  J.  W.  Saunders’s  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Renaissance  Poets 
and  Dramatists,  1520-1650.  How  far  the  two  overlap  I  don’t  know,  since, 
unfortunately,  no  copy  of  the  Saunders  was  available  for  review.  Anyone 
planning  to  celebrate  one  of  the  more  obscure  quatercentenaries  would  be  well 
advised  to  check  the  date  first  against  Mark  Eccles’s  ‘Brief  Lives:  Tudor  and 
Stuart  Authors’  ( SP  Texts  and  Studies).  Evidence  culled  from  various  legal 
archives  enables  him  to  correct  and  augment  the  biographies  of  a  hundred 
writers.  Information  about  a  101st  writer  Eccles  chooses  to  present  separately 
as  ‘George  Whetstone  in  Star  Chamber’  (RES).  Whetstone,  it  appears,  was  the 
victim  of  a  cozening  trick  very  similar  to  that  played  upon  his  own  hero  in  The 
Rock  of  Regard. 

Quite  rich  in  works  of  reference,  the  year  also  saw  the  publication  of  a 
dictionary  of  Renaissance  literary  terms;  important  treatises  on  sixteenth- 
century  books  for  women,  and  on  the  history  of  the  ‘mirror’  convention; 
and  a  bibliography  of  works  dealing  with  Latin  influences  on  English 
literature. 

Of  the  four,  the  one  aimed  at  the  most  junior  audience  is  Marjorie  Donker’s 
and  George  Muldrow’s  Dictionary 12 .  It  is  a  handy  collection  of  sixty-eight 


10  The  New  Pelican  Guide  to  English  Literature,  Vol.  2:  The  Age  of  Shakespeare,  ed. 
Boris  Ford.  Penguin,  pp.  576.  pb  £2.95. 

11  Sixteenth- Century  English  Literature,  by  Murray  Roston.  Macmillan  History  of 
Literature.  Macmillan,  pp.  x  +  235;  12  pis.  hb  £12,  pb  £3.95. 

12  Dictionary  of  Literary-Rhetorical  Conventions  of  the  English  Renaissance,  by 
Marjorie  Donker  and  George  M.  Muldrow.  Greenwood,  pp.  xvi  +  268.  $35. 
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short,  plain  essays,  each  seeking  to  define  a  genre  or  a  form  of  versification  or  a 
rhetorical  term  as  it  would  have  been  understood  by  Renaissance  writers,  and 
each  provided  (if  the  subject  deserves  it)  with  a  full  basic  bibliography. 
Students  will  find  the  book  a  helpful,  unfussy  introduction  to  sixteenth-century 
thinking  about  literature. 

Suzanne  Hull’s  survey  of  sixteenth-  and  early-seventeenth-century  ‘books 
for  women’13  is  written  with  an  eye  on  the  general  reader,  prompting  the 
thought  that  feminist  criticism  is  one  of  the  few  fashionable  critical  discourses 
still  keeping  company  with  the  ‘common  language  of  men’.  Hull  provides  an 
annotated  ‘basic  list’  of  books  specifically  directed  to  women  in  their  titles  or 
preliminaries  and/or  with  peculiarly  female  subject-matter  (such  as  mid¬ 
wifery).  There  is  no  evidence  that  sixteenth-century  women  readers  restricted 
their  basic  lists  exclusively  to  these  volumes.  Indeed,  it  seems  a  bit  unlikely. 
Even  so,  Chaste,  Silent  and  Obedient  is  a  valuable  guide  to  the  broad  -  or, 
rather,  narrow  -  outlines  of  female  literary  taste  (or  of  men’s  idea  of  it) 
between  1475  and  1640.  In  the  survey-cum-sampler  of  the  literature  which 
accompanies  her  lists  Hull  puts  forward  the  suggestion  that  the  rise  of  prose 
fiction  and  of  ‘that  feminine  style  of  writing’,  Euphuism,  occurred  in  direct 
response  to  increased  female  demand  for  books  in  the  1570s  and  1580s. 

From  women  to  mirrors,  only  one  of  the  vast  numbers  of  associations  which 
accrued  around  the  mirror  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  and  which 
are  charted  by  Herbert  Grabes  in  his  remarkably  erudite  history  of  the  mirror 
metaphor14.  The  Mutable  Glass  is  a  translation  of  a  revised  version  of  Grabes’s 
Speculum,  Mirror  und  Looking-Glass,  originally  published  in  German  in 
1973.  Grabes  offers  a  typology  of  the  mirror  metaphor  based  on  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  medieval  European  and  Renaissance  English  works  using  the  words 
speculum,  mirror,  etc.  in  their  titles,  and  a  wide-ranging  (though  naturally  not 
complete)  investigation  of  individual  mirror  metaphors  in  literary  texts.  Cata¬ 
logues  of  mirror  titles  and  an  ‘indexical  bibliography’  of  mirror  references  are 
appended  .  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated.  While  it  is  unlikely  to  emulate  its 
subject  by  becoming  an  ‘obvious  quotidian  utensil’,  The  Mutable  Glass  will 
certainly  be  the  definitive  work  in  its  field  for  many  years  to  come.  How  useful 
Grabes’s  researches' will  be  for  the  interpretation  of  individual  works  of 
literature  remains  to  be  seen.  His  penultimate  chapter,  devoted  to  close 
readings  of  particularly  ‘original’  uses  of  the  mirror  metaphor,  does  occasion¬ 
ally  remind  one  that  it  is  possible  to  overwhelm  a  poem  with  appreciation. 

Rather  slimmer  than  the  Grabes,  perhaps  more  obviously  quotidian,  is  Craig 
Kallendorf ’s  bibliography  of  post-war  scholarship  dealing  with  the  influence  of 
the  Latin  classics  on  English  literature15.  He  arranges  the  entries  by  period  and, 
within  period,  by  subject.  Spenser,  the  epyllion,  and  sixteenth-century  rhetoric 
have  sections  to  themselves.  Kallendorf ’s  descriptions  of  items  are  brief  and  to 


13  Chaste,  Silent  and  Obedient:  English  Books  for  Women,  1475-1 640,  by  Suzanne  W. 
Hull.  Huntington,  pp.  xvi  +  247.  $15. 

14  The  Mutable  Glass:  Mirror- Imagery  in  Titles  and  Texts  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
English  Renaissance ,  by  Herbert  Grabes,  trans.  Gordon  Collier.  CUP.  pp.  xvi  +  414; 
iMs.  £35. 

15  Latin  Influences  on  English  Literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Scholarship,  1945-1979,  by  Craig  Kallendorf. 
Garland  Reference  Library  of  the  Humanities  345.  Garland,  pp.  xvi  +  141.  $25. 
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the  point;  he  provides  an  index  of  names.  The  bibliography  appears  to  be  truly 
useful. 

Not  all  the  books  in  this  section  of  the  chapter  are  truly  ‘general’  in  scope; 
some  find  a  home  here  because  they  won’t  fit  anywhere  else.  It  was  one  of  the 
late  Dame  Frances  Yates’s  distinctions  to  be  able  to  transform,  by  the  energy 
of  her  scholarship,  subjects  seemingly  destined  for  the  latter  category  into 
books  one  would  unhesitatingly  put  in  the  former.  The  first  volume  of  her 
collected  essays18,  seen  through  the  press  by  J.  N.  Hillgarth  and  J.  B.  Trapp  and 
very  nicely  printed  by  Routledge,  displays  that  energy  to  the  full.  It  contains 
five  well-known  articles  from  JWCI,  two  on  Ramon  Lull  and  three  on  Gior¬ 
dano  Bruno  (including  the  essay  on  emblematic  conceits  in  the  De  Gli  Eroici 
Furori  and  the  Elizabethan  sonnet  sequences),  and  one  more  recent  piece,  a 
pondering  of  the  relation  between  Bruno’s  thought  and  that  of  John  Dee.  An 
unfamiliar  aspect  of  Dee’s  work,  his  record  of  what  he  believed  to  be  conversa¬ 
tions  with  angels,  is  one  of  the  four  Renaissance  intellectual  by-ways  explored 
by  Wayne  Shumaker  in  his  Renaissance  Curiosa11-,  the  others  are  Girolamo 
Cardano’s  horoscope  of  Christ,  Johannes  Trithemius’s  treatise  on  cryptogra¬ 
phy,  and  George  Dalgarno’s  proposals  for  a  universal  language.  This  is  a  most 
engaging  book  for  anyone  who  shares  Professor  Shumaker’s  fascination  with 
intellectual  (or,  in  Dee’s  case,  psychological)  puzzles,  even  if  all  that  is  proved 
in  the  end  is  that  Renaissance  thought  was  ‘sufficiently  unstereotyped  to 
permit  these  sports’.  The  chapter  on  Trithemius  suggests  that,  in  his  case, 
Frances  Yates  and  other  scholars  of  Rosicrucianism  have  taken  in  earnest  as 
daemonic  magic  what  is  only  a  monkish  cryptographer’s  elaborate  joke. 

With  Yates  and  Shumaker  I  have  begun  to  leave  literature  for  history,  and 
must  soon  call  a  halt.  First,  however,  brief  mention  for  some  historical  works  I 
have  come  across  in  the  last  year  that  seem  to  have  important  bearings  on 
literary  studies  (the  following  paragraph  makes  no  pretence  to  completeness). 

Richard  Greaves’s  enormous  Society  and  Religion  in  Elizabethan  England 18 
is  a  cornucopia  of  information  about  Elizabethan  social  theory  and  social 
practice.  Greaves  is  concerned  to  discriminate,  when  possible,  between  ‘Ang¬ 
lican’  and  ‘Puritan’  (and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  ‘Catholic’  and  ‘Separatist’) 
attitudes  to  almost  every  aspect  of  Elizabethan  society,  from  christenings  to 
funerals,  bear-baiting  to  almsgiving.  The  rich  variety  of  his  illustrative  material 
rather  belies,  as  he  himself  is  aware,  the  foursquare  simplicity  of  his  doctrinal 
classifications.  Text  and  footnotes  are  a  burrower’s  delight.  Two  more  inten¬ 
sive  studies  of  particular  religious  groups  in  Elizabethan  England  are;  Peter 
Lake’s  Moderate  Puritans  and  the  Elizabethan  Church 19,  a  painstaking  account 
of  the  careers  of  a  number  of  senior  Cambridge  academics  who  managed  to 
combine  ‘left’  beliefs  with  Establishment  positions  (plus  f a  change  . . .),  which 
includes  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  nature  of  Puritan  preaching  in  the  1580s 

16  Lull  &  Bruno:  Collected  Essays,  Vol.  1,  by  Frances  A.  Yates.  RKP.  pp.  xii  +  279; 
32  pis.  £12.50. 

17  Renaissance  Curiosa:  John  Dee’s  Conversations  with  Angels:  Girolamo  Cardano’s 
Horoscope  of  Christ;  Johannes  Trithemius  and  Cryptography;  George  Dalgarno’s  Uni¬ 
versal  Language,  by  Wayne  Shumaker.  MRTS  8.  pp.  208. 

18  Society  and  Religion  in  Elizabethan  England,  by  Richard  L.  Greaves.  UMinn 
(1981).  pp.  xii  +  925.  $39.50. 

19  Moderate  Puritans  and  the  Elizabethan  Church,  by  Peter  Lake.  CUP.  pp.  viii  +  357. 
£27.50. 
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and  1590s;  and  Peter  Holmes’s  Resistance  and  Compromise20 ,  a  lucid  history 
of  the  political  thinking  of  Elizabethan  Catholics,  which  makes  use  of  casuist 
manuals  in  order  to  shed  light  on  ‘what  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  the  field  in  England  itself  was’.  Two  scholars  write  on  sixteenth- 
century  notions  of  Utopia.  J.  C.  Davis’s  Utopia  and  the  Ideal  Society 21  is  mainly 
to  do  with  English  Utopists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  starts  with  a 
challenging  and  well-argued  chapter  seeking  to  define  Utopia  as  a  political 
ideal  and  distinguishing  it  from  other  versions  of  the  perfect  society,  such  as 
Arcadia,  the  Land  of  Cockaygne,  and  the  ‘perfect  moral  commonwealth’. 
Miriam  Eliav-Feldon’s  Realistic  Utopias 22  discusses  in  detail  various 
sixteenth-century  utopias  as  practical  solutions  to  contemporary  social  prob¬ 
lems;  not  one  of  these  planners,  it  transpires,  explains  who  is  to  collect  the 
rubbish  in  their  ideal  cities.  Finally,  Jan  Albert  Dop’s  Eliza’s  Knights 23 
promises  to  be  about  ‘Soldiers,  Poets  and  Puritans  in  the  Netherlands, 
1572-1586’,  but  is  largely  devoted  to  potted  histories  of  chivalry  in  general, 
Elizabethan  chivalry  in  particular,  and  developments  in  English  military 
theory  and  practice  since  1350.  This  is  an  intolerable  deal  of  context  for  a 
halfpennyworth  of  Zutphen;  a  pity,  because  the  subject  is  a  good  one. 

There  remains  a  clutch  of  noteworthy  articles.  Three  in  some  way  concern 
books  and  aristocrats.  Steven  W.  May,  ‘Tudor  Aristocrats  and  the  Mythical 
“Stigma  of  Print’”  ( RenP ,  1980),  cites  the  examples  of  James  VI,  Lord 
Morley,  Sir  Thomas  Sackville,  and  Sir  John  Harington  among  others  to  sup¬ 
port  his  contention  that  throughout  the  sixteenth  century  noblemen  could 
publish  without  fear  of  losing  face,  and  that  after  Elizabeth’s  accession  it  even 
became  socially  acceptable  to  publish  poetry.  Mary  Ellen  Lamb  doubts 
whether  ‘The  Countess  of  Pembroke’s  Patronage’  ( ELR )  was  as  extensive  or 
as  enlightened  as  is  conventionally  supposed,  and,  after  reviewing  the  list  of 
Wilton  proteges  and  sampling  their  works,  concludes  severely  that  even  if  it  did 
not  ruin  good  poets,  the  Countess’s  patronage  ‘encouraged  the  writing  of  much 
bad  poetry  from  persons  who  would  not  normally  have  been  writing  poetry  in 
the  first  place’.  F.  J.  Levy  describes  ‘How  Information  Spread  Among  the 
Gentry,  1550-1640’  ( JBS ),  and  finds  that  books  and  news  would  have  been 
reasonably  accessible  to  those  who  wanted  them,  arguing  that,  although  it 
would  be  unwise  to  look  for  a  very  high  standard  of  culture  among  the 
provincial  gentry,  the  degree  to  which  the  provinces  were  isolated  from  the 
metropolitan  mainstream  has  sometimes  of  late  been  exaggerated. 

Ren&R  carries  two  articles  surveying  traditions  of  religious  writing.  David 
W.  Atkinson  discusses  ‘The  English  Ars  Moriendi:  Its  Protestant  Transforma¬ 
tion’  and  Josephine  Evetts  Seeker  ‘Consolatory  Literature  of  the  English 
Recusants’.  Atkinson  shows  that  Protestant  ars  writers  not  only  modified  their 
Catholic  models  to  make  them  more  doctrinally  acceptable,  but  also,  in  the 

20  Resistance  and  Compromise:  The  Political  Thought  of  the  Elizabethan  Catholics,  by 
Peter  Holmes.  Cambridge  Studies  in  the  History  and  Theory  of  Politics.  CUP.  pp.  viii  + 
279.  £22.50. 

21  Utopia  and  the  Ideal  Society:  A  Study  of  English  Utopian  Writing,  1516-1700,  by 
J.  C.  Davis.  CUP  (1981).  pp.  x  +  427.  £25. 

22  Realistic  Utopias:  The  Ideal  Imaginary  Societies  of  the  Renaissance,  1516-1630,  by 
Miriam  Eliav-Feldon.  Oxford  Historical  Monographs.  OUP.  pp.  viii  +  146.  £15. 

23  Eliza’s  Knights:  Soldiers,  Poets  and  Puritans  in  the  Netherlands,  1572-1586,  by  Jan 
Albert  Dop.  Remak.  pp.  xviii  +  184.  pb  Hfl  35. 
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face  of  death,  occasionally  modified  their  own  rigid  doctrine,  for  instance  to 
adopt  the  consoling,  though  strictly  inconsistent,  idea  that  a  good  death  might 
increase  the  sinner’s  chances  in  the  afterlife.  Evetts  Seeker  deals  with  the 
adaptation  of  Boethian  and  Senecan  consolatory  topoi  to  fit  the  particular 
sufferings  of  Elizabethan  Catholics.  She  writes  briefly  but  interestingly  of  the 
profusion  in  this  literature  of  ‘therapeutic’  metaphors  transforming  pain  into 
joy,  such  as  Southwell’s  comparison  of  the  dismemberment  of  martyrs  to  the 
crushing  of  coriander. 

Finally,  two  articles  that  slipped  my  notice  last  year,  probably  because  of 
their  gnomic  titles.  In  ‘The  Rhetoric  of  Rivers:  The  River  and  the  Pursuit  of 
Knowledge’  ( SP ,  1981)  W.  H.  Herendeen  argues  that  the  river  ‘had  a  conven¬ 
tion  accessible  to  poet  and  geographer  alike,  and  in  which  it  was  understood 
that  the  curiosity  about  river  geography  and  the  disinterested  pursuit  of 
knowledge  were  interchangeable  ideas’.  The  notion  seems  worth  exploring, 
though  the  author’s  own  fondness  for  aquatic  metaphor,  whether  or  not  a 
guarantee  of  disinterestedness,  makes  him  sometimes  difficult  to  follow.  Doris 
Adler,  on  the  other  hand,  is  easy  to  follow,  but  does  one  want  to  go  where  she 
leads?  Frogs  and  toads,  she  believes,  ‘leap  into  significance’  in  1579-81  during 
Elizabeth’s  courtship  by  her  ‘frog’  Alengon.  In  ‘Imaginary  Toads  in  Real 
Gardens’  ( ELR ,  1981)  Adler  maintains  that  all  batrachian  references  in 
published  writings  of  this  brief  period  should  be  construed  as  covert  criticism  of 
the  Alengon  match.  She  claims  further  that  frogs  and  toads  were  not  associated 
with  jealousy  before  1579,  and  that  it  was  ‘the  jealousy  Elizabeth’s  subjects 
experienced  when  they  believed  their  Gloriana  was  going  to  wed  a  frog’  that 
seared  the  connection  into  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  Spenser.  The 
modem  analogy,  she  says,  is  Watergate.  Because  it  had  to  do  with  a  Conven¬ 
tion? 

(b)  Sidney 

This  year  sees  two  books  whose  interests  intersect  each  other  at  various 
points.  The  ‘eye’  in  question  in  Thelma  Greenfield’s  The  Eye  of  Judgment: 
Reading  the  New  Arcadia24  belongs  to  the  engaged  reader  whom  Sidney 
provides  with  striking  visual  manifestations  of  his  theme  to  facilitate  percep¬ 
tion.  This  book  is  ideal  for  student  readers  in  that  it  assembles  a  diverse  and 
informative  number  of  topics  without  dissipating  its  main  argument.  Her¬ 
maphroditism,  German  Protestant  painting,  drapery,  tournaments  are  all 
treated  in  a  manner  to  make  the  newcomer  eager  to  turn  to  the  Arcadia  itself. 
Comprehensive  and  inquiring  as  she  is,  Greenfield’s  chief  merit  is  to  start 
several  balls  rolling  rather  than  to  give  extensive  answers. 

Nancy  Lindheim  in  The  Structures  of  Sidney’s  Arcadia 25  shows  herself  to  be, 
like  Greenfield,  of  the  school  of  Wayne  Booth  in  her  concern  with  narrative 
organization.  In  some  ways  hers  is  a  subtler  book  than  Greenfield’s  since  it 
reveals  the  vexing  disjunction  between  narrative  confidence  and  intractable 
ethical  material.  To  demonstrate  how  Sidney  solves  this  problem  she  has 
recourse  to  the  ancient,  traditionally  discredited  Sophists:  the  cultivated 

24  The  Eye  of  Judgment:  Reading  the  New  Arcadia,  by  Thelma  N.  Greenfield.  BuckU. 
pp.  230.  $24.50. 

25  The  Structures  of  Sidney’s  Arcadia,  by  Nancy  Lindheim.  UTor.  pp.  224.  £22.50  or 
$39. 
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artificiality  of  the  Arcadia  (which  she  examines  in  all  its  versions)  constantly 
reminds  the  reader  of  the  distance  between  the  ordinary  and  the  ideal,  impos¬ 
ing  the  obligation  of  recognition  on  him  or  her.  It  is  unfortunate  that  her  skill  at 
discrimination  is  not  matched  by  the  novelty  of  her  premises,  which  have 
become  rather  commonplace.  But  what  would  have  been  an  impressive  book 
some  years  ago  is  still  a  very  useful  one. 

Dennis  Moore’s  Salzburg  study,  The  Politics  of  Spenser’s  Complaints  and 
Sidney’s  Philisides  Poems26,  raises  the  literary-philosophical  problem  of  the 
place  of  biographical  (and  especially  political)  fact  or  event  in  poetic  creation. 
Fighting  shy  of  Greenlaw’s  too  precise  identification  of  statesmen  behind  the 
personae,  critics  have  usually  fallen  back  to  a  formalist  or  New  Critical 
position.  Moore  argues  the  need  for  a  third  way  and  proposes  a  composite  view 
of  Mira  as  Philisides’s  mistress  in  the  poem  and  as  Elizabeth  I.  But  while  he  is  a 
perceptive  reader  he  fails  to  construct  an  adequate  theoretical  framework  and 
rests  too  easily  within  the  narrow,  ad  hoc  formula  of  flexible  historical  aware¬ 
ness  as  a  part  of  the  literary  experience.  An  offshoot  of  this  essay  appears  in 
Spenser  Studies  III  (see  next  section,  2(c)). 

The  question  of  historical  relevance  exercises  Martin  N.  Raitiere  in 
‘Amphialus’  Rebellion:  Sidney’s  Use  of  History  in  New  Arcadia ’  ( JMRS ). 
Raitiere  believes  that  Sidney’s  unsympathetic  treatment  of  this  rebellious 
figure  shows  how  little  he  could  brook  insurrection  and  how  far  he  was  in  spirit 
from  the  Huguenot  cause.  But  not  enough  account  is  taken  of  the  difference 
between  undermining  a  foreign,  hostile  authority  and  bringing  down  one  at 
home. 

Foreigners,  especially  Spaniards,  make  an  appearance  as  literary  sources. 
Robert  E.  Stillman,  in  ‘Poetry  and  Justice  in  Sidney’s  “Ye  goat-herd  gods”  ’ 
(, SEL ),  claims  that  the  source  for  this  famous  sestina  lies  in  the  Diana 
Enamorada  of  Gil  Polo,  and  argues  plausibly  that  Sidney  reconciles  the  con¬ 
flict  between  Polo  and  Sannazaro  of  freedom  and  restraint.  J.  de  Oliveira  e 
Silva  writes  twice  on  Sidney’s  understanding  of  the  Spanish  of  the  Diana’s 
other  author.  In  ‘Recurrent  Onomastic  Textures  in  the  Diana  of  Jorge  de 
Montemayor  and  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’  ( SP )  he  tries  to  show  that 
the  name-play  in  the  Spanish  work  gave  Sidney  the  idea  of  varying  names 
according  to  the  vagaries  of  circumstance  or  fortune;  not  impossible  but  the 
names  concerned  are  more  prominent  in  this  essay  than  they  are  in  the  book.  In 
‘Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the  Castilian  Tongue’  (CL)  de  Oliveira  e  Silva  pleads 
Sidney’s  superior  skill  in  Spanish  on  the  basis  of  his  faithful  and  sen¬ 
sitive  translation  of  two  of  the  Diana’s  lyrics.  The  objection  to  this  is  that 
Sidney  would  have  had  to  translate  many  more  poems  for  the  claim  to  be 
sure. 

Donald  V.  Stump  matches  the  Arcadia  up  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Apol¬ 
ogy  in  ‘Sidney’s  Concept  of  Tragedy  in  the  Apology  and  in  the  Arcadia ’  (SP), 
finding  Aristoteleanism  in  both.  His  demonstration  works  but  not  for  the 
whole  of  the  romance. 

Arguments  for  the  dire,  corrective  irony  of  the  sonnet  sequence  are  thick  on 
the  ground  nowadays.  Daniel  Traister,  for  example,  leaves  no  stone  unturned 
in  his  inquiry  into  the  bestiality  of  the  lap-dog  and  Philip  Sparrow  sonnets  in 

26  The  Politics  of  Spenser’s  Complaints  and  Sidney’s  Philisides  Poems,  by  Dennis 
Moore.  USalz.  pp.  vi  +  196. 
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‘Sidney’s  Purposeful  Humor:  Astrophil  and  Stella  59  and  83’  (ELH);  while 
Thomas  P.  Roche  Jr,  contributing  to  Spenser  Studies  III  (see  next  section), 
establishes  a  blasphemous  and  essentially  unchanging  Astrophil,  making  full 
use  for  his  argument  of  the  numerological  revelations  of  the  songs. 

Taking  a  larger  and  more  detached  view  of  sonnet  sequences,  Arthur  F. 
Marotti  sees  them  as  barometers  of  social  change,  in  ‘Elizabethan  Sonnet 
Sequences  and  the  Social  Order'  (ELH).  Marotti  makes  some  shrewd  points, 
particularly  about  the  influence  of  the  monarch  on  theme  and  mood;  but  it  may 
be  objected  that  the  religious  melancholy  of  sequences  written  under  James  I 
reflects  more  than  just  an  astute  reading  of  the  king’s  inclinations.  But  the 
suspicion  that  it  does  not  gains  support  from  Mary  Ellen  Lamb’s  telling 
comments  on  the  easily  flattered  Countess  of  Pembroke,  who  ‘inspired’  much 
mediocre  verse  (‘The  Countess  of  Pembroke’s  Patronage’,  ELR,  an  article  that 
is  also  reviewed  in  section  (a),  p.  120,  q.v.). 

A  few  interesting  finds  remain  to  be  noticed.  Victor  Skretkowicz  draws 
convincing  connections  between  Basilius’s  hunting-lodge  and  the  ancient 
Czech  seat  of  Ferdinand  of  Tyrol,  in  ‘Symbolic  Architecture  in  Sidney’s  New 
Arcadia'  (RES).  J.  D.  Alsop,  in  ‘Notes  on  the  Career  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’ 
(N&Q),  informatively  comments  on  legacies,  subsidies,  a  travelling  com¬ 
panion,  and  Sidney’s  appearance  before  the  Star  Chamber  following  his  return 
to  England  in  1577.  Priscilla  Bawcutt,  in  ‘A  Crux  in  Astrophil  and  Stella, 
Sonnet  21’  (N&Q),  makes  an  excellent  case  for  emending  ‘gyres’  to  ‘geres’, 
meaning  ‘sudden  fits  of  passion’,  as  in  several  medieval  poems. 

(c)  Spenser 

By  its  very  nature  The  Faerie  Queene  invites  speculation  as  to  its  precise 
place  in  the  European  epic  tradition.  This  year  two  separate  studies  attempt 
the  comparison  with  other  epics,  and  what  is  particularly  interesting  is  the 
difference  in  their  choice  of  significant  predecessors.  Andrew  Fichter,  in  Poets 
Historical:  Dynastic  Epic  in  the  Renaissance 21 ,  sees  the  task  of  the  hero  as  that 
of  orienting  himself  against  the  perspective  of  time.  Accordingly  he  begins  not 
with  Homer  but  with  Virgil  and,  in  a  radical  departure  from  convention,  moves 
on  to  the  Confessions  of  St  Augustine,  who  is  not  only  a  reader  of  Virgil  but 
whose  hero  undergoes  trials  of  conscience  similar  to  those  of  Aeneas,  assuring 
the  genre’s  transition  from  pagan  to  Christian  idealism.  This  scheme  works 
well  for  Tasso  and  Spenser  but  is  less  comfortable  with  Ariosto.  Fichter’s  logic 
forces  him  to  give  special  attention  to  that  solemn  dynastic  pair  Bradamante 
and  Ruggiero  without  telling  him  what  to  do  with  the  wayward  hero  Orlando 
or  with  the  poem’s  irreducible  vitality. 

On  the  other  hand,  Page  duBois,  in  History,  Rhetorical  Description  and  the 
Epic2*,  includes  both  Homer  and  Virgil  as  precursors  and  instead  of  St  Augus¬ 
tine  chooses  Dante  as  the  author  who  significantly  adapts  the  heroic  poem  to 
Christian  ends.  But  her  book  presents  a  much  less  emphatic  view  of  continuity 
than  Fichter’s.  She  includes  no  Italians,  Spenser  being  her  fourth  and  last  poet. 
Her  four  poets  have  little  in  common  with  each  other  and  are  united  mainly  by 

27  Poets  Historical:  Dynastic  Epic  in  the  Renaissance ,  by  Andrew  Fichter.  Yale.  pp.  x  + 
238.  £18.95. 

28  History,  Rhetorical  Description  and  the  Epic:  From  Homer  to  Spenser ,  by  Page 
duBois.  Brewer,  pp.  vi  +  132.  £15. 
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her  comparative  method  which  is  one  of  semiotics.  The  ekphrasis  of  the  shield 
of  Achilles  tells  Homer’s  hero  what  he  must  do;  similarly,  Virgil  s  hero  reads 
the  signs  directing  him  eventually  from  burning  Troy  to  Rome;  Dante  s  vision 
of  the  rose  is  a  vivid  sign;  but  in  Spenser  the  signs  are  unclear  and  the  heroic 
quest  remains  unfulfilled.  The  rather  differing  success  rate  produced  by  this 
analysis  is  not  accounted  for  explicitly;  though  the  book  implies  a  steady 
decline  from  primitive  confidence  to  Renaissance  humanist  crisis,  checked  by 
an  occasional  medieval  resurgence.  Dubois’  findings  overall  are  not  as  convinc¬ 
ing  as  her  presentation  of  local  detail. 

A.  Leigh  DeNeef’s  Spenser  and  the  Motives  of  Metaphor™  pushes  the  theory 
of  reader-participation  to  an  extreme,  adapting  for  his  purposes  such  linguistic 
strategists  as  Roland  Barthes  and  Tzvetan  Todorov,  though  keeping  the  author 
more  in  control  than  either  of  them  would  care  to.  In  fact  this  book  has  less  to 
do  with  the  current  debate  over  authorial  identity  than  might  at  first  appear. 
Spenser  knows  what  he  is  doing  and  because  he  is  aware  of  the  possibilities  of 
misreading  makes  a  number  of  deliberately  false  moves,  or  has  characters  such 
as  Archimago  make  them,  in  order  to  test  his  readership  and  coax  from  the 
pack  the  good  reader  who  will  not  be  fooled.  This  is  a  virtuoso  presentation  ot  a 
familiar  argument,  marred  by  overinsistence. 

In  retrospect  Paul  Alpers’  The  Poetry  of  the  Faerie  Queene 30  has  proved  to  be 
as  good  a  book  as  any  with  which  to  introduce  someone  to  Spenser;  all  the 
more  strange  that  a  paperback  printing  has  not  appeared  before  now.  Alpers’ 
most  controversial  piece  of  advice:  that  the  poem  should  be  read  as  it  comes 
and  not  with  echoes  of  earlier  incidents  complexly  in  mind,  stands  up  well  to 
fresh  examination.  But  his  claim  for  Spenser’s  comic  strength,  which  would  put 
him  on  a  par  with  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  is  harder  to  meet,  especially  since 
Alpers  yields  to  Wilson  Knight’s  argument  on  the  poem’s  non-dramatic 
character.  None  the  less,  Alpers’  finely  judged  commentary  (including  his 
expert  foray  into  Ariosto)  keeps  his  book  relevant  and  alive. 

Spenser  Studies  IIP1  is  a  mixed  volume  with  not  so  high  a  level  of  contribu¬ 
tions  as  in  its  two  previous  years.  Seth  Weiner  starts  very  well  on  the  dry-as- 
dust  topic  of  syllabic  quantities,  which  he  treats  in  a  fresh  and  engaging 
manner.  The  second  part  of  his  essay  in  which  he  lifts  a  song  of  Campion’s 
into  the  Pythagorean  stratosphere  is  strictly  for  numerologists.  Harold  L. 
Weatherby  inquires  into  the  etymology  of  the  words  in  the  phrase  ‘pourd  out  in 
loosenesse’  and  argues  plausibly  and  concisely  for  their  sources,  but,  by 
contrast,  Andrew  V.  Ettin’s  account  of  the  georgic  pattern  in  Book  VI  labours 
what  it  achieves.  Donald  V.  Stump  makes  a  reasonable  demonstration  of 
Elizabeth’s  comparative  weakness  and  strength,  early  and  late,  based  on  the 
difference  between  Isis  Church  and  Mercilla’s  court.  But  Eamon  Grennan’s 
intrinsically  more  stimulating  challenge  of  Spenser’s  epic  motives  needs  to  go 
to  the  poem  itself  instead  of  finding  all  its  evidence  in  the  View  . . .  of  Ireland. 
Two  essays  on  Sidney  have  already  been  covered  (see  previous  section)  and 
the  one  other  non-Spenser  contribution  is  by  Donald  Cheney  who  conducts  an 

29  Spenser  and  the  Motives  of  Metaphor,  by  A.  Leigh  DeNeef.  DukeU.  pp.  viii  +  196. 
$31.75. 

30  The  Poetry  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  by  Paul  Alpers.  UMiss.  pp.  x  +  416.  pb.  np. 

31  Spenser  Studies:  A  Renaissance  Poetry  Annual  III ,  ed.  by  Patrick  Cullen  and 
Thomas  P.  Roche  Jr.  UPitt.  pp.  x  +  198.  $19.95. 
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imaginative,  always  speculative  word  play  inquiry  into  Shakespeare’s  Rome- 
connotative  wordplay  in  some  of  his  treatment  of  feuds. 

The  collection  of  essays  put  together  for  Louis  Martz,  Poetic  Traditions  of 
the  English  Renaissance32,  is  generally  of  a  high  standard.  Particularly  interest¬ 
ing  here  are  essays  by  Harry  Berger  Jr,  Judith  H.  Anderson,  and  Lowry  Nelson 
Jr.  Perhaps  because  this  is  a  Yale  volume  Berger  writes  of  Spenserian  pastoral 
as  if  it  were  Yeatsian  and  proposes  a  Freudian  ‘paradise  principle’,  by  which  he 
argues,  subtly  enough,  that  age  reproaches  youth  for  mistakes  of  its  own 
making.  Comparing  Belphoebe  to  Elizabeth,  Anderson  asks  if  the  portrait  in 
the  poem  may  not  be  an  admonition  to  the  Queen  against  her  unsavoury 
behaviour,  though  her  proposition  rests  heavily  on  one  or  two  words.  Nelson 
writes  with  bravura  and  to  effect,  on  the  craftsmanship  of  the  poets  of  sonnet 
sequences  (Sidney,  Daniel,  Shakespeare)  and  shows  a  healthy  contempt  for 
fashionable  attempts  to  reduce  all  poetry  to  discourse.  His  contribution  is 
further  reviewed  in  section  2(d)  (see  pp.  128-9). 

Hugh  Maclean’s  Edmund  Spenser’s  Poetry33,  now  in  a  second  edition,  is  very 
serviceable.  It  provides  generous  selections  of  all  the  poems,  though  none  of 
the  long  poems  is  entire,  with  helpfully  footnoted  glosses.  An  array  of  critics 
takes  up  position  at  the  back  of  the  book  to  speed  understanding.  A  publica¬ 
tion  such  as  this  illustrates  the  differences  between  undergraduate  teaching  in 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  Its  selections  both  from  the  poems  and  the 
commentators  show  that  it  is  designed  for  students  taking  a  general  humanities 
course,  who  are  not  expected  to  read  a  great  deal  of  a  single  author  nor  to  think 
it  all  out  for  themselves.  That  said,  it  can  still  be  of  use  in  a  British  university 
provided  that  the  commentators  are  treated  as  initiators  of  discussion  and  not 
as  wise  men. 

To  turn  now  to  essays  in  periodicals.  David  Evett  looks  at  the  grotesque  in 
Spenser  as  manifested  in  pictorial  and  architectural  depictions,  in  ‘Mammon’s 
Grotto:  Sixteenth-Century  Visual  Grotesquerie  and  Some  Features  of 
Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene ’  ( ELR ).  He  accounts  fully  for  visual  parallels  and 
precursors  but  neglects  the  distinction  between  the  deliberately  teasing  and 
elusive  nature  of  the  grotesque,  as  derived  from  the  Neronic  originals,  and  the 
explicit,  allegorical  intentions  of  those  Renaissance  emblems  that  are  only 
subjectively  or  accidentally  grotesque. 

Architectonics  is  central  to  William  C.  Johnson’s  ‘“God”  as  Structure  in 
Spenser’s  Garden  of  Adonis’  ( ES ),  an  essay  which  takes  its  time  in  showing 
that  the  garden  of  Book  III  exemplifies  the  activity  of  a  Renaissance  deity,  who 
is  a  model  for  human  perseverance  in  the  world.  Judith  Dundas,  in  ‘Fairyland 
and  the  Vanishing  Point’  ( JAAC ),  admonishes  Jonathan  Kamholtz  for  apply¬ 
ing  pictorial  perspective  too  casually  to  Spenser  in  an  earlier  article  in  the  same 
journal. 

In  ‘ The  Shepheardes  Calender  as  Document  and  Monument’  ( SEL )  Michael 
McCanles  insists  that  E.K.’s  glosses  be  interpreted  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
poem.  The  poem  is  therefore  a  ‘book  about  itself’  and  is  particularly  conscious 
of  and  eager  to  transcend  its  immersion  in  time.  Thereby  McCanles  re-affirms 
an  old  humanist  claim,  though  he  sees  no  contradiction  in  trying  to  enlist  the 

32  Poetic  Traditions  of  the  English  Renaissance ,  ed.  by  Maynard  Mack  and  George 
deForest  Lord.  Yale.  pp.  xiv  +  320.  £14.95. 

33  Edmund  Spenser’s  Poetry,  by  Hugh  Maclean.  Norton,  pp.  xx  +  748.  pb  £8.05. 
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support  of  an  antihumanist  such  as  Michel  Foucault.  J.  M.  Richardson  finds  a 
numerological  path  through  the  ‘April’  eclogue  without  being  quite  sure  where 
it  leads,  in  ‘More  Symbolic  Numbers  in  Spenser’s  “April”’  ( N&Q ).  But  he 
finds  that  the  poem  divides  neatly  into  either  high  or  low  style  precisely  at  those 
lines  bearing  references  to  Chaucer.  Finally,  H.  R.  Woudhuysen  detects  some 
recondite  echoes  in  ‘More  Spenser  Allusions’  (N&Q). 

(d)  Poetry 

While  the  Sidney  and  Spenser  mills  grind  busily  on,  other  Elizabethan 
poetry  may  soon  have  to  be  declared  a  blighted  area.  Prepared  by  a  glance 
through  the  periodical  literature,  I  experienced  regret  but  little  surprise  in 
discovering  that  the  major  critical  work  on  Renaissance  poetry  this  year, 
Thomas  M.  Greene’s  fine  book  The  Light  in  Troy34  (supra,  p.  1 16),  although 
paying  tribute  to  the  ‘magnificence’  of  Elizabethan  verse,  has  nothing  to  say 
about  any  English  poet  between  Wyatt  and  Jonson.  From  Greene’s  point  of 
view  the  omission  is  perfectly  logical,  since  his  endeavour  is  to  trace  the 
development  of  a  humanist  tradition  of  poetic  imitation  fuelled  by  the  cultural 
pathos  of  alienation  from  the  classical  world,  and,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
Elizabethan  poets  are  not  by  and  large  bothered  enough  by  the  remoteness  of 
the  past  to  be  of  especial  interest.  Another  reason  for  neglecting  them  is 
possibly  that  their  imitations  would  not  respond  very  well  to  the  close  com¬ 
parative  readings  of  text  and  model  at  which  Greene  is  so  proficient,  and  which 
lend  to  his  discussions  of  the  poets  he  does  choose  a  rare  combination  of 
authority  and  imaginative  subtlety.  Greene’s  typology  of  imitative  theories 
may  be  compared  with  G.  W.  Pigman’s  (YW  61 .1 90),  to  which  it  is  indebted;  if 
Pigman’s  is  the  clearer,  Greene’s  is  perhaps  the  more  exact.  In  fine,  an 
important  book  of  high,  if  slightly  florid,  seriousness. 

Another  general  study  bearing  on  Renaissance  poetics,  Mariann  Sanders 
Regan’s  Love  Words35,  is  addressed  ‘to  all  who  love  words,  and  all  who  do  not’ 
-  though  even  readers  of  the  first  sort  are  unlikely  to  find  this  earnest,  densely 
written  book  a  source  of  much  verbal  pleasure.  Regan’s  treatment  of  various 
medieval  and  Renaissance  love  lyrics  is  based  on  her  theoretical  division  of 
such  texts  into  a  potential  she  calls  Lover  (seeker  after  Source,  Meaning,  the 
Nipple)  and  a  potential  she  calls  Poet  (seeker  after  forms,  meanings,  weaned), 
a  way  of  looking  at  a  poem  which  reveals  an  analogy  between  its  structure  and 
that  of  the  self.  I  dare  say  this  is  helpful,  though  it  does  not  as  I  rehearse  it  look 
startlingly  innovatory.  Very  possibly  I  have  not  grasped  the  full  import  of  the 
author’s  psychological  terminology. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  Love  Words  to  two  more  pragmatic  enterprises,  a 
useful  anthology  of  ‘plain  style’  poetry  and  a  bibliography  of  criticism  on  the 
sonnet.  Put  together  by  two  disciples  of  Yvor  Winters  (it’s  a  pity  they  can’t  spell 
his  name),  the  anthology36  is  designed  as  a  representative  selection  of  the 
tradition  of  poetry  reclaimed  by  Winters  in  his  famous  1939  essay  on  the 
sixteenth-century  English  lyric.  Wyatt,  Gascoigne,  Ralegh  (he  of  ‘The 

34  The  Light  in  Troy:  Imitation  and  Discovery  in  Renaissance  Poetry,  by  Thomas  M. 
Greene.  Elizabethan  Club  Series  7.  Yale.  pp.  xii  +  354.  £23.50. 

35  Love  Words:  The  Self  and  the  Text  in  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Poetry ,  by  Mariann 
Sanders  Regan.  CornU.  pp.  284.  £16.75. 

36  An  Anthology  of  Sixteenth  Century  Poetry,  ed.  Robin  Hamilton  and  Simon  De 
Lancey.  Nottingham  Drama  Texts  (1981).  pp.  vi  +  155.  pb.  np. 
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Passionate  Man’s  Pilgrimage’  rather  than  ‘Ocean  to  Cynthia’),  and  Greville 
figure  most  largely,  though  poems  by  Skelton,  Surrey,  Googe,  and  Turberville 
are  also  included.  The  texts  are  old  spelling.  The  editors,  Robin  Hamilton  and 
Simon  De  Lancey,  provide  brief  introductions  to  each  poet’s  life  and  work, 
interpretative  notes  (placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page),  and  short  bibliographies; 
and  they  interpolate  pages  headed  ‘contexts’,  ‘versions’,  or  ‘perspectives’ 
which  might  form  the  basis  of  a  seminar  or  two.  The  book  does  not  look  very 
pleasant,  but  it  is  reasonably  priced,  and  fills  a  real  need.  Blight  being  kept  at 
bay  here. 

Herbert  S.  Donow’s  large  bibliography  of  The  Sonnet  in  England  and 
America 37  covers  sonneteers  to  1900,  but  is,  not  surprisingly,  dominated  by 
work  on  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  poets,  including  (a  huge  section) 
Shakespeare.  In  a  humorous  introduction,  Donow  explains  the  principles 
behind  his  selection  and  arrangement  of  material,  and  the  principles’  limita¬ 
tions.  Annotated  entries  are  arranged  by  poet,  and  then  by  alphabetical  order 
of  critic.  The  volume  is  helpfully  indexed.  It  is  up  to  date  enough  to  include 
G.  P .  Jones’s  ‘You,  Thou,  He  or  She?  The  Master-Mistress  in  Shakespearian 
and  Elizabethan  Sonnet  Sequences’  ( CahiersE ,  1981),  which  I  couldn’t  see  in 
time  for  last  year’s  chapter,  and  which  tabulates  and  begins  to  analyse  the 
distribution  of  second  and  third  person  pronouns  in  several  sonnet  sequences. 

This  year’s  article  on  sonnet  sequences  comes  from  EEH:  Arthur  F. 
Marotti’s  ‘“Love  is  not  Love”:  Elizabethan  Sonnet  Sequences  and  the  Social 
Order'.  Marotti  denies  that  love  is  love  because  he  wants  it  to  be  a  metaphor 
for  interesting  things  like  ambition  and  social  status.  Thus  rejection  by  a 
mistress  is  a  shadow  of  frustrated  political  aspirations,  marriage  for  love  should 
be  construed  as  a  metaphor  for  advancement  by  merit,  and  so  forth.  Applied 
uniformly  across  a  range  of  sonnet  sequences  Marotti’s  method  scores  some 
palpable  hits,  but  sometimes  seems  bluntly  reductive,  and  to  consist  too  much 
in  a  high-handed  knowing  better  than  his  poet.  The  utilitarian  attitude  of 
sixteenth-century  poets  towards  their  art  also  concerns  Daniel  Javitch,  who 
argues  plausibly  in  ‘The  Impure  Motives  of  Elizabethan  Poetry’  (Genre)  that 
the  main  purpose  of  a  poem  such  as  ‘Gascoigne’s  Woodmanship’  is  to  act  as  a 
prospectus  of  the  poet’s  diplomatic  skills.  Even  poets  who  affect  to  disdain 
extraliterary  motives  may  only  be  advertising  their  own  possession  of  the 
sprezzatura  that  makes  them  fit  for  court  employment.  A  more  conventional 
article,  last  of  those  of  a  more  general  focus,  is  William  L.  Stull’s  ‘Sacred 
Sonnets  in  Three  Styles’  ( SP ),  which  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  all  three 
Ciceronian  stylistic  registers  -  plain,  middle  and  high  -  may  be  found  in 
religious  sonnets  of  the  period. 

The  only  poet  to  secure  substantial  individual  attention  is  Gascoigne,  whose 
stock  is  deservedly  on  the  rise.  Well  represented  in  the  Nottingham  anthology, 
he  is  even  better  served  by  Roger  Pooley’s  Carcanet  edition  of  selections  from 
his  poetry  and  prose38.  Here  are  about  thirty  poems  from  A  Hundreth  Sundrie 
Flow  res,  including  long  ones  such  as  the  ‘Voyage  into  Holland’  as  well  as  more 
obvious  anthology  pieces  such  as  the  ‘Lullaby’;  extracts  from  The  Posies,  The 

37  The  Sonnet  in  England  and  America:  A  Bibliography  of  Criticism,  by  Herbert  S. 
Donow.  Greenwood,  pp.  xxii  -I-  477.  $49.95. 

38  George  Gascoigne.  The  Green  Knight:  Selected  Poetry  and  Prose,  ed.  Roger  Pooley. 
Fyfield/Carcanet.  pp.  160.  £5.95. 
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Noble  Art  ofVenerie,  The  Steel  Glass,  and  The  Spoil  of  Antwerp-,  the  Certayne 
Notes  complete;  and  a  substantial  portion  of  Master  F.  J .  Spelling  is  modern¬ 
ized  throughout,  hard  words  are  glossed  in  the  notes,  and  Pooley  in  his 
introduction  makes  a  spirited  case  for  Gascoigne,  stressing  his  witty  talent  for 
narrative  and  his  wry,  self-deprecating  humour.  In  his  ‘Whythorne’s  Auto¬ 
biography  and  the  Genesis  of  Gascoigne’s  Master  F.  J.  ( JMRS ),  David  R. 
Shore  earns  my  gratitude  for  trying  to  do  away  with  the  annual  problem  of 
whether  to  deal  with  Gascoigne  under  ‘Poetry’  or  ‘Prose’,  but,  although  I  agree 
with  him  that  some  modern  readings  of  Master  F.  J.  as  sophisticated  fiction  are 
anachronistic,  I  am  not  sure  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  like  Whythome 
(see  Shore’s  previous  article,  YW  62.159),  Gascoigne  was  merely  setting  out  to 
annotate  a  collection  of  poems. 

There  was  a  little  work  on  Greville.  A.  D.  Cousins  has  a  brief  note  in  LCrit 
explaining  Caelica  LXXXII  as  ‘Greville’s  Definition  of  Prudence  ;  while  in 
PNR  Neil  Powell  pays  ‘Homage  to  Greville’,  viewing  Caelica  as  a  Collected 
Shorter  Poems  rather  than  a  conventional  sonnet-sequence,  praising  the  poet 
for  unnervingly  conveying  into  his  Petrarchan  poems  ‘the  sense  that  he  is 
actually  thinking',  and  agreeing  with  Winters  in  valuing  Caelica  XCVIII-C  as 
the  peak  of  Greville’s  achievement.  I  have  not  seen  Charles  A.  Bergman’s 
‘  “Alarums  to  Desire”:  Fulke  Greville’s  Poetic  and  Sonnet  LVI’  {Style,  1981). 

Drayton  gets  a  brace  of  articles,  but  only  because  two  years  ago  I  acciden¬ 
tally  passed  over  Parker  Duchemin’s  ‘Drayton’s  Poly-Olbion  and  the  Alexan¬ 
drine  Couplet’  {SP,  1980),  a  charitable  account  of  Drayton’s  handling  of  the 
alexandrine,  which  is  seen  to  be  good  for  lists,  descriptions  of  battle,  and 
comedy,  and  only  boring  when  the  poet  forgets  to  be  careful  of  his  caesura.  The 
bona  fide  1982  article  is  by  Michael  Brennan,  who  notices  a  bibliographical 
curiosity  in  ‘The  1602  Edition  of  Drayton’s  Idea'  (Lib):  some  sonnets  were 
printed  from  type  left  standing  since  the  1600  edition,  in  defiance  of  modern 
notions  of  Elizabethan  printing-house  practice. 

An  assortment  of  small  items  is  all  that  remains  on  the  ‘Poetry’  shelf.  Scott 
Giantvalley,  in  ‘Barnfield,  Drayton  and  Marlowe:  Homoeroticism  and  Homo¬ 
sexuality  in  Elizabethan  Literature’  (PCP,  1981),  demonstrates  the  homo¬ 
sexuality  latent  in  Richard  Barnfield’s  The  Affectionate  Shepheard,  and,  what 
one  would  have  thought  scarcely  needed  demonstration,  the  overt  portrayal  of 
homosexuality  in  Drayton’s  Peirs  Gaveston  and  Marlowe’s  Edward  II.  He 
thinks  readers  might  be  more  willing  to  acknowledge  homosexuality  in  Shake¬ 
speare  if  it  was  called  homoeroticism  instead.  A  reference  to  ‘meere  love’  in  1. 
1 09  of  ‘Churchyard’s  “Shore’s  Wife”  ’  ( Expl )  is  explicated  by  James  L.  Harner 
as  meaning  ‘mare  love’  (i.e.  sexual  love).  Robert  J.  Fehrenbach,  ‘Isabella 
Whitney  . . .  and  the  Popular  Miscellanies  of  Richard  Jones’  ( CahiersE ,  1981), 
argues  that  one  of  the  poems  in  the  Handful  of  Pleasant  Delights  and  two  in  the 
Gorgeous  Gallery  are  ‘self-pitying,  lachrymose  and  earnest’  enough  to  be  from 
Isabella  Whitney’s  pen.  Michael  Bath  finds  an  association  between  ‘[Geoffrey] 
Whitney’s  Concluding  Emblem  and  the  Legend  of  the  Oldest  Animals’  (RES), 
a  topos  that  stretches  back  to  Hesiod.  Jean  Robertson  argues  that  the  lines  that 
go  under  the  title  of  ‘Robert  Southwell’s  “New  Heaven,  New  Warre”  ’  {HLQ) 
make  up  one  two-part  poem  rather  than  two  separate  poems.  Patricia  Thom¬ 
son,  ‘Carew’s  Tasso’  ( Neophil ,  1981),  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  earliest 
(partial)  English  translation  of  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  published  in  1594. 
Lowry  Nelson  Jr  in  his  contribution  to  the  Louis  Martz  festschrift32  remarks  on 
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‘the  earnestness,  even  doggedness,  of  Daniel’s  artisanry’  as  reflected  in  the 
rhymes  of  Delia-,  see  also  under  section  2(c).  G.  D.  Monsarrat,  ‘Samuel  Daniel, 
Seneca  and  Mornay’  ( N&Q ),  proves  that  Daniel’s  ‘Letter  Written  to  a  Worthy 
Countess’  has  as  prime  source  not  Seneca’s  De  Providentia  but  du  Plessis- 
Mornay’s  French  translation.  This  is  a  reason  for  assigning  the  poem  a  date 
earlier  than  1603.  Sukanta  Chaudhuri  allots  ‘The  Authorship  of  a  Poem  in 
England’s  Helicon'  (N&Q),  ‘Coridon’s  Hymne  in  Praise  of  Amaryllis’,  to 
Thomas  Bradshaw,  author  of  The  Shepherds  Starre  (1591),  in  which  it  first 
appears.  Richard  F.  Hardin,  ‘Marston’s  Kinsayder:  The  Dog’s  Voice’  (N&Q), 
proposes  that  the  name  ‘Kinsayder’  may  be  derived  from  the  Greek  and  mean 
‘the  one  who  lets  the  dog’s  voice  bark’,  though  it  may  also  be  related  to  the 
word  ‘kinsing’,  ‘castrating  a  dog’,  with  a  pun  on  Mar-stone.  And,  finally, 
Warren  B.  Austin  contends  unconvincingly  that  ‘“Old  Maltaes  Poet”  in 
Greenes  Funeralls  (1594)’  (N&Q),  is  a  reference  to  Horace,  since  by  Malta 
R.  B.  probably  meant  Maecenas.  Malta  remains  a  bit  of  a  teaser. 

( e)  Prose 

For  Elizabethan  prose,  as  for  the  poetry,  it  was  rather  a  lean  year.  There 
were,  however,  editions  of  Thomas  Wilson’s  Arte  of  Rhetorique  and  Sir 
Thomas  Smith’s  De  Republica  Anglorum,  a  sprinkling  of  good  articles  on  prose 
fiction,  and,  if  less  movement  than  usual  on  the  well-trodden  paths,  some 
welcome  stirrings  in  the  back  country. 

The  natural  place  to  begin  is  A.  C.  Hamilton’s  important  and  wittily  pro¬ 
vocative  essay,  ‘Elizabethan  Romance:  The  Example  of  Prose  Fiction’  (ELH). 
Hamilton  suggests  that  the  defining  mark  of  romance  is  the  special  relation  of 
text  to  readers:  only  romance,  by  its  creation  of  an  idealized  world,  tries  so 
completely  to  absorb  and  possess  them.  Wandering  and  infinitely  extendible 
plots  can  never  satiate  the  bottomless  appetite  for  wonder  of  romance  readers; 
the  long  rhetorical  speeches  of  the  Elizabethan  form  are  like  arias  in  opera,  to 
be  greeted  with  applause  and  bouquets.  Sidney’s  idea  of  the  ‘golden  world’ 
comes  nearest  to  delivering  a  poetics  of  romance.  Of  recent  schools,  only 
reader-response  criticism  can  fully  cope  with  the  unruly  genre. 

No  other  essay  on  prose  fiction  attempts  Hamilton’s  general  approach,  but 
there  are  valuable  articles  about  Lyly,  Lodge,  and  Greene,  a  review  of  recent 
Nashe  scholarship,  and  two  contributions  on  Deloney.  In  ‘Euphues  and  his 
Erasmus’  (ELR),  Judith  Rice  Henderson  makes  an  attractive  case  for  regard¬ 
ing  the  worst  excesses  of  Euphuism  as  a  deliberate  parody  by  Lyly  of 
‘Elizabethan  schoolboy  rhetoric’.  Euphues  is  a  bright  lad,  and  can  turn  out  an 
alpha-plus  ‘theme’  on  any  moral  subject;  but  he  has  no  real  morality  of  his  own, 
as  the  narrative  satirically  shows.  Janice  Paran’s  ‘The  Amorous  Girl-Boy’,  an 
account  of  ‘Sexual  Ambiguity  in  Thomas  Lodge’s  Rosalynde’  (Assays,  1981), 
sensibly  does  not  credit  Lodge  with  such  a  close  shaping  control  over  his 
narrative.  Indeed,  the  confusion  of  gender  that  overcomes  Lodge’s  pronouns 
when  Rosalynde  assumes  male  disguise,  and  that  interests  Paran,  is,  she  freely 
admits,  probably  inadvertent.  She  writes  very  well  about  the  androgynous 
sexuality  of  Lodge’s  forest-world,  making  the  happy  point  that  ‘the  semantic 
accident  of  the  word  “bridegroom”’  describes  Rosalynde  exactly.  Robert 
Greene’s  self-borrowings  are  usefully  catalogued  by  Gordon  Coggins,  who 
also  shows  how  they  can  on  occasion  resolve  doubtful  readings  and  aid  in  the 
study  of  Greene’s  stylistic  development  in  ‘Greene’s  Repetitions  as  Solutions 
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to  Textual  Problems:  A  Catalogue  of  Repetitions’  (AEB,  1981).  No  article  on 
The  Unfortunate  Traveller  appeared  this  year,  for  a  marvel,  but  I  should  notice 
last  year’s  survey  of  ‘Recent  Studies  in  Nashe  (1968-1979)’  by  Robert  J. 
Fehrenbach  (ELR,  1981).  Fehrenbach  thinks  that  The  Unfortunate  Traveller 
deserves  its  lion’s  share  of  scholarly  attention,  but  calls  for  an  end  to  the  neglect 
of  Summer’s  Last  Will  and  Testament  (see  also  under  Shakespeare:  Richard 
III,  p.  1 76),  and  a  ‘forthright  treatment’  of  The  Choice  of  Valentines .  And  so  to 
Thomas  Deloney,  to  whose  indubitable  canon  O.  R.  Reuter  would  like  to  add  a 
translation  of  Bonaventure  des  Periers  (‘Thomas  Deloney  and  The  Mirrour  of 
Mirth  and  Pleasant  Conceits'  ( CHLSSF )).  Reuter  cannot  prove  that  Deloney 
did  write  The  Mirrour  of  Mirth ,  only  that  there  is  no  compelling  stylistic  reason 
to  think  that  he  didn’t.  He  makes  this  latter  case  very  fully.  William  Dom- 
narski,  in  ‘A  Different  Thomas  Deloney:  Thomas  of  Reading  Reconsidered’ 
(Ren&R),  finds  that  Deloney’s  tale  is  unified  by  the  ‘theme  of  money’  and  is  ‘a 
penetrating  study  of  the  growing  pains  experienced  by  a  group  of  middle-class 
merchants  who  have  become  wealthy’.  Finally,  in  HLQ,  Walter  F.  Eggers  Jr 
(‘Lady  Egeria  and  Albion’s  Queen  )  finds  that  R.G.  s  Famous  History  of 
Albion’s  Queen  (1600)  heavily  plagiarizes  an  earlier  romance,  W.C.’s  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Lady  Egeria,  although  there  are  interesting  differences  between  the 
two  texts  which  witness  to  developments  in  Elizabethan  prose  style.  (An  article 
dealing  with  Gascoigne’s  Adventures  of  Master  F.  J.  is  reviewed  in  section  2(d) 
above,  p.  128). 

Non-fictional  prose  is  my  remaining  and  most  elastic  category.  A  large 
portion  of  it  should  be  devoted  to  Hooker,  but  Robert  K.  Faulkner’s  Richard 
Hooker  and  the  Politics  of  a  Christian  England  arrived  by  too  slow  a  boat  to 
be  considered  for  inclusion,  and  I  will  catch  up  with  this  book  and  the  con¬ 
tinuing  Folger  edition  of  the  Lawes  next  year.  I  have  read  Paul  E.  Forte’s 
defence  of  the  coherence  of  ‘Richard  Hooker’s  Theory  of  Law  (JMRS), 
a  carefully  argued  essay  which  sets  out  to  rebut  the  view  that  Hooker  was 
merely  an  apologist  for  authoritarianism,  and  credits  him  with  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  a  ‘dynamic,  historically  conscious  legal  philo¬ 
sophy’. 

Walter  R.  Davis  has  written  an  excellent  study  of  ‘Henry  Smith:  The 
Preacher  as  Poet’  (EER),  stressing  as  Smith’s  special  qualities  his  intense 
concern  for  ‘language  as  an  enactment  of  meaning’  and  for  ‘narrative  structure 
as  a  means  of  binding  human  words  to  the  plan  of  the  universe’ .  Davis  engages 
the  sermons  earnestly  and  at  close  quarters;  his  essay  lends  welcome  substance 
to  Nashe’s  description  of  the  preacher  as  ‘Silver  tongu’d  Smith  . 

A  neglected  prose  work  of  a  rather  different  order  gets  some  appreciation  in 
John  Leland’s  ‘A  Joyful  Noise:  The  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax  as  Spiritual  Tract’ 
(SAQ).  Leland  never  tires  of  Harington’s  pun  on  privy  vaults/privy  faults,  and 
explains  it  far  too  many  times,  but  he  enters  humorously  into  other  aspects  of 
Sir  John’s  game  as  well.  He  concludes  that  ‘The  Metamorphosis ,  apparently 
salacious,  is  actually  quite  moral’,  however. 

John  P.  Harrington,  not  to  be  confused  with  his  Elizabethan  namesake, 
contributes  to  Eire  an  analysis  of  ‘A  Tudor  Writer’s  Tracts  on  Ireland,  His 
Rhetoric’.  The  writer  is  Barnabe  Riche  and  the  rhetoric  imperialist;  Harring¬ 
ton  brings  to  light  the  shady  manoeuvres  by  which  Riche  in  his  Irish  pamphlets 
sought  to  make  colonization  seem  a  moral  imperative. 

A  new  edition  of  Thomas  Wilson’s  Arte  ofRhetorique  has  been  prepared  by 
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Thomas  J.  Derrick39.  The  text  is  based  on  the  1553  edition,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  minutely  detailed  textual  introduction  and  apparatus;  biographical  and 
critical  introductions  surveying  Wilson’s  life,  ideals,  conception  of  rhetoric, 
eclectic  use  of  sources,  and  (sketchily)  influence;  and  a  commentary  princi¬ 
pally  devoted  to  the  identification  of  sources.  It  seems  a  meticulous  job  of 
work,  and  will  be  useful. 

As  will  Mary  Dewar’s  edition  of  the  De  Republica  Anglorum  by  Wilson’s 
predecessor  as  Secretary,  Sir  Thomas  Smith40.  Long  recognized  as  an  invalu¬ 
able  manual  to  the  workings  of  Elizabethan  government,  the  De  Republica 
emerges  in  this  edition  as  a  more  attractive  piece  of  prose  in  its  own  right  than 
users  of  the  old  Alston  text  will  remember.  Dewar  emends  the  text  of  the 
posthumous  1583  printed  edition  in  the  light  of  the  readings  of  a  prior  group  of 
Mss.  unknown  to  Alston,  in  order  to  return  the  De  Republica  more  nearly  to  its 
original  form.  The  substance  of  the  book  remains  largely  unaltered,  but  its 
style  becomes  fresher  and  less  pompous.  Dewar’s  succinct  introduction  to  the 
context  and  nature  of  the  De  Republica,  lucid  account  of  her  textual  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  appendixes  giving  details  of  the  printed  editions,  the  marginalia 
and  their  printing  history,  and  sorting  out  the  vexed  question  of  Smith’s 
borrowing  from  Harrison’s  Description  of  England,  complete  an  exemplary 
edition. 

Two  articles  from  N&Q  make  up  a  brief  tailpiece.  Takau  Shimada  identifies 
Jesuit  letters  about  Japan  as  ‘Sources  for  R.  Willes’s  The  History  ofTravayle’, 
included  by  Hakluyt  in  his  Principal  Navigations.  Gregory  Kratzmann  reports 
'An  Addition  to  the  Catalogue  of  Gabriel  Harvey’s  Library’:  a  copy  of  the 
Dialoges  of  Creatures  Moralysed  in  the  University  of  Queensland  Library  is 
signed  and  quite  heavily  annotated  by  Harvey.  The  book  would  have  appealed 
to  his  taste  for  the  homely  and  sententious,  and  he  might  have  used  it  as  a 
teaching  aid. 


39  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  by  Thomas  Wilson,  ed.  Thomas  J.  Derrick.  The  Renaissance 
Imagination  1.  Garland,  pp.  cxlii  +  663.  $60. 

40  De  Republica  Anglorum,  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  ed.  Mary  Dewar.  Cambridge 
Studies  in  the  History  and  Theory  of  Politics.  CUP.  pp.  viii  +  162.  £19.50. 
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1.  Editions 

This  section  of  this  chapter  will,  for  some  years  to  come,  be  unusually  full. 
New  editions  of  Shakespeare  arrive  or  are  announced,  in  single  volumes,  as 
part  of  complete  coverage  of  the  canon.  Thus,  this  year  sees  the  completion  of 
the  New  Arden  series  -  at  least  for  the  plays;  the  Sonnets  volume  is  the  only  one 
outstanding.  The  New  Penguin  plays  are  now  nearly  complete,  with  only 
Cymbeline,  Titus  Andronicus,  and  Troilus  and  Cressida  to  come.  The  first 
three  volumes  of  the  Oxford  Shakespeare  have  arrived.  The  first  three 
volumes  of  a  New  Cambridge  Shakespeare  (Othello,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew)  are  announced.  Further  off  is  the  beginning  of  the 
‘New  New  Arden’,  as  that  series  is  brought  up  to  date  and  freshly  edited. 
Meanwhile,  booksellers’  shelves  are  better  stocked  than  ever  before  with 
cheap,  annotated,  scholarly  -  for  the  most  part  -  editions.  New  Ardens,  New 
Penguins,  the  older  ‘New  Cambridge’  (in  fact,  of  course,  ‘The  New  Shake¬ 
speare’),  Signet,  New  Clarendon,  Macmillan,  and  New  Swan  are  all  in 
paperback:  and  this  is  very  far  from  all.  It  is  not  appropriate  to  notice  in  YW 
quite  a  number  of  series  intended  for  less  able  students.  Signet  Shakespeares 
still  sell  phenomenally.  About  the  new  volumes  in  two  series,  the  Alexander 
Shakespeare1  and  the  BBC  TV  Shakespeare2  there  is  also  nothing  new  to  say 
(see  YW  60.125,  61.120). 

There  are  two  reprints  in  the  New  Swan  series3.  New  in  the  Macmillan 
Shakespeare  is  The  Winter’s  Tale  edited  by  Christopher  Parry4:  reprinted  in 
that  series  are  seven  plays5.  Slightly  better  value  are  the  fine  New  Clarendon 


1  Julius  Caesar,  ed.  by  H.  L.  Kennedy.  AlexS.  Collins,  pp.  240.  pb  £1.15. 

2  All  BBCSh.  BBC.  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  pp.  96.  pb  £2.  Othello,  pp.  128. 
pb  £2.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  pp.  112.  pb  £2.  Timon  of  Athens,  pp.  111.  pb  £2. 
Troilus  and  Cressida.  pp.  128.  pb  £2. 

3  Both  NSS.  Longman.  Julius  Caesar ,  ed.  by  Hilda  M.  Hulme.  pp.  271.  pb  £1.70. 
Macbeth ,  ed.  by  Bernard  Lott.  pp.  253.  pb  £1.70. 

4  The  Winter’s  Tale,  ed.  by  Christopher  Parry.  MSh.  Macmillan,  pp.  274.  pb  £1.15. 

5  All  MSh.  Macmillan.  As  You  Like  It,  ed.  by  Peter  Hollindale.  pp.  199.  pb  £1.10. 
Hamlet,  ed.  by  Nigel  Alexander,  pp.  297.  pb  £  1 . 10. 1  Henry  TV,  ed.  by  Peter  Hollindale. 
pp.  247.  pb  £1.15.  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ed.  by  Norman  Sanders,  pp.  179. 
pb  £1.10.  Richard  II,  ed.  by  Richard  Adams,  pp.  263.  pb  £1.10.  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
ed.  by  James  Gibson,  pp.  241.  pb  £1.10.  The  Tempest,  ed.  by  A.  C.  and  J.  E.  Spearing, 
pp.  179.  pb  £1.15. 
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Shakespeares,  and  re-issued  in  paperback  are  six  titles6.  The  latest  New  Pen¬ 
guin  is  Love  s  Labour’s  Lost,  edited  with  an  excellent  Introduction  by  John 
Kerrigan  which  is  as  good  as  anything  I  have  seen:  among  much  else  he  points 
to  interesting  parallels  with  King  Lear.  He  gives  four  generous  pages  of 
Further  Reading7. 

The  outstanding  events  of  the  year,  however,  are  the  arrivals  of  the  first 
three  volumes  of  the  Oxford  Shakespeare,  and  the  completion  of  the  Arden 
plays.  The  Oxford  Shakespeare  has  a  very  impressive  editorial  staff:  the  single 
volumes  will  build  towards  a  new  complete  one-volume  text.  Of  particular 
interest  are  the  newly  considered  principles  of  modernization  of  text  (see 
Stanley  Wells’  essay,  YW  61.123).  The  aim  of  the  edition  is  to  include  the  most 
recent  bibliographical,  literary,  and  theatrical  scholarship,  with  additional 
explanatory  material.  The  concluding  Index  to  the  Commentary,  which  makes 
an  extended  concordance,  is  of  special  value.  The  volumes  are  as  handsomely 
produced  as  one  could  wish. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  edited  by  the  late  H.  J.  Oliver8,  is  a  sound, 
middle-of-the-road,  rather  old-fashioned  edition,  which  sets  out  the  problems 
clearly  in  a  seventy-five  page  introduction,  and  then  prints  a  text  pleasingly 
faithful  to  Folio,  in  modern  spelling.  Highly  to  be  commended  is  the  faithful¬ 
ness  of  the  Stage  Directions,  which  are  refreshing  after  some  editorial  excesses 
of  imagination  (as  for  example  in  Dover  Wilson’s  ‘New  Cambridge’  edition). 
The  editor  has  refrained  from  tidying  up  the  irregularities  in  the  occasional 
Italian  and  Latin  words  and  phrases,  unlike  the  New  Arden  edition,  on  the 
excellent  grounds  that  it  is  ‘no  part  of  an  editor’s  duty  to  improve  Shake¬ 
speare’.  The  brief  exposition  of  the  characters  at  the  opening  is  helpful.  The 
annotation  is  direct  and  illuminating,  though  not  as  continually  suggestive  as 
that  in  the  New  Arden,  and  not  quite  as  full,  tending  to  go  for  the  single  word 
gloss.  The  introduction  moves  cautiously  in  the  direction  of  releasing 
Katherina  from  a  strait-jacket  of  shrewishness,  and  Petruchio  from  vicious¬ 
ness.  ‘It  is  as  if  Shakespeare  set  out  to  write  a  farce  about  taming  a  shrew  but 
had  hardly  begun  before  he  asked  himself  what  might  make  a  woman  shrewish 
anyway  -  and  found  his  first  answer  in  her  home  background.’  As  he  concludes, 
‘characterization  and  farce  are,  finally,  incompatible’.  Even  so,  perhaps 
Oliver’s  tone  is  insufficiently  celebratory  of  the  achievement  of  the  play  in 
showing  love  as  leading  to  marriage,  as  Brian  Morris  so  clearly  did  in  his  New 
Arden  (YW  62.166-7).  Oliver  feels  to  be  slightly  too  caught  up  in  tangles  to 
allow  the  ringing  sense  of  enjoyment  and  liberation  to  come  through. 

Gary  Taylor’s  Oxford  edition  of  Henry  V  is  valuable9.  In  his  introduction  he 
gives  a  helpful  exposition  of  the  problems  of  the  Folio  text  arising  from  its  foul 
paper  status,  and  redeems  the  Quarto  text  as  a  fluctuating  memorial  adapta¬ 
tion  for  nine  or  ten  adults  and  two  boys  for  provincial  touring,  rather  than 
simply  labelling  it  ‘Bad  Quarto’;  indeed  he  demonstrates  that  parts  of  it  have  a 

6  All  NCS.  OUP.  Antony  and  Cleopatra ,  ed.  by  R.  E.  C.  Houghton,  pp.  256.  pb£l  .20. 
Hamlet,  ed.  by  George  Rylands.  pp.  120.  pb£1.20.  King  Lear,  ed.  by  R.  E.  C.  Houghton, 
pp.  256.  pb  £1.20.  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  ed.  by  F.  C.  Horwood.  pp.  192. 
pb  £1 .20.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  ed.  by  Philip  Wayne,  pp.  1 92.  pb  £1 .20.  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  ed.  by  R.  E.  C.  Houghton,  pp.  192.  pb  £1.20. 

7  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  ed.  by  John  Kerrigan.  NPS.  Penguin,  pp.  260.  pb  £1.50. 

8  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ed.  by  H.  J.  Oliver.  OS.  OUP.  pp.  248.  £9.50. 

9  Henry  V,  ed.  by  Gary  Taylor.  OS.  OUP.  pp.  ix  +  330.  £9.50. 
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high  claim  to  authority.  The  matter  is  important  for  the  text  he  prints,  and  he  is 
the  first  editor  since  . . .  well,  since  1600,  to  accept  Q’s  version  of  Agincourt 
with  reference  to  Bourbon,  and  other  matters.  He  shows  that  Q  represents  a 
later  stage  than  Folio,  and  is  well  on  the  way  to  a  two-text  Henry  V .  Sensible  on 
the  sources,  and  telling  on  Shakespeare’s  recreation  of  history  to  suit  his 
purpose  -  a  strategic  blunder  cornered  Henry  at  Agincourt  -  Taylor  comes  into 
his  own  in  explaining  why  the  French  prisoners  have  to  be  killed  on  the  stage, 
and  in  defending  the  Salic  Law  speech.  A  section  ‘Henry  and  Historical 
Romance’,  is  accurate  and  disturbing  on  Shakespeare’s  Henry  being  increas¬ 
ingly  burdened  and  isolated:  this  admirably  restores  sense  and  scale  to  the 
interminable  pro-  and  anti-Henry  academic  debate.  ‘Chapman,  Epic  and  the 
Chorus’,  a  section  in  which  Taylor  proposes  Shakespeare’s  use  of  Chapman’s 
Seven  Books  of  the  Iliad,  of  Homer  (1598)  as  a  source  throughout  the  play, 
leads  to  a  long  discussion  of  ‘Characters  and  Roles’,  and  some  pages  of  analysis 
of  the  play  as  a  study  of  human  greatness  under  the  heading  ‘Will  and 
Achievement’.  The  annotation,  particularly  of  dialect  and  French  scenes,  is  full 
(considerably  fuller  than  in  the  other  two  Oxford  Shakespeare  volumes). 
Illustrations,  seven  appendices,  and  the  valuable  Index  to  the  Commentary 
make  up  the  final  fifty  pages.  Four  textual  cruces,  including  Theobald  s  famous 
‘green  fields’  emendation,  get  full  treatment.  It  must  be  said  that  this  edition  is 
a  welcome  advance  on  anything  else  available  to  date. 

Uniquely,  this  year  produces  two  major  new  editions  of  the  same  play:  the 
Oxford  Shakespeare  Troilus  and  Cressida  edited  by  Kenneth  Muir10,  and  the 
New  Arden  edition  of  the  same  play  edited  by  Kenneth  Palmer11.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  comparison  is  not  to  be  missed.  Muir’s  forty-page  introduction 
compares  with  Palmer’s  ninety-three:  Muir  seems  to  aim  at  a  different,  less 
interested,  audience,  though  his  four  lucid  pages  on  the  textual  problem  make 
essential  reading  before  Palmer’s  equally  lucid  but  complex  account  over 
seventeen  pages.  Muir  gives  four  tantalizing  pages  of  stage  history,  before 
saying  he  is  not  attempting  a  comprehensive  study  of  stage  history,  and  feebly 
awaiting  an  American  publication.  Palmer  ignores  the  subject.  This  is  a  pity,  as 
it  was  above  all  the  Shakespeare  play  of  the  England  of  the  1960s  and  1970s, 
where  it  was  most  produced,  and  it  is  only  known  to  have  been  performed  this 
century.  There  could  have  been  much  British  help  easily  at  hand,  and  a  fuller 
stage  history  of  this  play  would  be  especially  illuminating:  indeed,  the  Hall- 
Barton  1960-2  production  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  made  many  points  essen¬ 
tial  for  understanding. 

Muir  gives  six  pages  to  sources  and  twenty  to  “interpretation’:  his  annotated 
text  is  all  over  in  141  pages,  compared  with  Palmer’s  206.  Palmer  works  much 
more  in  the  direction  of  loading  every  rift  with  ore,  and  gives  a  sense  of  richness 
to  the  annotation  where  Muir  is  economical,  or  even  dull.  At  V.i.50,  for 
example,  Muir  has,  on  ‘one  that  loves  quails’,  ‘whoremonger,  a  quail  being  a 
slang  term  for  a  prostitute  -  implying,  presumably,  that  he  is  a  very  ordinary 
man’.  At  the  same  point,  Palmer  has  on  ‘quails’,  ‘whores.  The  quail  ( Coturnix 
coturnix )  was  formerly  thought  to  be  very  amorous:  it  is  a  small,  plump,  shy 
bird,  and  good  eating  (cf.  Exodus  xvi.  12-13)’.  Both  texts  are  eclectic,  though 

10  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ed.  by  Kenneth  Muir.  OS.  OUP.  pp.  vii  +  204.  £9.50. 

11  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ed.  by  Kenneth  Palmer.  ArdenS.  Methuen,  pp.  xiii  +  337. 
hb  £12.50,  pb  £3.25. 
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Palmers  bias  to  Q  is  more  evident  (see  IV. v.  192—3).  Two  matters  in  the 
presentation  of  this  Oxford  text  are  unhappy.  To  describe  it  as  ‘the  first  for  a 
generation’  seems  unscrupulous,  when  the  Arden  was  published  on  the  same 
day:  and  to  trumpet  that  it  is  based  on  ‘a  new  examination’  of  Q  and  F  and  ‘a 
fresh  hypothesis  concerning  their  relationship’  is  unfortunate,  when  all  that  is 
meant  is  Muir’s  six  lines  on  Gary  Taylor’s  theory  in  ShakS  (see  below,  p.  1 37). 

It  is  hard  not  to  prefer  Palmer’s  Arden,  which  on  every  page  stimulates 
interest,  and  occasional  disagreement,  which  is  proper.  His  tentative  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  'two  months’  crux  in  the  epilogue  by  way  of  Pandarus  as  Lord  of 
Misrule  is  attractive,  and  helpful  in  the  difficult  matter  of  dating.  His  twenty- 
two  pages  on  the  ‘five  or  six  scenes  that  seem  to  me  to  be  crucial’  are,  in  view  of 
the  play  s  symmetry,  well  placed  and  valuable,  as  are  the  shorter  essays  on 
Time,  Identity,  Pride,  and  Styles  and  Methods.  He  has  a  longish,  fine  passage 
relating  the  play  to  Shakespeare’s  Histories.  Thirty-three  pages  of  Appendices 
fill  out  larger  issues  of  five  kinds.  But  the  annotation  is  where  the  real  test 
comes,  and  again  and  again  this  is  useful,  even  to  superfluity  (e.g.  V.ii.56).  The 
general  level  is  of  unobtrusive  excellence  —  as  on  Time’s  wallet  and  ‘alms  for 
oblivion'. 

In  1964,  Jan  Kott  wrote  ‘The  bibliography  of  dissertations  and  studies 
devoted  to  Hamlet  is  twice  the  size  of  Warsaw’s  telephone  directory.’  This 
amount  of  international  and  clamorous  interest,  increased  in  the  last  two 
decades,  is  one  factor  that  makes  him  a  brave  editor  who  offers  in  1982  a  new 
Arden  Hamlet12.  Moreover,  the  play  is  above  all  others  the  work  in  which  the 
reader  or  spectator  sees  himself,  whether  neo-Romantically  saying  with  Col¬ 
eridge  ‘I  have  a  smack  of  Hamlet  myself’;  reconstructing  the  Elizabethan 
mind,  stage  or  text;  or  finding  everything  riddled  with  doubt.  Anyone,  there¬ 
fore,  who  offers  a  major  new  Hamlet  edition  is  going  to  be  shot  at.  That  Harold 
Jenkins  has  had  to  endure  some  particularly  heavy  missiles  is  an  indication,  I 
believe,  of  some  sense  of  general  disappointment  which  has  to  be  taken 
seriously.  Certainly  the  volume  is  full  of  excellent  matter;  but  as  certainly, 
something  is  missing. 

Jenkins  has,  of  course,  done  his  homework,  and  has  netted  an  impressive 
range  of  comment  from  nearly  four  centuries,  though  it  might  not  be  felt  to  be  a 
wide  enough  range  internationally.  The  strategy  of  fullish  notes  supplemented 
by  Longer  Notes  at  the  back  is  a  good  one  -  after  all,  Dover  Wilson  needed 
three  separate  books,  a  total  of  four  volumes,  for  his  ‘New  Cambridge’  work. 
The  annotation  is  full,  and  often,  though  not  always,  helpful.  To  illustrate  at 
random,  the  Longer  Note  of  ‘Hyperion  to  a  satyr’,  less  than  a  page  in  length,  is 
a  model  of  such  notes:  the  volume  is  packed  with  such  good  things.  The 
preference  for  Poles  in  sleds,  over  poleaxes,  again,  has  a  revealing  explanation: 
‘as  the  object  of  his  smiting  is  their  power  to  stir  the  imagination,  which  a 
poleaxe  so  signally  lacks’.  That  indicates  Jenkins’s  force:  sensitivity  to  imagina¬ 
tive  richness,  and  the  somewhat  dogmatic  dismissal  of  an  alternative. 

A  notice  in  YW  has  not  the  space  to  develop  what  is  really  needed,  a 
full-scale  evaluation  of  such  a  large  (574  pp.)  and  important  book.  But  observ¬ 
ant  use  has  shown  me  three  things  clearly.  First,  that  it  is  the  best  one-volume 
Hamlet  we  have,  to  date,  and  at  £3.95  paperback  it  is  a  bargain.  Jenkins  leads 

12  Hamlet,  ed.  by  Harold  Jenkins.  ArdenS.  Methuen,  pp.  xvii  +  574.  hb  £12.50, 
pb  £3.95. 
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one  safely  through  the  large  textual,  and  indeed  compositorial,  minefield.  He  is 
detailed  and  lively  on  sources.  His  critical  introduction,  though  only  a  quarter 
of  the  whole  section,  is  appreciative,  finding  the  proliferation  of  the  play’s 
unanswerable  questions  to  be  caused  by  ‘its  unrivalled  imaginative  power’. 
Yet,  secondly,  again  and  again  comment  is  rounded  off  not  so  much  even  by 
dogmatism  as  what  can  only  be  described  as  a  touch  of  critical  petulance.  A 
Hamlet  volume  has  to  be  polemic  -  a  vapid  edition  is  unthinkable  -  but 
Graham  Bradshaw  in  his  LRB  review  (2-15  September  1982)  got  it  just  about 
right  when  he  referred  to  ‘the  noise  of  door  after  door  being  irritably  banged 
shut’.  Jenkins,  for  example,  generally  follows  Dover  Wilson  in  preferring  Q2: 
but  when  faced  with  the  challenge  of  Q  and  F  differences  he  not  only  fails  to 
follow  through  to  one  important  question  such  differences  are  bound  to  raise, 
but  actually  kicks  it  away,  saying  at  one  key  point,  ‘it  is  unnecessary  to  indulge 
in  the  fancy  of  Shakespearean  revision’.  Why  so?  Why  is  Shakespeare  revising 
his  own  play  such  an  indulgent  fancy,  when  playwrights,  far  more  even  than 
other  writers,  are  known  to  revise?  There  creeps  over  the  reader  the  uneasy 
sense  of  an  editorial  mind  too  weary,  at  the  end,  to  take  in  what  might  more 
recently  be  being  said.  For  the  Hamlet  sky  is  higher  and  the  horizon  wider  now 
than  ever  before.  So,  finally,  I  find  a  necessary  stature  missing.  Excellent,  on  so 
many  details;  splendid  in  the  balance  of  attention  given  to  Ql,  Q2,  and  F;  on 
the  whole  helpful  in  the  notes:  and  yet  in  the  end  a  Hamlet  which  is  not  quite 
big  enough  for  the  1980s.  The  ever-enlarging  mystery,  the  sense  of  towering 
greatness,  the  excitement,  indeed,  of  continually  opening  doors,  is  not  quite 
fully  enough  communicated. 

2.  Textual  Matters 

This  year,  SB  has  five  important  essays.  S.  W.  Reid  in  ‘The  Editing  of  Folio 
Romeo  and  Juliet ’  looks  again  at  the  evidence  of  Greg’s  standard  hypothesis  of 
editorial  work  and  concludes  that  there  is  evidence  of  editorial  work  with 
infrequent  reference  to  a  playhouse  manuscript.  MacD.  P.  Jackson  reports  on 
‘Two  Shakespeare  Quartos:  Richard  III  (1597)  and  1  Henry  TV  (1598)’,  one 
‘doubtful’  and  one  ‘good’,  which  came  from  the  same  printing  house.  He  points 
out  that  ‘to  undertake  the  bibliographical  analysis  of  an  Elizabethan  play 
Quarto  is  rather  like  undergoing  a  Rorschach  test’,  on  the  grounds  that 
bibliographers  notice  different  things,  which  are  open  to  different  interpreta¬ 
tions.  He  concludes  that  Hinman  was  mistaken  on  1  Henry  IV,  finds  two 
compositors  for  both  Richard  III  and  I  Henry  TV,  and  makes  a  plea  for  using 
Howard-Hill’s  evidence  from  the  spacing  of  punctuation.  Richard  Knowles  on 
‘The  Printing  of  the  Second  Quarto  (1619)  of  King  Lear ’  deals  in  detail  with 
compositors’  methods,  suggesting  a  pattern  worth  testing  as  further  work  is 
done  on  the  Pavier  editions.  Paul  Werstine  discusses  ‘Cases  and  Compositors 
in  the  Shakespeare  First  Folio  Comedies’.  He  notes  that  ‘most  of  Hinman’s 
compositor  attributions  have  resisted  convincing  challenge  for  over  fifteen 
years.  Only  in  quires  D-H  of  the  Comedies  was  Hinman  unsuccessful  in 
identifying  cases.’  He  follows  up  some  Hinman  suggestions  regarding  distribu¬ 
tion  practices  in  those  quires,  using  suggestions  from  other  scholars,  conclud¬ 
ing  among  other  things  that  type-recurrence  patterns  indicate  that  complex 
distribution  practices  persisted  throughout  the  composition  of  those  quires, 
and  noting  that  editors  must  be  wary  of  compositorial  attempts  to  stretch  or 
squeeze  the  texts  of  Measure  for  Measure  and  The  Comedy  of  Errors  into  the 
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space  available.  Finally  in  this  volume,  Fredson  Bowers  writes  on  ‘The  Histori¬ 
cal  Collation  in  an  Old-Spelling  Shakespeare  Edition:  Another  View’,  a  wise 
essay  surveying  the  problem  with  particular  reference  to  previous  work  by  Paul 
Werstine,  and  concluding  that  the  full  tradition  is  at  the  moment,  ‘and  in  the 
foreseeable  future’,  confined  exclusively  to  modernized  texts.  ‘Even  so,  the 
better  modernized  texts  are  as  closely  concerned  with  true  substantives,  in  a 
lexical  sense,  as  would  be  any  series  of  old-spelling  editions,  and  so  are  as 
worthy  of  record.’ 

SQ  has  four  notes  of  interest.  R.  L.  Horn  defends  Q2’s  ‘the  bitter  day’  at 
Hamlet  III. ii. 376,  finding  it  an  allusion  to  Doomsday.  John  Kerrigan,  whose 
excellent  Penguin  edition  of  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  is  noticed  in  the  previous 
section,  here  argues  densely  that  Q  was  set  from  foul  papers.  He  demolishes 
J.  W.  Lever’s  dating  evidence  ( YW  33.113)  from  Gerarde’s  Herball  by  the 
way,  and  rescues  ‘The  Song’  from  relegation  as  a  belated  addition.  Richard 
Levin  discusses  yet  again  the  celebrated  Indian /Iudean  crux  in  Othello  (see  YW 
61.155),  rehearsing  yet  again  the  principal  arguments,  this  time  against 
Iudean :  he  makes,  it  must  be  said,  some  excellent  debating  points.  Gary  Taylor 
discusses  Richard  III  IV.iv.175  and  the  never-explained  ‘Humfrey  Hower’. 
Taylor  notes  compositor  B’s  practice  of  capitalization,  his  frequent  experience 
of  setting  the  word  hour(es),  and  his  extraordinary  departure  from  likely  copy. 
He  suggests  reading  ‘Humfrey  Hewer’,  with  much  learned  plausibility,  and 
illumination. 

Gary  Taylor  ( N&Q )  also  examines  fruitfully  four  press-variants  in  Q1  of 
King  Lear,  also  plausibly  recovering  Shakespearean  intentions  obscured  by  an 
officious  press-corrector.  Taylor  also  has  a  very  long  essay  (thirty-seven  dense 
pages),  which  is  of  importance,  on  ‘ Troilus  and  Cressida:  Bibliography,  Per¬ 
formance  and  Interpretation’  ( ShakS ).  When  discussing  the  nature  of  the  Mss. 
underlying  Q  and  F  of  this  play,  and  noting  the  ‘clouding  by  subjective 
judgments  about  aesthetic  superiority  or  inferiority  of  scattered  verbal 
variants’  three  questions,  he  finds,  ‘cry  out  for  answers’.  Taylor  tries  to  provide 
answers  to  these:  was  the  text  at  some  stage  revised,  and  do  its  verbal  variants 
represent  no  more  than  corruption  in  one  text  or  the  other?  If  it  was  revised, 
who  revised  it?  And  does  Q  or  F  represent  the  revised  text?  He  spends  some 
time  vigorously  demolishing  claims  by  E.  K.  Chambers  and  Alice  Walker, 
principally  that  the  Folio  Ms.  must  have  been  foul  papers.  His  argument  is 
detailed  and  weighty.  In  a  nutshell,  it  is  that  whatever  text,  Q  or  F,  we  may 
prefer,  Shakespeare  preferred  F,  shown  by  the  evaluation  of  Troilus,  Cressida, 
and  Pandarus,  and  the  tone  of  the  ending  of  the  play.  Q,  Taylor  argues, 
depends  directly  on  foul  papers.  F,  however,  depends  on  an  annotated  Q,  the 
annotations  deriving  from  a  prompt-book,  originally  scribal  but  later  ‘overlaid 
with  revision  for  the  Globe  production’  -  that  scribal  prompt-book  going  back 
to  authorial  fair  copy  (with  revisions),  and  that  in  its  turn  to  foul  papers.  He 
offers  a  conjectural  history  on  two  pages  which  certainly  takes  into  account 
most  of  the  recognized  peculiarities  of  the  textual  problem  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida.  He  sets  us  all  well  on  the  way  to  a  Two-Text  Theory  of  the  play,  with 
Shakespeare  as  his  own  reviser. 

Peter  W.  M.  Blayney’s  The  Texts  of  ‘King  Lear’  and  their  Origins13  is  a 

13  The  Texts  of ‘King  Lear’  and  their  Origins.  Vol.  1:  Nicholas  Okes  and  the  First 
Quarto,  by  Peter  W.  M.  Blayney.  CUP.  pp.  xxi  +  740.  £50. 
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remarkable  piece  of  work:  and  in  xxi  +  740  pp.  it  is  still  only  the  first  half. 
When  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  flagship  of  the  steadily  assembling  assault  force  on  the  conflated 
standard  text  of  the  play  which  we  are  so  used  to,  wherein  Q1  and  FI  are 
stitched  together  to  make  a  play  which  gains  little  from  the  process  (see  YW 
62.168,  197)  but,  as  Urkowitz  and  others  have  shown  (YW  61.121-3)  loses  a 
great  deal  by  obscuring  a  clear  view  of  two  notably  different  King  Lears  -  Q 1  ’s 
of  1608  and  FI’s  of  1623. 

Blayney’s  task  is  the  examination  of  that  First  Quarto,  in  order  to  provide 
the  foundation  for  a  new  editorial  approach  to  the  play:  his  ultimate  goal  is  a 
new  edition.  The  need  for  this  has  emerged  from  the  increasing  realization  that 
though  it  was  agreed  that  what  is  common  to  Q  and  F  is  presented  more 
authoritatively  in  F,  different  investigators  found  different  Q  variants  to  be 
superior  to  F,  and  the  authority  of  the  Q-only  passages  has  been  steadily  raised. 
Moreover,  F  is  clearly  partly  derived  from  Q  in  some  way.  Further,  Blayney 
makes  clear  that  even  the  almost  universally  accepted  pronouncements  on  the 
subject  are  still  open  to  challenge.  The  first  twelve  pages  of  this  book  provide 
the  clearest  account  I  have  seen  of  what  might  be  meant  by  ‘bibliography’,  and 
how  Greg,  for  example,  kept  on  confusing  various  terms.  Q  has  been  mis¬ 
judged,  Blayney  shows,  as  he  works  towards  the  heart  of  the  matter,  the 
question  of  the  authority  of  Q,  ‘allowing  the  Quarto  evidence  to  speak  for 
itself’. 

Seven  years  of  full-time  research  at  Trinity  College  Cambridge  enabled  him 
to  do  what  amounts  to  a  piece  of  thorough  archaeological  work,  getting  down 
to  the  very  first  layer  of  settlement,  as  it  were,  in  a  thorough  analysis  not  just  of 
the  Quarto  itself  (which  will  occupy  Volume  2)  but  of  the  work  of  Nicholas 
Qkes,  the  ‘disreputable  printer’  whose  first  play  text  it  was.  Thus  this  first 
volume  is  a  comprehensive  account  of  seventeenth-century  printing-house 
methods  and  the  work  of  Okes,  with  special  attention  to  the  years  1607-8  and 
the  printing  of  Lear.  The  central  two  hundred  pages  set  out  in  great  detail  how 
the  play  text  was  printed.  Four  voluminous  chapters  discuss  printing-house 
method  at  the  time  in  relation  to  the  compositors;  the  work  of  proof-reading, 
revising,  and  press-correcting;  proofsheets  and  miscorrections;  and  printer’s 
copy.  The  second  half  of  this  big  book  is  given  up  to  seven  appendixes 
exhaustively  listing  the  necessary  information  -  for  example,  a  check-list  of 
books  1604-9,  or  a  catalogue  of  ornaments,  initials,  and  type.  Most  intriguing 
is  Appendix  IV,  which  lists  recurrent  types  in  Lear:  thirty-five  pages  which 
look  like  the  work-sheets  of  a  code-breaker,  and  to  the  non-professional 
reader  are,  so  far,  about  as  informative.  I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  the  book 
is  very  readable,  with  a  tone  that  is  warm  as  well  as  dry,  and  occasional  jeux 
d’ esprit,  like  the  heading  to  Chapter  6.  These  make  the  dry  bones  begin  to  live: 
but  both  as  an  account  of  a  Jacobean  printer  at  work,  and  the  analysis  of  a 
single  printed  play,  it  is  a  most  remarkable,  not  to  say  astonishing,  piece  of 
work,  out-Hinmaning  Hinman,  even,  in  its  capacity  for  detail,  for  analysis,  and 
for  illumination. 

Volume  2, 1  am  informed,  will  show  that  the  Okes  printing  house,  and  not 
the  play  Ms.,  was  the  source  of  much  of  Q’s  inadequacy:  and  that  the  difference 
between  Q  and  F  emerges  as  the  result  of  an  intention  to  change  the  nature  of 
the  play.  Watch  this  space. 
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3.  Biography  and  Background 

Charles  Connell  in  They  Gave  Us  Shakespeare:  John  Heminge  and  Henry 
Condell 14  sets  out  in  an  illustrated  book  to  give  a  little  deserved  prominence  to 
‘the  two  men  who  preserved  Shakespeare  for  posterity’.  It  is  Connell’s  ‘firm 
contention  that  they  should  be  known,  valued  and  remembered,  not  only 
because  they  are  connected  with  the  Shakespeare  story,  but  because  without 
them  that  story  could  never  have  been  properly  told’.  The  book  is  a  welcome 
act  of  piety,  pleasantly  presenting  the  scraps  of  information  about  the  two 
‘fairly  average  men  of  their  time’.  Connell  deals  intelligently  with  the  contents 
of  the  Folio,  though  he  should  not  have  printed  A.  L.  Rowse’s  ludicrous 
raptures  on  the  Droeshout  engraving.  Occasionally  a  little  uncertain  about  the 
evaluation  of  some  Shakespearean  facts  (not  wholly  fair  to  William  Jaggard, 
some  might  feel,  and  not  wholly  up  to  date  on  the  matter  of  copy)  and 
necessarily  speculative  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  he  has  produced  a  book  of 
which  the  intention  is  to  be  applauded.  In  SQ  S.  P.  Cerasano  writes  ‘More  on 
Edward  Alleyn’s  “Shakespearean”  Portrait  Of  Richard  IIP,  amplifying  from 
Alleyn  sources  the  likely  background  to  the  purchase,  and  developing  Roland 
Mushat  Frye’s  SQ  note  of  the  year  before  (YW  62.170):  neither  writer  records 
the  obvious  fact,  clear  on  p.  77  of  the  Arden  Richard  III,  that  such  distortion  in 
portraits  of  Richard  was  commonplace. 

4.  Shakespeare  in  the  Theatre 

(a)  Shakespeare’ s  Theatres 

In  SQ,  R.  B.  Graves  continues  his  work  on  the  lighting  of  Shakespeare’s 
stages  (YW  61.127)  with  a  study  of  ‘Daylight  in  the  Elizabethan  Private 
Theatres’  (‘Elizabethan’  is  to  be  understood  to  include  Jacobean,  and  later, 
structures).  Graves  is  anxious  to  avoid  the  making  of  too  great  a  distinction 
between  the  outdoor  and  indoor  theatres  of  the  period;  in  particular,  perform¬ 
ances  in  the  indoor  theatres  were  usually  in  the  afternoon,  ‘the  number  of 
candles  employed  was  apparently  not  large;  and  such  evidence  as  we  have 
suggests  that  the  auditoriums  were  well  provided  with  windows,  admitting 
substantial  amounts  of  sunshine’.  We  shall  all  have  to  wait  until  the  opening  of 
the  ‘Inigo  Jones’  theatre  on  London’s  Bankside  in  some  years’  time  to  put  the 
various  theories  to  the  test;  meanwhile  Graves  suggests  that  ‘summertime 
performances  dispensed  with  artificial  light  altogether  and  that  wintertime 
performances  relied  on  a  mixture  of  natural  and  artificial  light’.  Graves  inves¬ 
tigates  kinds  of  window,  noting  in  Tudor  halls  the  ‘soft,  descending  nature  of 
the  light’,  and  relating  this  steep  lighting-path  to  the  theatres.  His  tendency 
throughout  is  to  ‘minimize  structural  differences  among  the  various  kinds  of 
theatres  in  Renaissance  London’.  AlsoinSQ  John  Cranford  Adams  somewhat 
waspishly  attacks  John  Orrell’s  ShS  article  (YW  61.127)  outlining  Peter 
Street’s  probable  use  of  the  ad  quadratum  method  in  surveying  the  site  for  the 
First  Globe,  with  resulting  calculations  about  size.  Adams’s  method  is  straight 
disagreement:  confidence  is  not  maintained  by  his  statement  that  St  Saviour’s 
(from  which  Hollar’s  drawing  was  made)  was  ‘half  a  mile  away’,  when  it  is  less 

14  They  Gave  Us  Shakespeare:  John  Heminge  and  Henry  Condell ,  by  Charles  Connell. 
Oriel,  pp.  xiv  +  110;  illus.  £6.95. 
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than  four  hundred  yards  away.  He  finds  Orrell’s  work  ‘unacceptable’.  Yale 
have  reprinted,  in  an  ‘Enlarged  Edition’,  A.  M.  Nagler’s  Shakespeare’ s  Stage15, 
first  published  in  1958.  He  develops  the  ‘idea’  of  the  stage  as  it  applied  to  the 
many  playhouses  in  and  around  London,  with  insight  and  imagination:  but  it  is 
a  thousand  pities  that  the  work  was  not  brought  up  to  date;  the  Bibliography 
prints  nothing  later  than  1956.  In  SJH  Willem  Schrickx  writes  in  English  on 
‘English  Actors’  Names  in  German  Archives  and  Elizabethan  Theatre  His¬ 
tory’,  an  interesting  and  valuable  piece  which  continues,  and  slightly  overlaps 
with,  his  essay  in  ShS  ( YW  61.125-6).  Graham  C.  Adams  in  ShakS  writes  at 
length  on  ‘The  Ottoneum:  A  Neglected  Seventeenth-century  Theater’.  This 
was  built  in  Kassel  between  1604  and  1606,  and  until  1613  housed  a  travelling 
group  of  English  actors.  It  is  now  a  museum  of  natural  history:  it  has  not  yet 
been  adequately  studied,  and  Adams  writes  a  valuable  and  well-illustrated 
piece.  (Surely  it  is  now  time  for  a  new  study  of  the  English  actors  in  Germany  in 
Shakespeare’s  lifetime?  We  are  still  dependent  on  Albert  Cohn’s  book  from 
1865,  and  to  some  extent  Ernest  Brennecke  in  1964.)  Adams,  writing  appar¬ 
ently  the  first  study  of  that  theatre  in  English,  speculates  on  it  being  a  theatrical 
hybrid,  ‘a  cross  between  the  Roman  and  English  theaters’,  and  further  specu¬ 
lates  on  similar  Vitruvian  schemes  (see  John  Orrell  in  ShS  30;  YW  58.151) 
suggesting  that  ‘an  international  knowledge  of  theatre  design  was  current  in 
the  early  seventeenth  century’. 

In  an  important  article  in  ShS,  ‘The  Theatre  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in 
1605’,  John  Orrell  identifies  the  theatre-plan  which  is  BL  Add  Ms.  15505  f.  21 . 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  sheet  of  paper  carries  the  earliest 
English  theatre  design  yet  to  come  to  light,  the  design  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  in  the  hall  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  for  the  visit  of  James  1 
in  August  1605,  when  he  saw  a  set  of  academic  plays  which  marked  the 
first  recorded  introduction  of  perspective  scenery  into  English  drama. 

He  relates  the  drawing  to  the  hall,  and  to  royal  visits  and  their  voluminous 
literature.  Not  only  is  this  ‘the  earliest  theatre  plan  and  section  in  English 
theatre  history’:  he  convincingly  demonstrates  the  first  record  of  a  raked  stage 
in  England.  On  the  perspective  scene,  ‘something  of  a  novelty’,  he  is  illuminat¬ 
ing,  as  he  is  on  the  Latin  and  English  plays  performed  and  their  relation  to  the 
Italianate  theory  behind  the  design  of  the  ‘theatre’.  He  shows  Inigo  Jones, 
clearly,  at  work.  ‘As  yet’,  he  concludes,  ‘the  evidence  is  merely  tantalizing,  but 
it  begins  to  look  as  if  there  may  have  been  an  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
tradition  of  private  theatre  design  based  on  the  famous  pattern  book  of 
Sebastiano  Serlio’. 

(b)  Stage  History 

Roy  Park  writes  in  SQ  on  ‘Lamb,  Shakespeare  and  the  Stage’,  a  long  and 
profound  essay  of  which  it  would  be  infelicitous  to  attempt  a  paraphrase.  Park 
is  out  to  rescue  Lamb’s  reputation  as  a  critic,  that  of  ‘the  armchair  aesthete 
unwilling  to  allow  the  intrusion  of  flesh  and  blood  into  his  reading  of  litera¬ 
ture’.  He  shows  that  the  opposite  is  true:  that  with  his  sister  Mary  he  was  a 
constant  theatregoer,  and  ‘his  account  of  the  relationship  between  actor  and 
audience  in  “Stage  Illusion”  is  the  best  in  the  language.’  Indeed,  his  ignorance 

15  Shakespeare’s  Stage,  by  A.  M.  Nagler.  Yale.  pp.  xii  +  137.  £4.85. 
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of  German  philosophy  and  eighteenth-century  aesthetics  does  not  prevent  him 
being  in  some  ways  ahead  of  Coleridge  and  Hazlitt,  with  a  developed  view  of 
the  difference  between  sight  and  imagination. 

In  ShS  Stanley  Wells  writes  well  on  ‘Shakespeare  in  Hazlitt’s  Theatre 
Criticism’,  following  his  interesting  exploration  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  theatre  criti¬ 
cism  ( YW  61.129).  He  notes  that  ‘our  two  first  important  theatre  critics  are 
also  two  of  the  best’.  He  observes  in  passing  that  Hazlitt  could  be  severe,  with 
exhilarating  examples,  and  usefully  demonstrates  that  ‘there  is  no  clear-cut 
distinction  between  Hazlitt  the  reviewer  of  Shakespeare  in  the  theatre,  and 
Hazlitt  the  literary  critic  of  Shakespeare’.  In  spite  of  that,  Hazlitt  can  be  seen  to 
be  ambivalent  about  the  value  of  seeing,  as  against  reading,  Shakespeare,  and 
Wells  is  illuminating  about  what  Hazlitt  in  fact  saw,  quoting  some  splendid 
cod -Lear  used  to  conclude  Richard  II.  Hazlitt’s  inevitable  concentration  on 
characters,  and  therefore  actors,  though  limiting,  was  revealing: 

Great  acting  was  a  stimulus  to  Hazlitt’s  imagination;  watching  actors 
intensely  portraying  intense  emotion,  he  felt  he  was  learning  about 
humanity,  and  some  of  the  best  passages  in  Hazlitt’s  criticism  are  ones 
that  give  us  a  sense  that  he  has  been  stimulated  to  explore  his  response  to 
the  character  and  personality  of  the  actor  by  the  performance  he  has 
watched. 

This  was  especially  true  of  Sarah  Siddons,  and  most  of  all  of  Edmund  Kean: 
‘never,  perhaps,  has  there  been  so  happy  a  conjunction  of  critic  and  actor’. 

Also  in  ShS  is  ‘The  Meininger  Company  and  English  Shakespeare’  by 
Michael  R.  Booth,  a  piece  which  corrects  some  of  the  conventional  views  of  the 
effect  of  the  visit  of  the  Meininger  company  to  London  in  1881 ,  finding  a  good 
deal  of  contemporary  objection  even  to  details  of  the  widely  admired  crowd 
scenes  in  Julius  Caesar.  The  matter  is  tangled.  A  general  feeling  that  the 
German  mise-en-scene  diminished  the  principal  actors,  by  contrast  to  Irving, 
always  with  the  exception  of  Barnay,  is  countered  by  Bamay’s  own  view  that 
Irving  was  ‘inferior  in  tragic  parts  to  other  German  actors’:  public  disagree¬ 
ment  was  confused  by  such  facts  as  that  the  rather  hostile  Daily  Telegraph 
reviewer  edited  The  Theatre  which  always  praised  Irving  -  not  surprisingly,  as 
Irving  controlled  it.  Examining  much  contemporary  evidence,  Booth  sees  the 
visit  as  ‘part  of  a  developing  process  of  stagecraft  rather  than  as  an  innovatory 
triumph’,  reminding  us  that 

the  tradition  in  Shakespearean  production  of  elaborate  pictorial  theatre, 
spectacle  effects,  the  recreation  of  history  through  archaeological 
research  in  sets,  costumes  and  properties,  and  the  intelligent  use  of  large 
crowds  of  supers  had  then  existed  long  before  1 88 1  on  the  English  stage. 

He  finds  no  evidence  at  all  for  the  immediate  impact  of  the  Meininger  produc¬ 
tions  on  an  English  actor-manager,  saying  that  it  was  the  high  standard  consist¬ 
ently  achieved  over  a  long  series  of  performances  in  a  variety  of  quite  different 
productions  which  impressed  the  English  critics,  and  that  this  standard  was  the 
result  of  conditions  which  hardly  existed  on  the  English  stage.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Booth  did  not  have  access  to  the  first  chapter  of  Sally  Beauman’s  book  on  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company  (see  below),  where  is  explained  the  effect  of 
the  visit  on  Charles  Flower,  who  saw  in  such  a  privately  subsidized  ensemble 
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the  basis  for  a  company  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  advocated  it  in  a  remark¬ 
able  speech  in  1876. 

‘Shakespeare  at  the  Burgtheater:  from  Heinrich  Anschutz  to  Josef  Kainz’  is 
the  subject  of  an  essay  by  Simon  Williams  (ShS),  a  piece  which  also  deals  with 
ensemble  acting,  at  that  theatre  in  Vienna  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century:  he  shows  how  Shakespeare  was  acted  there,  and  the  work  of  the 
principal  actors.  Also  in  ShS  Dennis  Bartholomeusz  writes  vividly  about  the 
first  performances  of  Shakespeare  in  Melbourne,  1843-61,  noting  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  dependence  on  visiting  stars  that  ‘the  stage  was  a  perfect  metaphor  for 
imperial  dominance’,  and  local  managers  ‘replaced  the  art  of  acting  with  the  art 
of  spectacle’.  ‘A  critical  tradition  nurtured  by  men  like  James  Neild  and  James 
Smith,  which  became  a  native  plant  during  this  period,  against  an  irresistible 
commercial  impulse  attempted  to  keep  the  actor’s  art  alive.’  Dana  Sue 
McDermott  writes  in  Themes  in  Drama  ‘The  void  in  Macbeth',  a  symbolic 
design’,  an  analysis  of  Robert  Edmond  Jones’s  Broadway  designs  of  1921, 
which  were  heavily  expressionist.  She  approaches  the  matter  through  Jung  and 
T.  S.  Eliot,  before  showing  clearly  how  the  fusion  of  ‘close  imitation  with 
ambitious  symbolism’  continues  to  dominate  American  commercial  theatre. 
Werner  Bies  in  SJH  gives  a  bibliography  of  critical  references  to  Shakespeare 
films  in  ‘Orson  Welles’  Shakespeare-Filme  in  Spiegel  der  Kritik’. 

Russell  Jackson  opens  ShS’ s  ‘Shakespeare  in  the  Nineteenth  Century’ 
volume  with  ‘Before  the  Shakespeare  Revolution:  Developments  in  the  Study 
of  Nineteenth-Century  Shakespearean  Production'.  He  says,  ‘The  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  from  the  bonds  of  the  Victorian  and  Edwardian 
commercial  theatre  was  achieved  against  great  odds  by  an  alliance  between 
scholarly  opinion  and  artistic  imagination’  -  that  is  to  say,  principally  Poel  and 
Granville-Barker.  The  combination  of  spectacular  heavy  scenery  and  the 
egotism  of  star  performers  stood  in  the  way  of  ‘experiment  and  any  radical 
insight  into  the  inherent  theatrical  qualities  of  the  plays’.  The  modem  study  of 
that  ‘necessary  rejection  of  old  assumptions  and  techniques’  proceeds  now  by 
means  of  the  increasing  attention  to  nineteenth-century  prompt-books,  con¬ 
temporary  reviews,  letters,  diaries,  theatrical  biographies,  and  the  emergence 
of  full-scale  stage  histories  of  individual  plays;  whether  John  Ripley’s  on  Julius 
Caesar  (YW  61 .128-9)  or  the  very  different  book  by  Julie  Hankey  on  Richard 
III  ( YW  62. 173).  Jackson’s  article  is  a  most  helpful  survey  of  the  scholarship  of 
the  subject,  from  Odell  to  the  present  day. 

A  little  crop  of  theatrical  memoirs  calls  for  some  attention.  Laurence 
Olivier’s  Confessions  of  an  Actor  is  a  book  without  a  heart16.  It  misses  great¬ 
ness  by  a  very  long  way:  no  doubt  we  were  wrong  to  expect  anything  else,  for 
actors  always  say  that  their  work  is  in  acting,  not  writing  about  it.  Inside  the 
gossip  and  chat  there  are  some  good  Shakespearean  things,  like  Tyrone 
Guthrie,  Peggy  Ashcroft,  and  Olivier  going  to  see  Ernest  Jones  about  Hamlet, 
with  splendidly  disastrous  results  in  rehearsal;  nine  pages  on  the  filming  of 
Henry  V ;  recurrent  references  to  the  ‘impossible  monster’  Macbeth;  interest¬ 
ing  pages  on  the  famous  Jonathan  Miller  Merchant  of  Venice  (which  finally 
brought  to  an  end  Olivier’s  years  of  paralysing  stage  fright) ;  and  a  testy  passage 
about  the  uselessness  of  academic  commentators  (‘why  does  your  researcher 
always  apply  to  a  professor  rather  than  a  practitioner?’)  which  shows  lament- 

16  Confessions  of  an  Actor,  by  Laurence  Olivier.  W&N.  pp.  xii  +  305.  £9.95. 
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able  ignorance  about  the  texts  of  Hamlet ,  and  in  particular  the  ‘dram  of  eale’ 
passage.  Claire  Bloom’s  Limelight  and  After11  most  certainly  has  a  heart.  I 
liked  her  reference  to  actors  being  like  ‘the  kind  of  people  who  become 
surgeons  —  a  natural  talent,  genetically  bestowed,  is  nurtured  by  study  and  hard 
work’.  She  is  valuable  on  the  work  of  playing  Juliet,  and  trenchant  on  the  lack 
of  stage  roles  for  mature  actresses. 

Garry  O’Connor’s  book  on  Ralph  Richardson18  is  more  revealing  about  that 
great  actor’s  view  of  his  work  than  anything  particularly  Shakespearean, 
though  the  book  is  full  of  fine  references,  in  particular  passages  on  his  superb 
Falstaff.  Donald  Sinden's  ebullient  A  Touch  of  the  Memoirs 19  points  the 
difference  between  Olivier  as  a  physical  actor  and  Gielgud  as  cerebral:  ‘John 
speaks  Shakespeare’s  lines  as  if  he  had  written  them  himself;  we  understand 
them  because  he  understands  them  . . .’  but  otherwise,  though  highly  entertain¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  essential  Shakespearean  reading. 

The  unusually  significant  event  of  this  year,  however,  is  the  appearance  of 
Sally  Beauman’s  The  Royal  Shakespeare  Company:  A  History  of  Ten 
Decades20.  This  handsome  book,  as  well  as  being  just  what  its  title  announces  it 
to  be,  a  richly  detailed  history  of  a  remarkable  theatre,  is  also  a  history  of 
British  acting  for  a  hundred  years.  She  has  made  a  deep  and  scholarly  excava¬ 
tion,  and  revealed  the  rich  geological  layers  jammed  tightly  on  top  of  one 
another  from  April  1879  to  April  1982.  Inter  alia ,  she  knows  how  that  theatre 
at  Stratford,  from  being  a  derisory  object  in  the  provinces  in  the  1930s,  became 
the  leading  theatre  of  Europe  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  She  is  difficult,  probably 
impossible,  to  fault.  Illuminating  about  the  earliest  attempts  to  found  a  Strat¬ 
ford  theatre,  and  the  vision  of  Charles  Flower,  she  is  unflinching  about  the  very 
low  ebb  to  which  the  theatre  by  the  Avon,  in  its  short  summer  season,  fell: 
indeed,  in  the  mid-1920s,  tourists  found  the  theatre  not  all  that  important,  nor 
even  worth  attending.  One  of  the  great  virtues  of  the  book  is  the  rich  detail  of 
the  scholarship.  Sally  Beauman  knows  exactly  and  precisely  what  she  is  talking 
about,  in  each  of  the  ten  decades  she  describes,  and  she  can  relate  Stratford 
theatre  to  the  London  scene  at  every  point,  seeing  the  larger  world  as  well  as 
the  most  helpful  detail.  I  treasure  the  account  of  the  local  response  to  Nigel 
Playfair’s  marvellous  and  refreshing  As  You  Like  It  of  1919,  ravishingly 
designed  by  Lovat  Fraser, 

a  play  transformed,  with  young  actors  playing  young  parts,  with  scenes 
flowing  into  scenes,  lines  spoken  which  they  had  always  cut,  a  Rosalind 
(Athene  Seyler)  who  was  not  the  gracious  womanly  figure  they  were 
used  to,  but  giggling  and  girlish  . . . 

and  it  was  for  the  first  time  in  years  played  without  the  obligatory  moth-eaten 
stuffed  Charlecote  stag. 

‘When  I  came  into  my  hotel’  [Playfair  wrote]  ‘people  turned  their  backs 
and  got  up  and  walked  from  the  room  . . .  When  Lovat  Fraser  was 

17  Limelight  and  After:  the  Education  of  an  Actress,  by  Claire  Bloom.  W&N.  pp.  187. 
£8.95. 

18  Ralph  Richardson:  an  actor’s  life,  by  Garry  O’Connor.  H&S.  pp.  260.  £9.95. 

19  A  Touch  of  the  Memoirs,  by  Donald  Sinden.  H&S.  pp.  256.  £7.95. 

20  The  Royal  Shakespeare  Company:  A  History  of  Ten  Decades,  by  Sally  Beauman. 
OUP.  pp.  xii  +  388.  £12.95. 
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walking  in  the  street,  a  woman  came  up  to  him  and  shook  her  fist  in  his 
face.  “Young  man,”  she  said  impressively,  “how  dare  you  meddle  with 
our  Shakespeare?’” 

Such  luminous  references  appear  on  most  pages  of  this  big  book,  making  the 
history  of  a  century’s  acting  and  designing  and  directing  Shakespeare  live  as  in 
few  comparable  books.  Now  that  the  RSC  plays  to  over  a  million  people  a  year 
in  five  theatres  in  England,  with  frequent  tours  at  home  and  overseas,  the  pace 
and  cost  of  the  activity  in  every  sense  have  greatly  increased.  This  she  also 
reflects:  one  is  conscious  of  a  curve  of  growth  from  1960  onwards,  a  curve  still 
rising.  It  is  a  book  which  must  raise  interesting  questions. 

The  scholarship  is  not  only  rich  in  theatrical  anecdote: 

He  [Olivier]  then  took  refuge  behind  notoriously  elaborate  make-up, 
and  his  Macbeth  was  no  exception.  ‘You  hear  Macbeth’s  first  line,' 
Vivien  Leigh  said  of  that  performance  in  1937,  ‘then  Larry’s  make-up 
comes  on,  then  Banquo  comes  on,  and  then  Larry  comes  on  . . .’ 

It  is  also  unobtrusively  rich  in  reference  to  the  fathers,  as  it  were:  to  Hazlitt  as 
well  as  Shaw,  to  Samuel  Johnson  as  well  as  T.  S.  Eliot,  while  all  the  time  proper 
attention  is  given  to  Charles  Flower,  Frank  Benson,  Bridges-Adams,  and  to  all 
the  rest  up  to  Trevor  Nunn  and  Terry  Hands.  It  is  also  a  special  virtue  of  the 
book  that  it  is  superbly  well  written. 

(See  also  under  The  Winter’s  Tale,  below.) 

(c)  Current  Theatre 

In  a  long,  fifteen-page  article,  ‘Television  Shakespeare’  ( SQ ),  Stanley  Wells 
tackles  the  chief  issues  in  the  business  of  televising  Shakespeare  at  all,  with 
strong  reference  to  the  BB C/Time-Life  series:  such  matters  as  the  effect  of  the 
enormous  variety  of  viewing  conditions;  he  quotes  Sheldon  P.  Zitner  -  ‘  “The 
video-tape  of  As  You  Lake  It  is,  I  assure  you,  remarkably  better  when  seen  on  a 
four-foot  screen  in  the  company  of  a  class  of  thirty  than  when  watched  at  home 
with  the  cat.”’  He  points,  amid  much  else,  to  the  ‘risk  of  routineness’  which 
comes  with  the  concept  of  completeness,  and  the  serious  problem  of  the 
declared  American  intention  of  using  video  banks  of  all  the  series  education¬ 
ally  for  twenty-five  years:  noting  that  all  photographed  productions  appear 
dated,  he  quotes  tellingly  Jonathan  Miller’s  experience  of  a  book  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  productions  of  films  and  plays  going  for  authentic  versions  of 
costumes  for  Elizabeth  I:  ‘“what  comes  off  each  of  the  photographs  is  the 
period  in  which  they  were  done,  rather  than  the  period  to  which  they  refer’  ”. 
Miller  makes  clear,  Wells  shows,  ‘that  his  main  problem  in  taking  over  the 
series  was  “the  original  contract  with  the  American  co-producers  -  it  had  to  be 
so-called  traditional,  in  the  costume  of  the  period  (whatever  that  meant)”’. 
This  problem  extended  into  choice  of  directors,  as  Miller  also  makes  clear,  as 
that  ‘  “original  contract  with  the  American  co-producers”  specified  conditions 
under  which  “some  of  the  best  directors  I  might  have  got  refused  to  work”  ’. 
This  is  a  thought-provoking  piece,  firmly  grounded  in  Stanley  Wells’s  own 
remark  ‘I  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  successful  films,  for  either  the 
cinema  or  the  television,  using  all  or  most  of  Shakespeare’s  words.  1  do  say  -  as 
Kozintsev  said  -  that  it  is  “not  at  all  easy”’.  He  concludes,  ‘In  the  meantime, 
although  there  have  been  disappointments,  we  can  be  grateful  for  an  ambitious 
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enterprise  which  at  least  is  not  demeaning  Shakespeare,  and  which  has  had 
some  real  successes.’ 

SJH  carries  articles  which  are  on  the  same  theme:  two  in  German  which  are 
important  and  interesting;  Gerhard  Miiller-Schwefe  on  ‘Shakespeare  heute: 
Zwischen  Wort  und  Bild’,  and  Gert  Rabanus  on  ‘Shakespeare  in  deutscher 
Fassung:  Zur  Synchronisation  der  Inszenierungen  fur  das  Fernsehen’  about 
the  issue  of  dubbing  and  translation;  and  one  in  English,  John  Wilders’ 
‘Shakespeare  on  the  Small  Screen’  -  Wilders  has  seen  twelve  different  direc¬ 
tors  struggling  to  deal  with  Shakespeare  plays  for  the  small  screen,  and  he 
comments  here,  in  a  somewhat  elementary  way,  on  some  of  the  problems. 
More  generally,  SJH  has  an  interview  in  German  with  Dieter  Dorn,  and 
Maximilian  Schell’s  ‘. . .  “Deutschland  ist  nicht  Hamlet”:  Probleme  der 
Ubersetzung  und  Interpretation  aus  der  Sicht  des  Praktikers’. 

In  EIC  Peter  Hollander  discusses  ‘The  RSC  and  Studio  Shakespeare’,  giving 
entertaining  references  to  nineteenth-century  spectaculars,  and  a  plea  for  a 
medium-sized  theatre  between  the  Barbican  stage  and  The  Pit.  SQ  has  a  short 
adaptation  of  two  interviews  with  Ian  McKellen,  where  he  says  that  now  ‘what 
I  admire  most  is  not  the  characters  but  the  way  the  characters  are  presented 
on  the  page.  I  now  appreciate  Shakespeare  more  as  a  writer  than  as  a 
humanitarian.’  He  is  interesting  on  English/American  differences:  ‘In 
England,  as  distinguished  from  America,  where  the  producer  is  god,  the  actors 
sometimes  get  together,  if  a  play  is  going  badly  in  rehearsal,  and  mutiny.’  But 
the  interview  is  surprisingly  empty:  McKellen  was  not  helped  by  the  Reader’s 
Digest  level  of  the  questions. 

CahiersE  begins  thirty  pages  of  reviews,  including  good  photographs,  with 
disliking  the  RSC  ‘Double  Bill’  of  Titus  Andronicus  and  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  though  the  latter  fared  better:  ‘there  was  a  great  deal  of  fun  to  be  had 
at  a  good  performance  of  this  production  of  The  Two  Gentlemen’ .  Russell 
Jackson  concludes,  ‘This  wasn’t  two  plays  for  the  price  of  one:  it  was  less  than 
two  at  Shakespeare’s  expense.’  He  gives  high  praise  to  the  RSC’s  All’s  Well  - 
‘the  cohesion  and  persuasiveness  of  the  production  are  remarkable’  -  as  does 
G.  M.  Pearce  at  its  arrival  at  the  Barbican,  where  he  also  reviews  the  Henry  TV 
plays.  Other  RSC  plays  reviewed  include  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Macbeth, 
The  Tempest,  King  Tear,  and  Arden  ofFaversham,  with  Edward  Bond’s  Lear. 
CahiersE  also  reviews  two  London  Hamlets,  a  Taming  of  the  Shrew  at  Harlow, 
an  adaptation  called  Winter  Tales  at  the  Round  House  and  videotape  of 
workshops  on  the  four  great  tragedies  -  reviews  which  in  their  modest  way 
raise  the  big  question  of  why  SQ  is  so  impossibly  chauvinist  in  its  reviewing 
policy  (see  below).  CahiersE  also  gives  space  to  two  long  reviews  of  Japanese- 
directed  plays  in  France,  Richard  II  and  La  nuit  des  rois  (=  Twelfth  Night),  of 
especial  interest. 

In  CritQ  R.  L.  Smallwood  calls  Trevor  Nunn’s  All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well  at 
Stratford  ‘a  masterly  revival’,  with  ‘a  succession  of  splendid  achievements’, 
praising  the  attention  to  detail  and  the  ‘honest  care’  of  the  production  as  a 
whole.  The  characters,  he  found,  were  ‘restlessly,  tiringly,  on  the  move’.  This  is 
a  good  account  of  the  production,  particularly  enthusiastic  about  Geoffrey 
Hutchings’s  Lavatch,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Countess. 

For  the  first  time  one  understood  why  she  trusts  him  as  her  messenger 

to  court,  and  in  her  brushing  of  his  coat,  adjusting  of  his  scarf,  and 
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affectionate  pat  on  the  head  as  he  kisses  her  hand  in  farewell,  are  summed 
up  the  gracious  tolerance  and  understanding  towards  which  so  much  in  the 
play  aspires  but  which  its  central  pair  of  characters  find  so  elusive. 

Also  in  CritQ  Alan  Sinfield  finds  King  Lear  and  Bond’s  Lear  at  Stratford 
‘provoke  fundamental  questions  about  the  way  we  use  Shakespeare’  -  in 
particular  ‘it  may  be  that  the  only  way  to  produce  a  more  definitive  political 
theatre  (or  criticism)  is  not  to  interpret  King  Lear  but,  as  Edward  Bond  sees,  to 
quarrel  with  it’.  He  finds  that  Adrian  Noble’s  production  of  Shakespeare  has 
an  eye  on  Bond. 

SQ' s  coverage  of  Shakespeare  productions  supposedly  world-wide  now 
occupies  substantial  parts  of  three  of  the  four  annual  numbers,  a  total  of  152 
double-column  pages,  exactly  one  hundred  of  which  cover  the  United  States; 
the  whole  of  England  is  covered  in  five.  There  is  something  very  wrong  here. 
Britain  teems  with  professional  Shakespeare  productions  each  year,  at  a  level 
that  is  high  by  world  standards  -  to  say  nothing  of  uncountable  amateur 
productions.  Is  it  for  lack  of  local  reporters  that  S<2’s  coverage  is  so  biased? 
True,  one,  or  possibly  two,  English  productions  turn  up  at  the  Edinburgh 
Festival  and  are  reported  there  (by  a  visiting  American):  but  this  year  the 
whole  of  England,  which  to  SQ  means  Stratford  and  London,  is  in  the  hands  of 
Gareth  Lloyd  Evans,  who  can’t  be  everywhere,  and  reports  only  twelve  pro¬ 
ductions  (rather  well).  But  why  has  SQ  asked  no  one  else?  There  are  Shake- 
speareans  close  to  local  theatres  in  all  the  universities,  polytechnics  and 
colleges  in  the  land  (to  say  nothing,  if  SQ’s  policy  is  as  it  appears  to  be,  of 
resident  -  or  even  visiting  -  Americans)  who  would  leap  at  the  chance  of 
reporting  the  local  professional  production.  Surely  SQ  knows  this?  And  has 
observed  that  this  year  Southern  California  alone  is  given  fourteen  pages,  as 
against  England’s  five?  I  firmly  refuse  to  believe  that  a  production  of  Shake¬ 
speare  at,  say,  Chichester,  in  England,  is  unworthy  of  report  compared  with, 
say,  the  Disneyfied  Cymbeline  at  John  Hinkle  Park  in  Berkeley,  California,  for 
three  weeks,  which  dutifully  gets  440  words.  No  one  could  be  more  delighted 
than  I  that  Shakespeare  performances,  however  lamentable  some  of  them 
seem  to  be,  increasingly  flourish  all  over  the  United  States.  But  a  very  wrong 
impression  is  being  given.  This  is  all  the  more  distressing  in  that  SQ’ s  editor, 
while  announcing  a  change  in  policy  (in  another  direction),  says  that  the  policy 
up  to  now  has  been  ‘a  full  dress  review  of  every  professional  Shakespeare 
production’.  And  in  other  ways  SQ  does  well:  all  credit  to  them  for  reporting, 
as  they  do  this  year,  from  Tokyo,  the  Croatian  coast,  Finland,  and  China,  even 
though  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States  scores  as  much  as  the  rest  of 
the  world  excluding  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 

Gareth  Lloyd  Evans,  admiring  the  RSC,  though  not  their  financial  policy, 
disliked  two  Shakespeares  from  other  companies:  Shared  Experience’s  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,  and  the  Young  Vic’s  Richard  II.  He  liked  Terry  Hands’s 
Troilus  and  Cressida  more  than  most  critics  did.  A  Regent’s  Park  Comedy  of 
Errors  was  brashly  acceptable,  and  the  Caribbean  Measure  for  Measure  at  the 
National  was  not  inappropriate.  The  National’s  warm  and  relaxed  Much  Ado 
and  a  distinguished  Hamlet  at  Stratford  East,  hardly  balanced  an  ‘abomina¬ 
tion’,  the  John  Barton  one-evening  Titus  and  Two  Gentlemen,  and  Ron 
Daniels’s  ‘disjointed’  Dream,  which  has  ‘long  been  a  director’s  show-boat.  It’s 
time  the  academics  exerted  their  influence  and  demanded  a  performance  free 
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of  the  barnacled  rubbish  that  has  collected  around  it.’  Which  leads  me  to 
register  my  own  dismay,  having  read  through  the  reviews  in  SQ,  not  so  much  at 
the  frequency  with  which  this  play  appears  as  at  the  incessant  association  with 
it  of  the  mistaken,  and  twenty-year-old,  views  of  Jan  Kott,  who  seems  very 
much  alive  and  living  in  the  United  States.  A  badly  spoken  Winter’s  Tale  did 
not  spoil,  however,  Trevor  Nunn’s  All’s  Well,  to  which  Evans  gives  high  praise 
-  ‘a  great  distinction  of  both  production  and  acting’,  aided  by  the  ‘incompar¬ 
able  Peggy  Ashcroft’  (Countess). 

Elsewhere  in  Britain,  a  Citizens  Theatre  Hamlet  in  Glasgow  used  the  First 
Quarto  as  text.  The  Edinburgh  International  Festival  had  Birmingham’s  As 
You  Like  It  and  a  Shakespeare  ballet,  and  on  the  fringe  seven  Shakespeare 
plays,  four  original  works  based  on  Shakespeare,  two  Shakespeare  pastiches, 
and  half  a  dozen  or  more  reviews  of  cabarets  featuring  Shakespeare  parodies. 
(SQ’ s  American  reviewer  was  certainly  energetic,  even  though  he  can’t  spell 
‘Ruislip’  and  produces  nonsense  of  the  line  from  the  cabaret  sketch  of  Ham¬ 
let’s  soliloquy  made  up  entirely  of  ‘British  station  names  (“Torbay,  Ryslip. 
Ryslip  -  Penzance  Torsheen!”)’)  Ralph  Berry  describes  the  Stratford  Festival 
Canada  as  The  Year  of  the  Four  Directors,  and  gives  most  of  his  notice  to  an 
obviously  excellent  Coriolanus.  Elsewhere,  my  attention  was  caught  by  a 
Much  Ado  set  on  Beacon  Hill  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  Benedick  ‘a 
self-confident  soldier  who  often  broke  into  imitations  of  Forties  film  heroes’;  a 
Katherina  whose  ‘rebuke  to  the  other  women  was  delivered  downstage  center, 
microphone  in  hand,  with  the  rest  of  the  company  behind  her  humming, 
incongruously,  “The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic”’;  a  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  in  Washington  D.C.  at  the  Arena  Stage,  with  swimming  pool  -  ‘There 
was  a  balletic  fascination  in  the  succession  of  beautiful  bodies  beautifully 
diving,  leaping,  climbing,  and  swinging  from  overhead  branches’;  and  the 
cancellation  of  a  production  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  at  the  Palm  Beach 
Playhouse,  Florida,  forced  by  ‘poor  ticket  sales’,  and  the  critic  finding  ‘little 
reason  to  regret’  it.  Elsewhere  there  was  an  attractive,  blonde  Lady  Macbeth 
who  ‘left  the  impression  finally  of  a  Dark  Ages  Ms.  Scotland  who  had  taken  an 
unpredictable  turn  for  the  morbid  when  she  married  the  football  star  ascen¬ 
dant’  and,  still  in  the  United  States,  a  very  large  number  of  off-beat  Comedy  of 
Errors  productions,  one  particularly  where  stage  mayhem,  clearly,  was  com¬ 
pounded  by  ‘a  babble  of  dialects:  Balthazar  was  Chinese,  Angelo  an  effemi¬ 
nate  merchant,  Egeon  a  W.  C.  Fields,  and  Pinch  a  television  evangelist’.  A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  is  extremely  popular:  R.  C.  Fulton  takes  more 
columns  to  enthuse  over  an  Alabama  production  of  it  than  are  given  to  all  the 
Shakespeare  productions  in  Finland  in  a  year.  I  liked  David  Scott  Kastan’s 
approval  of  Christopher  Plummer  doubling  Henry  V  and  Chorus,  and  his 
account  of  a  Desdemona  who  was  lovely  but  so  inept,  playing  opposite  James 
Earl  Jones,  that  ‘one  wondered  at  times  why  it  took  Jones  so  long  to  kill  her’. 

In  Japan  ‘The  Shakespeare  Theater’  under  Norio  Deguchi  became  the  first 
company  in  Japan  to  complete  the  canon,  starting  in  May  1975,  and  running 
the  whole  course  of  thirty-seven  plays  in  six  years,  and  all  in  a  small  basement 
theatre  with  fewer  than  1 10  seats.  They  performed  the  Henry  VI  trilogy  in  one 
day  at  a  bigger  theatre  seating  300.  Kenji  Oba  reports  the  influence  ‘on 
interpretative  points,  of  Jan  Kott’.  Especially  interesting  is  the  five-and-a-half 
column  report  on  Measure  for  Measure  on  the  Chinese  stage,  where  for  once 
one  was  grateful  for  a  certain  expansiveness. 
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In  ShS  Roger  Warren  finds  that  ‘the  major  productions  in  the  summer  of 
1981  represented  the  entire  range  of  Shakesperian  comedy’.  John  Barton’s 
chamber  Merchant  of  Venice,  universally  praised  (YW  60.129),  moved  to  the 
main  house  at  Stratford,  with  some  developments  in  the  Belmont  scenes, 
particularly  ‘an  exceptionally  detailed  portrait  of  Portia  (Sinead  Cusack).  The 
moment  of  choice  in  the  caskets  scene  is  worth  taking  in  full. 

Bassanio  circled  the  edge  of  the  platform,  thinking,  while  Portia  sat  in 
the  hot-spot  in  the  centre,  now  a  willing,  even  a  delighted  ‘sacrifice’,  to 
speak  ‘Let  music  sound’  and  sing  ‘Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred’ ;  Bassanio 
moved  into  that  spot,  immediately  behind  her  chair,  to  deliberate  on  the 
caskets,  so  that  there  was  full  attention  on  her  sharing  the  crisis  with  him. 

This  led  beautifully  into  an  ecstatic  ‘How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to 
air’.  Her  desires  achieved  without  breaking  her  vow,  she  tore  off  that 
penitential  robe  and  hurled  it,  caskets,  table  and  all,  right  off  the  plat¬ 
form  -  an  exhilarating  physical  statement  of  her  freedom  from  shackles, 
of  which  ‘You  see  me,  Lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand,  /  Such  as  I  am’  was 
the  perfect  verbal  statement;  after  all  her  frustrations  and  tensions,  she 
really  did  seem  an  ‘unlesson’d  girl’  in  her  simple,  radiant  happiness. 

Warren  finds  Sinead  Cusack  to  have  ‘the  unmistakable  distinguishing  marks  of 
a  great  Shakespearian  actress’. 

The  heavily  cut  Titus  Andronicus  (850  lines  out)  and  Two  Gentlemen  (515 
lines  out)  in  one  evening  get  a  long,  measured,  and  sympathetic  review  from 
Warren,  especially  favourable  to  ‘Patrick  Stewart’s  superb  Titus’.  In  Two 
Gentlemen  ‘The  Outlaws  were  without  question  the  funniest  I  have  ever  seen’, 
but  the  feeling  in  both  plays  was  that  ‘we  were  on  familiar  but  still  experimental 
ground’.  Warren  refreshingly  reports  at  length  Peter  Hall’s  production  of 
Britten’s  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  at  Glyndeboume.  Ron  Daniels’s 
Dream  at  Stratford  -  though  the  puppet-fairies  were  sinister  (‘the  newts  and 
blind-worms  would  have  had  heart-failure  at  the  sight  of  this  bunch’)  -  was 
characterized  by  internal  contradiction:  ‘it  seemed  less  a  coherent  interpreta¬ 
tion  than  a  series  of  haphazard  effects  from  the  Victorian  theatre’.  Ronald 
Eyre’s  RSC  Winter’s  Tale  had  a  very  strong  Leontes  in  Patrick  Stewart,  and 
Geoffrey  Hutchings’s  Autolycus  ‘was  the  funnier  for  not  being  overplayed’: 
high  praise  is  also  reserved  for  Sheila  Hancock’s  Paulina  -  ‘I  have  never  seen 
the  part  better,  more  subtly  played.  Indeed,  from  the  point  of  view  of  stage 
history,  it  is  important  to  stress  the  originality  of  these  two  masterly  perform¬ 
ances  of  Paulina  and  Leontes.’  Terry  Hands’s  Troilus  and  Cressida  also  gets 
measured  comment  from  Warren,  which  is  pleasing  after  the  hysterical  noises 
made  about  it.  He  found  that  Tony  Church’s  Pandarus  touched  greatness,  with 
a  greater  variety  of  delivery,  ‘never  missing  a  humorous  inflection  but  also 
communicating  the  pathos  of  his  physical  decline,  the  “whoreson  tisick’’  and 
the  “ache  in  my  bones”,  with  a  matching  ache  in  his  voice,  a  verbal  beauty  he 
also  brought  to  his  songs’.  Peter  Gill’s  Much  Ado  at  the  National  was  disap¬ 
pointing:  there  was  no  relationship  between  Beatrice  and  Benedick  ‘because 
there  had  been  no  crisis  to  throw  them  together’.  Michael  Rudman’s  famous 
Caribbean  Measure  for  Measure  also  at  the  NT  had  a  lot  against  it.  ‘Instead  of 
an  ordinary  human  being  or  rigid  principle  overcome  by  the  seething  of  his 
blood,  Angelo  was  a  sadistic  monster,  a  bishop  out  to  deflower  a  novice.’ 
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5.  General  Criticism 

(a)  General 

It  is  right  to  begin  this  section  this  year  by  calling  attention  to  the  annual 
essay  in  ShS,  where  under  the  heading  ‘Critical  Studies’  Harriet  Hawkins 
writes,  as  she  has  done  for  three  years,  a  valuable  survey,  different  in  tone  and 
intention  from  the  work  of  YW,  and  as  essential. 

David  Scott  Kastan  surveys  the  women  in  Shakespeare’s  plays  in  ‘Shake¬ 
speare  and  “The  Way  of  Womenkind’’  ’  {Daedalus).  He  points  out  that  ‘in  the 
history  plays,  the  price  is  high  enough,  and  Kate  survives  to  wail  her  dead.  In 
the  tragedy,  the  price  is  greater.  Portia  herself  becomes  a  casualty  of  a  world 
that  banishes  women  to  the  suburbs  of  its  vital  interest.’  He  is  illuminating  and 
trenchant  about  the  women  in  the  tragedies  and  the  romances  especially. 

Mark  Taylor  writes  a  survey  of  a  different  kind,  though  closely  connected 
with  the  theme  of  Shakespeare’s  women.  In  Shakespeare’s  Darker  Purpose:  A 
Question  of  Incest*1  he  argues  that  unacknowledged  incestuous  desire  for  their 
daughters  is  a  motive  common  to  many  of  the  men  in  the  plays,  the  daughters 
being  sexually  awakening  young  women  who  are  forbidden  to  their  fathers 
alone.  The  result,  through  taboo,  and  the  impossibility  of  admitting  the  desires, 
is  that  the  fathers  compensate  with  actions  that  are  wanton,  irrational,  and 
cruel.  All  the  expected  plays  receive  a  close  reading,  and  the  result  is  as  leaden, 
sadly,  as  that  phrase  suggests.  From  The  Winter’s  Tale,  to  set  up  the  com¬ 
plexities,  through  the  familiar  fathers  and  daughters  to  a  conclusion  in  The 
Tempest,  free  suggestion  reigns:  thus,  ‘Though  she  is  Gratiano’s  wife,  not  his 
daughter,  Nerissa’s  sexuality  is  and  remains  a  threat  to  him  ...  So  although 
Gratiano  may  think  it  is  a  man  whom  he  wishes  to  geld,  it  is  really,  in  some 
deeper  recess  of  his  subconscious,  a  woman,  his  wife.’  So  Jessica  has  castrated 
Shylock,  robbing  him  of  his  ‘two  stones’.  The  one  play  in  which  Shakespeare 
refers  specifically  to  father-daughter  incest,  Pericles,  gets  sparse  treatment:  all 
is  hidden  ‘unconscious’  motive  combined  with  the  building  of  schemes 
throughout  as  many  of  the  plays  of  the  canon  as  possible.  The  result  is  not  a 
good  book.  But  two  things  must  be  said:  first,  that  there  is  still  scope  for  a  good 
essay  on  this  subject,  and  secondly  that  Mark  Taylor  writes  uncommonly  well, 
and  I  look  forward  to  his  next  book. 

American  feminist  criticism  of  Shakespeare  has  so  far  done  the  cause,  and 
Shakespeare,  little  good.  Linda  Bamber’s  Comic  Women,  Tragic  Men:  A  Study 
of  Gender  and  Genre  in  Shakespeare 22  is  feminist  criticism  with  a  difference, 
and  an  important  one.  Ms  Bamber  ‘is  in  reaction  against  a  tendency  for 
feminist  critics  to  interpret  Shakespeare  as  if  his  work  directly  supports  and 
develops  feminist  ideas’.  In  other  words,  rather  than  assimilating  Shakespeare 
into  the  system  of  feminism,  she  makes  a  well-founded  case  for  the  limitations 
(she  might  have  said  absurdities)  of  recent  feminist  Shakespeare  writing,  which 
too  easily  lops  the  playwright  to  fit  a  scheme  as  grotesquely  as  did  any  minor 
Restoration  hack.  Struck  again  by  the  difference  between  women  in  the 
comedies  and  the  tragedies,  she  is  wise  enough  to  see,  in  the  wisdom  of  the 

21  Shakespeare’s  Darker  Purpose:  A  Question  of  Incest,  by  Mark  Taylor.  AMSP. 
pp.  xii  +  203.  $24. 

22  Comic  Women,  Tragic  Men:  A  Study  of  Gender  and  Genre  in  Shakespeare,  by  Linda 
Bamber.  Stanford,  pp.  211.  $18.50. 
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masculine  writer  Shakespeare,  that  ‘in  every  genre  the  possibilities  for  the 
masculine  Self  and  the  nature  of  the  feminine  are  functions  of  one  another’: 
‘his  dialectic  with  the  feminine  is  persistent,  various,  surprising,  and 
wholehearted’.  Her  interest  is  in  that  dialectic,  not  ‘because  he  offers  any 
particular  assistance  in  imagining  the  feminine  as  Self.  In  him  the  dialogue 
between  Self  and  Other  is  always  brilliant. 

This  is  a  refreshing  and  necessary  book.  It  opens  with  a  long  essay  — a  quarter 
of  the  book  -  elaborating  her  balanced  thesis.  Her  clear-headed  understanding 
of  that  dialectic  of  gender  in  Shakespeare,  and  her  penetration  into  the 
feminism  imported  by  critics,  make  very  worth  while  her  refusal  to  see  in 
Shakespeare  the  feminine  as  Other  simply  as  a  projection  of  that  which  has 
been  repudiated  by  the  Self.  Her  interest  in  dialectic,  as  she  says,  takes  her 
further  than  projection.  She  is  notably  better  on  tragedy,  where  the  Other 
appears  to  betray  the  Self,  than  on  comedy  or  romance,  which  are  more 
complex.  But  the  essay  makes  a  summa  of  the  whole  literary-feminist  issue  as 
well  as  approaches  to  genre  and  gender  in  Shakespeare,  and  is  of  great  value. 

There  follow  chapters  on  the  plays.  On  Antony  and  Cleopatra  she  writes  as 
well  as  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  movements  of  the  two  central  figures  in  relation 
to,  and  finally  towards,  each  other.  On  Hamlet ,  she  tackles  the  question  of  the 
inconsistency  (largely  unfelt)  between  the  women  of  the  first  and  the  last 
movements  of  the  play  -  both  Gertrude  and  Ophelia  move  to  being  ‘good’  -  in 
relation  to  Hamlet’s  sexuality.  Macbeth  and  Coriolanus  contain  women  even 
more  committed  than  the  heroes  to  a  code  of  manliness;  the  absence  of  the 
women  indicates  the  absence  of  the  Other  altogether.  There  follow  fine 
chapters  on  ‘The  Comic  Heroine  and  the  Avoidance  of  Choice’,  ‘7  Henry  VI  to 
Henry  V:  Toward  Tragedy ’  and  ‘After  Tragedy:  The  Tempest ’.  This  is  a  good 
book  which  should  be  widely  read. 

In  PM  LA  Lynda  E.  Boose  writes  a  very  long  essay,  extraordinarily  heavy  in 
annotation,  ‘The  Father  and  the  Bride  in  Shakespeare’,  which  is  also  very  hard 
going.  The  gist  of  it  -  and  it  surveys  all  Shakespeare’s  fathers  and  daughters  -  is 
that  fathers  are  so  possessive  they  endanger  the  family. 

To  delineate  the 'tensions  of  this  bond  at  its  liminal  moment,  Shake¬ 
speare  evokes  the  altar-tableau  of  the  marriage-service.  This  paradig¬ 
matic  substructure  illuminates  the  central  conflict . . .  the  daughter  who 
escapes  without  undergoing  ritual  severance  violates  the  family  struc¬ 
ture  and  thus  becomes  both  guiltlessly  agentive  in  ruining  her  original 
family  and  tragically  incapable  of  creating  a  new  one  . . . 

Last  year  I  suggested  that  some  sort  of  base  string  of  feminist  writing  from 
the  United  States  had  been  touched,  and  that  it  was  not  possible  to  go  lower.  I 
was  wrong.  The  opening  pages  of  Marilyn  French’s  Shakespeare’s  Division  of 
Experience 23  present  to  the  reader  supposed  commonplaces  about  gender 
differences:  these  are  (in  spite  of  her  disclaimers)  the  crudest  stereotypes  and 
quite  unacceptable.  After  five  pages  of  pseudo-learned  social  and  historical 
anthropology  (trite  when  not  wrong)  Shakespeare  is  brought  in,  ‘the  greatest 
poet  to  use  the  English  language’,  and  someone  who  ‘began  his  career  with 
profound  respect  for  “masculine”  qualities  ...  by  the  time  he  wrote  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona  ...  he  had  come  to  admire  “feminine”  qualities  . . .’  Thus 

23  Shakespeare’s  Divison  of  Experience,  by  Marilyn  French.  Cape.  pp.  376.  £12.50. 
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Ms  French  supposes  him  to  have  written  the  Henry  VI  plays  before  even  the 
Shrew,  which  makes  nonsense  of  any  proper  scholarly  modern  understanding 
of  his  chronology:  a  type  of  fundamental  error  which  underlies  most  of  the  376 
pages  of  her  dreadful  book.  Upon  such  error  is  then  built  falsehood.  Ms  French 
works  her  way  through  all  the  plays,  finding,  as  she  imagines,  evidence  for  a 
Shakespeare  who,  in  his  early  plays  revealed  that  ‘profound  respect  for  “mas¬ 
culine”  qualities’  and  a  profound  suspicion  of ‘feminine’  ones.  By  the  end  of  his 
career,  however,  he  had  come  to  fear  the  power  of  the  masculine  principle  ‘and 
to  idealize  certain  aspects  of  the  feminine’.  On  the  sixth  page,  she  is  asserting 
‘he  never  abandoned  belief  in  male  legitimacy  or  horror  at  female  sexuality, 
and  these  combined  to  colour  all  his  thinking’.  It  soon  becomes  clear  that  Ms 
French  has  no  ghost  of  an  inkling  of  the  true  profundities  of  Shakespeare’s 
responses  to  sexuality,  or  even  of  the  vocabulary  he  used.  That  this  book  comes 
from  Harvard  is  alarming:  in  a  minor-liberal-arts-college  way  she  juggles 
wildly  with  cultural  ideas,  and  produces  on  every  page  writing  which  is  facile 
and  often  meaningless.  I  do  not  find  in  the  six  pages  on  Timon  of  Athens,  for 
example,  anything  whatever  beyond  elementary  vapourings.  Under  the  use¬ 
lessness  of  the  text,  however,  is  something  more  seriously  wrong:  a  notion  that 
is  fraudulent.  Certainly  there  is  much  of  great  value  that  still  waits  to  be  said 
about  the  issues  of  sexuality,  and  what  it  means  to  be  a  man  or  a  woman  in 
Shakespeare,  particularly  related  to  the  increasing  exploration  of  what  this 
means  in  life.  Nothing  at  all  is  done  for  that  important  work  by  a  book  as 
shoddy  as  this. 

It  is  a  relief  to  move  to  the  sanity  of  S.  S.  Hussey,  who  in  The  Literary 
Language  of  Shakespeare24  attempts  something  valuable  -  to  go  beyond  the 
books  on  Shakespeare’s  language  which  illustrate  in  detail  the  main  features  of 
his  vocabulary,  grammar,  syntax,  and  phonology,  and  rather  ‘to  demonstrate 
how  these  same  features  achieve  the  stylistic  effects  they  do’.  This  readable 
book  briefly  introduces  some  difficulties  presented  by  Shakespeare’s 
language,  before  settling  down  to  discuss,  very  attractively,  the  expanding 
vocabulary,  and  the  uses  of  vocabulary;  sections  on  the  new  syntax,  and 
‘Loosening  the  structures’  between  them  show  clearly  Shakespeare  at  a  tran¬ 
sition  point,  and  facing  forward,  as  does  ‘Some  uses  of  grammar’.  Stylistic 
matters  are  introduced  through  a  good  chapter,  ‘Register  and  Style’,  leading  to 
‘Some  Shakespearean  Styles’,  which  are  ‘The  rational  man’,  ‘The  language  of 
insults’,  ‘The  play  within  the  play’,  ‘Affairs  of  state’,  ‘A  Roman  style?’  and 
‘Absolute  integrity’.  The  final  discussion  is  of  the  development  of  the  solilo¬ 
quy,  at  greater  length  and  admirable.  This  attractive  book  informs  without 
ever  patronizing,  and  should  be  made  available  to  the  widest  possible  public. 

Bryan  A.  Gamer  in  ‘Shakespeare’s  Latinate  Neologisms’  ( ShakS )  points  out 
that  the  main  recent  work  on  Shakespeare’s  vocabulary  has  been  in  German, 
especially  work  on  morphology  and  neologisms.  His  first  two  pages  give  a 
conspectus  of  the  field,  covering  work  in  German  and  in  English.  This  useful 
article  begins  by  showing  that  thirty  per  cent  of  all  Renaissance  neologisms 
appeared  in  Shakespeare’s  working  lifetime;  he  puts  his  own  work  in  the 
context  of  the  old  and  still  fierce  debate  about  Shakespeare  as  arch-neolo- 
gizer  or  arch-purist.  As  preface  to  his  tentative  list  of  six  hundred  Latinate 

24  The  Literary  Language  of  Shakespeare,  by  S.  S.  Hussey.  Longman,  pp.  x  +  214. 
pb  £4.95. 
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neologisms  Garner  makes  some  important  observations  —  for  example,  that 
these  are  not  the  neologisms  of  an  Oxford  Classicist;  and  that  thirty-one  per 
cent  of  them,  as  nonce-words,  have  not  survived. 

‘If  we  accept’,  says  J.  W.  Binns,  -  as  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  -  that 
Shakespeare  was  a  competent  Latinist  whose  grammar  school  training  had 
given  him  a  knowledge  of  Latin  certainly  better  than  that  attained  by  the 
average  graduate  in  Classics  today,  this  has  certain  consequences  for  editors  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays  . . Binns,  who  is  a  Latinist,  writes  ‘Shakespeare’s  Latin 
Citations:  The  Editorial  Problem’  (ShS)  to  correct  the  behaviour  of  editors 
who  ‘make  needless  emendations,  do  not  see  obvious  jokes,  introduce  further 
errors  in  their  transcription  of  the  text,  mistranslate,  and  in  general  fail  to  think 
the  problem  through’.  He  finds  four  kinds  in  Shakespeare’s  120  Latin  uses, 
registering  that  ‘Shakespeare  could,  and  instinctively  would,  have  got  his  Latin 
right  when  he  wanted  to’,  and  looking  at  Elizabethan  Latin  spellings:  original 
Latin  of  Shakespeare’s  own  composition;  quotations  of  classical  Latin  authors; 
quotations  of  Renaissance  Latin  authors;  proverbs,  quotations  of  the  Vulgate 
Bible,  miscellaneous  odd  words,  grammatical  tags,  etc.  The  weight  of  this 
useful  article  is  on  the  second  and  third  kinds  before  he  gives  fullest  weight  to 
the  fourth.  He  concludes  ‘The  Latin  of  the  early  Q  and  F  texts  is  in  better  shape 
than  I  had  imagined  might  be  the  case  before  I  began  this  study.’ 

If  editors  would  proceed  with  the  whole-hearted  conviction  that  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Latin  is  wrong  only  for  deliberate  dramatic  effect,  then  the 
Latin  citations  in  Shakespeare  could  be  treated  by  them  in  a  much  more 
systematic  and  professional  way  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

In  SJH  Wilfrid  Braun  discusses  in  German  ‘Shakespeares  “Sensitive  Instru¬ 
ment”?  Die  Zeichensetzung  der  Shakespeareschen  Dramentexte’,  that  is, 
Shakespeare’s  punctuation  as  a  guide  to  dramatic  intention. 

Ann  Pasternak  Slater’s  Shakespeare  the  Director 25  is  a  detailed  study  of  the 
stage  symbolism  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  based  on  Quartos  and  Folio  (or,  as  the 
blurb  puts  it  ‘unadulterated  by  three  centuries’  editorial  elaboration’).  That  is 
to  say,  she  examines  not  only  authenticated  stage  directions  but  also  those 
which  can  properly  only  be  taken  as  Shakespeare’s  own,  that  is,  those  embed¬ 
ded  in  the  body  of  the  text.  She  works  towards  an  understanding  of  the 
emblematic  significance  of  much  of  Shakespeare’s  stage  action,  and  its  crucial 
relation  to  his  stage  imagery.  This  is  important  work  (though  it  must  be  said 
that  her  approach  is  not  quite  so  new  as  she  seems  to  suggest).  Sometimes  she  is 
easily  readable,  even  racy,  as  when  she  calls  the  Bad  Quartos  ‘a  raffish  ace 
witness’:  sometimes  a  certain  overdensity  and  confusion,  an  air  of  talking  to 
herself  rather  than  to  a  reader  betrays  the  book’s  (undeclared)  origin  in  a 
doctoral  thesis:  sometimes,  unfortunately,  she  is  hasty  -  where,  for  example, 
are  those  ‘endless  knightings  in  the  first  history  trilogy’?  I  can  only  recall  one. 
The  accomplishment,  however,  as  well  as  the  endeavour  deserves  salute. 
Shakespeare’s  internal  stage  directions 

ensure  that  he  can  control  the  actions  and  expressions  of  his  players, 
precisely  and  permanently,  for  as  long  as  his  words  are  obeyed.  They 
emphasise  the  power  wielded  by  some  characters,  and  the  weakness  of 


25  Shakespeare  the  Director,  by  Ann  Pasternak  Slater.  Harvester,  pp.  x  +  243.  £18.95. 
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others.  ...  by  these  internal  directions,  Shakespeare  grips  our  own 
attention,  forcing  us  to  see  what  he  wants  us  to  see,  and  even  turning  our 
heads  from  side  to  side  in  obedience  to  his  words. 

She  works  systematically  through  Action  and  Expression,  Position  on  the 
Stage,  Taking  by  the  Hand,  Kneeling,  Kissing  and  Embracing,  Weeping, 
Silence  and  Pause,  Costume,  Properties,  and  Sources,  Sub-plots  and  Conclu¬ 
sions.  She  is  wholly  admirable  on  the  fortunes  of  the  iconographic  approach, 
and  on  pp.  202-3  gives  the  finest  bibliography  on  the  subject  that  I  know.  This 
is  not  a  perfect  book,  but  it  is  one  that  is  good  to  have  as  a  marker  in  the 
movement  towards  a  new,  and  urgently  needed,  academic  understanding. 

In  ShStud  Yukio  Kato  sheds  light  through  ‘“Spotlights”  in  Shakespeare’s 
Plays' ;  that  is  ‘what  part  of  the  stage  the  audience  look  at  while  watching  a  play 
of  Shakespeare’.  The  light  is  not  quite  as  strong  as  one  might  hope,  and  indeed 
has  too  obvious  a  diffuser;  it  focuses  on  the  Dumb  Show  in  Hamlet. 

Moelwyn  Merchant  considers  ‘Shakespeare’s  Sixth  Act’  in  EDH.  He  looks 
at  the  endings  of  some  of  the  plays,  finding  that  the  theatre  ‘stops  short  of  the 
profoundest  resolutions,  leaving  them  to  the  conjecture  and  contemplation  of 
that  audience  which  is  prepared  to  continue  the  mysteries  after  the  curtain  has 
been  lowered’.  Bruce  R.  Smith  in  RenP  considers  ‘Perspectives  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Pageants-within-the-Play’,  via  Renaissance  pageants  more  generally. 
‘In  his  early  plays  Shakespeare  brings  on  pageants  as  clearly-defined  set-pieces 
...  in  his  middle  plays  he  fuses  pageant  and  play  ...  in  his  late  plays,  finally,  he 
co-ordinates  pageant  and  play.’  Ralph  Berry  announces  that  he  wants  to 
discuss  ‘some  transformations  of  the  stage  that  are  neither  plainly  reflexive  nor 
totally  submissive  to  the  autonomy  of  the  play  world.  I  have  in  mind’,  he 
continues,  ‘a  series  of  images  in  the  play-text  that  are  activated  by  the  physical 
facts  of  the  stage,  and  thus  create  a  composite  image  of  word  and  setting.’  So  in 
‘Metamorphoses  of  the  Stage’  ( SQ )  he  begins,  via  Dekker,  with  ship  scenes  as  a 
Jacobean  and  Stuart  phenomenon,  noting  that  ‘Shakespeare’s  three  plays  with 
ship  scenes  are  all  Jacobean’.  He  argues  that  in  Shakespeare  ‘a  true  shipboard 
scene  does  not  occur  until  Pericles’ ,  before  going  on  to  analyse  ‘some  instances 
in  which  the  text,  as  it  seems,  is  energized  by  the  feature  of  the  platform  stage’, 
particularly  promontory,  cliff,  and  island.  Not  all  the  arguments  here  are 
convincing,  by  any  means.  For  example,  one  wishes  to  challenge  the  notion 
that  a  slightly  tapered  stage  -  a  contentious  suggestion  indeed  -  ‘makes  the 
platform  resemble  a  crude  prow’.  More  seriously,  the  lack  of  distinction 
between  kinds  of  imagination  in  his  paragraph  on  Gloucester  on  Dover  Cliff  is 
alarming.  The  elaboration  of  Prospero’s  island  is  fanciful  to  the  point  of 
absurdity. 

Roland  Mushat  Frye’s  Shakespeare:  The  Art  of  the  Dramatist 26  was  first 
printed  in  1970,  when  it  was  not  noticed  in  YW,  and  is  now  revised.  Ten  pages 
of  Selective  Bibliography  at  the  end  reveal  it  as  conservative-comprehensive  in 
bias,  even  to  the  inclusion  of  Tillyard’s  Elizabethan  World  Picture,  and  the 
virtual  exclusion  of  everything  from  the  last  dozen  years,  which  is  a  serious 
weakness.  Such  conservatism  becomes  unfortunate  in,  for  example,  the  matter 
of  the  datings  of  the  Henry  VI  plays  or  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  or  in  very 


28  Shakespeare:  The  Art  of  the  Dramatist,  by  Roland  Mushat  Frye.  A&U  (1981). 
pp.  xii  +  271 .  hb  £6.95,  pb  £2.95. 
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many  other  matters.  The  organization  of  the  book  gives,  ‘rather  than  chapter- 
length  analyses  . . .  techniques  of  reading,  so  that  each  may  do  his  own  explor¬ 
ing  so  this  ‘topical  method’  should  produce  ‘fun  and  something  exciting  . 
The  five  parts  are  Life  and  Work,  Types  of  Plays,  Structure,  Style  and  Charac¬ 
terization.  The  tone  throughout  is  rigorously  superficial:  it  is  sad  to  find  no 
more  insight  into  the  uniquely  Shakespearean  comedy  than  ‘comedy  can  give 
us,  while  we  are  under  its  spell,  a  healthy,  hearty  and  joyful  experience  .... 
What  the  book  seems  to  be  is  a  written-up  Shakespeare  course  in  an  American 
college  or  university.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  appeal  it  can  have  in  an  English 
edition,  where  both  the  students  of  Shakespeare,  who  are  more  specialized  in 
interest,  and  the  informed  public,  which  is  large,  will  alike  feel  patronized. 

More  to  the  point  is  John  Russell  Brown’s  Discovering  Shakespeare 21  which 
starts  boldly  enough  with  an  assertion  that  the  plays  ‘reveal  their  true  natures 
only  in  performance’,  and  works  from  the  art  of  the  actor.  ‘By  adapting  an 
actor’s  means  of  exploration  to  his  own  needs,  a  reader  can  “possess”  a  text  in  a 
lively  and  personal  way,  and  start  upon  his  own  act  of  discovery.  An  opening 
chapter  exposits  well  the  Shakespearean  fluidity,  and  the  fact  of,  and  need  for, 
continual  movement  of  response.  A  chapter  opens  up  contemporary  Shake¬ 
speare,  followed  by  ‘Parts  for  Actors’,  which  disposes  of  studious  ‘character 
analysis’  by  watching  actors  learn  parts.  This  intriguing,  and  well-presented, 
strategy  is  continued  in  ‘Plays  for  Actors’,  with  illumination  of  actors  prob¬ 
lems  at  certain  points  of  certain  plays.  The  next  chapter,  ‘Personal  Impera¬ 
tives’,  suggests  considering  a  whole  play  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  role,  in 
this  case  Hamlet.  Analysis  of  textual  problems,  in  stage  terms,  follows,  and  in 
‘Speech’  Brown  wisely  suggests  avoiding  listening  to  records  of  plays,  but 
advises  to  ‘shut  yourself  away  and  read  a  whole  play  aloud’,  with  suggested 
exercises.  Here  the  book  becomes  just  a  touch  pompous,  and,  for  the  only 
time,  boring:  and  the  exercises  could  be  seen  as  a  mite  self-indulgent.  But 
‘Motivation  and  Subtext’  opens  up  aspects  of  Othello  of  real  interest,  con¬ 
tinued  in  ‘Shows  for  Audiences’,  and  finally  examining  stage  action  in  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing.  Under  ‘Context’  he  gives  a  lively  exploration  of  intellec¬ 
tual  and  other  sources,  and  three  pages  of  brisk  ‘Suggestions  for  Further 
Reading’  conclude  this  unexpectedly  attractive  book.  John  Russell  Brown’s 
Shakespeare’s  Dramatic  Style 28  is  re-issued  in  paperback  (see  YW  51.157-8). 

Kestrel  Books  have  issued  for  children  Shakespeare  and  His  Theatre 29  in 
which  John  Russell  Brown  explains  the  building,  working,  destruction,  and 
rebuilding  of  the  Globe,  fitting  of  the  plays  to  the  stage  being  left  to  the  young 
readers’  imaginations.  Some  of  the  conjectures  of  shape  and  size  are  now  out  of 
date:  but  this  is  primarily  a  picture-book,  and  its  glory  is  a  profusion  of  splendid 
illustration  by  David  Gentleman. 

The  constituent  parts  of  Shakespeare  in  Perspective ,  Volume  One30  varied  as 
they  are,  are  still  a  good  deal  better  than  the  Introduction,  which  speaks  of  ‘the 
perfect  harmony  between  the  visual  and  the  verbal  that  occurred  in  so  many  of 

27  Discovering  Shakespeare:  A  New  Guide  to  the  Plays,  by  John  Russell  Brown. 
Macmillan,  pp.  viii  +  165.  hb  £12,  pb  £3.50. 

28  Shakespeare’s  Dramatic  Style,  by  John  Russell  Brown.  Heinemann.  pp.  x  +  191. 
pb  £3.50. 

29  Shakespeare  and  His  Theatre ,  by  John  Russell  Brown,  illus.  by  David  Gentleman. 
Kestrel/Penguin,  pp.  64.  £5.50. 

30  Shakespeare  in  Perspective,  Vol.  One,  ed.  by  Roger  Sales.  Ariel,  pp.  279.  £3.95. 
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the  television  programmes’  (i.e.  the  BBC/Time- Life  Shakespeare  produc¬ 
tions),  which  is  not  quite  how  many  people  saw  them.  The  tone  of  congratulat¬ 
ory  amazement  is  unhappy.  But  the  thirty-six  essays,  two  to  a  play,  are  worth 
having:  they  are  the  texts  of  the  radio  and  television  ‘Prefaces’  and  ‘Shake¬ 
speare  in  Perspective  programmes  given  before  each  play  was  transmitted.  An 
authority  (distinctly  mixed  in  value)  is  coupled  with  an  actor  (excellent  value 
each  time)  on  a  fair  mixture  of  half  the  canon.  The  person-to-person  style  does 
not  jar  too  badly  and  a  good  deal  of  good  information,  and  good  sense,  comes 
across  in  what  are  effectively  spoken  programme-notes.  1  treasure  Donald 
Sinden  on  the  agonies  of  being  made  up  and  costumed  to  look  like  Holbein’s 
Henry  VIII,  and  Janet  Suzman  on  As  You  Like  It,  and  much  else. 

Gareth  Lloyd-Evans  s  The  Upstart  Crow:  An  Introduction  to  Shakespeare’ s 
Plays31  is  a  reprinting  in  one  volume,  slightly  abridged,  of  the  same  author’s 
five  Writers  and  Critics  books  on  Shakespeare,  and  as  such  will  be  as  welcome 
as  those  have  been.  His  aim  is  to  combine  the  scholarly  with  the  experience  of 
stage  performance.  The  plays  are  taken  in  rough  chronological  order,  and  are 
on  the  whole  illuminated:  irritating  errors  of  fact  -  it  was  not  a  cannon-ball  that 
caused  the  burning  down  of  the  Globe  -  and  a  failure  to  bring  comment  up  to 
date  in  some  matters  of  scholarship  -  it  is  lamentable  to  include  without 
comment  Tillyard  s  wartime  Shakespeare’ s  History  Plays  book  in  a  brief  Read¬ 
ing  List  -  detract  from  the  value:  moreover,  the  text  reveals  what  is  clear  in  the 
Introduction,  a  waspish  tone  of  defensiveness  which  sits  very  uncomfortably 
with  the  largeness  of  Shakespeare’s  mind  and  heart.  Lloyd-Evans  seems  to 
dislike  much  of  the  century  he  lives  in,  and  such  shading  seems  to  prevent  him 
getting  to  matters  at  depth.  When  he  says,  discussing  A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  'If  there  is  one  generalization,  which  few  would  deny,  about  Shake¬ 
speare’s  dramatic  work,  it  is  that  it  was  written  by  a  man  who  had  a  detestation 
of  disorder  and  chaos  . . .’  he  reveals  in  that  word  ‘detestation’  a  lack  of 
sympathy  for  the  essential  part  that  chaos  plays  in  the  creative  process:  such 
comments  -  and  they  are  frequent  -  render  the  book  superficial,  which  is 
distressing  coming  from  the  Reader  in  Dramatic  Literature  at  Birmingham 
University. 

David  Scott  Kastan’s  Shakespeare  and  the  Shapes  of  Time32,  though  covering 
a  lot  of  Shakespeare,  is  a  different  thing  altogether.  Kastan  points  out  that 
‘Shakespeare  answers  Time’s  insistent  call’  with  a  ‘complex  grammar  of 
forms’.  Learned  in  the  developing  Renaissance  curiosity  about  Time,  Kastan  is 
able  to  show  clearly  the  fundamental  difference,  in  the  functions  of  time, 
between  the  open-ended  history  plays,  the  closed  tragedies,  and  the  new  vision 
of  the  romances  -  there  is  some  fine  writing  on  Cymbeline.  He  says  that 
Shakespeare’s 

extraordinarily  rich  consciousness  of  time  is  easily  demonstrated,  yet  it 
manifests  itself  not  in  the  articulation  of  any  substantive  theoretical 
positions  but  in  his  efforts  to  organize  the  intensities  of  feeling  and 
thought  that  emerge  from  the  complex  character  time  comes  to  assume 


31  The  Upstart  Crow:  An  Introduction  to  Shakespeare’s  Plays,  by  Gareth  Lloyd  Evans. 
Dent.  pp.  ix  +  404.  hb  £12.95,  pb  £5.95. 

32  Shakespeare  and  the  Shapes  of  Time,  by  David  Scott  Kastan.  Macmillan,  pp.  viii  + 
197.  £20. 
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in  the  Renaissance  . . .  The  significant  encounter  is  dramatic  not 

discursive. 

This  is  important.  Kastan’s  particularly  valuable  understandings  are  first  of 
Shakespeare  working  so  variously,  even  within  a  genre,  and  secondly  of  the 
unusually  wide  terms  of  reference  of  European  thought  within  which  Shake¬ 
speare  must  now  properly  be  considered.  The  latter  insight  is  handled  with 
some  tact:  the  last  twenty  pages  of  the  volume  make  something  much  more 
than  a  checklist  of  essential  reading  on  the  subject.  Kastan’s  skills  of  expression 
are  commendable:  ‘In  the  world  of  comedy,  “th  argument  of  Time  ...  is  a 
mere  lovers’  quarrel;  in  the  romances  it  is  a  pitched  battle.  He  is  especially 
good  at  showing  how  dramatic  form  is  dictated  by  differing  pressures,  allowing 
him  to  demonstrate  most  lucidly,  for  example,  why  Richard  II  is  not  a  tragedy, 
or  why  Richard  III  might  be  considered  a  romance,  or  the  uniqueness  of 
Macbeth,  about  which  he  writes  shrewdly,  as  he  does  about  Henry  V  and  King 
Lear  (‘Time  in  King  Lear  may  be  the  father  of  truth,  but  truth  is  too  often  an 
ugly  and  ungrateful  child’).  At  the  heart  of  the  book  is  the  sense  of  the  shift 
from  the  medieval  view  of  time  as  a  dimension  of  God’s  providence  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  sight  of  complex  human  experience  in,  and  of,  time. 

Norman  Rabkin,  whose  Shakespeare  and  the  Common  Understanding  ( YW 
48.143-4)  has  been  an  important  book  for  many,  carries  the  idea  of  ‘com¬ 
plementarity’  further  in  Shakespeare  and  the  Problem  of  Meaning33,  which  is 
also  important.  In  it  he  collects  the  revised  form  of  three  essays,  on  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Henry  V,  and  the  romances,  and  adds  a  new  one.  The 
burden  of  his  song  is  a  plea  to  return  to  ‘meaning’  that  Shakespeare’s  plays 
make  -  ‘a  set  of  perceptions  of  demarcated  aspects  of  existential  complexity’, 
after  so  much  loud,  bad,  and  anti-interpretative  criticism.  He  begins  with  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  demonstrating  not  only  the  follies  of  some  thematic 
criticism,  but  the  confusion  in  genuine  attempts  to  understand  the  problems 
and  ambivalences  in  a  play  in  which  ‘at  every  point  at  which  we  want  simplicity 
we  get  complexity’.  The  good  Shakespeare  critic,  Rabkin  says,  ‘must  point  out 
the  patterns  of  the  dance  ...  he  must  fight  against  the  urge  to  closure  which,  as  a 
gifted  audience,  he  -feels  with  a  particular  intensity’.  He  writes  of  ‘Shake¬ 
speare’s  profounder  art  . . .  ultimately  irreducible  to  an  explanatory  schema’. 
The  chapter  on  Henry  V  is  a  revision  of  his  1 977  SQ  piece,  ‘Rabbits,  Ducks  and 
Henry  V'  (YW  58.158),  pursuing  ‘a  complexity  that  undercuts  thematic  para¬ 
digms’.  He  argues  ‘that  in  Henry  V  Shakespeare  created  a  work  whose  ultimate 
power  is  precisely  the  fact  that  it  points  in  two  opposite  directions  . . .’  via 
attractive  readings  of  each  of  the  Henry  TV  plays.  On  the  last  two  romances, 
Rabkin  points  in  the  direction  of  acknowledging  the  importance  in  them  of 
both  nature  and  art,  and  does  so  through  illuminating  illustration  from  the 
novels  of  Thomas  Mann.  The  long  new  essay  is  entitled  ‘Tragic  Meanings:  The 
Redactor  as  Critic’.  Here  he  turns  to  the  tragedies,  and  examines  them  first 
through  the  ‘criticism’  offered  in  Restoration  adaptations  and  imitations.  This 
is  a  useful  strategy:  he  examines  principally  All  For  Love  and  -  not  usually 
considered  in  this  light  -  Otway’s  Venice  Preserved,  which  he  sees  as  Shake¬ 
spearean  not  only  in  ambivalence,  but  also  in  imitative  tone  and  language,  with 


33  Shakespeare  and  the  Problem  of  Meaning,  by  Norman  Rabkin.  UChic.  pp.  x  +  165. 
£3.95. 
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spedfic  modelling  on  Julius  Caesar,  though  he  says  revealingly  ‘the  real  lessons 
of  Shakespearean  tragedy  were  lost  on  Otway’.  He  then  looks  briefly  at  Tate’s 
Lear  before  analysing  Cibber’s  Richard  III  with  close  reference  to  the  Henry 
PlaYs>  the  anguish  of  a  family  gone  sour’,  to  try  to  understand  ‘what 
Shakespeare  discovered  in  composing  Richard  IIP,  going  on  to  Shadwell’s 
hmon  of  Athens,  or  the  Man-Hater ,  and  Tate’s  Coriolanus. 

Kathleen  M.  Lea  writes  in  the  Helen  Gardner  Festschrift34  on  ‘Shake¬ 
speare  s  Inner  Stage’,  that  is,  not  about  ‘the  non-existent  alcove  at  the  back  of 
the  Swan  ,  but  tellingly  about  the  moments  when  personification  and  persona 
join,  moments  ‘of  perfect  stereoscopic  vision’: 

When  it  is  a  case  of  reconciling  the  impression  of  an  individual  with  a 
sudden  insight  into  the  general  significance  given  by  his  moral  abstract, 
at  that  moment  we  see  two  faces  to  one  person. 

For  example,  Timon’s  'I  am  Misanthropos’.  This  too-brief  essay  is  finely 
suggestive  and  revealing,  and  points  at  the  means  of  further  ‘insight’. 

Sukanta  Chaudhuri's  book,  Infirm  Glory 35,  is  also  important.  He  points  out 
that  in  the  Renaissance,  ‘disruption  of  the  intellectual  order  is  part  of  a  still 
wider  spirit  of  doubt  and  gloom’,  that  scepticism  ‘is  the  tip  of  an  iceberg  of 
doubt  and  self-distrust’.  Renaissance  thinkers  ‘pass  from  an  intellectual  to  a 
moral  analysis,  with  a  basic  admission  of  man’s  imperfect  moral  nature’.  The 
book  opens  with  discussion  of  the  scepticism  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Rabelais, 
and  Montaigne.  He  finds  the  double  movement  in  most  Renaissance  thought 
'an  equivocal,  often  hesitant  resort  to  humanity,  opposed  by  a  deep  and  most 
unequivocal  distrust  of  man’.  This  understanding  is  not  new:  but  Professor 
Chaudhuri  expresses  it  with  an  attractive  lucidity.  A  chapter  on  Humanists  and 
Reformers  begins  with  Neo-Platonists  and  continues  with  Erasmus,  conclud¬ 
ing  with  Scholastic  and  Protestant  theologians,  with  some  balanced  writing  on 
Calvin,  ‘the  most  paradoxical  assertion  of  the  human  spirit  in  the  age’.  He 
concludes,  ‘The  same  doubts  and  limitations  underlie  the  work  of  Scholastic, 
humanist  and  Reformer.  What  shifts,  wavers  and  collapses  is  the  delicate 
superstructure  of  a  new  optimism.’ 

Sections  on  Sidney,  Bacon,  Burton,  Spenser,  Greville,  and  Donne,  lead  by 
way  of  Marlowe  to  Shakespeare,  the  heart  of  the  book. 

The  growth  of  Shakespeare’s  distinctive  view  of  man  appears  principally 
in  Hamlet ,  the  dark  comedies,  and  the  tragedies  following  them;  but  it  is 
with  his  most  brilliant  comic  creation  that  the  story  may  be  said  to  begin. 

He  argues  that  ‘Shakespeare  confuses  our  responses  so  that ...  a  simple  moral 
interpretation  is  not  possible’,  seeing  Montaigne’s  scepticism  in  Falstaff,  and 
sharpening  what  is  meant  by  ‘Rabelaisian’  in  his  ‘bleak’  picture  of  life,  where 
the  appetites  are  not  heroic,  but  imperfections:  a  disordered  humanity  remote 
from  the  royal  ideal.  Hamlet  is  studied  at  equal  length,  making  a  statement 
about  the  play’s  failure  to  bring  moral  satisfaction,  ‘an  infinitely  complex, 
infinitely  suffering  moral  ideal,  incompatible  with  the  very  terms  of  human 


34  English  Renaissance  Studies  Presented  to  Dame  Helen  Gardner  in  honour  of  her 
seventieth  birthday.  OUP  (1980).  pp.  viii  +  304.  £20. 

35  Infirm  Glory:  Shakespeare  and  the  Renaissance  Image  of  Man ,  by  Sukanta 
Chaudhuri.  OUP  (1981).  pp.  xiv  +  231.  £12.50. 
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existence’.  By  contrast,  Troilus  and  Cressida  is  ‘Shakespeare’s  closest 
approach  to  total  negation’  and  Measure  for  Measure  ‘presents  us  with  new 
problems,  but  also  new  hope’.  In  Othello,  King  Lear,  and  Macbeth  Shake¬ 
speare  achieves  a  unique  and  paradoxical  feat.  Through  the  spectacle  of  tol  y, 
sin  and  suffering,  he  builds  up  an  image  of  heroic  man,  with  titanic  powers  of 
both  perception  and  action.’  There  follow  thirty  pages  on  King  Lear,  Macbeth, 
Coriolanus,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra  to  which  I  shall  frequently  return  for 
their  knowledge  of  and  insight  into  Shakespeare’s  conception  of  man  which 
Chaudhuri  reveals,  ‘Shakespeare’s  strongest  presentations  of  morally  creative 
energy’.  The  book  closes  with  a  demonstration  of  the  change  of  perspective  in 
the  Last  Plays,  and  five  pages  on  Milton. 

Marion  Trousdale’s  Shakespeare  and  the  Rhetoricians36  is  a  book  that  needs 
to  be  read  carefully,  and  immediately  reread.  Far  from  being  the  catalogue  of 
tropes  that  one  might  expect  from  the  title,  it  is  a  critical  study  of  a  Renaissance 
view  of  language  and  of  the  ways  in  which  such  a  view  changes  our  sense  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays.  The  seven  chapters  are  steps  in  a  logical  progress,  starting 
from  ‘The  Notion  of  Method’  which  looks  at  a  rhetorician,  Richard  Rainolde, 
on  the  Trojan  War  and  compares  it  with  E.  E.  Stoll  on  Othello,  both  of  whom 
demonstrate  attitudes  towards  language  which  can  be  seen  as  intellectual 
structures  by  means  of  which  a  text  can  be  generated  and  defined.  Such  verbal 
models  as  Rainolde  and  other  authors  of  school  texts  provided,  she  says, ‘a 
kind  of  grammar’  and  ‘generated  literary  texts  . . .  Erasmus’s  De  Copia  I 
believe  to  be  the  most  important  of  these  models’.  With  Shakespeare  in  mind 
she  looks  at  modes  of  composition,  which  are  as  well  modes  of  perception. 
Sixteenth-century  ‘Assumptions  of  Rhetoric’,  principally  belief  in  the  disjunc¬ 
tion  between  words  and  things,  lead  to  a  chapter  on  The  Criterion  of  Richness 
in  which  Erasmus  is  central,  with  an  exhilarating  leap  to  Hamlet,  via  a  touch  of 
transformational  grammar.  A  fine  and  detailed  chapter  on  Richard  II  applies 
the  rhetorical  models  examined  to  ‘the  ways  in  which  Shakespeare  composed 
his  plays’.  In  ‘Consciousness  as  Delight’  Puttenham  is  related  to  Love's 
Labour’s  Lost. 

This  bald  summary  -  we  are  still  only  half  way  into  the  book  -  does  scant 
justice  to  Professor  Trousdale’s  densely  worked  book:  in  particular,  the 
longest  chapter,  ‘The  Didactic  Intent’,  relating  to  Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar,  and 
Measure  for  Measure.  ‘In  a  Barthian  sense  ...  the  Elizabethans  wrote  rather 
than  read  the  text’,  though  there  are  important  distinctions  between  the 
structuralism  of  the  twentieth  century  and  the  methods  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury:  these  distinctions  occupy  the  final  chapter,  through  work  on  Othello .  The 
importance  of  Professor  Trousdale’s  book,  already  significant,  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  grow  in  the  years  to  come. 

This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  to  one  of  the  finest  books  on  Shakespeare 
for  a  long  time,  which  YW  omitted  when  it  first  appeared:  Emrys  Jones’s  The 
Origins  of  Shakespeare31 .  The  delay  has  brought  the  advantage  that  it  can  now 
be  seen  clearly  that  the  book  is  indeed  significant,  and  has  been  among  other 
things  the  channel  leading  to  the  increasing  flood  of  sixteenth-century  human- 
iststudies.  ‘What  we  need’,  says  Jones  in  the  now-celebrated  opening  chapter, 
‘is  a  more  historically  adequate  idea  not  only  of  the  man  himself  but  of  the  age 


36  Shakespeare  and  the  Rhetoricians,  by  Marion  Trousdale.  Scolar.  pp.  xiii  +  206.  £15. 

37  The  Origins  of  Shakespeare,  by  Emrys  Jones.  OUP  (1978).  pp.  vi  +  290.  £13.50. 
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which  produced  him’,  for  ‘Shakespeare  is  still  under-intellectualized,  his  mental 
powers  still  underestimated.’  Above  all,  Christian  humanism  ‘is  the  primary 
cultural  fact  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  England’,  and  of  supreme  importance 
was  Erasmus,  ‘the  one  humanist  who  was  superlatively  important  for  Tudor 
civilization’  -  ‘And  among  the  Elizabethans  Shakespeare  responded  more 
deeply  than  anyone  to  the  Erasmian  paradoxes  of  the  wisdom  of  folly  and  the 
folly  of  wisdom.’ 

For  all  its  alarming  narrowness,  its  quite  excessive  orientation  to  the 
classical  past,  Tudor  education  proved  itself  wonderfully  adapted  to 
producing  not  merely  competent  classical  scholars  but  endlessly 
resourceful  practitioners  in  English.  The  number  of  good  writers  to 
appear  in  the  second  half  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  is  more  than  surprising:  it 
astonishes  . . .  Without  Erasmus,  no  Shakespeare. 

Jones  shows  the  multivoiced  nature  of  Shakespeare  contrasted  with  Marlowe, 
and  related  to  humanist  rhetorical  training.  The  second  chapter  shows  that 
Shakespeare  was  not  just  a  child  of  humanism,  but  ‘the  heir  to  two  distinct 
traditions  at  whose  convergence  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  and  both 
of  which  he  had  the  genius  to  fructify’.  The  other  is  the  medieval  tradition, 
particularly  that  of  the  Mystery  Cycles.  Jones  makes  brilliant  structural  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  Passion  sequence  and  the  fall  of  Duke  Humphrey  in  2 
Henry  VI,  and  points  later  in  Lear,  Coriolanus.  and  Timon,  before  seeing  other 
parts  of  mystery  plays  behind  Othello  and  Macbeth.  Two  chapters  on  ‘Shake¬ 
speare  and  Euripides’,  ‘Tragic  Passion’  and  ‘Tragic  Sentiment’,  trace,  most 
interestingly,  Shakespeare’s  likely  knowledge  of  Euripides,  again  through 
Erasmus,  with  particular  reference  to  Titus  Andronicus  and  Julius  Caesar.  The 
heart  of  the  book,  and  half  the  total,  is  made  up  of  essays  on  Shakespeare’s 
early  histories,  including  King  John:  he  sees  the  earlier  plays  as  a  three-part 
sequence  and  a  separate  play,  Richard  III,  as  Folio  presents  them,  and  has 
much  of  great  significance  to  say.  A  notable  characteristic  of  Jones  is  the 
lucidity  with  which  he  presents  matters  which  should  have  been  thought  of  in 
connection  with  certain  plays  or  passages,  but  somehow  weren’t,  like  the 
demonstration  of  Elyot’s  Governor  as  crucially  important  for  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  2  Henry  VI.  On  Richard  III  he  is  magnificent,  showing  how  ‘the  classical 
is  made  English,  the  English  [i.e.  medieval]  is  enriched  and  rounded  out  on 
classical  forms  and  prototypes’.  These  chapters  are  something  more  than  a 
combination  of  commentary  and  source-study:  they  have  an  aim  to  show  that 
‘Dryden  was  wrong:  Shakespeare  was  not  “naturally  learned”  ...  He  had  been 
taught  expertly  in  an  age  outstanding  for  its  educational  achievements.’ 

By  being  taught  how  to  use  for  his  own  ends  the  intellectual  resources  of 
his  time,  he  became  the  greatest  of  dramatists  .  The  tradition  that  he  was 
an  untaught  genius  belongs  to  romance,  not  history. 

Appendixes  contain  essays  on  Shakespeare  and  Seneca,  and  Lucan;  on  ‘The 
Player  King  before  Shakespeare’  and  ‘Shakespeare’s  Hubert’. 

In  RenP  Barbara  J.  Baines,  in  ‘Shakespeare’s  Plays  and  the  Erasmian  Box’ 
says  that  ‘little  effort  has  been  made  to  account  historically  for  Shakespeare’s 
preoccupation  with  the  inside-outside  duality  of  man  and  with  the  related 
theatrum  mundi  trope’.  She  suggests  that  his  concern  with  both  derives  from 
Erasmus,  especially  the  Silenus  box  of  Alcibiades,  known  also  as  the  Socratic 
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box  In  The  Praise  of  Folly  Erasmus  links  that  with  the  theatrum  mundi  trope. 
Here  can  be  seen  developing  his  preoccupation  with  ‘the  gap  between  what  is 
and  what  should  be  or,  (what  is  worse)  between  what  is  and  what  pretends  to 
be’  (Barnes  quotes  Sister  Geraldine  Thompson).  This  interesting  and  suggest¬ 
ive  short  piece  shows  relevance  to  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Cymbelme. 

In  SJH  Helmut  Bonheim  writes  in  English  ‘Shakespeare  and  the  Novel  of 
His  Time’,  showing  his  debt  to  English  prose  writers:  ‘at  least  four  ol  the 
English  authors  he  drew  from  were  also  considered  important  prose  writers  in 
their  day  as  in  ours’,  i.e.  Lyly,  Lodge,  Sidney,  and  Greene.  This  is  a  useful 
survey.  In  N&Q  R.  A.  L.  Burnet  postulates  further  Shakespearean  echoes 
from  the  Geneva  Bible,  especially  Job  I— VII,  particularly  noting  the  margins. 
Arthur  Sherbo  in  SQ,  ‘A  Neglected  Critic  of  Shakespeare’s  Poetry’,  offers  the 
notes  of  the  mysterious,  forgotten  (and  totally  forgettable)  W  on  Malone  s 
edition  of  the  poems  and  sonnets.  In  English  James  Ogden  and  A.  Jonathan 
Bate  comment  briefly  on  Shakespearean  backgrounds  to  Keats  s  Nighting¬ 
ale’.  SJW  has  Anselm  Schlosser,  ‘Der  Friedensgedanke  bei  Shakespeare  ; 
Armin-Gerd  Kuckhoff,  ‘Was  sagen  die  Volksgestalten  in  den  Werken  Shake- 
speares  zum  Kneg?’,  and  Thomas  Metscher,  ‘Kneg  und  Frieden  bei  Shake¬ 
speare,  im  weltliterarischen  Kontext’.  SJW  also  reprints  Robert  Weimann  s 
‘Society  and  the  Individual  in  Shakespeare’s  Conception  of  Character’,  with¬ 
out  acknowledgement,  from  ShS  34  ( YW  62.184). 

Da  Capo  Press  have  reprinted  E.  W.  Naylor’s  Shakespeare  Music 38  of  19~7, 
a  splendid  collection  of  piano-and-other  arrangements  of  Elizabethan  music, 
with  accounts  of  instruments  and  texts.  This  is  an  essential  book  for  all  editors. 

So,  finally  in  this  section,  to  the  oddest,  most  intriguing,  and  in  many  ways 
the  most  enjoyable  ‘Shakespeare’  book  for  a  long  time:  Shakespeare  Stories, 
edited  and  introduced  by  Giles  Gordon39.  ‘It  seemed  an  intriguing  prospect’, 
writes  Gordon,  ‘to  suggest  to  twenty  of  our  best  writers  that  each  should 
compose  a  story,  inspired  by  or  derived  from  Shakespeare.  So  here  is  Salman 
Rushdie  with  a  Shandean  Yorick,  Emma  Tennant  with  a  daffodil-growing  Mr 
Leontes,  Gabriel  Josipovici  with  a  late  Malvolio,  Francis  King  with  a  modern 
Timon,  Kingsley  Amis’s  Macbeth  on  a  Papal  visit,  David  Pownall’s  Richard  III 
in  a  haunting  purgatory,  Elizabeth  Troop’s  memoir  of  the  greatest  Shake¬ 
spearean  actress,  Dame  Laura  Tate.  Some  work  at  an  area  a  long  way  from  the 
play,  like  William  Boyd’s  clever  ‘Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Flying  Officer  J', 
or  Fred  Urquhart’s  ‘The  Secretest  Man  of  Blood’,  or  Elspeth  Davie’s  ‘A 
Botanist’s  Romance’ ;  or  take  a  very  glancing  view  indeed,  like  Brigid  Brophy’s 
4De  Bilbow’,  or  Paul  Bailey’s  powerful  account  of  a  modern  Sycorax  in  ‘A 
Mother’s  Lament’,  or  an  Elsinore  translated  to  modern  suburbia  in  Iain 
Crichton  Smith’s  ‘What  to  do  about  Ralph?’.  David  Hughes’s  ‘Rough  Magic’ 
has  a  castaway  actor  preparing  for  Prospero,  Angela  Carter’s  blandly  titled 
‘Overture  and  Incidental  Music  for  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ’  has  a 
high-fantastic  fairy  world  indeed,  in  an  English  wood  complete  with  rain  and 
colds.  Godfrey  Smith’s  ‘Letter  from  Leah’  explains  how  it  all  went  Shylock’s 
way.  Allan  Massie  retells  Othello  with  a  young  black  boxer  as  hero.  The 
collection  is  worth  attention  in  YW  because  these  imaginings  do  frequently  stir 


38  Shakespeare  Music  (Music  of  the  Period),  ed.  by  E.  W.  Naylor.  Da  Capo  (1973). 
pp.  xvii  +  67.  £13. 

39  Shakespeare  Stories,  ed.  and  intro,  by  Giles  Gordon.  HH.  pp.  239.  £7.95. 
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the  mind  like  the  best  criticism:  in  particular  three  -  Robert  Nye  on  The 
Second  Best  Bed  J.  L.  Carr  on  what  became  of  Feeble,  and  above  all  Paul 
Ableman  s  We  that  are  young’  which  obstinately  sits  in  the  mind  beside 
recollection  of  King  Lear. 


(b)  Comedies 

In  a  long  article,  ‘The  Art  of  Comic  Duologue’  ( ShS ),  Robert  Wilcher  says 
that  compared  with  detailed  studies  of  solo  clowning,  ‘that  other  familiar 
routine  of  popular  comedy  -  the  double-act  -  has  been  somewhat  neglected’ 
He  examines  comic  duologues  in  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  and  Hamlet  to 
indicate  the  variety.  He  identifies  three  types  of  comic  duologue  in  the  early 
plays,  shedding  considerable  light  on  the  subject.  He  finds  all  three  kinds  of 
comic  duologue  in  As  You  Like  It,  which,  ‘more  than  any  other  of  the  mature 
plays,  is  built  upon  conversations  between  two  characters’:  Touchstone  pro¬ 
vides  the  main  focus,  as  an  artificial,  rather  than  a  natural,  fool,  who  makes  an 
illustration  of  the  breaking  up  of  conventional  relationships  within  the 
duologue,  and  is  symptomatic,  as  in  the  later  plays,  of  deeper  disturbances, 
demonstrated  by  the  discomforts  caused  by  Touchstone’s  attempts  with  Corin 
and  with  William.  ‘In  Twelfth  Night,  Shakespeare  uses  the  technique  of  the 
conduct  his  most  Penetrating  psychological  study  of  the  domestic 
oo  •  "  richer  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  exchanges,  especially  in  Ill.i.  His 
final  section  notes,  correctly,  that  ‘the  subtlety  with  which  Shakespeare  uses 
the  familiar  modes  of  the  double-act  in  Hamlet  has  not  been  fully  appreciated’ 
continuing  with  a  helpful  analysis. 

Also  in  ShS,  Bruce  Erlich  offers  a  cleverly  worked-out  neostructuralist 
essay,  ‘Queenly  Shadows:  On  Mediation  in  Two  Comedies’.  He  examines  less 
‘“what  he  has  to  say”  than  a  coherence  of  materials  and  theme,  historical 
context  and  cognitive  form  which  makes  communication  with  audiences  poss¬ 
ible  at  all  .  Erlich  s  first  section  concludes  with  a  sweeping  announcement  of 
how  it  looks  from  the  University  of  Nebraska  -  Lincoln,  with  which  not 
everyone  might  agree: 

Thus,  in  a  formula,  the  class  struggle  and  social  mobility  of  the  late 
Tudor  age  are  to  the  dominant  ideology  of  ‘degree,  priority  and  place’  in 
the  same  relation  as  Nature  is  to  Culture.  Once  the  Nature/Culture 
problem  is  established,  it  becomes  itself  an  opposition  transformed 
metaphorically  into  other  contrasts  and  ramifying  throughout  the 
Shakespearian  canon. 

What  follows  are  eight  logical  positions  for  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  beginning 
‘la  Can  persons  of  the  same  nature  share  the  same  culture?’  and  ending  ‘4b 
Can  persons  of  different  cultures  share  different  natures?’  with  an  ingenious 
fitting  of  the  play  onto  that  grid,  before  showing  how  the  play’s  ‘movement  is 
thus  from  asymmetrical  relations  among  characters  (same  to  different)  to 
symmetrical  ones  (same  to  same)’  related  to  the  ‘Elizabethan  ideology  of 
hierarchy’.  He  says,  ‘Other  symmetrical  reversals  and  reciprocity  indicate 
mediation  has  been  achieved.’  This  ‘mediation’  by  Portia  is  shown  elsewhere: 
‘Her  companions  in  Shakespearian  drama  are  kings  and  fools  who  bridge 
antitheses  by  combining  in  themselves  something  of  both  terms  . . .’  Such 
Levi-Straussian  analysis  continues,  before  a  long,  detailed  and  parallel  analysis 
of  love  relations  in  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  This  essay  is  undoubtedly 
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stimulating,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  flawed  by  the  sudden  leaps  of  equation 
familiar  in  this  kind  of  criticism,  whereby  the  argument  sweeps  grandly  over 
such  crevasses  as  .  the  social  complexity  of  Italy  (i.e.  of  Tudor  London)  or 
the  assertion  that  Jewishness,  even  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  is  Nature  and 
Culture  whereas  Christianity  is  only  Culture.  Such  work  insists  on  playing  a 
structuralist  game  entirely  on  its  own  ground.  And  the  intention  at  the  same 
time  to  solve  the  riddle,  as  it  were,  of  Tudor  London  seems  overconfident,  and 
too  much  occupied  with  stereotypes. 

At  the  start  of  a  lengthy  study  in  SQ,  ‘Androgyny  Seen  Through  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Disguise’,  Robert  Kimbrough  says  ‘We  do  Shakespeare  a  disservice 
not  to  accept  his  women  as  women’,  giving  a  trenchant  illustration  trom  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona  IV.iv.  A  sketchy  account  of  the  notion  of  androgyny  and 
increasing  Renaissance  awareness  of  it  as  a  paradox  leads  to  concentration  on 
Portia,  Rosalind,  and  Viola,  particularly  the  latter.  Kimbrough  notes  how 
‘Rosalind  carries  her  double  role  with  ease  and  accomplishment’  but  he  goes 
on  to  assert  ‘her  seemingly  anti-female  jibes  have  not  been  understood  as  ways 
of  wrestling  with  attributes  created  by  women  for  society’,  before  arguing  ‘As  a 
magician/alchemist,  Rosalind  will  take  the  male-Rosalind  and  the  female- 
Rosalind  and  merge  them  into  a  human-Rosalind.’  By  contrast,  in  Twelfth 
Night,  ‘the  girl-as-boy  motif  is  presented  as  somewhat,  though  innocently, 
unnatural’.  Kimbrough  belongs  to  that  school  of  American  criticism  which  can 
confidently  claim  inside  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  s  intentions  .  His  reading 
of  the  comedies  is  certainly  sensitive,  but  Nancy  K.  Hayles’s  ShS  32  essay  (YW 
60.143-4)  offered  the  reader  more  insight  and  allowed  Shakespeare  an 
altogether  larger  canvas,  which  must  surely  be  right. 

In  ShakS  Richard  Paul  Knowles  gives  in  ‘  “The  More  Delay’d,  Delighted": 
Theophames  in  the  Last  Plays’  a  straightforward  and  useful  account  of 
theophanies,  pointing  out  among  much  else  the  presence  of  Apollo  in  The 
Winter’s  Tale  IILi.  -  ‘the  first  real  relief  from  the  pain  inflicted  on  us  by 
Leontes’  diseased  imagination’.  In  SQ  in  ‘The  Ass  Motif  in  The  Comedy  of 
Errors  and  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream’ ,  Deborah  Baker  Wyrick  feels  that 
the  frequency  of  the  appearance  of  the  word  ‘ass  in  Shakespeare  (eighty-eight 
times)  ‘makes  one  suspect  that  it  is  a  word  rich  in  thematic  associations  and  in 
dramatic  applications’.  And  to  the  surprise  of  absolutely  nobody,  that  is 
precisely  what  her  long,  dense,  and  indeed  illustrated  article  shows.  An 
examination  of  the  ass  motif’s  appearance  ...  can  illuminate  Shakespeare’s 
inventive  transformation  of  this  seemingly  unassuming  word  into  a  complex 
verbal  cipher.’  Quite  so.  There  are  several  dozen  uses  in  Shakespeare  of  the 
word  ‘cat’,  which  I  recommend  for  her  next  SQ  piece. 

CUP  have  reprinted  ten  of  the  ShS  pieces  of  recent  times  on  the  Problem 
Plays40,  accompanied  by  eight  extracts  from  reviews  and  twenty  excellent 
illustrations.  The  volume  is  good  to  have.  Leah  Scragg  has  published  The 
Metamorphosis  of  Gallathea:  A  Study  in  Creative  Adaptation41 ,  the  heart  of 
which,  an  account  of  the  influence  of  Lyly  on  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  and  A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  appeared  in  ShS  30  (YW  58.165).  ShakS  has  a 


40  Aspects  of  Shakespeare’s  ‘Problem  Plays’,  ed.  by  Kenneth  Muir  and  Stanley  Wells. 
CUP.  pp.  vii  +  153.  hb  £17.50,  pb  £5.50. 

41  The  Metamorphosis  of  Gallathea:  A  Study  in  Creative  Adaptation,  by  Leah  Scragg. 
UPA.  pp.  vii  +  141.  hb  $18.50,  pb  $7.75. 
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most  interesting  account  of  the  Russian  interest  in  Shakespeare,  which  is  great, 
in  Irene  R.  Makaryk’s  ‘Soviet  Views  of  Shakespeare’s  Comedies’.  In  a  dozen 
years  after  the  Second  World  War,  there  were  more  than  three  hundred  Soviet 
productions  of  Shakespeare:  but  unlike  Russian  ‘Hamletism’,  the  comedies 
have  been  less  Russianly  taken.  This  very  long  and  somewhat  plodding  article 
is  essential  reading  for  those  rare  souls  caught  on  Russian  Shakespeare. 

( c)  Histories 

In  SJW  Willi  Schrader  writes  ‘Das  Aktuelle  und  das  Historische’.  By  an 
oversight,  YW  did  not  notice  a  year  or  two  ago  Peter  Saccio’s  deservedly 
popular  Shakespeare’s  English  Kings' 12 .  This  is  a  book  about  eight  Plantagenets 
and  one  Tudor,  ‘the  people  and  events  that  Shakespeare  put  on  stage  in  his  ten 
history  plays’,  upon  whom  ‘Shakespeare  lavished  ten  years  of  his  art’.  Saccio  is 
commendably  wary  about  making  a  historical  synthesis  of  fifteenth-century 
events,  and  commendably  forthright  about  getting  on  with  the  story  in  terms  of 
dynasty,  however  much  that  is  distortion:  for  the  book  is  intended  as  ‘back¬ 
ground  reading  for  Shakespeare’s  ten  history  plays’,  and  clarification  of  dynas¬ 
tic  quarrels  is  what  is  needed.  The  book  is  much  to  be  recommended.  Though 
history  rather  than  literary  criticism,  it  perhaps  might  have  stepped  one  pace 
closer  to  Shakespeare:  on  Henry  V,  for  example,  it  would  have  been  good  to 
have  been  reminded  that  opinion  always  polarizes  sharply  as  critics  find 
Shakespeare  pro-  or  anti-Henry.  Naturally  the  test-piece  is  the  chapter  on 
Richard  III ;  here  is  a  model  of  lucid  historical  exposition,  leaving  to  others  the 
excitements  of  passion  on  behalf  of  Good  King  Richard,  and  wisely  noting  that 
the  More-Hall-Holinshed-Shakespeare  monster  is  indestructible.  Chapters 
on  John  and  Henry  VIII  conclude  the  history,  but  not  the  book,  which  has  a 
good  six-page  appendix  on  names  and  titles,  and  then  charts  and  chronological 
tables.  The  book  might  well  also  be  praised  for  communicating  new  truths  to 
even  the  most  seasoned  Shakespeareans. 

(d)  Tragedies 

In  RenP  Fredson  Bowers  looks  at  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  in  ‘The  Concept  of  Single  or  Dual  Protagonists  in  Shakespeare’s 
Tragedies’.  In  N&Q  Margaret  Hotine  shows  how  Measure  for  Measure  and 
King  Lear  could  be  suitable  Christmas  plays  by  means  of  reference  to  two 
Biblical  passages  familiar  to  King  James  -  both  first  recorded  performances 
being  on  St  Stephen’s  Day,  1 604  and  1 606,  and  both  passages  appearing  in  the 
St  Stephen’s  Day  services. 


6.  Individual  Plays 

All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well 

In  SQ  the  late  Alice  Walker  is  the  author  of  ‘Six  Notes’  on  the  play,  dealing 
with  various  passages:  two  matters  in  Helena’s  speech  at  I.iii.207  ff;  difficulty 
in  Il.i. 12-17;  problems  around  Folio’s  ‘ne’  in  II.i.172-7;  the  ‘ropes  in  such  a 
scarre’  crux  at  IV. ii. 38-9;  ‘the  word’  at  IV.iv.31;  and  Folio’s  SD  ‘Enter  a  gentle 

42  Shakespeare’ s  English  Kings:  History,  Chronicle,  and  Drama,  by  Peter  Saccio.  OUP 
(1977).  pp.  viii  +  268.  pb  £1.75. 
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Astringer'  at  V.i.6.  All  these  receive  her  customary  erudition,  wisdom,  and 

clarity.  ,  4,  • 

Howard  C.  Cole’s  The  ‘All’s  Well’  Story  from  Boccaccio  to  Shakespeare  is  a 

good  idea  well  executed.  Cole  begins: 

The  hero  of  this  study  is  not  Shakespeare,  much  less  Boccaccio,  but  the 
‘coming-forthness’  of  a  story  they  both  told,  an  account  of  the  remark¬ 
ably  different  uses  to  which  writers  of  several  centuries  put  one  of  the 
Decameron' s  simplest  tales. 

Wisely,  he  resists  the  method  of  treating  each  precursor  merely  as  a  source, 
though  equally  wisely  he  suggests  that  Shakespeare  knew  more  than  Painter. 
Certainly  he  shows  that  ‘th &  All’s  Well  story  is  far  more  complex  than  hitherto 
imagined,  that  Geoffrey  Bullough  is  wrong  on  both  counts  when  he  claims  that 
“Shakespeare  has  taken  a  fairy-tale  and  made  of  it  a  morality’’  ’.  He  starts  by 
discussing  Shakespeare’s  innovation,  in  the  context  of  noticing  that  ‘some 
difficulties  have  only  been  compounded  by  the  introduction  of  backgrounds  of 
questionable  relevance’ ,  sloughing  off  a  good  deal  of  fanciful  source  work .  He 
then  tackles  Boccaccio  head-on,  through  the  interaction  of  tales  and  tellers, 
showing  how  complex  is  the  ‘supposedly  simple  yarn  about  Giletta  di  Ner- 
bona’.  He  then  turns  to  northernmost  France,  well  into  the  following  century, 
for  the  gentility  and  guilelessness  of  Le  Livre  du  Tres  Chevalereux  Comte 
d’ Artois  et  de  sa  Femme ,  before  moving  on  to  Bernardo  Accolti’s  Virginia ,  and 
then  to  ‘Helena's  sixteenth-  and  early-seventeenth-century  sisters  in  ‘Boccac¬ 
cio  Translated  and  Configured’  in  five  translations,  including  Painter  and 
Florio,  casting  a  caustic  eye  on  supposed  ‘topical  references,  before  a  conclud¬ 
ing  chapter  showing  that  ‘Shakespeare  has  measured  Helena  by  her  sisters  and 
discovered  new  ways  of  capturing  old  ironies’.  This  handsomely  produced 
book  must  now  ornament  the  desk  of  everyone  interested  in  this  play. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra 

In  a  somewhat  leaden,  but  useful,  essay  in  MLR,  Boying  Her  Greatness. 
Shakespeare’s  Use  of  Coterie  Drama  in  “Antony  and  Cleopatra”  ’,  Michael 
Shapiro  argues  for  the  importance  of  the  children’s  dramatists  as  well  as  the 
neoclassical  playwrights  in  assessing  the  likely  sources  of  this  play.  In  SQ  the 
late  William  D.  Wolf  writes  on  ‘  “New  Heaven,  New  Earth”:  The  Escape  from 
Mutability  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra',  in  which  he  finds  Egypt  and  Rome 
similar:  ‘The  two  worlds  may  differ  in  particulars,  but  not  in  principles:  the 
only  permanent  fixture  of  either  is  change,  the  necessary  adjunct  of  time.’ 

As  You  Like  It 

Raymond  B.  Waddington  writes  on  emblems  in  this  play  in  ‘Moralizing  the 
Spectacle:  Dramatic  Emblems  in  As  You  Like  It’  (SQ).  This  carries  emblem¬ 
hunting  a  little  further  forward,  culminating  in  Rosalind  as  the  image  of  truth: 
‘If  Rosalind  is  revealed  as  the  Image  of  truth,  the  truth  of  love  is  marriage.’ 
Also  inSQ,  David-Everett  Blythe  tackles  Phebe’s  ‘bugle  eye-balls’,  finding  the 
resemblance  to  ox  eyes,  the  sort  found  in  Jersey  cattle.  Curiously,  two  scholars 
separately  examine  Touchstone’s  ‘little  room’  at  Ill.iii.  10-13.  In  SQ 

43  The  ‘All’s  Well’  Story  from  Boccaccio  to  Shakespeare,  by  Howard  C.  Cole.  UI11. 
pp.  xi  +  145.  £8. 
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R.  V .  Holdsworth  finds  confirmation  in  Middleton  for  the  meaning  of  ‘private 
quarters  with  a  possible  reference  to  Marlowe,  though  other  parallels  do  not 
help,  and  nothing  assists  understanding  ‘strikes  a  man  more  dead’.  In  N&Q, 
however,  J.  A.  B.  Somerset  finds  analogues  from  Robert  Wilson’s  The  Three 
Ladies  of  London,  to  make  Touchstone’s  remark,  about  his  linguistic  predica¬ 
ment  with  Audrey,  like  strangers  in  London  being  charged  high  rents  for  little 
room  -  strangers  who  are  bereft  of  languages.  Donn  Ervin  Taylor  in  TSLL 
writes  ‘  “Try  in  Time  in  Despite  of  a  Fall”:  Time  and  Occasion  in  As  You  Like 
If  ;  he  says  ‘the  contradictory  descriptions  of  time  voiced  by  different  charac¬ 
ters  at  various  points  in  the  play  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  modern 
audience  to  determine  just  what  the  dramatist’s  vision  of  time  may  be’. 
He  looks  at  Fortune  and  Occasion  as  emblems,  and  relates  them  to  the 
play. 

Coriolanus 

W.  Hutchings  in  ‘Beast  or  god:  the  Coriolanus  controversy’  ( CritQ )  finds  it 
likely  'to  be  the  object  of  constant,  committed,  re-assessment’.  He  reviews 
some  fairly  recent  critical  positions,  in  what  is  effectively  rather  more  an 
annotated  bibliography  of  the  1950s  and  1960s  than  a  critical  article:  he  gives 
nothing  more  recent  than  1973. 

Cymbeline 

D.  E.  Landry  in  SQ,  ‘Dreams  as  History:  The  Strange  Unity  of  Cymbeline’, 
begins  boldly  ‘ Cymbeline  is  most  remarkably  a  play  about  dreams,  about  the 
various  and  often  inexplicable  functions  of  the  unconscious  mind.  It  is  also  a 
romance,  a  history  play,  and  a  tragicomic  pastoral.’  She  finds  that 

Shakespeare  is  indeed  experimenting  . . .  with  the  underlying  signifi¬ 
cance  of  certain  natural  cycles  and  their  dramaturgical  counterparts, 
with  the  processes  of  sleep  as  a  perpetual  ‘ape  of  death’  (Iachimo’s 
phrase;  II.ii.3 1),  waking  as  a  symbolic  rebirth,  dream  as  a  ritualized 
purgation. 

This  is  an  illuminating  and  valuable  study  of  some  of  ‘the  suggestiveness  of  its 
bold  peculiarities’.  Glynne  Wickham  in  the  Helen  Gardner  Festschrift34  con¬ 
tributes  ‘Riddle  and  Emblem:  A  Study  in  the  Dramatic  Structure  of  Cym¬ 
beline ’.  He  finds  the  ‘riddle  and  icon’  of  lion  combined  with  peace  at  the  heart 
of  ‘the  tragicomedy  of  Cymbeline  for  presentation  at  Court  in  the  autumn  of 
1609’.  Professor  Wickham  believes  that  upon  this  device,  with  others  rep¬ 
resenting  James’s  unifying  and  pacifying  policies,  ‘the  entire  text’  was  erected, 
principally  through  the  equation  of  James  and  Cymbeline.  This  is  an  ingenious 
and  persuasive  essay  in  a  still-neglected  field,  worked  out  in  some  detail, 
quoting  richly  from  topical  material,  particularly  the  Inigo  Jones-Thomas 
Campion  nuptial  Masque  of  1607.  Peggy  Munoz  Simonds  has  two  articles 
relating  to  imagery  in  the  play.  In  TSLL,  ‘  “No  More  . . .  Offend  Our  Hearing”: 
Aural  Imagery  in  Cymbeline’  she  says 

Shakespeare  has  intimated  in  Cymbeline  that  the  discordant  tragedy  of 
the  ear’s  corruption  in  Eden  through  listening  to  the  lies  of  the  false 
counselor  . . .  may  be  transposed  by  means  of  another  dramatic  genre 
into  what  Dante  had  previously  termed  a  divine  comedy  . . .  through 
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prayers  and  music  reaching  the  ears  of  divinity  . . .  finally  through  human 
beings  listening  to  the  resulting  good  news  and  responding  appropriately 
to  it. 

She  resolves  the  imagery  of  ‘ears’  and  ‘hearing’  into  the  harmonious  music  of 
the  spheres.  In  RenP  (1981)  is  her  ‘Some  Emblematic  Courtier  Topoi  in 
Cymbeline’,  where  she  looks  at  three  emblematic  arguments  in  the  play  -  the 
caged  bird,  the  ravished  tree,  and  the  empty  head  -  to  show  that  ‘life  in  the 
wilderness  is  far  superior  to  life  in  a  depraved  court’. 


Hamlet 

The  most  elegant,  readable,  and  useful  essay  on  the  play  for  a  long  time  is  M.  C. 
Bradbrook’s  ‘An  interpretation  of  Hamlet'  in  her  Collected  Papers,  Volume 
l44.  She  begins  from  ‘the  standard  dilemma  of  the  revenger’  upon  which  is  built 
an  existentialist  tragedy,  and  develops  a  rich,  and  all  too  brief,  reading  of 
Hamlet’s  nature,  ‘perhaps  the  first  character  in  English  who  betrays  the 
nervous  irritability  of  the  artistic  temperament’,  ending  with  an  account  of  the 
importance  of  understanding  mourning.  There  is  far  too  much  in  this  short 
piece  for  adequate  summary:  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  Professor  Bradbrook 
at  her  best.  Robert  B.  Bennett  also  approaches  the  uncertainties  in  his  ShakS 
essay,  ‘Hamlet  and  the  Burden  of  Knowledge’,  where  he  wishes  to  stress 
‘Hamlet’s  philosophical  uncertainties,  his  identity  as  a  scholar,  and  his  concern 
for  his  soul’s  safety’  following  useful  but  often  neglected  work  by  H.  D.  F.  Kitto 
and  D.  G.  James.  Following  James’s  remark  that  we  should  ‘elevate  Hamlet’s 
intellectual  distresses  to  an  equality  in  importance  with  his  emotional  state’ 
Bennett  sees  the  tragic  flaws  as  not  in  Hamlet,  but  in  the  Christian  humanist 
philosophy,  ‘of  which  he  is  the  most  capable  proponent  imaginable’.  The  play 
is  ‘on  the  one  hand  a  celebration  of  the  magnificent  achievement  of  the 
humanist  program  in  fulfilling  human  potentials  . . .  and  a  devastating  portrayal 
of  humanism’s  other  legacy,  the  burden  of  knowledge  . . .’.  The  application  of 
ideas  of  the  growth  of  pessimism  to  the  play  are  a  little  out  of  proportion,  but 
the  essay  ends  well  with  an  explanation  that  in  Act  V  ‘the  calm  ...  is  appalling, 
not  consoling’.  Isadore  Traschen,  on  ‘ Hamlet's  Modernity’  in  SoR  sees  Ham¬ 
let’s  antic  ways  as  tragicomic,  which  unnerves  the  court  ‘for  it  is  something  new 
on  the  world  scene’.  After  he  confronts  the  Ghost,  and  is  driven  to  an  antic 
disposition,  the  tone  of  the  play  changes  from  the  traditional  tragic  to  the 
modern  tragicomic,  with  all  its  problematic  aspects.  In  SJH  Ludwig  Pfeiffer 
writes,  in  German,  ‘Der  Denkstil  Hamlets:  Theorie  und  Praxis  der  Geschicht- 
lichkeit  eines  Dramas’.  Ilona  Bell  in  N&Q  discusses  the  discomfort  caused  by 
Horatio’s  ‘story’  at  V.ii. 364-78  immediately  after  Hamlet’s  death.  She  finds 
there  accuracy  as  well  as  ambiguity  by  showing  that  the  ‘his’  and  ‘He’  refer  to 
Claudius.  In  Expl  Horst  Breuer  looks  closely  at  the  first  five  lines  of  the  ‘To  be 
or  not  to  be’  soliloquy,  particularly  the  imagery,  which  he  finds  to  be  military,  a 
siege  image;  and  Martin  Coyle  glosses  ‘skirts’  at  I.i. 96-8  as  ‘the  outlying  parts 
of  Norway’s  army’,  allowing  Shakespeare  his  ‘usual  care  and  foresight’  in 
planning  ‘the  intricate  details  of  the  first  two  scenes’  and  defending  the  play 

44  The  Collected  Papers  of  Muriel  Bradbrook.  Vol.  1:  Artist  and  Society  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  England,  by  Muriel  Bradbrook.  Harvester,  pp.  x  +  177.  £18.95. 
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from  a  change  of  direction  from  political  to  personal  after  the  first  scene.  In  SQ 
Derick  R.  C.  Marsh  takes  ‘dreadfully’  at  II.ii.266  to  include  reference  to  the 
Ghost. 

Henry  IV 

M.  C.  Bradbrook’s  essay,  ‘King  Henry  IV’  in  her  Collected  Papers 44  is  a  fine 
rich  survey  of  the  two  plays,  the  first  as  an  exposition  of  Protean  variety,  ‘the 
outstanding  quality  of  Elizabethan  acting’,  a  political  drama  in  which  ‘the  most 
successful  man  is  he  who  can  adapt  himself  most  flexibly  while  retaining  a  clear 
sense  of  direction  and  purpose’  as  Queen  Elizabeth  had  done.  In  the  second 
play  ‘the  characters  are  sharper,  clearer,  more  definite;  they  do  not  blend  but 
contrast'.  There  Shakespeare  presents  ‘many  incompatibles  not  reconciled, 
but  harmonized’.  Sherman  H.  Hawkins  also  looks  at  the  two-play  problem  in 
‘ Henry  IV:  The  Structural  Problem  Revisited’  (SQ)  but  at  great  length.  He 
starts  from  a  historical  survey  of  attempts  at  the  problem,  culminating  in 
Harold  Jenkins’s  celebrated  piece,  which  he  then  proceeds  systematically  to 
demolish  piece  by  piece,  before  concluding  that  to  him  (Hawkins)  the  two-part 
play  looks  like  plan. 

Henry  VI 

Paul  Dean  in  ‘Shakespeare’s  Henry  VI  Trilogy  and  Elizabethan  “Romance” 
Histories:  The  Origins  of  a  Genre’  (SQ)  tackles  F.  P.  Wilson’s  thirty-year-old 
statement  ‘for  all  we  know  there  were  no  popular  plays  on  English  history 
before  the  Armada’,  with  which  even  very  recent  critics  have  agreed.  It  all 
depends,  Dean  argues,  on  ‘an  unconscious  equation  of  “history”  with  “chron¬ 
icle  history”  ’:  but  Dean  notes  eight  ‘romance’  histories,  and  observes  too  their 
continual  critical  dismissal  as  ‘unserious’  in  their  use  of  history,  largely  because 
they  are  not  based  on  the  chronicles.  He  begins  a  long  and  illuminating 
discussion  with  the  very  fair  point  that  there  are  six  areas  of  the  Henry  VI 
trilogy,  including  most  of  Act  IV  of  Part  Two ,  where  what  is  dominant  are 
features  Shakespeare  did  not  find  in  the  chronicles.  He  then  considers  four 
main  aspects  of  treatment  which  seem  to  link  the  Henry  VI  plays  with 
‘romance’  histories:  supematuralism,  love  triangles,  disguise,  and  the  concept 
of  kingship.  Dean  is  mercifully  not  blinkered  by  his  thesis,  and  is  alert  to 
characteristic  Shakespearean  things:  commenting  on  Part  Three  Ill.i,  he 
penetratingly  observes  ‘In  disguise,  Henry  shows  that  he  is  a  greater  anarchist 
than  the  most  fervent  of  his  opponents.’  This  will  prove  an  important  critical 
step  forward,  especially  following  Dean’s  similar  work  on  Henry  V  last  year 
(YW  62.196). 

Henry  VIII 

In  CompL  John  Loftis,  in  ‘ Henry  VIII  and  Calderon’s  La  cisma  de 
Inglaterra’  finds  resemblance  in  their  reputations  with  literary  critics,  begin¬ 
ning  seriously  in  the  late  1940s.  Loftis  rightly  points  out  that  Alexander  A. 
Parker’s  MLR  1948  piece  (reprinted  in  Critical  Studies  of  Calderon’s  Com¬ 
edies,  ed.  J.  E.  Varey,  1973)  has  been  little  noticed  by  Shakespeareans. 
Parker’s  establishment  of  La  cisma  (c.  1626  and  parallel  to  Shakespeare  in 
subject  matter)  as  one  of  Calderon’s  major  plays  has  been  important  enough 
for  many  now  to  say  that  it  is  superior  in  conception  and  construction  to 
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Shakespeare’s  Henry  VIII.  This  interesting  and  important  article  looks  at 
Renaissance  notions  of  history  as  well  as  European,  political  viewpoints,  and 
opens  up  a  seam  which  could  well  be  more  worked. 

Julius  Caesar 

In  ShakS  is  John  W.  Velz’s  ‘Orator  and  Imperator  in  Julius  Caesar :  Style  and 
the  Process  of  Roman  History’,  which  is  a  very  dense,  not  to  say  pompous, 
essay.  He  asserts 

It  is  important  to  see  oratory  and  the  imperial  mode  as  and  when  they  are 
in  Julius  Caesar  because  oratory  is  the  energizing  force  behind  the 
process  of  history  in  the  play,  while  the  Imperium  is  the  telos  of  that 
process  ...  An  analysis  of  the  play  can  show  that  in  Shakespeare’s 
conception  the  fall  of  the  Republic  is  very  much  a  matter  of  style. 

In  spite  of  a  manner  irritatingly  aimed  just  above  the  heads  of  mere  students  of 
Shakespeare  who  lack  Velz’s  facility  with  the  (unexplained)  abstract  nouns 
and  terms  of  rhetoric,  both  classical  and  modern  American,  leading  to  a 
justified  suggestion  of  ‘showing-off’,  this  article  does,  if  taken  calmly,  illumi¬ 
nate  parts  of  Shakespeare’s  play. 

King  Lear 

In  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  and  challenging  (and  well-written)  articles 
that  SQ  has  carried  for  some  time,  Susan  Snyder  looks  at  ‘ King  Lear  and  the 
Psychology  of  Dying’,  in  which  she  notes  the  recent  work  which  has  been  done 
in  the  area  of  the  psychology  of  dying,  and  relates  it  powerfully  to  the  play,  and 
especially  to  the  link  between  Lear  and  Cordelia.  ‘Now  that  death  is  at  last 
being  discussed  openly,  we  find  as  so  often  that  Shakespeare  has  been  there 
before  us.’  Joseph  H.  Summers  in  the  Helen  Gardner  Festschrift34  writes 
‘  “Look  There,  Look  There!”  The  Ending  of  King  Lear',  and  begins  by  wading 
briskly  into  the  critical  infighting  over  whether  Lear  dies  thinking  Cordelia 
alive,  before  proposing  some  ‘shrewd  guesses  concerning  probabilities  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence’.  He  does  this  with  appropriate  reverence  (and  with  the 
sense  to  look  back  and  see  what  exactly  Bradley  did  say):  he  makes  many 
telling  quotations  from  recent  critics  (too  many,  non-American  readers  may 
feel)  before  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  Lear’s  final  vision,  denied  to  all 
onlookers,  is  that  the  love  which  Cordelia  embodied  lives  for  him,  at  last,  on 
her  lips.  Donna  B.  Hamilton’s  ‘ King  Lear  and  the  Historical  Edgars’  ( RenP ) 
extends  F.  T.  Flahiff’s  1974  essay  to  look  at  the  name  Edgar  and  show  that  it 
carries  even  more  kingly  associations.  This  is  a  useful  study:  ‘just  when  all 
seems  lost,  a  successor  suddenly  exists’  -  a  dramatic  moment  she  equates  with 
the  succession  of  James.  In  SQ  Michael  Warren  reads  Albany’s  ‘Fall  and  cease’ 
at  V.iii.265  as  ‘kneel  in  silence’. 

Garland  Publishing  Inc.  deserves  all  thanks  for  the  two-volume  ‘ King  Lear; 
An  Annotated  Bibliography 45.  The  General  Editor,  William  Godshalk,  writes 
‘we  wished  complete  surveys  of  current  knowledge  and  critical  opinion 
presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  could  retrieve  that  information  rapidly 
and  easily’,  and  the  volumes  that  Larry  S.  Champion  has  edited  do  that  work 
admirably.  A  twenty-page  introduction  by  Champion  illuminates  the  truism 

45  ‘King  Lear’:  An  Annotated  Bibliography,  compiled  by  Larry  S.  Champion.  2  vols. 
Garland  (1980).  Vol.  1,  pp.  xxx  +  484;  Vol.  2,  pp.  425.  $100. 
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(no  less  important  for  being  that)  ‘Critics  of  virtually  every  age  have  held 
diametrically  opposed  views  of  King  Lear ’,  continuing  ‘Never  has  it  seemed  to 
matter  so  much  as  in  the  past  forty  years’,  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  book  is 
necessarily  given  -  470  pp.  to  be  precise,  and  half  of  those  from  the  1970s 
alone.  Textual  matters  are  prominent,  as  is  right,  though  ‘modern  editions 
almost  of  necessity  must  be  eclectic’.  Matters  of  date  and  sources  get  their  due; 
but  the  chief  weight  is  on  evaluative  criticism,  all  the  way  from  extreme 
‘Christian’  to  extreme  nihilist,  both  extremes  now  looking  pretty  silly. 
Accounts  of  performances  provide  the  most  startling  reading:  Orson  Welles  on 
CBS  TV  in  the  play  cut  to  seventy-three  minutes,  or  on  stage  expiring  with  a 
loud  belch.  Peter  Brook’s  1962  production  should  not,  incidentally,  be  label¬ 
led  ‘by  far  the  most  controversial':  for  European  theatre-goers  and  critics  the 
stage  production  (not  the  film)  had  more  of  the  definitive  than  that  phrase 
suggests.  Half  the  second  volume  is  given  to  stage  history  or  ‘Adaptations, 
Influence  and  Synopses’  (‘O,  what  men  dare  do!  What  men  may  do!  What  men 
daily  do,  not  knowing  what  they  do!’).  An  annotated  bibliography  of  this  kind 
is  of  considerable  value.  These  volumes  are  not  perfect.  There  are  errors  of  fact 
in  Larry  Champion’s  introduction,  and  a  tendency  throughout  the  volumes  to 
catch  the  banal,  or  simply  the  ridiculously  ephemeral  (e.g.  item  2026),  result¬ 
ing  in  a  good  deal  of  wasted  print.  Yet  the  volumes  are  rightly  challenging,  and 
commendably  international  in  intention,  though  inevitably  heavily  North 
American  in  resulting  bias. 

CUP  have  reprinted  nine  essential  articles  from  past  ShS  volumes  under  the 
title  Aspects  of ‘King  Lear’46:  it  is  very  good  to  have  Winifred  Nowottny’s  two 
excellent  essays  in  this  collection.  The  illustrations  are  remarkably  suggestive, 
including  some  from  Kozintsev. 

On  King  Lear  edited  by  Lawrence  Danson47  prints  the  texts  of  eight  lectures 
given  by  present  and  former  members  of  Princeton  University  English 
Department.  Expectation  sits  in  the  air  when  eight  such  Shakespeareans 
approach  King  Lear .  Disappointment  sets  in  at  once  with  Alvin  Kernan’s  vapid 
general  piece  ‘ King  Lear  and  the  Shakespearean  Pageant  of  History’;  matters 
are  somewhat  redeemed  by  Michael  Goldman’s  ‘ King  Lear:  Acting  and  Feel¬ 
ing’,  a  rather  overcoloured  account  of  the  ‘histrionic  imagery’  of  the  play, 
working  out  some  of  the  actor’s  problem  of  handling  the  emotion  and  speaking 
the  verse.  G.  E.  Bentley’s  ‘Shakespeare,  the  King’s  Company,  and  King  Lear ’ 
lifts  the  book  again  by  his  imaginative  account  of  the  conditions  and  company 
for  which  Shakespeare  wrote.  Theodore  Weiss’s  ‘As  the  Wind  Sits:  The 
Poetics  of  King  Lear ’  continually  promises  more  than  it  delivers,  but  has 
interesting  suggestions  about  a  ‘grab  bag’  element  in  Lear  making  it  ‘especially 
congenial’  to  the  United  States;  it  is  good  on  the  ‘plenitude  out  of  strict 
economy’  of  words  in  the  play’s  world.  Thomas  McFarland’s  ‘The  Image  of  the 
Family  in  King  Lear ’  is  illuminating  on  the  ‘domestic  tragedy’  element,  and 
Lawrence  Danson’s  ‘King  Lear  and  the  Two  Abysses’  asks  ‘Why  is  King  Lear  a 
thing  to  be  endured?’  (the  two  abysses  are  Pascal’s  Infinity  and  Nothingness). 
Thomas  P.  Roche  Jr  teases  out  meanings  in  Kent’s  line  ‘Nothing  almost  sees 
miracles  /  But  misery’  as  an  introduction  to  a  study  of  tragic  knowledge  in  the 

46  Aspects  of ‘King  Lear’ ,  ed.  by  Kenneth  Muir  and  Stanley  Wells.  CUP.  pp.  viii  +  95. 
hb  £16,  pb  £5.50. 

47  On  King  Lear,  ed.  by  Lawrence  Danson.  Princeton,  pp.  185.  £11.10. 
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play.  Finally,  Daniel  Seltzer  writes  on  ‘ King  Lear  in  the  Theater’.  Though 
unmistakably  well  intentioned,  and  containing  illuminating  incidentals,  these 
essays  are  also  unmistakably,  and  unfortunately,  cosy  in  effect:  the  eight 
lectures  appear  to  be  addressed  to  each  other  (no  other  audience  is  mentioned) 
and  they  are  full  of  oily  approval  of  each  other’s  remarks.  Each  paper  pays 
tribute  to  the  ‘titanic’  nature  of  the  play,  while  reducing  it  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  performance  by  a  clever  college  professor.  I  turn  from  the  book  with  relief  to 
the  objectivity,  anonymity,  and  self-forgetfulness  of  Shakespeare. 

Love’s  Labour’s  Lost 

In  N&Q  Manfred  Draudt  revives  Walter  Whiter’s  1794  explanation  of  the 
‘low  heaven’  crux  (not  always  recognized  as  such)  at  I.i.  196,  as  referring  to  the 
Elizabethan  stage.  Also  in  N&Q  S.  T.  Fisher  pairs  the  topics  in  the  concluding 
song  and  the  Mercury /Apollo  remark  to  make  the  last  two  verses,  headed 
‘Winter’  and  sung  by  the  owl,  to  be  the  harsh  words  of  Mercury,  and  supports 
his  case  by  means  of  Greek  legends.  In  SJH  Manfred  Draudt,  again,  relates 
Armado’s  words  to  the  songs,  in  ‘Shakespeare’s  Unpretentious  Ending  to 
Love’s  Labour’s  Lost’,  but  suggests  an  inadvertently  omitted  line,  a  comment 
by  Moth.  And  in  SQ  M.  C.  Bradbrook  finds  the  ‘merry  note’  in  puns  on  a 
hunter’s  cry  to  his  dogs,  ‘To  it!’  with  the  added  sport  ‘To  woo!’. 

Macbeth 

In  SJW  Georg  Seehase  writes  ‘ Macbeth  und  der  gesellschaftliche 
Fortschritt’.  In  N&Q  R.  A.  L.  Burnet  shows  further  echoes  of  Gilby’s  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Micah.  Focus  on  ‘Macbeth’  edited  by  John  Russell  Brown48  has 
twelve  uneven  invited  contributions  which  divide  into  six.  The  book  opens  with 
three  undistinguished  studies  under  the  heading  Themes  and  Structure:  R.  A. 
Foakes  on  ‘Images  of  death:  ambition  in  Macbeth’-,  Brian  Morris  on  ‘The 
kingdom,  the  power  and  the  glory  in  Macbeth’-,  and  D.  J.  Palmer  on  ‘  “A  new 
Gorgon”:  visual  effects  in  Macbeth’ .  These  all  give  solid  readings  of  the  play. 
Then  follow  two  accounts  of  the  play  in  the  theatre:  Marvin  Rosenberg  on 
‘Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries’,  an 
interesting  piece  complementing  his  The  Mask  of  Macbeth  (ITT  59.157);  and 
Gareth  Lloyd  Evans  in  sparkling  form  on  ‘ Macbeth :  1946-80  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon’,  which  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  He  brilliantly  evokes 
and  analyses  everything  from  Robert  Harris  in  Michael  MacOwan’s  1946 
production  to  Ian  McKellen  in  Trevor  Nunn’s  now-famous  Other  Place  pro¬ 
duction,  with  high  praise  for  Olivier  in  1955.  In  the  next  section,  Enacting  the 
Text,  Robin  Grove’s  ‘multiplying  villainies  of  nature’  is  overshadowed  by  what 
follows;  Michael  Goldman  on  ‘Language  and  action  in  Macbeth’,  which  is  vivid 
and  alive  and  unpretentious,  starts  from  the  observation  that  Macbeth’s 
language  frequently  presents  the  actor  with  series  of  words  that  are  strikingly 
similar.  Three  Special  Studies  are  on  ‘History,  politics  and  Macbeth’  by 
Michael  Hawkins,  which  contradicts  in  its  determined  unScottishness  much  of 
the  effect  of  Clark's  book  (below);  Peter  Stallybrass  on  ‘ Macbeth  and  witch¬ 
craft’;  and  Derek  (otherwise  Dick)  Russell  Davies  giving  a  systems-theory 
analysis  of  domestic  murderers,  in  ‘Hurt  minds’.  The  section  A  Director’s 
View  of  the  Play  is  a  pedestrian  interview  with  Peter  Hall.  In  the  lumpen  final 

48  Focus  on  ‘Macbeth’ ,  ed.  by  John  Russell  Brown.  RKP.  pp.  vii  +  258.  £9.75. 
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part  John  Russell  Brown  sums  up.  The  book  is  a  good  idea  gone  slightly  dull  - 
but  it  does  look  outward  and  not  inward  to  its  contributors,  and  is  to  be 
welcomed. 

Arthur  Melville  Clark’s  Murder  Under  Trust,  or  The  Topical  Macbeth  and 
other  Jacobean  Matters 49  is  the  product  of  a  forty-year  engagement  with  the 
play  by  a  mind  steeped  in  Scottish  history  and  law.  This  interesting  book  has  a 
threefold  purpose:  first,  to  show  Shakespeare’s  care  to  build  up  in  detail  a 
picture  of  Scotland  north  of  the  Highland  Line;  second,  the  demonstration  of 
Scots  law  and  the  likelihood  that  the  Scottish  Gowrie  Conspiracy  and  not  the 
English  Gunpowder  Plot  provided  the  stimulus  of  the  play;  and  third,  to 
explain  the  detailed  compliment  to  James  VI  and  I.  Mr  Clark  challenges 
Chambers,  giving  illustrations  of  topicality  in  Shakespeare  and  Macbeth  in 
particular,  before  going  into  detail  into  Scots  law  and  clan  feud,  then  giving  the 
fullest  account  I  have  yet  seen  of  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  and  its  consequences 
in  over  fifty  detailed  and  compelling  pages  in  which  Clark  shows  himself  far 
ahead  of  the  recent  American  investigations  (YW  61.152)  and  makes  a  case  for 
Shakespeare’s  reflection  of  the  events  of  that  conspiracy  in  his  play.  The  last 
chapters  discuss  a  very  necessary  topic:  the  stage  in  Scotland  and  James’s  love 
of  shows,  in  support  of  the  speculation  that  the  play  was  ‘written  originally  for 
Lawrence  Fletcher  and  his  fellows  to  perform  first  in  Scotland  in  1601  for  the 
satisfaction  and  complimenting  of  its  king’.  The  book  is  occasionally  repetitive, 
but  never  shrill,  and  is  to  be  welcomed. 

Measure  for  Measure 

Four  essays,  three  distinctly  heavy,  and  one  illuminating,  are  to  be  noticed. 
In  PMLA  Louise  Schleiner’s  ‘Providential  Improvisation  in  Measure  for 
Measure ’  has  the  Duke  ‘fallible,  meddling,  and  laughable  but  beneficent, 
inventive,  and  in  large  measure  successful  in  helping  his  subjects’.  Though  ‘the 
play’s  prominent  biblical  and  theological  allusions  do  evoke  a  parallel  between 
the  Duke  and  God,  as  testing  master,  redeemer,  and  judge’,  the  parallel  is 
comic,  not  didactic.  Bernice  W.  Kliman  in  ‘Isabella  in  Measure  for  Measure ’ 
(ShakS)  finds  a  coherent  portrait,  claiming  that  a  close  examination  of  her 
words  reveal  it,  combined  with  ‘a  comparison  to  [sic]  the  play’s  sources’  and 
‘the  standard  rhetorical  practices  outlined  in  ad  Herennium  and  Aristotle’.  She 
states  ‘though  Isabella’s  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  Shakespeare  has  deliber¬ 
ately  made  her  unable  to  express  herself  . . .  she  has  not  yet  learned  to  use  the 
tools  of  rhetoric’.  A  detailed  analysis  of  her  flaws  as  a  debater,  appealing  to 
Cicero  and  Aristotle  as  benchmarks  necessarily,  for  her  case,  familiar  to  an 
audience,  is  interesting  but  not  at  all  conclusive.  Also  in  ShakS  is  Judith 
Rosenheim’s  ‘The  Stoic  Meaning  of  the  Friar  in  Measure  for  Measure ’,  a 
forty-five  page  essay  attempting  to  move  on  from  Katherine  Duncan-Jones’s 
1977  article  (YW  58.163),  suggesting  Stoicism  as  a  source,  to  offer  a  solution 
to  the  ‘discontinuity  in  the  Friar’s  characterisation’  by  noting  the  possibility 
that  his  ‘providential  nuances  . . .  may  reflect  a  Stoic  rather  than  Christian  idea 
of  divinity’.  The  Stoic  ethic  is  ‘at  its  point  of  furthest  divergence  from  the 
Christian  norm’.  She  sees  the  play,  moreover,  as  censorious  of  that  nature;  the 
Friar’s  stoicism  generates  its  own  ‘self-contradiction,  consequent  decay  and, 

49  Murder  Under  Trust,  or  The  Topical  Macbeth  and  other  Jacobean  Matters,  by  Arthur 
Melville  Clark.  SAP  (1981),  pp.  vi  +  195.  £8.50. 
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with  the  Friar’s  unhooding,  obvious  collapse’  and  yet  at  the  same  time  as 
regenerative.  An  immensely  detailed  analysis  of  the  development  of  the  Friar, 
in  relation  also  to  the  Duke  and  Angelo,  all  put  into  a  context  of  some  ideas 
about  the  idea  of  the  king  in  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  England, 
makes  a  vast  edifice  of  ponderous  words.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  all  this  is 
necessary  to  the  understanding  of  Shakespeare’s  play.  The  Duke  emerges  as 
the  redeemed  and  redeeming  figure,  the  ideal  Christian  prince,  with  a  sop 
thrown  to  a  stoic  Friar.  With  relief  I  turn  to  M.  C.  Bradbrook’s  ‘The  balance 
and  the  sword  in  Measure  for  Measure ’  in  Collected  Papers 44  and  at  once  I  am 
informed  by  every  line:  the  first  page  vividly  presents  Shakespeare  beginning 
work  on  this  play  in  a  London,  and  court,  context:  the  second  shows  that  ‘The 
essence,  as  in  a  modern  detective  story,  is  surprise  and  speed.’  The  direction  of 
this  pellucid  work  is  to  show  ‘Justice  being  left  with  her  balance,  but  not  her 
sword’,  and  makes  sense  of  all  the  silent  characters  at  the  end  (and  not  Isabella 
alone)  and  that  they  receive 

their  awards  as  part  of  that  whole  interior  exploration  of  the  larger  self, 

the  little  realm  of  man,  which  each  spectator,  in  the  depths  of  his  own 

being,  would  register,  when  the  mendicant  Friar,  the  Beggar,  becomes 

arbiter  sovereign. 

SJW  prints  an  extract  from  a  new  German  translation  of  the  play  by  B.  K. 
Tragelehen. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 

William  Chester  Jordan  in  ‘Approaches  to  the  Court  Scene  in  the  Bond 
Story:  Equity  and  Mercy  or  Reason  and  Nature’  (SQ)  tackles  the  now 
‘commonplace’  view  that  the  court  scene  ‘is  a  symbolic  confrontation  between 
law  (common  law),  on  the  one  hand,  and  equity  with  its  religious  equivalent, 
mercy,  on  the  other’:  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  He  might  have 
added  that  the  view,  far  from  ‘commonplace’,  is  old  hat.  Jordan,  apparently 
privy  in  a  remarkable  way  to  Shakespeare’s  intentions,  proposes  to  show  ‘the 
fundamental  meaning  of  the  court  scene,  the  reason  Shakespeare  chose  to 
dramatize  the  story  in  the  first  place’.  After  all  this,  he  explains  at  great  length 
and  largely  irrelevantly  the  history  of  the  bond  story  via  the  Dolopathos,  the 
Orator,  Munday’s  Zelauto,  and  all  the  familiar  topics.  He  says  ‘the  borrower 
must  be  saved  ...  a  point  that  storytellers  were  repeatedly  making  for  half  a 
millenium  before  Shakespeare’.  In  SJW  Andela  Zanderova  writes  ‘Recht  und 
Gnade  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice’ .  In  N&Q  R.  A.  L.  Burnet  finds  more 
Chaucer  echoes,  and  Ralph  Leavis  tackles  ‘inexecrable’  (IV.i.128)  and  finds  a 
fourth  occurrence. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 

Jan  Lawson  Hinely  in  ‘Comic  Scapegoats  and  the  Falstaff  of  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor’,  returning  again  to  a  familiar  theme,  says  she  seeks  both  to 
clarify  the  complex  nature  of  Falstaff’s  function  in  the  play  and  highlight 
aspects  of  Shakespeare’s  treatment  of  the  role  of  scapegoat  in  the  comedies.  A 
ponderous  reading  of  the  play  showing  Falstaff  as  ‘alazon’,  boasting  imposter, 
and  ‘pharmakos’,  scapegoat,  leads  her  to  look  briefly  at  three  other  comic 
scapegoats,  particularly  Shylock,  Malvolio,  and  Parolles,  finally  finding  only  in 
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The  Merry  Wives  ‘the  mutual  acceptance  of  faults  which  permits  the  full 
integration  of  comic  scapegoat  and  society’. 

A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 

‘Structure,  Source,  and  Meaning  in  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream ’  is  a 
sweeping  title  for  John  S.  Mebane’s  brief  article  in  TSLL ,  which,  though 
heavily  annotated,  is  no  more  than  a  slightly  blown-up  straightforward  reading 
of  the  play,  with  a  little  reference  to  Chaucer,  language  study,  and  Renaissance 
intellectual  history.  Ralph  Allen  Cohen  has  in  RenP  ‘The  Strategy  of  Misdirec¬ 
tion  in  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  and  Bartholomew  Fair ’,  which  shows 
parallel  strategies  to  create  illusion,  pushing  ever  farther  from  the  original 
illusion  into  less  rational  worlds.  Douglas  H.  Parker  opens  up  ‘Limander’  and 
‘Helen'  ( SQ ),  suggesting  that  as  well  as  garbled  ‘Leander-Hero’  references, 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  are  referring  to  Lysander  and  Helena.  Joan  Stanbury’s 
‘Characterization  of  the  Four  Young  Lovers  in  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream’ 
( ShS ),  though  not  quite  breaking  the  new  ground  she  seems  to  think  -  and  such 
observations  on  ‘eyes’  and  ‘doting’  have  been  better  done  elsewhere  -  has 
value  in  giving  form  and  substance  to  the  proper  challenge  to  the  modern  loss 
of  a  very  Shakespearean  differentiation.  Her  account  of  the  distribution  of 
‘thou'  and  ‘you’  is  particularly  revealing,  as  are  her  comments  on  Helena’s 
peculiar  use  of  animal  imagery. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

Harry  Berger  Jr  plunges  straight  into  a  long  and  vivacious  reading  of  the  play 
in  ‘Against  the  Sink-a-Pace:  Sexual  and  Family  Politics  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing '  (SQ),  his  exuberance  making  him  either  too  clever  for  his  own  good, 
or  produce  sentences  it  is  impossible  to  understand  (like  ‘The  state  and 
ancientry  of  the  wedding  indicate  the  influence  of  the  older  generation,  the 
father’s  interest  in  and  control  of  the  alliance  that  seals  his  daughter’s  future’). 
There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  alive  in  this  commentary,  but  Berger  is  too  fond  of 
his  own  verbal  games  to  be  taken  quite  seriously  enough.  Also  in  SQ  R.  E.  R. 
Madelaine  discusses  ‘Oranges  and  Lemans:  Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
IV.i.31.’  The  title  tells  all. 

Othello 

In  Expl  P.  Marudanayagam  rescues  Iago’s  words  at  IV.i.  1 06-8  from  ‘clumsi¬ 
ness’  as  M.  R.  Ridley’s  Arden  has  it,  and  shows  how  skilfully  Iago  is  encourag¬ 
ing  Cassio  to  ‘ply’  Bianca.  Two  major  essays  on  the  play  by  senior  scholars 
both,  by  chance,  put  the  play  into  the  widest  contemporary  contexts,  to  our 
great  illumination.  Barbara  Everett  in  ‘“Spanish”  Othello:  the  Making  of 
Shakespeare’s  Moor’  (ShS)  challenges  the  ‘African’  or  ‘black’  (ultimately 
Victorian)  appearance.  She  suggests  that  Shakespeare  registered  Cinthio’s 
opening  phrase,  ‘There  was  in  Venice  a  Moor’,  and  that  ‘Moor’  and  ‘Venice’ 
reacted  together.  She  works  from  a  seemingly  neglected  aspect,  the  Spanish- 
ness  of  the  names  Roderigo  and  Iago,  and  St  James  in  Spain  -  ‘Santiago 
Matamoros,  St  James  the  Moor-killer’.  An  investigation  of  Spanish  Moors  in 
England  and,  principally,  in  Spain  (via  a  suggestive  mention  of  Shylock)  shows 
the  point  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedy  opening  with  Iago  and  Roderigo,  two 
quasi-Spaniards  by  name,  speaking  with  hatred,  envy,  and  derision  of  ‘the 
Moor’. 
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The  Moor  is  a  member  of . . .  the  race  of  the  displaced  and  dispossessed, 
of  Time’s  always-vulnerable  wanderers;  he  is  one  of  the  strangers  who 
do  not  belong  where  once  they  ruled  and  now  have  no  claim  to  the 
ancient  ‘royal  siege’  except  the  lasting  dignity  or  indignity  of  their 
misery. 

Spanishness,  however,  contributes  to  the  tragedy  a  tone  of  division,  and  ‘a 
strange  compound  of  the  high-idealistic  and  the  derisively  picaresque  . 
Moreover,  the  setting  would  to  Elizabethans  suggest  Italian  learned  comedy, 
from  Roman  comedy,  importantly  for  this  play,  even  including  the  Spanish 
braggart  captain,  like  the  Moor  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  or  Don  Armado  in 
Love’s  Labour’s  Lost.  The  essay  concludes  with  an  intriguing  suggestion  about 
the  influence  of  Ariosto. 

M.  C.  Bradbrook’s  essay,  ‘ Othello ,  Webster  and  the  tragedy  of  violence  in 
Collected  Papers 44  brings  the  ‘kind  of  Othello  that  Heywood  might  have 
perceived’  powerfully  to  life,  a  Jacobean  Othello,  with  Shakespeare  working  in 
August  1604,  attending  on  the  first  Spanish  embassy  since  1588.  Point  after 
point  wings  home  to  the  mind  and  heart  in  her  account  of  the  play  and  its 
making,  and  her  relation  of  it  to  Webster,  on  whose  two  tragedies  she  sees  the 
centra!  influence  of  Othello  (which  ‘could  have  been  known  only  in  the 
theatre’),  and  who,  ‘a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  wrote  no  play  without  a 
trial  scene’. 


Pericles 

F.  David  Hoeniger  begins  his  article  ‘Gower  and  Shakespeare  in  Othello ’ 
(SQ)  by  challenging  the  accepted  views  with  some  powerful  arguments,  the 
principal  being  the  play’s  undoubted  success,  as  it  stands,  on  the  stage.  He 
speaks  with  the  authority  of  an  Arden  editor  of  the  play  returning  to  the 
problems  after  twenty  years’  fuither  experience.  He  is  struck  by  the  interplay 
between  Gower  and  Shakespeare,  especially  in  the  fifth  act:  and  postulates  a 
Shakespeare  diplomatic  enough  in  the  first  acts  to  write  verse  not  too  advanced 
in  manner,  to  avoid  jarring  with  Gower’s  lines.  Hoeniger  suggests  something 
more  than  traces  of  Shakespearean  intention  over  the  whole  play;  that  Shake¬ 
speare,  turning  from  the  tragedies  to  the  romances,  ‘took  a  dazzling  turn  so 
great  that  most  producers  and  critics  have  failed  to  understand  what 
happened’.  The  argument  of  this  important,  and  very  readable,  article  is  that 
Shakespeare  set  out  ‘by  imitating  the  very  manner  of  early  storytellers  and 
plays  and  even,  though  of  course  only  part  way,  their  lack  of  sophistication  and 
crudity  of  devices  and  writing’.  It  is  an  argument  worth  taking  very  seriously: 
‘he  revived  Gower  and  his  tale,  and  had  him  retell  it  for  a  while  largely  in  his 
own  manner  before  making  his  own  presence  and  art  felt’. 

In  E&S  John  Pitcher  proposes  unfashionably,  in  ‘The  Poet  and  Taboo:  The 
Riddle  of  Shakespeare’s  “Pericles”  ’,  to  find  fault  with  the  hero  and  find  matter 
of  interest  in  the  first  two  acts.  He  finds  a  continuing  configuration  of  child, 
death,  sexual  attraction,  and  eating,  and  a  recurrent  structure  of  which  the 
foundations  are  incest,  by  way  of  integrating  Lysimachus  and  Pericles.  Mythili 
Kaul,  in  an  important  article  ( N&Q )  also  pursues  references  to  food  and 
feeding,  showing  the  interlocking  relationship  of  food  and  sex,  and  contrasting 
the  natural,  good,  and  kindly  with  perversions. 
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The  Phoenix  and  Turtle 

In  the  Helen  Gardner  Festschrift34  John  Buxton  (‘Two  Dead  Birds:  A  Note 
on  The  Phoenix  and  Turtle')  maintains,  with  a  dizzying  wealth  of  detail. 
Shakespeare’s  poem  as  one  of  the  set  of  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Robert 
Chester  (initiated  by  the  first  successful  steps  in  the  disgraced  Salusbury 
family’s  climb  back  to  favour)  before  analysing  the  two  poems  brilliantly  in 
terms  of  their  being  the  only  occasional  poems  we  know  from  Shakespeare, 
and  not  being  ‘ about  the  occasion,  they  are  for  it’. 

The  Rape  ofLucrece 

Rolf  Soellner,  in  ‘Shakespeare’s  Lucrece  and  the  Garnier-Pembroke  Con¬ 
nection’  ( ShakS )  finds  himself  with  twin  problems  in  the  dedication  to  South¬ 
ampton  (‘a  poem  about  the  rape  of  a  married  woman  and  her  ensuing  suffering 
and  suicide  made  an  odd  gift  for  an  aspiring  noble  bachelor’)  and  ‘why  he  was 
protesting  his  continued  and  continuing  duty  in  such  strong,  almost  urgent, 
terms’.  By  means  of,  it  must  be  said,  free  speculation  and  assertion,  and  very 
considerable  irrelevance,  Soellner  tries  to  asseverate  a  connection  between 
Lucrece  and  the  ‘three  tragedies  of  the  Pembroke  circle’,  Garnier’s  Marc 
Antoine  and  Cornelie,  and  Daniel’s  Cleopatra.  The  point,  which  is  not  unfam¬ 
iliar,  is  by  no  means  proved  here.  Confidence  is  not  helped  by  demonstrably 
incorrect  statements  (that  Lavinia  in  Titus  Andronicus  is  mutilated  on  stage). 
The  essay  is  ingenious  but  very  seriously  overstrained. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  see  Ian  Donaldson’s  The  Rapes  of  Lucretia50. 

Richard  II 

In  a  lucid  and  valuable  article,  ‘The  Lamentable  Tale  of  “Richard  II”’ 
( ShStud ),  Stanley  Wells  writes  on  the  dominance  within  the  play’s  structure  ‘of 
emotional  attitudes  associated  with  lamentation  . . .  [Shakespeare]  has  so  laid 
out  the  action  of  his  play  that  lamentation  is  appropriate  not  merely  at  the 
ending,  but  almost  throughout’.  He  finds  two  elements  in  lamentation:  ‘One  is 
grief  for  something  lost,  or  in  danger  of  being  lost;  the  other,  consequent  upon 
this,  is  a  sense  of  the  value  of  what  has  been  lost.’  With  reference  to  Richard 
(though  not  all  the  lamentation  is  his  by  any  means)  the  remarks  on  lamenta¬ 
tion  are  more  relevant  to  ‘the  Richard  of  Acts  Three  and  Four’:  and  Wells  is 
careful  to  keep  before  our  eyes  a  more  assertive  Richard  than  a  mere  lamenter. 
The  points  in  Paul  Gaudet’s  repetitive  and  tediously  long-winded  article  ‘The 
“Parasitical”  Counselors  in  Shakespeare’s  Richard  II:  A  Problem  in  Dramatic 
Interpretation’  ( SQ )  could  have  been  made  in  a  tenth  the  space.  He  analyses 
the  dramatization  of  Bushy,  Bagot,  and  Greene.  In  N&Q  Jacqueline  Pearson 
finds  King  Leir  an  influence  on  half  a  dozen  plays  in  the  canon,  particularly  on 
Richard  II,  by  means  of  verbal  parallels  and  visual  effects  of  kneeling  and 
rising. 

Richard  III 

Considering  the  limited  space  -  under  fifty  pages  of  small-page  text  -  D.  C. 
Gunby  does  well  in  his  Studies  in  English  Literature  volume  on  Richard  IIP L 
He  manages  to  be  both  balanced  and  informative,  setting  the  play  in  all  its 

50  The  Rapes  of  Lucretia,  by  Ian  Donaldson.  OUP.  pp.  xii  +  203.  £15. 

51  Shakespeare:  Richard  III,  by  D.  C.  Gunby.  SEL  71.  Arnold,  pp.  62.  pb  £1.75. 
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necessary  contexts  very  clearly,  and  rightly  stressing  the  formality  of  the 
construction.  Richard  is  dealt  with  as  Ideal  Villain,  Humourist,  Actor— Pro¬ 
ducer,  Vice,  and  Minister  and  Scourge.  He  rightly  concludes  that  the  play  is 
closer  to  Henry  IV  and  Henry  V  than  Richard  II.  In  N&Q  J.  J.  M.  Tobin  sees 
parallels  between  this  play  and  Nashe’s  Summer’s  Last  Will  and  Testament. 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

In  SQ  are  three  notes:  Frank  Fabry  is  ingenious  about  1.  Mus.  at  IV.v.l  17, 
finding,  of  course,  a  sexual  reference  in  the  wit;  A.  Jonathan  Bate  prefers 
Angelica  as  the  Nurse’s  name,  not  a  herb  ( YW  62.200);  and  Joan  Ozark 
Holmer  presents  evidence  in  support  of  Johnson’s  and  Delius’s  straight¬ 
forward  sense  of  the  ‘Runnawayes  Eyes’  crux  at  III.ii.6  as  ‘fugitives  eyes’, 
learnedly  attempting  to  dismantle  Gary  McCown’s  case  (YW  57.141—2).  In 
Expl  Philip  C.  Kolin  shows  how  the  servant  sent  to  notify  the  guests  at 
I.h.34-101  is  a  kind  of  blind  Cupid,  and  his  list  of  names  ‘calls  attention  to  a 
fated  pack  of  lovers’.  Paula  Newman  and  George  Walton  Williams  in  RenP 
(1981)  demonstrate  a  contrast  of  detail  in  the  two  characters  in  ‘Paris:  The 
Mirror  of  Romeo’.  ShakS  has  a  longer  article  of  considerable  value:  Jill  L. 
Levenson’s  ‘The  Definition  of  Love:  Shakespeare’s  Phrasing  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet'  relates  Petrarch  to  the  play.  ‘In  the  transformation  from  prolix  melo¬ 
drama  to  epigrammatic  tragedy,  diction  plays  a  crucial  role’  but  ‘like  a  magician, 
Shakespeare  creates  the  illusion  of  tremendous  verbal  range,  when  in  fact  he  is 
pulling  the  same  rabbit  out  of  the  same  hat  while  only  the  color  of  the  spotlight 
changes’.  She  traces  recurrent  Petrarchan  topoi  through  several  scenes  to  great 
effect,  starting  with  what  R.  Colie  calls  the  ‘unmetaphoring’  of  literary  devices 
in,  for  example,  turning  the  amatory  cliche  of  ‘dear  enemy’  into  a  concrete 
Montagu-Capulet  predicament,  as  well  as  through  the  ‘cliche  cliched’  of  the 
opening  sonnet.  This  important  essay  moves  well  beyond  the  obvious  use  of 
standard  Petrarchan  topoi  by  the  lovers,  to  show  that  in  the  young  Shake¬ 
speare’s  virtuoso  performance  the  whole  tragedy  invigorates  the  conventional 
material  of  amatory  poetry. 

Sir  Thomas  More 

G.  Harold  Metz  in  SQ  suggests  a  hypothesis  whereby  a  number  of  problems 
can  be  solved  concerning  the  relationship  between  ‘The  Master  of  the  Revels 
and  The  Booke  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore'.  He  postulates  that  ‘the  Booke  was 
under  review  by  Tilney,  and  the  revisions  and  additions  were  being  made  in  the 
text  simultaneously' .  This,  though  it  means  that  preparation  for  production  was 
being  done  from  foul  papers,  allows  for  a  reasonably  convincing  sequence  of 
events,  and  the  solution  to  six  significant  problems. 

Sonnets 

Robert  Giroux  is  chairman  of  the  American  publishers  Farrar,  Straus  and 
Giroux .  He  has  j  oined  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets  and  written  a  specula¬ 
tive  book  about  the  sonnets.  It  is  customary  in  these  cases  for  the  tone  of 
assertion  to  take  over,  and  for  the  reader  to  be  assured  that  such  and  such  was 
so,  without  a  scrap  of  evidence  being  provided.  Giroux,  however,  in  his  The 
Book  Known  as  Q:  A  Consideration  of  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets52,  is  outstanding 

52  The  Book  Known  as  Q:  A  Consideration  of  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets,  by  Robert 
Giroux.  W&N.  pp.  xv  4-  334.  £10.95. 
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in  that  he  understands  the  need  for  evidence,  and  -  albeit  tactfully  -  rebukes 
A .  L.  Rowse  for  so  outrageously  presenting  his  personal  fantasies  as  fact,  further 
correcting  another  Rowsean  assertion  in  a  later  scholarly  footnote.  But 
speculative  this  interesting  book  does  remain.  Though  Giroux,  after  a 
lifetime’s  work,  has  much  to  say,  particularly  from  a  publisher’s  point  of  view 
about  the  publication  of  the  1609  volume,  and  also  about  Southampton, 
Florio,  and  Thorpe,  he  is  convinced  that  the  sonnets  can  be  nothing  but 
autobiographical.  He  prints  an  arrangement  of  the  sonnets  in  twelve  ‘arbitrary’ 
parts.  He  finds  the  sonnets  early  work,  and  the  ‘young  man’  to  be  Southamp¬ 
ton.  By  way  of  ‘A  Sonnet-play  for  Southampton’,  i.e.  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost,  he 
arrives  at  Florio,  though  he  is  careful  to  say  that  ‘there  is  no  direct  connection 
between  Shakespeare  and  Florio’.  Florio  is  associated  with  Thorpe,  about 
whom  Giroux  is  helpful:  ‘Thorpe’s  odd  dedication  reads  like  something  a  book 
publisher  with  a  commercial  motive  and  a  printing  problem  might,  under  the 
circumstances,  produce.’  A  facsimile  of  the  1609  text  concludes  the  book.  If 
one  is  going  to  write  a  book  about  the  sonnets  as  biography,  this  is  one  way  to 
do  it,  and  Giroux  is,  within  his  own  frame,  balanced.  But  wholly  ignored  is  the 
fact  that  Shakespeare's  was  one  of  a  score  of  sonnet  sequences  written  over 
some  decades  in  which  an  essential  convention  is  the  fiction:  that  is,  Sidney  is 
not  ‘  Astrophil’ .  Giroux  would  have  written  a  fine  book  if  he  had  taken  this  very 
significant  fact  on  board:  without  it,  he  commands  a  light  vessel. 

Andrew  Gurr,  in  ‘You  and  Thou  in  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets’  ( EIC )  notes  that 
‘the  126  sonnets  to  the  young  friend  . . .  show  a  rather  remarkable  pattern  of 
shifts  between  “you”  and  “thou”  ’.  By  means  of  a  detailed,  and  wise,  analysis 
of  the  whole  sequence,  Gurr  is  able  to  postulate  that  the  fluctuation  between 
‘thou’  and  ‘you’  matches  the  fluctuation  between  ‘literary  and  human  inti¬ 
macy’.  Michael  Cameron  Andrews  examines  ‘Sincerity  and  Subterfuge  In 
Three  Shakespearean  Sonnet  Groups’  (SQ).  The  three  groups  are  33-5, 40-2, 
and  87-96.  He  finds  in  the  ‘turbulent  confluence  of  conflicting  emotions’  a 
shift  towards  and  away  from  truth,  nothing  like  the  ‘edged  self-awareness, 
combined  with  awareness  of  the  other’  in  other  sonnets,  particularly  those  to  or 
about  the  mistress. 

There  are  two  articles  in  CahiersE :  David  K.  Weiser,  in  ‘Essays  in  Defini¬ 
tion:  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets  1,  23,  and  25’,  offers  a  full  explication  du  texte  to 
show  that  ‘in  these  three  sonnet  soliloquies,  a  recurrent  movement  from 
self-deprecation  to  self-assertion  can  readily  be  discerned’.  Roger  Prior,  in 
‘Some  Shakespearian  Puns  and  Their  Implications’  follows  up  a  number  of 
not-improbable  puns  in  support  of  a  reading  of  Sonnet  127.  In  N&Q  Leo 
Daugherty  shows  an  early  (1614)  borrowing  from  Sonnet  13  by  Richard 
Braithwaite:  and  in  Expl  Mark  Howell  re-interprets  ‘ow’st’  in  Sonnet  18. 


The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

It  is  excellent  to  have  M.  C.  Bradbrook’s  seminal  ‘Dramatic  Role  as  Social 
Image:  A  Study  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew ’  reprinted  iromJEGP  94  (1958) 
in  Collected  Papers 44 ;  here  she  shows  the  novelty  heralded  in  the  title  by  the 
term  ‘taming’;  ‘traditionally  the  shrew  triumphed;  hers  was  the  oldest  and 
indeed  the  only  native  comic  role  for  women’,  and  ‘she  spends  most  of  the  time 
listening  to  Petruchio.  The  play  is  his;  this  is  its  novelty.’  In  N&Q  Ann 
Thompson,  though  not  using  Brian  Morris’s  good  Arden  edition  (YW 
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62.166-7),  argues  well  that  verbal  parallels  with  the  anonymous  A  Knack  to 
Know  a  Knave  push  the  date  back  to  1591. 

The  Tempest 

Brian  Loughrey  and  Neil  Taylor  examine  ‘Ferdinand  and  Miranda  at  Chess’ 
(ShS).  They  suggest  that  ‘there  is  a  variety  of  thematic  and  architectonic 
significances  in  the  chess  episode’;  they  look  at  the  availability  of  meanings  of 
aristocratic,  romantic  courtship,  of  political  action  (  Chess,  a  board  war 
game’),  and  of  discussion  of  art  and  reality,  even  to  seeing  the  characters  of  the 
play  as  opposing  teams  on  a  board,  the  plotting  having  ‘an  almost  mathe¬ 
matical  precision  to  it’.  By  asking  the  question  ‘what  stage  has  the  discovered 
game  reached?’  they  arrive  at  a  chess-board  which  is  part  of  a  play-within-the- 
play-within-the-play.  YnN&Q  M.  R.  Woodhead  finds  an  additional  Montaigne 
echo. 

Timon  of  Athens 

In  the  first  full-length  study,  Timon  of  Athens:  Shakespeare’s  Pessimistic 
Tragedy 53  Rolf  Soellner  finds  little  to  redeem  the  play  from  ‘pervasive  dark¬ 
ness’.  It  ‘begins  with  a  potentially  disquieting  note,  continues  with  strange 
accents  as  the  action  progresses,  and  comes  to  a  climax  in  the  most  wildly 
nihilistic  speeches  ever  penned’.  That  sentence  gives  a  flavour  of  the  book, 
which  makes  assertions  frequently  in  defence  of  his  claim  that  the  play  is  a 
tragedy.  Soellner  is  extremely,  indeed  depressingly,  thorough,  and  no  aspect  of 
the  play  is  omitted  from  his  academic  scrutiny.  He  knows  well  the  large  modem 
field  of  Shakespeare  studies,  and  canters  impressively  all  over  the  acreage.  His 
reading  is  massive,  in  all  kinds  of  secondary  material,  and  his  notes  show  that 
he  belongs  to  that  school  which  has  to  be  seen  to  have  combed  everything 
important  written  on  the  subject  so  far.  He  makes  suggestions  about  how  the 
play  could  have  been  improved,  giving  details  of  ‘missing’  scenes.  But,  with  all 
this,  Shakespeare’s  play,  I  feel,  slips  through  his  fingers.  He  is  so  keen  to  claim 
greatness  for  the  play  that  he  uses  any  argument  that  comes  to  hand,  never 
quite  convincingly:  in  the  end  he  approaches  from  too  many  sides.  As  a  study  it 
is  exemplary  -  except  that  it  is  hollow.  There  are,  however,  three  appendixes:  a 
brief  inquiry  into  the  textual  situation;  an  account  of  date  and  sources,  which 
brings  forward  interesting  unpublished  work  by  Peter  Pauls;  and  a  stunningly 
good  ‘Stage  History,  1816-1978’  by  Gary  Jay  Williams,  which  concludes  with 
an  account  of  Peter  Brook’s  Paris  production  of  1974.  So  much  about  the  play 
is  conveyed  in  these  twenty-four  pages  that  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  stage 
is  far  ahead  of  academia  in  having  the  means  of  understanding  this  troubling 
play. 

Titus  Andronicus 

Grace  Starry  West,  in  ‘Going  by  the  Book:  Classical  Allusions  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Titus  Andronicus ’  ( SP )  interestingly  shows  how  everyone  in  the  play 
demonstrates  a  Roman  education,  which  ‘has  been  twisted  to  become  the 
teacher  and  rationalizer  of  heinous  deeds’,  so  that  the  classical  allusions 

53  Timon  of  Athens:  Shakespeare’s  Pessimistic  Tragedy,  by  Rolf  Soellner.  OhioU 
(1979).  pp.  245.  $15.50. 
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around  Lavinia’s  rape  and  its  revelation  show  ‘a  moral  and  intellectual 
decline  .  Barbara  A.  Mowat,  in  ‘Lavinia’s  Message:  Shakespeare  and  Myth’ 
(RenP ,  1981)  says  that  in  I V.i  we  do  not  need  Lavinia’s  painful  pointing  to  see 
her  story  as  Philomela’s  story.  Why  does  she  do  it?  Professor  Mowat  looks  at 
Shakespeare  using  myth  as  structuring  device  in  this  play  and  in  The  Merchant 
of  Venice.  In  a  minuscule  note  in  N&Q  Roger  Warren  links  the  ‘aspen  leaves’ 
of  II.iv.45  with  Golding. 

Troilus  and  Cressida 

In  ‘The  Inaction  of  Troilus  and  Cressida'  ( EIC )  Barbara  Everett  brilliantly 
evokes  the  problem  of  remembering  the  order  of  events,  or  even  to  remember 
who  its  chief  characters  are,  as  between 

Troilus  and  Cressida  themselves,  who  hardly  come  in,  Ulysses,  who  is  a 

bore,  Achilles,  who  is  a  thug,  Hector,  who  is  opaque,  even  Thersites, 

who  does  nothing  -  and  all  of  them  have  decidedly  little  to  do  with  one 

another. 

She  is  striking  about  how  the  great  action  of  Troy,  or  what  is  in  Chaucer’s  story, 
is  replaced  by  the  activity  of  ‘a  quasi-modern  “consciousness”  ’.  She  focuses  on 
a  moment  when  ‘these  Greeks  played  by  actors  are  playing  at  actors’ 
(I.iii.  169-72),  when,  as  she  says,  the  Greeks  ‘suddenly  look  at  us'  -  ‘It  is  like 
meeting  the  eyes  of  the  Beast  in  the  Jungle.’  She  concludes,  ‘Troilus  and 
Cressida  is  a  sequence  of  brilliantly  achieved  moments  that  are  incomparable 
in  their  power  to  startle,  to  needle  and  to  entertain.’  The  relation  with  reader  or 
audience  is  ‘in  this  case  surely  unique  in  its  immediacy’.  In  English,  Zvi 
Jagendorf ’s  ‘All  Against  One  in  “Troilus  and  Cressida”  ’  follows  something  of 
the  same  idea:  it  is  a  play  ‘with  a  markedly  intellectual  interest  in  entity  and 
character  alongside  a  severely  minimalistic  rendering  of  its  own  characters’. 
He  finds  in  the  play  an  ‘intellectual  and  quite  abstract  concern  with  the  topic  of 
self’.  M.  C.  Bradbrook’s  ‘What  Shakespeare  did  to  Chaucer’s  Troilus  and 
Criseyde'  is  reprinted  in  Collected  Papers*4  from  SQ  9  (1958)  (see  YW  39.124). 
In  SJH  Wolfgang  Riehle  writes  in  German  ‘Zur  Dramaturgie  des  “Love  Plot” 
in  Troilus  and  Cressida'. 

Twelfth  Night 

In  an  unusually  illuminating  article,  Camille  Slights  casts  an  anthropologist’s 
eye  on  relationships  in  Twelfth  Night,  in  ‘The  Principle  of  Recompense  in 
“Twelfth  Night”  ’  (MLR).  Starting  from  the  observation  that  the  beginning  of 
the  play  is  unusually  static  and  the  conclusion  is  strikingly  active,  and  showing 
that  at  the  end  ‘Through  marriages  prospective  and  already  performed,  Maria, 
Toby,  Olivia,  Sebastian,  Viola  and  Orsino  become  one  extended  family,  in 
households  where  Malvolio,  Fabian  and  Feste  have  secure  positions’.  She 
examines  the  principle  of  reciprocity  in  the  play,  concluding  that  ‘in  his  last 
romantic  comedy  Shakespeare  suggests  that  by  understanding  our  mutual 
needs  we  can  choose  love,  generosity,  and  alliance  rather  than  isolation, 
stagnation,  and  division’.  In  ShS  Elizabeth  M.  Yearling  says  ‘By  the  turn  of  the 
century  it  was  acknowledged  that  words  should  not  simply  adorn,  but  should 
convey  matter  and  truth. . . .  Shakespeare  has  to  find  ways  of  communicating 
truth  which  are  more  complex  than  any  theoretical  straightforward  relation¬ 
ship  of  word  and  subject-matter’;  in  ‘Language,  Theme,  and  Character  in 
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Twelfth  Night'  she  develops  a  brief  note  on  the  exchange  between  Feste  and 
Viola  at  III.i.1-60  to  show  that  ‘often  in  Twelfth  Night  he  shows  words  to  be 
frivolous,  conventional,  or  false’.  This  leads  to  an  analysis  of  several  charac¬ 
ters.  Viola’s  poetry  ‘shows  us  Shakespeare’s  success  in  using  falsehood  to 
communicate  truth’  —  moreover,  Viola  is  a  linguistic  chameleon  who  adapts 
her  style  to  her  companion’  because  ‘her  nature  is  to  deal  confidently  with 
sudden  changes’.  Orsino  and  Sir  Toby  have  contrasting  individual  vocabulary 
and  syntax;  both  invent  long  words.  ‘Malvolio’s  language  indicates  constraint’, 
Sir  Andrew  is  ‘magpie-like’,  Feste  parodies.  There  follows  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  ‘repeated  movements  from  musing  or  conversation  back  to 
some  necessary  task’,  an  account  which  is  perceptively  developed,  to  conclude 
an  excellent  piece  with 

Shakespeare’s  achievement  with  language  in  Twelfth  Night  is  to  encap¬ 
sulate  the  conflict  of  truth  and  illusion,  and  to  remind  us  that  facts  and 
truth  are  not  necessarily  the  same,  that  the  truest  poetry  often  is  the  most 
feigning. 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 

Quite  the  dat'test  book  to  come  my  way  for  some  time  is  called  The  Other 
Shakespeare  —  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (Unexpurgated  Edition)54 .  This  is 
an  edition  (sic)  of  the  play  with  Shakespeare’s  play  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
page,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  idiotic  notes,  and  on  the  left-hand  page, 
opposite  Shakespeare,  a  version  by  Mr  William  T.  Betken  in  modern  Ameri¬ 
can  English:  a  version,  moreover,  still  in  ‘verse’  —  and  often  a  good  deal  more 
difficult  to  follow  than  the  original.  For  example:  II.vii.31-2  (Mr  Betken  does 
not  stoop  to  number  his  lines),  where  Shakespeare  has  ‘And  so  by  many 
winding  nooks  he  strays  /  With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean’,  Mr  Betken 
‘translates’  ‘And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays  /  With  playful  will,  to  the 
wild  ocean’s  span’.  Lucetta  -  that  is,  Shakespeare’s  Lucetta  -  says  'Better 
forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return’:  Betken’s  Lucetta  says  ‘You  better  wait  till 
Proteus  has  returned’.  And  so  on.  Sorrowfully  I  have  to  report  that  Mr  Betken 
thinks  he  is  being  helpful.  ‘I  feel  sorry  for  the  bard’s  being  generally  un¬ 
appreciated  ...  I  am  frustrated  and  heartsick  that  actors  everywhere  mouth 
their  lines  without  understanding  most  of  them  ...  It  is  my  purpose  here  to  . . . 
refute  the  absurd  interpretation  of  it  [the  play]  by  even  the  most  eminent  of 
scholars  . . .’  But  the  sting  is  to  come  -  six  words  that  Mr  Betken  would  see 
redolent  with  bawdry.  At  an  early  age,  clearly,  he  swallowed  Partridge  whole. 
Now  he  sees  sex  everywhere.  The  footnotes  astonish  where  they  do  not  offend, 
as  they  often  do;  he  provides,  moreover,  a  glossary  of  about  eighty  words 
which  provide  him,  and  I  am  sure,  him  alone,  with  the  ripest  hidden  sexual 
meanings  for  the  play.  It  is  not  often  that  I  carry  a  book  between  thumb  and 
forefinger  to  the  dustbin. 

Venus  and  Adonis 

John  Doebler,  in  ‘The  Reluctant  Adonis:  Titian  and  Shakespeare’  ( SQ ) 
examines,  with  charming  illustration,  the  high  Renaissance  painterly  portrayal 
of  the  story  and  variants,  showing  how  Titian  particularly,  probably  unknown 

54  The  Other  Shakespeare  -  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (Unexpurgated  Edition) ,  by 
William  T.  Betken.  Valentine,  pp.  ix  +  284.  hb  $13.95,  pb  $7.95. 
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to  Shakespeare,  can  illustrate  what  Shakespeare  does,  especially  in  the  choice 
of  subject  which  both  make,  the  explicit  rejection  of  Venus  by  Adonis.  ‘The 
conflict  in  Titian  twists  bodies  and  communicates  irresolution;  the  more  the¬ 
atrical  conflict  in  Shakespeare  pits  body  against  body  and  rhetoric  against 
rhetoric.’  M.  C.  Bradbrook’s  1962  essay,  ‘Beasts  and  Gods:  The  Social  Pur¬ 
pose  of  Venus  and  Adonis’  is  reprinted  from  ShS  15  in  Collected  Papers 44  (see 
YW  43.125). 

The  Winter’s  Tale 

In  CahiersE,  Frangois  Laroque  writes  on  ‘Pagan  Ritual,  Christian  Liturgy, 
and  Folk  Customs  in  The  Winter’s  Tale’,  and  interestingly  relates  pagan, 
Christian,  and  folk  events  to  the  action  of  the  play,  finding  for  example  a 
double  liturgical  connection.  This  brief  article  is  accompanied  by  a  useful,  if 
sparse,  table.  In  the  Helen  Gardner  Festschrift34  Louis  Martz  contributes 
‘Shakespeare’s  Humanist  Enterprise:  The  Winter’s  Tale’.  Working  indepen¬ 
dently  of,  but  acknowledging,  Emrys  Jones,  Martz  finds  convincing  Greek 
elements  in  this  play,  and  indeed  finds  that  by  reading  it  in  the  mode  of  Greek 
tragedv,  much  becomes  explicable  -  like  the  suggestion  that  Leontes’  jealousy, 
far  from  sudden,  is  of  long  standing  (as  it  is  in  Greene’s  romance).  Working 
with  a  three-part  structure  for  the  play,  Martz  finds  a  humanist -and  ultimately 
Christian  -  impulse  with  surprisingly  rich  origins  in  matters  Greek.  In  PM  LA 
Peter  B.  Erickson  examines  ‘Patriarchal  Structures  in  The  Winter’s  Tale’ 
finding  women’s  power,  however  moving,  strictly  circumscribed  within  the 
patriarchal  framework.  ‘Acknowledging  this  limitation  provides  for  a  multiple 
rather  than  a  monolithic  response  to  the  play  and  makes  it  possible  both  to 
affirm  and  to  dissent  from  the  ending.’  ShakS  contains  Richard  Studing’s 
‘Shakespeare’s  Bohemia  Revisited:  A  Caveat’  in  which  he  counters  yester¬ 
day’s  critics  in  maintaining  the  now  obvious  truism  that  Bohemia  is  not  ideal. 
He  does  this  by  means  of  an  elementary  line-by-line  reading  of  the  scenes.  Also 
in  ShakS  Michael  Taylor,  in  ‘Innocence  in  The  Winter’s  Tale ’  analyses  at 
somewhat  tedious  length  the  notion  of  primal  innocence  in  the  play. 

It  is  good  to  be  able  to  finish  with  something  worth  while.  Dennis  Bar- 
tholomeusz’s  ‘ The  Winter’s  Tale’  in  performance  in  England  and  America 
161 1-1 976s5  begins  from  the  premise  that  ‘the  dramatic  principles,  the  the¬ 
atrical  values  and  the  poetry  are  inseparable  in  Shakespeare’s  mature  art  was  not 
rediscovered  in  the  professional  theatre  until  1910  in  New  York,  and  1912  in 
London’.  He  finds  in  the  play  that  ‘the  disparate  forms  are  welded  into  a  new 
whole  through  an  intricate  pattern  of  correspondences,  verbal,  dramatic  and 
theatrical’:  Bartholomeusz  therefore  presents  the  whole  history  of  the  whole 
play,  not  just  the  principals,  as  in  his  book  on  Macbeth.  The  play  is,  he  says,  ‘the 
last  completely  inward  glimpse  in  English  drama  of  an  organic  English  culture’. 
This  is  a  rich,  well-illustrated  book;  over  a  dozen  years  went  into  its  making. 
Bartholomeusz  is  in  good  form,  his  sharp  eleven-page  Introduction  putting 
directors  and  critics  into  position  with  fresh  resonance  before  he  sets  off  from 
‘The  Winter’s  Tale  on  the  Open  Stage  1611-1634’  all  the  way  to  ‘At 
Stratford-upon-Avon’,  where  in  1976  it  was  ‘not  achieved  whole’ -though  the 
RSC  is  ‘the  best  of  its  kind  today’,  and  can  achieve  such  wholeness.  The  book  is 


55  ‘The  Winter’s  Tale’  in  performance  in  England  and  America  1611-1 976,  by  Dennis 
Bartholomeusz.  CUP.  pp.  xv  +  297.  £27.50. 
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full  of  good  things,  like  his  noting  that  not  only  was  the  play  influenced  by 
masques  -  it  influenced  the  masques  in  its  turn.  Mrs  Siddons’s  statue  scene  in 
John  Philip  Kemble’s  production  was  clearly  radiant  and  expressive  (and 
cleverly  lit):  while  showing  the  expected  values  of  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  productions,  Bartholomeusz  can  also  illuminate  the 
glories.  Exactly  half-way  through  the  book,  the  scene  changes,  with  Winthrop 
Ames  in  New  York  (1910)  and  Granville-Barker  in  London  (1912)  and  the 
rediscovered  ‘Elizabethan’  styles  (he  gives  startling  illustrations).  The  ‘After¬ 
word:  actors  and  critics’  sums  up  the  principal  themes  and  features  of  the  play 
while  briefly  reviewing  interpretations.  An  appendix  lists  the  three  score 
production  mentioned  in  the  text.  A  bibliography,  though  select,  lists  essential 
reading  for  the  play  itself.  This  is  a  valuable  book  for  students  of  the  Shake¬ 
spearean  theatre,  as  well  as  of  this  play  and  the  Romances. 


VIII 


Renaissance  Drama: 
Excluding  Shakespeare 

E.  D.  YEATS 


The  Spring  number  of  SEL  regularly  reviews  recent  books  in  this  field,  and 
may  be  supplemented  by  the  general  British  National  Bibliography.  The  Arts 
and  Humanities  Index  lists  articles  in  journals,  though  it  is  the  practice  of  its 
computer  to  tabulate  Man  Who  Shot  Liberty  Valance ,  Perkin  Warbeck,  and 
Stagecoach  in  alphabetical  order  under  a  single  author’s  name.  (I  am  grateful 
to  the  staff  of  the  British  Library  Lending  Division  Reading  Room,  and  that  of 
the  Brotherton  Library  of  the  University  of  Leeds,  for  facilitating  access  to  the 
periodical  literature  reviewed  in  this  chapter.) 


1.  Critical 

An  admonition  for  criticism  may  be  indirectly  drawn  from  Peter  Berek’s 
useful,  if  imperfectly  consistent,  examination  in  RenD  of  the  contemporary 
reception  of  1  Tamburlaine,  as  measured  by  its  imitation  in  such  plays  as 
Peek’s  Battle  of  Alcazar  and  the  anonymous  Locrine  and  Selimus.  They 

seized  upon  verbal  and  theatrical  resources  appropriate  to  dramatizing  a 
new  hero  while  ignoring  or  perhaps  even  failing  to  perceive  that  hero’s 
ethical  originality.  Lodge,  Greene,  Peele,  and  their  peers  don  t  run  from 
Tamburlaine  in  shock  and  horror  or  try  to  refute  its  overreaching  claims. 
Instead,  they  do  something  much  more  insidious.  They  surround  and 
absorb  Marlowe’s  hero  as  an  amoeba  assimilates  its  prey. 

Professor  Berek’s  simile  is  helpfully  misplaced.  The  cells  of  conformist  art  are 
deficient  in  enzymes,  and  Marlowe’s  powerful  creation  remained  undegraded 
by  inferior  imitation.  No  old-fashioned  university  course  would  include 
Selimus  in  preference  to  Tamburlaine.  Professor  Berek  eventually  works 
round  to  admitting  the  highly  practical  difference  that  difference  of  artistic 
quality  makes.  His  initial  assumption  is  stated  in  his  title,  ‘Imitation  as  Inter¬ 
pretation’,  and  on  this  basis  he  ‘largely’  rejects  the  debate  model  of  how 
theatrical  works  relate  to  their  predecessors.  But,  latterly,  he  allows  that  he  has 
adopted  a  narrow  definition  of  imitation,  and  that  Marlowe  speaks  to  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Jonson  in  a  way  that  his  immediate  imitators  may  have  found 
inaudible  or  unacceptable’.  The  afterthought  to  this  notice  (in  no  way  a 
comment  on  an  instructive  article)  is  that  your  true  amoeba  is  critical  conform¬ 
ism,  in  all  its  shapes. 

As  a  notebook  of  constituent  elements  of  the  Elizabethan  ‘public’  theatre, 
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Michael  Hattaway’s  volume1  is  highly  informed  and  equally  informative.  It 
offers  facts  and  comments  on  such  matters  as  make-up  and  costumes,  dumb 
shows  and  jigs,  the  use  of  music,  and  the  relation  between  plays  and  games. 
The  second  half  of  the  book  teases  out  historical  features  and  significant 
possibilities  in  the  staging  of  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  Edward  II,  and  Doctor 
Faustus,  as  well  as  Titus  Andronicus  and  the  anonymous  Mucedorus.  However, 
Dr  Hattaway’s  intention  would  seem  to  be,  not  just  to  convey  information,  but 
to  sustain  a  thesis .  He  presents  the  first  half  of  his  book  under  the  heading,  ‘The 
idea  of  Elizabethan  theatre’,  and  soon  affirms  that  ‘the  visual  texture  of  these 
plays  equals  their  verbal  elements  in  importance’.  But  the  demonstrations 
which  follow,  from  Kyd  and  Marlowe,  only  serve  to  suggest  that  the  dramatic 
principle  of  these  plays  is  not  situated,  exactly,  in  their  visual  texture.  One 
agrees  that  ‘plays  of  this  sort  moved  from  set  piece,  or  from  one  gest  or  formal 
dramatic  image,  to  another’,  and  that  ‘once  we  have  realized  that  the  set  piece 
or  formal  group  is  a  basic  element  of  the  Elizabethan  play,  we  are  in  less  danger 
of  the  moral  reductivism  that  comes  with  a  concentration  on  plot,  on  end- 
directed  action,  which  deduces  a  play’s  meaning  simply  in  moral  terms  from  its 
resolution’.  On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  conceive  of  an  Elizabethan  drama 
which  is  not,  in  some  manner  and  degree,  driven  by  a  teleological  propulsion, 
and  it  is  the  coherence  of  the  movement  from  one  scenic  enactment  to  another 
that  expresses  the  proper  principle  of  drama,  but  also  that  the  most  conscien¬ 
tious  inspection  of  visual  texture  will  not,  of  itself,  reveal.  Visual  texture  will 
reveal  very  little,  given  false  oppositions  of  the  scenic  to  the  ethical,  or  of  the 
sensory  to  the  intellectual,  as  in  some  of  Dr  Hattaway’s  remarks  on  Faustus 
(pp.  165  and  167).  Undoubtedly,  the  five  pages  under  the  heading  ‘Shake¬ 
speare,  Marlowe  -  and  Brecht’  are  of  great  importance,  though  their  argument 
too  may  encounter  disagreement.  Here  Dr  Hattaway  attempts  to  assimilate 
Marlowe  with  a  non-Aristotelean  theatre. 

In  the  plays  of  the  late  1580s  and  earlier  1590s,  much  concerned  with  the 
power  and  the  limitations  of  poetry,  the  verbal  medium  can  become  almost  a 
protagonist  of  the  drama.  The  absence  of  this  vital  interest  from  the  book  can 
be  measured  by  the  lameness  of  its  comment  on  the  Helen  speech:  ‘Faustus, 
after  all,  must  be  allowed  one  moment  of  joy  to  make  his  story  credible.’  Dr 
Hattaway  believes  that  ‘answers  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  theatre’.  But  they 
may,  of  course,  be  wrong  ones.  A  line  from  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  ‘It  is  not  now 
as  when  Andrea  lived’,  has  great  possibilities  ‘in  the  theatre’;  in  the  plot,  it 
cannot  possibly  be  a  ‘lament’  (p.  107).  (And  surely,  it  is  only  from  this  side  of 
the  fin  de  siecle  that  the  ‘Horseboy’  of  Edward  II,  II.v.l  1 1,  proves  textually 
irresistible;  p.  150.) 

Dr  Hattaway’s  valuably  provocative  book  is  weakest  when  it  feels  itself 
drifting  with  current  opinion.  But  its  intelligent  interests  also  are  shared  by 
other  publications.  Among  the  most  purely  popular  sources  of  Elizabethan 
theatre  are  the  plays  of  Robin  Hood.  Though  of  earlier  origin,  these  left  their 
traces  in  our  period,  and  David  Wiles’s  study2  extracts  the  May-games  from 
plays  by  Greene,  Peele,  and  Munday.  Again,  Huston  Diehl’s  examination 
(SEE)  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  major  tragic  dramatists  of  the  period 

1  Elizabethan  Popular  Theatre,  by  Michael  Hattaway.  Theatre  Production  Studies 
RKP.  pp.  234;  illus.  £14.95. 

2  The  Early  Plays  of  Robin  Hood ,  by  David  Wiles.  Brewer  (1981).  pp.  97.  £12. 
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use  the  conventional  visual  signs  of  the  Tudor  moralities  can  be  set  alongside 
Dr  Hattaway’s  Brechtian  reading  of  Marlowe’s  technique.  In  Giovanni’s  dis¬ 
play  of  his  sister’s  heart  at  the  denouement  of  Tis  Pity  She’s  a  Whore  Professor 
Diehl  finds  that  ‘symbolic  meaning  and  realistic  presentation  enhance  one 
another’,  and  he  rightly  insists  that  the  introduction  of  standard  icons  in 
Renaissance  tragedy,  usually  by  way  of  inversion,  parody,  or  irony,  almost 
always  requires  an  interpretive  act.  In  this  view,  it  is  more  by  a  process  of 
qualification  than  of  intensification  that  the  icon  is  dramatized  into  full  mean¬ 
ing. 

Samuel  Schuman’s  sensible  and  considered  study  of  Webster’s  work3  is 
wholly  in  line  with  Dr  Hattaway’s  visual  priorities,  and  is  supplemented  by 
R.  E.  R.  Madelaine  ( N&Q ).  In  a  Mermaid  edition  of  1888,  J.  A.  Symonds 
described  each  of  Webster’s  tragedies  as  ‘a  mosaic’,  and  we  may  speculate  that 
the  present  interest  in  ‘The  Visual  Drama  of  John  Webster’  (Professor  Schu¬ 
man’s  subtitle)  expresses  a  real  affinity  between  the  dramatist  and  criticism 
today.  They  have  in  common  a  cultural  condition  incapable  of  totality,  and  find 
that  what  is  optically  perceived,  if  only  it  can  be  isolated  sufficiently,  presents 
itself  as  insoluble  and,  as  far  as  modern  criticism  is  concerned,  unprob- 
lematically  so.  Symonds’s  estimate  of  Webster  can  be  seen  in  the  ‘Critical 
Heritage’  volume4,  which  ranges  in  time  from  the  preface  of  The  White  Devil 
quarto  (1612)  to  the  entry  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (1899). 
The  editor  of  the  volume,  Don  D.  Moore,  elsewhere  (in  ELR)  extends  to  1980 
his  bibliography  of  Webster  studies  in  The  Popular  School  (edited  by  T.  P. 
Logan  and  D.  S.  Smith,  1975),  and  he  too  has  recourse  to  a  pictorial  term  -  ‘not 
chaos  but  chiaroscuro’  -  to  characterize  this  dramatist’s  work.  Likewise, 
writing  in  Italian  ( RLMC ),  Giuliano  Pellegrini  finds  a  pictorial  analogy  with 
the  eponymous  protagonists  of  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy  and  The  Atheist’s 
Tragedy.  Vindice  and  D’Amville  are  seen  as  examples  of  late-Renaissance 
anamorphosis.  Francis  Guinle  ( CahiersE )  examines  the  songs  in  John  Jeffere’s 
The  Bugbears.  The  symbolism  of  the  dance  in  the  central  scene  (Ill.ii)  of 
Women  Beware  Women  is  intelligently  discussed  by  Jennifer  Strauss  in 
Parergon  (1981).  ‘The  very  seeming  of  order  in  the  dance  of  Isabella  and 
Hippolito  enhances  our  awareness  of  its  impropriety’,  as  Middleton  draws, 
simultaneously,  on  two  conflicting  traditions  of  value  for  the  dance,  ‘the 
long-standing  ascetic  view  of  dancing  as  a  type  of  the  activities  of  sinful 
worldliness  (seen  in  the  morality  plays  . . .)  and  the  humanist  view  of  the  dance 
as  a  figure  of  heavenly  harmony,  the  justifying  truism  of  the  courtly  masque’. 
In  PLL  there  is  a  pedestrian  treatment  by  John  Potter  of  the  same  scene, 
together  with  the  chess  and  masque  scenes,  of  Women  Beware  Women. 

In  principle,  Coburn  Freer’s  The  Poetics  of  Jacobean  Drama 5,  is  not  in  the 
least  conformist.  It  presents,  however,  in  the  form  of  a  volume,  an  idea  for  a 
book.  It  is  a  good  idea  -  that  Jacobean  plays  worked  essentially  upon  the  ear  of 
their  public.  Richard  Flecknoe  drew  the  contrast  with  the  Restoration  period: 
‘that  which  makes  our  Stage  the  better  makes  our  Plays  the  worse  perhaps, 

3 ‘The  Theatre  of  Fine  Devices’:  The  Visual  Drama  of  John  Webster,  by  Samuel 
Schuman.  SSELJDS  88.  USalz.  pp.  165.  $25. 

4  Webster:  The  Critical  Heritage ,  ed.  by  Don  D.  Moore.  RKP  (1981).  pp.  161.  £8.95. 

5  The  Poetics  of  Jacobean  Drama ,  by  Coburn  Freer.  JHU  (1981).  pp.  xxiv  +  256. 
$22.50. 
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they  striving  now  to  make  them  more  for  sight  than  hearing,  whence  that  solid 
joy  of  the  interior  is  lost.’  Mr  Freer  insists  that  what  the  public  heard,  positive¬ 
ly,  was  the  prosody  of  the  blank  verse  line,  in  all  its  variations,  and  this 
argument  could  have  been  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  playhouse  text  of 
Greene’s  Orlando  Furioso  (see  Andrew  Gurr’s  discussion  in  The  Shake¬ 
spearean  Stage,  1574-1642).  The  question  remains  whether  ‘that  solid  joy  of 
the  interior’  can  be  recaptured  by  means  of  prosodial  analysis.  By  the  test  of  Mr 
Freer’s  account  of  Ford’s  The  Broken  Heart,  after  chapters  on  The  Revenger’s 
Tragedy,  Cymbeline,  and  Webster’s  tragedies,  it  cannot.  Part  of  the  trouble  is 
that,  having  decided  that  ‘ The  Broken  Heart  provides  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  celebrated  composure  of  Ford’s  verse’  (p.  xiii),  Mr  Freer  then  proceeds  to 
interest  himself  above  all  in  Bassanes’s  verse:  ‘He  has  never  achieved  the 
polished  surface  manners  that  seem  to  come  naturally  to  everyone  else  in 
Sparta’  (p.  197).  Bassanes  and,  in  association  with  him,  Penthea  are  accorded 
half  of  the  chapter;  the  ‘great  calm’  of  Calantha’s  poetry  is  given  one  sentence. 
Some  broad  truths  emerge:  that  Orgilus’s  poetry  ‘has  a  certain  wooden  and 
thick  quality’. 

But  there  are  too  many  errors  of  interpretation  and  even  of  comprehension. 
Calantha’s  courtly  compliment  (III. lii. 21-5)  is  read  solemnly  as  a  vow  ‘to  serve 
Nearchus  until  she  can  obtain  permission  to  marry  Ithocles’  (p.  1 84) .  Penthea’s 
reproach,  ‘If  you  had  joined  our  hands  once  in  the  temple’  (IV.ii .  141),  is 
improbably  said  (p.  195)  to  be  addressed  to  Bassanes,  who  would,  of  course, 
have  had  no  standing  in  that  case;  and  this  leads  on  to  the  non-prosodic 
speculation  that  Penthea  feels  for  her  husband  as  a  father.  We  are  further  told 
(p.  183)  that,  when  Ithocles  speaks  of  Calantha  as  sole  heir  of  Sparta,  his 
ambition  is  blinding  him  to  what  ‘everyone  else  knows’.  It  is  in  fact  the  critic, 
not  the  character,  who  is  excluded  from  the  community  of  knowledge  on  this 
matter.  But  Mr  Freer,  who  seems  to  have  special  difficulty  with  courtly 
discourse,  and  thus  with  Ill.iii,  has  decided,  breezily,  that  ‘there  is  no  question 
of  the  military  superiority  of  Argos’  over  Sparta  (p.  181).  Moreover,  an 
inconsistency  is  found  in  Orgilus’s  attitude  towards  Ithocles,  in  so  far  as  the 
former  is  thought  to  imply  that  the  latter  ‘might  have  resorted  to  “cunning”  in  a 
fair  fight’  (p.  179).  Here  Mr  Freer’s  writing  hand  has  evidently  forgotten  her 
cunning. 

The  respective  contributions  of  Thomas  G.  Pavel  and  Catherine  Belsey  this 
year  belong  to  ‘literary  theory’  and  are  deficient  in  method.  Professor  Pavel 
(CRCL)  deploys  a  sophisticated  lexicon  to  come  out  with  some  elementary- 
formulations  about  the  plot-structures  of  a  number  of  Elizabethan  and  Jaco¬ 
bean  tragedies.  To  say  of  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy  that  ‘a  universe  where  the 
links  between  the  actions  of  the  different  groups  are  mainly  circumstantial  may 
be  called  a  narratively  chaotic  universe ’,  is  to  grasp  one  term  in  the  play’s  ironic 
design  and  to  miss  the  contrary  term  of  controlling  purpose.  ‘It  may  be  that  the 
inner  organization  of  the  syntax  of  plot  is  something  built  too  deeply  into 
narrative  grammar  to  be  liable  to  much  historical  variation’,  writes  Mr  Pavel, 
without  intending  to  indicate  the  elementariness  of  the  grammar  he  is  using. 
Empsonian  structuralism  has  proved  much  more  fruitful,  one  recalls,  reading 
that  ‘one  simple  variable,  already  examined  by  critics  from  Empson  to 
R.  Levin  is  the  number  of  plots  in  the  play’.  It  wasn’t  the  number  of  plots  to 
which  Empson  gave  his  mind. 

In  RenD  Catherine  Belsey  writes  that  ‘Alice  Arden,  held  in  a  chain  of 
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bondage  which  is  marriage,  in  a  period  when  liberty  is  glimpsed  but  not 
authorized,  is  caught  up  in  a  struggle  larger  than  her  chroniclers  recognize’. 
Now  ‘liberty’  is  used  here  without  regard  to  the  considerable,  and  pertinent, 
semasiological  interest  that  the  word  holds;  and  to  say  that  it  was  ‘glimpsed’ 
partly  reflects  the  writer’s  tactical  choice  of  language  -  the  glimpse  is,  from  one 
side,  the  product  of  critical  squinting.  The  main  point,  however,  is  the  struggle 
in  which  Alice  Arden  is  caught  up.  Since  this  struggle  is  said  to  be  ‘larger  than 
her  chroniclers  recognize’,  the  matrix  for  its  investigation  is  not  supplied  by  any 
of  the  texts  that  document  her  crime.  Miss  Belsey  employs  as  her  methodologi¬ 
cal  matrix  the  category  of  ‘discursive  history’.  Thus,  ‘the  re-presentations  of 
the  crime  are  (sometimes  contradictory,  never  neutral)  contributions  to  a 
discursive  struggle  for  the  meaning  of  resistance  to  absolutism,  Arden  of 
Faversham  is  one  of  the  documents  in  this  struggle  . . .’  The  trouble  with  this 
method  is  that  the  past’s  contribution  to  a  discursive  history  consists  of  incho¬ 
ate  elements  like  the  material  of  ‘glimpses’  and  the  communications  of  ‘the 
unconscious  of  the  text’.  Only  subsequently,  at  a  much  later  point  in  its 
development,  does  a  discursive  history  crystallize  and  understand  itself.  It  is 
the  present  which  supplies  the  definitions:  ‘such  a  reading  of  the  history  of  this 
period,  available  to  us  retrospectively,  was  only  partly  accessible  in  the  period 
itself,  and  it  is  this  which  accounts  for  the  repeated  attempts  to  define  and 
redefine  Alice  Arden's  crime,  and  which  explains  why  it  was  so  important  and 
so  impossible  to  furnish  it  with  a  final  meaning’.  Like  other  forms  of  relativism 
this  method  makes  slack  contact  with  the  literary  work.  To  what  is,  from  her 
point  of  view,  the  crucial  historical  articulation  in  the  text  oi  Arden  of  Faver¬ 
sham,  Miss  Belsey  can  assign  no  more  dialectic  a  process  than  the  old  notion  of 
allegory:  ‘The  episode  could  be  read  as  an  allegory  of  the  transition  to  the 
affective  nuclear  family . . .’ 

That  Walter  Benjamin  had  to  lead  his  mature  intellectual  life  outside  the 
university  is  a  major  academic  scandal.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  posthumous 
admission  to  the  academy  will  not  prove  a  greater  one.  Peter  Sacks’  contribu¬ 
tion  to  ELH  picks  up  the  theme  of  justice,  the  preoccupation  with  language, 
and  the  reference  to  pastoral  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy  and  Titus  Andronicus, 
with  the  same  effect  as  the  ending  of  IH.i  of  the  latter  play.  That  is,  one 
recognizes  the  members,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  in  the  right  places.  The 
article  footnotes  Lacan,  and  figures  Durer’s  Melancholia  I.  It  also  calls  Benja¬ 
min  out  of  his  own  country,  for  if  trauerspiel  submits  to  an  ‘overstrained 
transcendental  impulse’ ,  it  is  far  removed  from  the  tragedies  of  Hieronimo  and 
Andronicus,  whose  purely  theatrical  dynamic  of  mimed  grief  and  frenzied 
killing  is  precisely  prescribed  by  the  exclusion  of  every  possibility  of  transcen¬ 
dence.  The  difference  between  Kydian  tragedy  and  German  baroque  drama 
could  be  expressed  in  the  terms  of  Hegel’s  organic  distinction  between  sym¬ 
bolic  and  romantic  art.  The  claims  that  William  Shullenberger  ( RenD )  makes 
for  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  best-known  tragedy  are  large,  and  inflamed. 
‘That  the  lurid  glow  of  The  Maid’s  Tragedy  has  not  dimmed  suggests  not  its 
moral  inadequacy,  but  its  representation  of  our  own  anxieties.  In  its  strange 
desolation,  its  disruption  of  a  whole  culture’s  sustaining  images  of  order,  and 
the  departure  of  centric  personalities  from  its  stage,  the  play  foreshadows  not 
only  much  of  modem  drama  but  the  very  world  stage  of  modern  life.’  A  more 
manageable,  and  more  pertinent,  consideration  would  be  the  correspondence 
between  the  pathology  of  this  work  and  some  of  the  sports  of  criticism  at  the 
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present  time.  In  Dr  Shullenberger’s  final  sentences  a  travesty  of  Benjamin’s 
catastrophist  vision  leads  to  a  commonplace  notion  of  integrity  -  the  angel  of 
history,  we  may  say,  does  service  as  a  table-lamp  holder,  to  limited  illuminative 
effect: 

In  the  half-light  given  off  by  the  destruction  of  a  coherence-giving  arch  of 
beliefs  whose  keystone,  the  king,  had  been  the  very  cause  of  its  collapse, 
and  in  the  specter  of  as  yet  incomprehensible  forces  rising  out  of  that 
destruction,  Evadne  stands  with  a  double  mask.  She  appears  monstrous 
because  she  is  the  human  conductor  of  much  of  those  terrifying  forces, 
violating  the  sacred  prohibitions  of  the  world  she  inhabits.  She  appears 
heroic  because  she  salvages,  in  the  midst  of  her  own  defeat,  an  integrity 
of  commitment . . . 

Quite  apart  from  the  embarrassment  of  standing  ‘in’  a  spectre,  a  penumbral 
lack  of  focus  affects  the  ‘forces’  that  are  said  to  be  both  ‘rising’  and  ‘terrifying’. 
For  earlier  in  the  article  it  is  explained  that  Evadne  conducts  primal  energies  of 
lust  and  aggression,  and  also  that  ‘the  values  of  the  new  regime  are  secular  and 
pragmatic’.  It  is  impossible  to  hold  these  two  ideas  together,  in  a  single 
conception  of  ‘forces’:  to  see  in  Evadne  the  passionateness  of  a  Bacchante,  and 
to  see  her  as  enacting  the  symbolic  desecration  of  the  State  -  the  proleptic 
mythos  (so  to  speak)  of  Mrs  Thatcher’s  government. 

The  last  few  notices  have  observed  new  distempers  of  criticism.  An  older 
infection  may  be  diagnosed  in  the  contributions  of  Lawrence  Danson,  Thomas 
McAlindon,  and  Catherine  Minshull,  where  a  perfectly  respectable  scholarly 
argument  produces  a  critically  distorted  reading.  Lawrence  Danson’s  clever 
essay  ( ELR )  on  The  Jew  of  Malta,  Tamburlaine,  and  Doctor  Faustus  leads 
logically  to  this  odd  view  of  Marlowe’s  tragedies:  ‘These  plays  have  the 
trappings  of  a  tragic  conclusion,  but  the  sense  of  tragic  completion  is  subverted 
by  the  sense  of  disquieting  incompleteness  attendant  on  the  questioning 
mode,'  Focusing  particularly  on  one  mode  of  questioning,  erotema ,  ‘when  we 
aske  many  questions,  and  looke  for  none  answere,  speaking  indeed  by  inter¬ 
rogation,  which  we  might  as  well  say  by  affirmation’  (Puttenham),  Danson 
remarks  that  Marlowe  uses  this  figure  in  a  way  that  allows  the  audience  to  catch 
meanings  other  than  the  speaker  intends  to  affirm.  G.  K.  Hunter’s  treatment  of 
The  Jew  of  Malta  is  thus  re-inforced.  But  Professor  Danson’s  approach  works 
less  happily  with  the  two  tragedies,  qua  tragedies.  On  Tamburlaine  he  ends  by 
sounding,  against  his  wishes,  like  another  moralizer:  ‘It  presents  an 
emotionally  complex  vision  of  how  man  may  lose  the  full  potential  of  his 
humanity  in  pursuit  of  an  unhuman  goal.’  To  Faustus’s  case  he  interestingly 
brings  Henry  of  Ghent’s  characterization  of  intellects  that  ‘cannot  transcend 
the  limits  of  [empirical]  imagination  . . .  and  can  only  get  hold  of  space  or  of  that 
which  has  a  location  or  position  of  space’.  Danson,  rightly,  would  deny  the 
identity  of  Marlowe  and  his  heroes,  but  in  attributing  this  trait  to  Faustus  he 
has  unawares  identified  a  point  of  convergence,  of  which  Marlowe  for  his  part 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  conscious,  between  the  doomed  thaumaturge  and 
the  dramatic  poet  as  such. 

•Thomas  McAlindon  argues  eloquently  in  HLQ  against  the  supposition  that 
‘the  intellectual  conventions  of  the  age  were  of  little  use  to  the  dramatists  in 
shaping  their  more  original  perceptions’.  He  correctly  locates  the  beginning  of 
modern  English  tragedy  in  Tamburlaine  and  The  Spanish  Tragedy  and,  also 
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correctly,  draws  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  tensions  between  war  and 
love  in  both  plays.  However,  the  nub  of  the  article  is  its  account  of  each 
dramatist’s  composition,  or  ‘shaping’,  of  these  tensions,  and  McAlindon’s 
readings  in  this  respect  are  strained,  even  as  they  tend  to  neutralize  the  two 
tragedies:  Tamburlaine’s  ‘unorthodox  career  has  been  audaciously  justified 
throughout  in  terms  of  orthodox  ideas  on  the  nature  of  nature  and  the  provi¬ 
dential  ordering  of  the  historical  process’;  ‘Kyd  has  concluded  that  the  affirma¬ 
tive  element  at  the  end  of  the  tragedy  of  confounding  contrariety  should  be 
based  on  clarification  and  concord’.  Catherine  Minshull  ( RenD )  shows  that  in 
The  Jew  of  Malta  ‘Marlowe  was  contrasting  Machiavelli’s  actual  theories  with 
the  distorted  version  of  them  popularly  current.  Ferneze’s  character  conforms 
closely  to  Machiavelli's  actual  code  as  set  out  in  his  own  works.  Barabas’s 
character  conforms  rather  to  the  picture  of  Machiavellianism  disseminated  by 
Gentillet.’  This  helps  to  clarify  a  structural  irony  in  the  work,  but  the  article  is 
in  some  danger  of  misrepresenting  the  play’s  dramatic  force:  ‘Barabas’s 
dramatic  function  is  to  act  as  a  foil  to  the  true  Machiavellians.’  It  seems  truer  to 
say  that  Machiavellianism  has  furnished  Marlowe  with  a  modern  platform  for 
the  old  role  of  the  clownish  anti-Christ;  that  in  this  role,  configuring  a  reverse 
image  of  moral  reality,  the  theatre  could  most  be  itself,  a  response  to,  not  just  a 
replica  of,  the  systems  of  Church  and  State;  and  that  Marlowe  was  uniquely 
disposed  to  permit  the  consequent  tensions  to  remain  ironically  open  in  his 
play. 

The  critical  vice  of  moralism,  that  first  infirmity  of  noble  mind,  remains 
pervasive.  Alexander  Leggatt  (MLR)  makes  an  honest,  intelligent  approach  to 
the  difficulties  presented  by  Chapman’s  fine  dramatic  poem,  The  Revenge  of 
Bussy  d’Ambois.  ‘Chapman’s  interest  in  Clermont’s  Stoicism  is  not,  finally,  a 
didactic  interest  in  either  promoting  or  attacking  it;  it  is  a  dramatic  interest  in 
seeing  what  happens  when  it  is  set  against  the  opposing  pressures  of  character 
and  circumstance  . . .  The  real  issue  of  the  play  is  not  the  Stoicism  Clermont 
proclaims  but  the  problem  of  man  as  a  social  being  he  exemplifies.’  Between 
these  two  sentences  the  critical  focus  has  shifted,  delicately  but  crucially,  away 
from  the  question  of  Stoicism  and  towards  (as  it  may  be  thought)  the  true 
problematic  of  the  play.  But,  with  all  the  sensitivity  and  subtlety  of  his  practice, 
Leggatt  cannot  quite  detach  himself  from  an  essentially  moralistic  method.  He 
notes,  as  a  matter  for  misgivings,  that  in  the  Guise’s  attitude  to  Clermont  there 
seems  to  be  ‘a  greater  concern  with  the  relationship  than  with  the  philosophy’. 
Yet  we  should  expect  ‘the  problem  of  man  as  a  social  being’  to  be  vested  in  the 
experience  of  relationships,  and  some  of  the  contradictions  in  the  play’s  hero, 
to  which  Professor  Leggatt  attributes  a  morally  critical  intent  on  the  drama¬ 
tist’s  part,  can  be  seen  instead  as  the  real  conditions  of  an  intensive,  because 
thoroughly  immanent,  effort  of  spiritual  refinement  with  which  the  poet  is 
intimately  identified. 

Larry  S.  Champion  ( CompD )  argues,  didactically,  for  the  superiority  of 
Dekker  and  Webster’s  Northward  Ho  to  its  elder  sister-play:  ‘Here,  instead  of 
the  morally  inconsistent  practices  and  the  relatively  lascivious  quality  of  West¬ 
ward  Ho,  the  comic  perspective  is  firmly  controlled  . . .  The  motivation  of  the 
principal  comic  pointer  . . .  accords  with  received  standards  of  conduct . . .  For 
another  thing,  the  moral  status  of  the  females  in  this  stage  world  is  unambiva- 
lent.’  In  SoRA  Peter  Hyland  tackles,  but  in  the  event  simplifies  moralistically, 
the  interesting  question  of  the  relationship  between  disguise  and  identity  in 
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Vindice  of  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy.  Two  monographs  from  Salzburg  try  to 
save  the  moral  seriousness  of  Webster  by  opposite  methods.  Samuel  Schu- 
man’s3  is  excessively  modern:  ‘What  seems  to  some  reviewers  and  critics  a  sure 
symptom  of  dramaturgical  weakness  -  laughter  -  can  be  interpreted  as  a 
proper  reaction  to  scenes  of  deliberate  comic  brutality,  a  reaction  which  the 
playwright  provokes  to  raise  important  social  and  theological  questions  in  his 
audience,  since  by  laughing  at  violence  we  become  participants  in  a  world  of 
moral  disorder.’  In  contrast,  when  James  A.  Reynolds6  turns  to  Webster’s 
tragedies,  after  chapters  on  Marlowe  and  Richard  II,  he  accounts  for  Bosola’s 
change  of  heart  by  means  of  an  appeal  to  the  repentance  pattern  of  the  early 
moralities.  ‘The  pattern  is  familiar:  a  man  good  by  nature,  easily  corrupted  by 
his  human  weakness,  an  increasingly  grave  sinner  who  comes  to  a  recognition 
of  his  sins  and  repents  at  the  end  of  his  life.’  This  is  too  conservative,  an 
approach  to  be  right  for  Webster,  and  the  same  might  be  said,  though  at  a  very 
different  level,  of  Michael  Neill’s  contribution  to  the  Drama  and  Symbolism 
symposium7.  ‘Monuments  and  ruins  as  symbols  in  The  Duchess  of  Mai fi’  is 
another  of  those  considerable  pieces  that  we  have  come  to  expect  from  Dr 
Neill,  but  there  are  in  Webster’s  dramatic  poetry  a  provisionality  of  standpoint 
and  a  mobility  of  language  which  elude  this  treatment.  The  essay  hinges  on  a 
moral  opposition  of  ‘the  echo  of  the  Duchess’s  voice,  sounding  defiantly  over 
the  Ruins  of  Time’  and  ‘the  “dead  wall,  or  vaulted  graves”  of  the  surrounding 
ruins’.  But  dead  walls  and  vaulted  graves  (V.v.97),  while  they  connote  mor¬ 
tality,  are  precisely  not  ruinous  and  the  whole  point  about  them  is  that  they 
echo. 

The  shortcomings  of  some  contributions  are  matters  of  tact  and  not  of 
principle.  In  Expl  Erik  Ryding  tidies  up  (it  may  be  thought)  excessively,  the 
interpretation  of  the  word-play  in  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy,  I.i.  13,  and  in  SEL 
Paul  D.  Green  gives  a  workaday  account  of  the  major  themes  of  Bonduca, 
John  Fletcher’s  nasty  version  of  The  Romans  in  Britain.  Then  again,  some  texts 
seem  particularly  apt  to  baffle  the  critical  writer.  Chapman’s  tragedies  are  a 
case  in  point.  Though  not  all  the  details  of  her  demonstration  are  convincing, 
Jane  Melbourne  Craig  (SEL)  is  safe  enough  in  grounding  her  discussion  of 
Chapman’s  Byron  on  the  pattern  previously  established  for  Bussy.  ‘The  Byron 
who  is  developed  through  his  speeches  is  a  contradiction  to  the  Byron  who 
appears  in  the  dramatic  action  ...  In  the  last  scene,  one  Byron  has  reached  the 
height  of  his  ascent  to  pure  freedom,  and  the  other  Byron ,  the  depth  of  his  guilt 
as  a  willful  and  still  uncomprehending  sinner.’  The  article  notes  that  Peter  Ure 
(in  1950)  compared  this  effect  to  a  trick  perspective  picture,  and  refers  to 
Raymond  B.  Waddington’s  more  recent  suggestion  that  Chapman’s  most 
persistent  concern  in  all  his  allusions  to  perspective  is  with  the  fallibility  of 
human  judgement,  arising  from  excessive  dependence  on  sensory  impressions, 
inadequately  checked  by  the  rational  faculty.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
text  by  Jane  Melbourne  Craig  herself  scarcely  resolves  the  problem  it  presents: 
‘Before  us  is  one  character  whom  only  the  intellect,  by  transcending  percep¬ 
tion,  can  accept  as  the  protagonist  of  contradictory  [dramatic]  actions.’ 


6  Repentance  and  Retribution  in  Early  English  Drama,  by  James  A.  Reynolds. 
SSELJDS  96.  USalz.  pp.  vii  +  116.  $25. 

7  In  Drama  and  Symbolism,  ed.  by  James  Redmond.  TD  4.  CUP.  pp.  264.  £19.50. 
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LundSE  gives  us  a  worthy  and  ponderous  account,  by  Gunilla  Florby,  of 
Chapman  s  two  Bussy  plays8.  The  volume  is  useful  for  its  comprehensive 
survey  of  previous  criticism  (though  Edwin  Muir’s  brilliant  essay  appears  to 
have  been  missed),  and  for  its  scholarly  examination  of  Chapman’s  classical 
sources.  What  it  all  comes  to  is  the  book’s  final  passage: 

Bussy,  who  started  out  so  determinedly  with  Virtue  as  a  guide,  achieved 
nothing  in  the  end;  but  Clermont  too  fails,  only  not  so  conspicuously.  All 
his  precepts  are  not  enough  to  help  himself,  still  less  others,  and  his 
teachings  fade  out  with  him.  His  death  provides  no  catharsis,  only  yet 
another  illustration  of  the  painful  passage  to  virtue,  as  the  play  ends  on  a 
note  of  calm  hopelessness.  Reluctantly,  it  reveals  the  innermost  of  its 
Chinese  boxes,  and  slowly  the  discovery  dawns  upon  us  that  instead  of 
merely  delivering  a  Stoic  sermon,  Chapman  has  given  us  a  timeless 
statement  about  the  human  condition. 

Of  more  specific  import  is  the  suggestion  that  Clermont’s  startling  vindication 
of  the  Guise’s  part  in  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  ‘is  a  more  or  less  private 
declaration  of  allegiance  to  the  Catholic  Howards’. 

Two  of  the  year’s  offerings  simply  did  not  merit  publication.  James  Voss 
(ES)  tries  to  demonstrate  in  Marlowe’s  Edward  II  a  historically  significant 
‘clash  of  incompatible  ways  of  life,  opposing  types  of  state  order,  and  contrary 
systems  of  values  and  ideas  . . .  The  traditional  respect  earned  by  honorable 
behavior,  encoded  in  reputation,  and  preserved  as  a  collective  possession  in 
the  lineage  ...  is  no  longer  as  important  as  what  goes  on  inside  a  man.’  But  this 
analysis,  even  in  its  own  terms,  soon  becomes  confused,  and  it  in  any  case 
disqualifies  itself  by  neglecting  dramatic  categories.  The  book  Renaissance 
Drama  and  a  Modern  Audience 9,  is  too  flabby  in  mind  and  language  to  serve 
any  critical  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  Charles  Williamson’s  article  on  The  Duchess  of  Mai fi 
(L&P,  1981)  deserves  to  be  read,  not  only  as  a  serious  example  of  the 
psychological  approach  to  a  literary  work,  but  also  for  the  oblique  light  it 
throws  on  the  construction  of  this  tragedy.  Of  greater  interest  than  his  remarks 
on  the  familiar  topic  of  Ferdinand’s  allegedly  incestuous  motivation,  is 
Williamson’s  investigation  of  the  mechanism  of  doubling  that  operates  at  many 
points  in  the  play.  It  is  outside  the  technical  purview  of  the  article  to  allow  that 
some  degree  of  reflectiveness  is  intrinsic  to  the  theatre,  but  in  the  case  of  The 
Duchess  of  Malfi  a  decompositional  method  is  founded,  as  it  seems,  at  the 
obscure  level  of  the  creative  impulse.  ‘Whereas  the  incest  motif  seems  clearly 
built  into  Ferdinand  -  if  it  is  not  completely  transparent  that  is  because 
Webster  understood  the  power  of  suggestion  -  the  doubling  motif  which  draws 
that  of  incest  into  itself  is  so  latent  that  it  seems  to  rise  to  the  surface  almost 
without  Webster’s  active  assistance  . . .’  Another  kind  of  psychological  pattern 
is  observed  by  two  separate  articles  in  Middleton’s  Penitent  Brothel  and 
Jonson’s  Epicure  Mammon,  respectively.  In  CLQ  Carol  A.  Carr  approaches 
The  Alchemist  as  a  set  of  games  -  distinct  but  related  confidence  games  played 

8  The  Painful  Passage  to  Virtue ,  by  Gunilla  Florby.  LundSE  61.  Gleerup.  pp.  265. 
£11.20. 

9  Renaissance  Drama  and  a  Modern  Audience,  by  Michael  Scott.  Macmillan,  pp.  127. 
£17.50. 
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on  a  variety  of  gulls,  and  the  larger  game  of  rivalry  in  gulling  between  Face  and 
Subtle.  One  interesting  point  is  that  the  rogues’  modus  operandi  is  for  Subtle  to 
take  on  an  opposite  role  to  the  gulls,  and  for  Face  to  take  on  a  companion  role 
to  them,  and  this  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  Sir  Epicure  is  the  kind  of  lecher 
who  unconsciously  seeks  to  be  ‘justly’  punished.  A  similar  pattern  of  guiltiness 
appears  in  CLAJ  (1981),  where  Robert  L.  Root  Jr  agitates  the  question  of  how 
to  assimilate  the  Penitent  Brothel  scenes  with  the  rest  of  A  Mad  World,  My 
Masters. 

A  number  of  articles  consider  relations  between  authors,  or  attempt  com¬ 
parisons.  In  SEL  James  D.  Mulvihill  argues  that  Ovid’s  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  Jonson  in  Poetaster  ‘is  tempered  by  an  acute  and  sensitive  understanding  of 
the  various  currents  of  opinion  which  surrounded  the  renaissance  Ovid’. 
Jonson’s  Ovid  is  ‘a  gifted  poet  whose  intentions  have  been  unfortunately 
profaned  ...  To  a  significant  degree  Ovid  has  been  the  victim  of  unscrupulous 
detractors  and  imitators.  But  the  deeper  causes  lie  within  the  poet  himself  ’  -  in 
‘a  flawed  poetic  through  which  “sentence”  has  been  subverted  by  idle  conceits 
and  intention  misrepresented  by  the  very  medium  of  its  expression’.  The 
creative  interaction  of  Shakespeare  and  the  different  kinds  of  contemporary 
theatre  is  receiving  detailed  attention.  Michael  Shapiro  {MLR)  examines  how 
the  premier  dramatist  of  the  King’s  Men  is  indebted,  in  his  presentation  of 
Cleopatra,  to  such  plays  as  Daniel’s  Cleopatra,  Marlowe  and  Nashe’s  Dido,  the 
anonymous  Blurt,  Master  Constable,  and  Marston’s  Sophonisba.  From  Neo¬ 
classical  tragedy  Shakespeare  acquired  a  sympathetic  perspective  on  his 
heroine,  and  from  the  children’s  theatre  he  ‘discovered  that  this  essentially 
sympathetic  treatment  of  a  pathetic  heroine  could  be  successfully  and  har¬ 
moniously  combined  with  irony,  perhaps  even  with  a  self-conscious  playful¬ 
ness’.  John  Loftis’s  comparison  {CompD)  of  Webster’s  The  Duchess  ofMalfi 
and  Lope  de  Vega’s  earlier  El  mayordomo  de  la  Duquesa  de  Amalfi  can  be 
used  to  point  up  significant  features  in  the  construction  of  the  English  tragedy, 
such  as  Bosola’s  role,  and  the  widely  separate  occurrence  (and  reversal  in  the 
order  of  occurrence)  of  the  deaths  of  the  Duchess  and  her  husband.  Paul 
Yachnin  examines  in  SEL  the  relation  of  A  Game  at  Chess  to  the  tradition  of 
chess  allegory.  Middleton’s  most  important  source  is  the  ‘living  chess  game’  in 
the  fifth  book  of  Gargantua  et  Pantagruel,  but  he  ‘invested  Rabelais’s  urbane 
chess  ballet  with  the  kind  of  earthy  moral  urgency  characteristic  of  homiletic 
chess  allegory’,  which  could  still  be  found  in  post-medieval  works  like  More’s 
Utopia  and  Marston’s  Jack  Drum’s  Entertainment.  Yachnin  has  little  difficulty 
in  showing  that  Middleton  uses  chess  terms  for  his  own  purposes  as  a  dramatic 
poet.  From  the  ironic  disproportion  between  Latinate  design  and  homely 
incident  in  Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle,  Raymond  J.  Pentzell  {CompD)  develops 
a  discussion  of  the  theatrical  exploitation  of  incongruity  between  actor  and 
role.  The  Noel  Coward-Gertrude  Lawrence  one-act  performances  in  Tonight 
at  8.30,  and  Brecht’s  The  Measures  Taken,  supply  interesting  modern  exam¬ 
ples.  Margarete  Holubetz  {ES)  finds  a  common  function  in  the  false  death 
scenes  of  Webster’s  The  White  Devil  and  Stoppard’s  Rosencrantz  and  Guil- 
denstern  are  Dead.  ‘The  more  conventional  presentation  of  death  in  the 
counterfeit  performance  draws  the  audience’s  full  attention  to  the  author’s 
deviation  from  the  norm  in  the  genuine  death  scene.’ 

The  best  contributions  from  British  hands  this  year  are  an  article  by  Martin 
Butler,  and  the  Macmillan  Casebook  on  Marlowe’s  Tamburlaine,  Edward  II, 
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and  The  Jew  of  Malta10.  Edited  by  John  Russell  Brown,  this  complements  John 
Jump’s  volume  on  Doctor  Faustus  and  is,  for  its  balance  of  coverage  alone,  a 
model  of  its  kind.  Unlike  too  many  of  the  year’s  other  critical  offerings,  Martin 
Butler’s  re-interpretation  of  the  social-moral  standpoint  of  Massinger’s  The 
City  Madam,  in  RenD,  has  the  Californian  luminosity  and  direct  gaze  of  a 
Hockney  painting.  This  description,  however,  scarcely  accords  with  the 
decorum  of  place,  for  it  is  within  the  critical  territory  of  Cambridge  that  Mr 
Butler  has  effected  his  relocation  of  the  work.  ‘The  play  is  most  notable  for  its 
distinctively  bourgeois  qualities  -  its  strenuousness  and  moral  severity.  There 
is  no  temptation  toward  sentiment  or  flippancy  ...The  City  Madam  exhibits  a 
consistent,  coherent,  and  comprehensive  attitude  toward  life.’  Dr  Butler’s 
argument  involves  a  number  of  moves.  He  sees  the  citizenry  of  this  play  as 
distinctly  up-market  from  that  of  Middleton’s  comedies.  The  matter  dramati¬ 
cally  at  issue,  even  in  the  cases  of  the  Frugal  women  and  Luke,  is  not  between 
an  approved  upper-class  position  and  the  disapproved  ambition  of  the  trading 
class.  Rather,  it  lies  within  the  religious  and  social  morality,  in  a  word  the 
puritanism,  of  the  great  citizenry  of  London,  the  aldermanic  group.  On  this 
class  basis  ‘Massinger  does  not,  in  fact,  maintain  a  distance  between  city  and 
court,  but  concludes  with  intermarriage  between  them,  the  two  cooperating 
under  conditions  of  mutual  respect  and  benefit,  and  this  state  of  harmony  and 
reciprocity  between  the  estates  in  a  well-ordered  society  is  what ...  he  intends 
the  point  of  his  moral  to  be’. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  distemper  of  ‘literary  theory’  is  acute. 
Finding  structural  cohesiveness  in  The  Old  Wives  Tale,  Jackson  I.  Cope  (EL FI) 
claims  that  ‘Peele,  in  a  rare  lamination,  wrote  a  comedy  which  was  also  a  ritual, 
was  its  own  formal  grandfather’.  Recent  criticism  has  familiarized  us  with  the 
logical  category  that  might  be  termed  ‘synchronic  genealogy’,  but  Professor 
Cope  lands  himself  in  the  further  difficulty  of  proposing  the  ‘very  conscious’ 
reversal  by  Peele  (and  Beaumont  in  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle)  of  the 
development  of  ritual  into  drama:  ‘what  if  the  author  did  realize  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  a  timeless  pattern  of  efficacious  repetition,  and  thus  became  necess¬ 
arily  anonymous?’  After  the  complacent  spectator  assigned  two  years  ago  to 
Jonson’s  comedies  ( YW  61.173),  we  are  now  afflicted  with  the  simultaneously 
anxious  and  threatening  spectator  conjured  by  John  Sweeney  in  ‘Volpone  and 
the  Theater  of  Self-Interest’  (ELR).  A  dialectic  of  possession  (owning  and 
being  dominated),  of  material  self-interest  and  histrionic  loss  of  self,  is  indeed 
complexly  enacted  in  the  relationship  between  Volpone  and  Mosca,  but 
these  relations’  viciousness  of  both  nature  and  feeling  is  seen  from  a 
Christian— humanist  standpoint,  so  far  from  being  apt  for  extrapolation,  as 
John  Sweeney  would  have  it,  to  qualify  the  relation  between  dramatist  and 
audience.  Some  of  the  social  paradigms  produced  by  the  North  American 
academic  imagination  today  must  appal  a  mind  habituated  to  the  cosy 
fictions  created  by  the  Jacobean  poets  in  their  satiric  comedies  and  blood 
tragedies. 

By  contrast,  the  critical  sanity  of  Don  E.  Wayne’s  reconsideration  of  drama 
and  society  in  the  middle  comedies  of  Jonson  (RenD)  is  secured  to,  and  by,  a 
historical  perspective.  This  essay  should  be  read  as  a  contribution  to  a  debate, 

10  Marlowe:  ‘Tamburlaine  the  Great’,  ‘Edward  the  Second’,  and  ‘The  Jew  of  Malta’:  A 
Casebook,  ed.  by  John  Russell  Brown.  Macmillan,  pp.  239.  hb  £13,  pb  £5.75. 
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alongside  articles  by  Leo  Salingar  and  Susan  Wells  (YW  62.211—12).  Wayne 
finds  in  Jonson  an  awareness,  typical  of  writers  involved  in  the  professional  and 
commercial  form  of  the  new  theatres,  ‘that  his  own  identity  as  poet  and 
playwright  -  and  therefore  his  personal  transcendence  of  the  still  rigid  social 
hierarchy  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote  —  depended  on  the  same  emerging 
structure  of  social  relationships  that  he  satirized  in  his  plays’.  This  implies  a 
double-edged  attitude  on  the  dramatist’s  part,  and  Wayne  is  himself  histori¬ 
cally  informed  enough  not  to  wish  to  sanctify  (or  demonize)  either  old  or  new 
ways  as  such.  He  rests  his  case  on  a  play  that  L.  C.  Knights  omitted  from  his 
classic  study. 

Despite  the  satire  on  contracts  in  the  Induction  to  Bartholomew  Fair ,  it  is 
finally  the  idea  of  contract  that  emerges  [in  the  play]  as  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  maintaining  order  in  society  . . .  Underlying  the  bitterness  of 
the  contract  as  a  satiric  device  is  a  deeper  acknowledgment  of  the 
general  shift  that  was  under  way  at  this  time  from  an  idea  of  community 
founded  on  doctrinal  tradition  to  one  based  on  market  relations  and 
contract  law. 

Another  seriously  accomplished  piece  of  work  from  the  United  States  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  literary  criticism  at  all.  Elliot  H.  Tokson’s  historical  survey, 
The  Popular  Image  of  the  Black  Man  in  English  Drama,  1550-1688 “,  is 
notably  sensible  in  its  judgements  and  carefully  detailed  (though  Jonson  is  said 
to  have  written  The  Masque  of  Blackness  for  a  Queen  Henrietta,  pp.  40  and 
50).  It  cannot  help  being  largely  negative.  ‘Of  approximately  thirty  speaking 
characters,  excluding  Othello,  who  are  black-skinned  or  who  use  black  skin  as 
an  appropriate  disguise,  at  least  fourteen  commit  or  assist  in  brutal  murders  or 
rapes  . . .’  Partial  exceptions  to  this  near-unanimous  fear  of  difference  are  ‘one 
of  the  earliest  imaginative  accounts  of  black  revolutionaries’,  Davenant’s  The 
History  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  (1658-9),  which  is  xenophobic  in  another  direc¬ 
tion,  and  Thomas  Heywood’s  genuinely  decent  portrait  of  Basha  Joffer  in  The 
Fair  Maid  of  the  West,  Part  Two  ( c .  1630).  It  is  characteristic  of  Tokson’s  book 
that  he  should  discuss  very  fairly  the  complexity  of  Heywood’s  benign 
Christian  attitude  to  this  example  of  infidel  virtue  (pp.  133-4),  but  fail  to 
locate  the  same  complexity  in  a  figure  of  speech: 

Is  honour  fled  Christians  unto  Moors, 

That  I  may  say  in  Barbaric  I  found 
This  rare  black  Swan. 

Given  an  approach  that  settles  for  stated  meanings,  Tokson  was  wise  to 
exclude  Othello  from  his  consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  some  discussion  of 
Marlowe’s  Ithamore  would  have  been  in  order. 

Michael  Cameron  Andrews  ( N&Q )  finds  a  late-sixteenth-century  source  for 
some  lines  in  Ford’s  The  Broken  Heart,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  the 
lines  repeat  a  central  theme  of  St  Augustine,  so  that  one  needs  to  check  a  range 
of  appropriate  texts  before  fixing  on  a  specific  contemporary  source .  Neverthe- 

11  The  Popular  Image  of  the  Black  Man  in  English  Drama,  1550-1688,  by  Elliot  H. 
Tokson.  Hall.  pp.  xii  +  178.  $18.95. 
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less,  the  lines  provide  an  apposite  gnomic  conclusion  to  this  review  of  the  state 
of  Renaissance  drama  criticism  at  the  present  time: 

opinion 

Relies  on  probability  and  accident. 

But  knowledge  on  necessity  and  truth  . . . 

2.  Textual,  Literary-historical,  and  Theatrical 

Nine  years  after  the  Revels  Plays  edition,  the  less  ambitious  New  Mermaids 
imprint  has  issued  its  Arden  ofFaversham12,  which  inevitably  finds  itself  in  the 
other’s  shadow  from  frontispiece  onwards.  The  latest  editor,  Martin  White, 
tries  to  create  some  new  space  for  himself  in  his  critical  introduction:  ‘failure  to 
recognize  or  acknowledge  the  significance  of  Arden’s  public  actions  can  result 
in  an  unbalanced  view  of  a  very  carefully  balanced  work,  and  can  obscure  the 
playwright’s  closely  interwoven  study  of  private  and  public  morality’.  Also 
from  The  New  Mermaids  is  a  modernized  text  of  Jasper  Heywood’s  early 
Elizabethan  translation  of  Seneca’s  Thyestes13.  Its  editor,  Joost  Daalder,  sup¬ 
plies  it  with  an  unusually  full  introduction,  which,  unequal  though  it  is  to  G.  K. 
Hunter’s  critical  intelligence,  engages  with  the  scholarly  debate  about  the 
influence  of  Seneca. 

The  Clarendon  Press  has  now  completed  its  four-volume  edition  of  the  plays 
of  Ben  Jonson  without  introduction,  textual  apparatus,  or  substantial  com¬ 
mentary14.  The  editor,  G.  A.  Wilkes,  has  modernized  the  Herford  and  Simpson 
text,  also  consolidating  the  corrections  made  in  the  twenty-seven-year  course 
of  that  work.  Only  on  rare  occasions  do  Wilkes’s  light  annotations  depart  from 
the  Herford  and  Simpson  commentary.  One  such  example,  glossing  ‘forehead’ 
in  the  Epistle  to  Volpone  (1. 12)  as  assurance,  instead  of  shame,  should  serve  to 
show  how  risky  it  is  to  differ  with  those  authorities.  The  closely  contemporary 
Revenger’s  Tragedy  uses  ‘forehead’  with  reference  to  sensitivity  to  the  regard 
of  others  and  also  with  reference  to  the  lack  of  such  sensitivity.  The  implication 
for  Jonson’s  use  of  the  word  is  that  anything  might  be  opposed  with  sufficient 
assurance,  but  nothing  just  can  be  opposed  with  decency  or  shame. 

For  CUP  Fredson  Bowers  leads  a  team  of  editors  in  the  fifth  volume  of  The 
Dramatic  Works  in  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Canon 15,  comprising  old- 
spelling  texts,  with  apparatus,  of  five  plays  attributed  to  the  sole  authorship  of 
John  Fletcher:  The  Mad  Lover  edited  by  Robert  Kean  Turner,  The  Loyal 
Subject  edited  by  Professor  Bowers,  The  Humorous  Lieutenant  edited  by 
Cyrus  Hoy,  Women  Pleased  edited  by  Hans  Walter  Gabler,  and  The  Island 
Princess  edited  by  George  Walton  Williams.  A  transcription  of  the  anonymous 
dramatic  Ms.,  The  Captive  Lady,  is  the  Malone  Society’s  publication  for  the 
year.  Its  editor,  A.  R.  Braunmuller,  notes  that  the  play’s  main  plot  closely 
resembles  events  and  character-relations  in  the  first  two-thirds  of  Cervantes’s 

12  The  Tragedy  of  Master  Arden  of  Faversham,  ed.  by  Martin  White.  NMer.  Benn; 
Norton,  pp.  xxxii  +  112.  pb  £3.25. 

13  Thyestes,  by  Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca,  trans.  by  Jasper  Heywood  (1560),  ed.  by  Joost 
Daalder.  NMer.  Benn;  Norton,  pp.  lvi  +  88.  pb  £3.50. 

14  The  Complete  Plays  of  Ben  Jonson,  ed.  by  G.  A.  Wilkes.  4  vols.  Clarendon 
(1981-2).  pp.  1896.  £165. 

15  The  Dramatic  Works  in  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Canon,  Vol.  5,  ed.  by  Fredson 
Bowers.  CUP.  pp.  670.  £45. 
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‘La  espanola  inglesa’,  one  of  his  Novelas  ejemplares  (1613).  If  Cervantes  was 
indeed  the  source,  this  would  give  a  terminus  a  quo  for  the  date  of  composition, 
but  no  strong  external  evidence  has  been  found  to  support  a  terminus  ad  quern . 
The  introduction  finds  that  ‘only  stylistic  considerations  argue  against  com- 
positon  in  the  Commonwealth  period’.  With  regard  to  authorship,  the  career, 
interests,  and  knowledge  of  James  Mabbe,  translator  of  the  Novelas  ejem¬ 
plares,  diplomat  and  scholar,  ‘all  fit  the  putative  profile  of  the  author  of  The 
Captive  Lady,  but  thereafter  conjecture  reigns  unfettered’. 

A  survey  by  William  C.  McAvoy  of  a  number  of  modern  editions  (1975-80) 
of  plays  of  this  period  may  be  found  in  Manuscripta.  On  the  evidence  of  the 
Archdall  and  Rosenbach  Mss.  in  the  Folger  Library,  Susan  Zimmerman 
(. PBSA )  challenges  R.  C.  Bald’s  dissociation  of  the  texts  of  A  Game  at  Chess 
transcribed  by  Middleton  himself  and  those  transcribed  by  Ralph  Crane.  It 
would  appear  that  a  number  of  transcriptions  were  made  in  response  to  the 
intense  public  interest  in  this  play,  and  Susan  Zimmerman  finds  in  the  Folger 
Mss.  and  Ola  mixture  of  Middleton  and  Crane  influences,  which  may  result 
from  their  collaboration  in  the  business  of  producing  transcripts  for  patrons 
and  customers.  In  HLB  David  Carnegie  describes  the  part  of  the  character  of 
an  impecunious  scholar  called  Poore,  as  contained  in  a  Ms.  book  of  actors’ 
parts  from  plays  written  and  acted  by  students  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
conjecturally  between  1615  and  1619.  This  university  amateur  part  is  com¬ 
pared,  as  a  working  theatrical  document,  with  the  apparently  unique  example 
of  a  professional  actor’s  part  from  the  period,  Edward  Alleyn’s  Elizabethan 
part  as  Greene’s  Orlando  Furioso.  Then  Carnegie  attempts  to  reconstruct  the 
anonymous  play,  a  blank  verse  comedy  in  English,  of  which  the  part  of  Poore 
(to  be  published  by  the  Malone  Society)  is  the  only  survival.  The  play  shows 
both  a  line  in  in-house  humour  and,  less  predictably,  the  influence  of  City 
comedy.  Carnegie  instances  parallels  with  Jonson;  some  parallels  with 
Middleton  suggest  themselves. 

In  N&Q  Carter  A.  Daniel  correlates  the  bejewelled  tree  in  Act  II  of  The 
Arraignment  of  Paris  with  the  entry  for  ‘a  Artificial!  tree’  in  the  Revels 
accounts  for  the  1581-2  season,  to  arrive  at  a  date  for  Peele’s  Court  play.  In 
ELR  Albert  H.  Tricomi  reviews  the  dating  of  Chapman’s  comedies  and 
tragedies.  He  makes  new  suggestions  for  All  Fools,  no  later  than  1601,  and  for 
a  reversal  of  chronological  position  between  The  Widow’s  Tears  (1604)  and 
Monsieur  D’ Olive  (1605).  The  assigning  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  to  1604-5  is 
underwritten,  but  not  Harbage’s  and  Schoenbaum’s  acceptance  of  a  later  date 
for  one  scene  (II. i).  The  earlier  of  the  two  disputed  dates  for  The  Tragedy  of 
Chabot ,  161 1-13  (already  listed  by  Gurr),  is  preferred.  The  TEAS  volumes  on 
James  Shirley,  by  Ben  Lucow16,  and  Sir  William  Davenant,  by  Philip  Bordinat 
and  Sophia  B.  Blaydes17,  with  their  systematic  short  entry  for  each  work  in  the 
corpus  of  the  two  dramatists,  are  essentially  for  reference  and  useful  in  that 
way.  William  D.  Wolf  (N&Q)  adds  something  to  the  biography  of  Shirley.  The 
SP  Texts  and  Studies  issue  for  the  year  comprises  a  set  of  biographical  notes  of 
Tudor  and  Stuart  authors  by  Mark  Eccles.  The  dramatists  included  range  from 
Marlowe  and  Jonson  to  Ulpian  Fulwell  ( Like  Will  to  Like,  Quod  the  Devil  to 

16  James  Shirley,  by  Ben  Lucow.  TEAS  321.  Twayne  (1981).  pp.  176.  $13.95. 

17  Sir  William  Davenant,  by  Philip  Bordinat  and  Sophia  B.  Blaydes.  TEAS  303. 
Twayne  (1981).  pp.  188.  $12.95. 
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the  Collier,  1568)  and  Sir  Cornelius  Fermedo  ( The  Governour,  1636-7).  Mark 
Eccles  also  has  a  short  article  in  HLQ  on  Thomas  Gainsford,  a  topic  of  allusion 
in  plays  of  the  1620s,  and  author  of  one  of  Ford’s  sources  for  Perkin  Warbeck\ 
but  the  essential  references  were  already  to  be  found  in  Peter  Ure’s  Revels 
Plays  edition  of  Ford’s  work,  p.  143.  In  an  informative  note  in  PQ  about  the 
controverted  tradition  that  The  Maid’s  Tragedy  was  for  a  time  prohibited  by 
Charles  II,  Robert  D.  Hume  estimates  that  the  tradition  is  ‘highly  probable’, 
chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Gerard  Langbaine.  But  the  latter’s  assertion  that  the 
play  was  revived  with  Edmund  Waller’s  version  of  the  last  act  is  readily 
enough  discounted  by  Hume,  who  suggests  that  Waller’s  revision  may  be  part 
of  the  1 660s  vogue  for  alternate  endings.  In  the  image  of  clouds  obscuring  law, 
and  in  the  name  Tangle  given  to  a  litigious  character,  G.  B.  Shand  ( Dickensian ) 
finds  two  points  of  contact  between  The  Phoenix  and  the  first  chapter  of  Bleak 
House,  which  go  to  suggest  Middleton’s  probable  influence  on  Dickens. 

As  regards  modern  revivals  of  Renaissance  plays,  ThQ  (1981)  contains 
various  contributions  to  the  argument  provoked  by  Michael  Coveney’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  fringe  theatre  had  locked  creativity  away  from  the  productions  of 
the  classics  on  big  stages.  The  initial  article,  of  1980,  is  reprinted,  and  one 
passage  in  it  may  be  appropriately  quoted  here:  ‘Outside  of  London  you  will 
see  interesting  classical  work  on  a  regular  basis  only  at  the  Glasgow  Citizens. 
The  Belgrade  at  Coventry  last  year  mounted  a  revival  of  Tourneur’s  The 
Atheist’s  Tragedy.  The  revival  was  very  bad,  the  play  very  good  . . .’  On  the 
other  hand  and  at  the  Other  Place  in  Stratford,  Gareth  Lloyd  Evans  (Drama) 
considered  Arden  of  Faversham  incapable  of  resurrection  by  the  RSC.  For 
their  part  the  London-based  theatre  critics  (also  in  Drama)  variously  express 
regard  for  the  1981  productions  of  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  The  Maid’s 
Tragedy,  The  Shoemaker’ s  Holiday,  and  The  Duchess  of  Malfi.  Twenty-one 
years  earlier,  J.  C.  Trewin  recalls,  the  Stratford-upon-Avon  Company  had 
opened  at  the  Aldwych  with  Webster’s  tragedy.  Reviewing  Terry  Hands’s 
Genoa  production  of  Women  Beware  Women,  Vico  Faggi  (II  Ponte)  found  the 
academic  reservations  about  the  play’s  ending  corroborated  in  performance, 
but  admired  the  production’s  visual  qualities,  especially  in  the  central  banquet 
scene.  A  set  for  Women  Beware  Women  was  Tony  Straiges’s  first  assignment  at 
the  Yale  School  of  Drama,  in  1973,  and  it  is  included  in  Laurence  Shyer’s 
illustrated  survey  of  this  stage  designer’s  work  (Theatre  Crafts).  In  the  form  of  a 
golden,  massive  but  also  intricate,  three-tiered  wall  of  boxes,  the  design 
expressed  a  Balzacian  reading  of  Middleton’s  tragedy.  ‘The  image  of  people 
trapped  in  these  golden  boxes  dominated  the  production.  When  characters  in 
the  play  were  killed  they  would  crouch  amid  the  clutter  of  cubicles,  actually 
becoming  part  of  the  scenery.’  The  material  of  the  design  was  no  less  original 
than  the  concept.  ‘We  filled  the  boxes  with  almost  anything  we  could  find.  The 
set  was  built  during  spring  cleaning,  and  each  night  we  would  drive  through 
New  Haven  in  search  of  suitable  garbage.’  The  regime  of  private  property 
neatly  spanned  the  centuries  between  Jacobean  play  and  modern  locality.  In 
contrast,  Robert  K.  Sarlos’s  report  (ThS,  1981)  on  a  performance  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  for  research  purposes,  of  James  Shirley’s  masque  The  Triumph  of  Peace 
makes  a  frank  admission  of  the  disparity  between  the  Caroline  Court  and  the 
modern  West  Coast:  ‘Orchestration,  stagecraft,  choreography,  and  acting 
techniques  had  to  be  continuously  adjusted  to  physical,  personal  and  fiscal 
limitations.’ 
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The  final  cluster  of  notices  relates  to  the  audiences  and  patrons,  the  organic 
clientele,  of  Renaissance  plays  and  spectacles.  In  1975  Richard  Hosley  could 
write,  ‘Nothing  is  known  about  the  dimensions  of  the  hall  (or  even  the  very 
identity  of  the  hall)  in  which  the  Paul’s  Boys’  playhouse  was  presumably 
housed.’  Only  seven  years  later  Reavley  Gair18  has  produced  a  detailed  history 
of  this  playhouse,  identifying  its  precise  location  within  the  cathedral  area,  and 
even  suggesting  its  evolution  -  ‘a  beginning  under  the  undercroft,  a  movement 
back  to  the  cloister  screen  (under  the  influence  of  hall  performance)  and  finally 
an  enclosing  of  part  of  that  screen  ...  to  protect  actors  and  spectators  alike 
within  the  garth’.  One  source  omitted  from  Professor  Gair’s  chapter  on  the 
cathedral  scene  is  John  Chamberlain.  Though  they  extend  well  beyond  1608, 
his  letters  could  have  been  used  to  enrich  this  account,  not  least  on  the  hazards 
of  open-air  performance  by  preachers  at  Paul’s  Cross.  The  book  is  especially 
skilful  in  spotting  those  features  of  the  theatre  and  the  company  which  affected 
the  make-up  of  the  plays  presented  there.  For  example,  William  Percy’s 
Arabia  Sitiens  (1601)  employs  a  three-house  setting  and  relies  heavily  on 
music  and  song.  Professor  Gair  also  traces  a  tradition  of  graphic  portraiture  as 
a  stage  device,  both  before  and  after  the  interruption  of  performances  in  the 
1590s. 

The  book’s  proposition  that  ‘Paul’s  playhouse  served  as  a  place  of  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  streets’  is  not  wholly  demonstrated. 
It  is  shown  that  a  sufficient  clientele  was  available  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the 
sense  that  the  financial  resources  were  there  to  pay  for  regular  admission.  But 
Professor  Gair  goes  on  to  say,  ‘These  local  spectators,  moreover,  represented 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  audience  available  merely  by  advertising  in  the 
middle  aisle’  of  St  Paul’s,  and  this  lets  in  the  lawyers,  whose  cultural  distinc¬ 
tiveness  and  importance  are  not  sufficiently  acknowledged  here.  It  is  in  this 
area,  centrally  on  Antonio’s  Revenge,  that  the  book  most  disappoints  -  oddly, 
given  that  the  entire  work  sprang  from  the  editing  of  Marston’s  play.  Professor 
Gair  brings  out  well  how  the  dramatists  of  Paul’s  could  take  creative  advantage 
of  the  audience’s  familiarity  with  earlier  plays  at  this  playhouse,  and,  as  he  says, 
this  indicates  a  regular  patronage.  But  a  stable  audience  is  not  necessarily  an 
immediate  neighbourhood  audience.  Nevertheless,  this  book  will  deservedly 
join  the  standard  works  on  Elizabethan  theatre  history.  Apart  from  a  few 
lapses  of  style  in  Chapter  3,  it  is  eminently  readable. 

Rita  Belladonna  ( QI )  relates  the  differences  between  Chapman’s  May-Day 
and  its  source,  Piccolomini’s  Alessandro,  to  their  respective  audiences.  Much  is 
made  of  the  presence  of  noble  Sienese  ladies  at  the  Italian  performance,  for  the 
Accademia  degli  Intronati,  during  the  Carnival  of  1544.  In  ELR  John  H. 
Astington  furnishes  evidence  in  support  of  his  argument  (YW  61.1 66)  for  the 
continuity  of  performance  arrangements  at  the  Whitehall  Cockpit  before  and 
after  Inigo  Jones’s  alterations  in  1629-30.  The  possibility  of  an  important 
break  at  an  earlier  date  emerges  from  the  article,  almost  casually.  In  1582, 
‘clearly  the  most  important  seat  in  the  Cockpit,  that  of  the  queen,  was  at  the 
gallery  level’,  and  part  of  this  was  probably  enclosed  to  form  a  private  box.  On 
the  other  hand,  Astington  considers  it  likely  that  the  state  in  the  Cockpit  before 
1629  would  be  set  up  on  the  ground  floor,  not  in  Elizabeth’s  ‘privie  gallorie’, 

18  The  Children  of  Paul’s:  the  story  of  a  theatre  company,  1553-1608,  by  Reavley 
Gair.  CUP.  pp.  213.  £19.50. 
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and  that  Jones  only  formalized  this  arrangement.  Was  there,  one  is  left  asking, 
a  difference  of  practice  between  Elizabeth  and  her  more  stridently  monarchiz- 
ing  successors?  In  tompD  Judith  Dundas  seeks  to  counter  the  established 
interpretation  of  the  Stuart  masque  in  terms  of  ‘Platonic  Politics’,  by  stressing 
the  ornamental  playfulness  of  the  activity,  as  an  accession,  by  means  of  ‘the 
mighty  power  of  poetry',  to  the  golden  world  of  classical  mythology.  Theodore 
B.  Leinwand  (Clio I)  discusses,  a  little  clumsily,  the  function  of  the  Jacobean 
Lord  Mayor’s  show,  to  celebrate  and  legitimize  the  merchants  as  a  ruling  class. 
As  well  as  Dekker's  Troia-Nova  Triumphans  (1612),  Middleton’s  The 
Triumphs  of  Truth  (1613)  receives  particular  attention:  ‘The  strenuous  task  at 
which  the  pageant  must  always  fail  entails  the  rescue  or  isolation  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  wealth  and  the  potentially  sordid  means  of  its  acquisition  from  the 
taint  of  evil,  error,  or  immorality.’ 

In  Genre  Stephen  Orgel  is  content  to  note  the  ambivalence  of  the  alliance 
between  the  spectacle  of  royalty  and  its  imitation  in  the  theatre:  ‘whether  the 
pageant  constituted  celebration  or  satire  lay  ultimately  not  in  the  power  of  the 
actor  or  the  intentions  of  the  inventor,  but  in  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  beholder.’ 
A  much  more  trenchant  contribution  to  the  same  number  is  made  by  Franco 
Moretti,  of  the  University  of  Salerno.  He  takes  Gorboduc  as  a  platform  before 
advancing  to  Shakespeare,  in  order  to  present  a  bold  and  profound  specula¬ 
tion:  a  view  of  tragedy  as  a  particular  form  of  representing  history,  ‘a  rigorously 
asymmetrical  structure  marked  by  a  constitutive  lack’.  This  last  notion  is  a 
point  of  contact  with  Timothy  J.  Reiss’s  thesis  of  two  years  ago  (YW  61.163), 
but  Signor  Moretti’s  conception  of  English  tragedy  is  more  directly  political: 
‘the  historical  “task”  effectively  accomplished  by  this  form  was  precisely  the 
destruction  of  the  fundamental  paradigm  of  the  dominant  culture.  Tragedy 
disentitled  the  absolute  monarch  to  all  ethical  and  rational  legitimation.’  After 
Gorboduc,  ‘fully  realized  tragedy  is  the  parable  of  the  degeneration  of  the 
sovereign  inserted  in  a  context  that  can  no  longer  understand  it' .  Comprehen¬ 
sion  and  comprehensiveness,  the  capacities  to  understand  and  make  whole, 
become  instead  the  property  of  the  spectators  in  the  theatre.  When  tragedy  is 
constitutionally  incapable  of  supplying  its  own  moral  interpretation,  so  that  the 
explicit  moral  judgements  that  are  made  appear  banal  or  gross,  ‘the  principle 
of  authority  is  dissolved  and  with  it  vanishes  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  existence 
of  [a]  rational  public  ...  In  Jacobean  drama,  the  idea  that  any  character  can 
“see”  the  dramatic  development  in  its  entirety  is  completely  lost,  with  the 
result  that  the  only  one  to  possess  a  comprehensive  vision  of  events  is  the 
audience.’  Despite  the  article’s  occasional  errors  of  interpretation,  in  this 
criterion  of  a  ‘rational  public’  Signor  Moretti  may  have  identified  for  us  the 
primary  fact  to  which  both  the  Fletcherian  predilection  for  surprising  the 
audience,  and  the  introduction  of  perspective  scenery  at  Court,  are  a  technical 
and  historical  reaction. 


IX 


The  Earlier  Seventeenth  Century: 
Excluding  Drama 

BRIAN  NELLIST  and  HELEN  WILCOX 


This  chapter  is  arranged  as  follows:  1,  General,  by  Brian  Nellist;  2,  Poetry,  by 
Helen  Wilcox,  with  sections  on  Jonson  and  Marvell  by  Brian  Nellist;  3,  Prose, 
by  Brian  Nellist. 

A  selective  review  of  books  may  be  found  in  SEL. 


1.  General 

A  number  of  writers  this  year  question  the  restrictions  we  place  upon  what 
we  recognize  as  literature,  imaginative  fictions  say,  and  the  way  in  which  we 
discuss  it,  as  an  autonomous  ordering  of  the  language.  Christopher  Hill,  who 
has  by  his  practice  dismantled  many  of  the  defensive  suspicions  between 
criticism  and  history,  continues  the  good  work  in  his  F.  W.  Bateson  memorial 
lecture  (EC).  He  traces  a  line  of  radical  prose  wit,  going  back  in  this  case  to  the 
Marprelate  tracts  (though  Reformation  and  medieval  antecedents  spring  to 
mind),  which  culminates  in  the  revolutionary  pamphlets  of  the  1640s,  follow¬ 
ing  the  collapse  of  censorship.  What  interests  the  writer  is  not  simply  the 
triumph  of  the  aggressive  plain  style  in  its  proponents:  Richard  Overton  and 
William  Walwyn,  Gerrard  Winstanley,  Lawrence  Clarkson  and  Abiezer 
Coppe,  but  their  development  of  invective  by  attributing  parodic  voices  to 
their  opponents,  foreshadowing  the  methods  of  Defoe  and  Swift.  This  implicit 
demonstration  of  history’s  reading  of  literature  is  turned  by  George  Parfitt  into 
an  explicit  appeal  (RMS)  for  a  more  adequate  attention  to  socio-political 
factors,  especially  by  the  student  of  seventeenth-century  literature.  He  offers 
brief  models  of  how  an  awareness  of  the  cultural  achievements  and  limitations, 
conditioned  hopes  and  anxieties,  of  Charles  I’s  courtiers  might  affect  the  way 
we  respond  to  the  poetic  styles  of  Carew  and  Cleveland.  Despite  Parfitt’s 
invocation  of  the  name  of  Christopher  Hill  against  the  limitations  he  sees  in 
F.  R.  Leavis,  when  he  then  adds  that  ‘literature  is  inevitably  part  of  that  broad 
sense  of  ourselves  which  we  call  history’  one  might  wish  to  reply  that  history 
does  not  after  all  offer  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  see  ourselves. 

What,  however,  does  seem  undeniable  is  that  we  tend  to  restrict  the  bounds 
of  literature  too  narrowly.  David  W.  Atkinson’s  article  on  the  English  Protes¬ 
tant  Ars  Moriendi  (Ren&R),  though  he  makes  perhaps  too  modest  a  claim  for 
its  literary  significance,  draws  attention  to  a  neglected  form.  Calvinist  doctrine 
of  Divine  inscrutability  posed  problems  for  these  writers  but  they  flourished 
partly  on  their  confusions,  seeking  notes  of  election  on  the  one  hand  and 
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appealing  for  virtuous  living  on  the  other.  They  developed  a  general  rhetoric, 
lenitive  and  calming,  and,  contrary  to  what  is  often  supposed,  tended  by 
contrast  with  medieval  and  catholic  traditions  to  ignore  the  threats  of  Hell  and 
develop  elaborate  declarations  of  the  joys  of  Heaven.  In  this  they  evidently 
prepared  the  way  for  Baxter’s  The  Saints  Everlasting  Rest,  the  subject  of  the 
chapter  in  N.  H.  Keeble’s  excellent  study1  relevant  to  this  section  of  YWES.  Dr 
Keeble  demonstrates  how  a  particular  political  distress  lay  behind  Baxter’s 
attempt  to  specify  a  distinct  Puritan  ethic  of  pleasure,  rooted  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  Heaven  and  the  physical  landscape. 

That  the  phenomenal  and  sensuously  apprehended  universe  should  be  known 
through  its  obedience  to  Christian  doctrine  was  the  enterprise  not  simply  of 
seventeenth-century  meditation,  of  course,  but  was  the  motive  inherent  in 
Hexameral  commentary  and  it  is  good  therefore  to  have  Tasso’s  Mondo  Creato 
translated  by  Joseph  Tusiani2  as  literally  as  is  compatible  with  easy  English 
usage.  Brief  notes  by  Gaetano  Cipolla  draw  attention  to  Tasso’s  extensive 
reliance  on  Sts  Basil  and  Ambrose. 

One  of  the  contexts  of  literature  available  to  more  modern  periods  is 
peculiarly  difficult  to  achieve  in  less  confessional  times.  In  contrast  with  our 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  personal  lives  of  later  writers,  the  disconnected 
fragments  to  be  discovered  about  Tudor  and  Stuart  authors  rarely  compose 
themselves  into  anything  recognizable  as  biography.  As  an  art  of  how  to  gather 
such  meagre  materials,  Mark  Eccles’s  hundred  brief  lives  ( SP )  has  exemplary 
status  as  well  as  contributing  valuable  additions  to  standard  entries  in  DNB. 
Much  of  his  research  dates  from  the  1 930s  and  investigates  sources  such  as  the 
Middlesex  and  London  Sessions’  files;  it  covers  a  period  from  the  mid  sixteenth 
century  to  the  later  seventeenth,  incorporating  a  considerable  number  of 
Recusant  writers,  and  his  findings  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  such  minor 
figures  as  Henry  Cockeram  and  such  major  ones  as  Milton,  Andrewes,  Jonson, 
Raleigh  and  many  dramatists  of  this  period. 


2.  Poetry 

The  earlier  seventeenth  century,  according  to  the  editor  of  a  recent  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  poetry  from  this  period3,  is  ‘an  epoch  which  our  own  has  acclaimed  as 
never  before,  disinterred  and  resuscitated’.  The  resuscitation  offered  by  this 
particular  publication  will  not  restore  the  body  to  much  of  its  former  vigour. 
Though  the  selection  of  poems  is  wide-ranging  and  useful,  intended  mainly  for 
sixth-formers  and  undergraduates,  it  is  marred  by  introductory  material  which 
glosses  too  easily  over  the  complexities,  both  historical  and  poetic,  of  the 
period.  It  is  a  relief  to  learn  that  Donne  did  not  experience,  personally,  all  the 
scenarios  depicted  in  the  Songs  &  Sonets,  but  the  biographical  fallacy  returns  in 
Waltonesque  fashion  when  the  editor  speculates  that  Herbert  ‘had  doubtless 
hoped  for  a  higher  ecclesiastical  office,  a  bishopric  perhaps  . . .’.  Herbert’s 
poems,  meanwhile,  are  well  described  as  ‘diamond-like’,  but  this  more 
imaginative  criticism  is  overshadowed  by  the  dangerously  misleading  ‘scheme’ 

1  Richard  Baxter:  Puritan  Man  of  Letters,  by  N.  H.  Keeble.  Clarendon,  pp.  xi  +  217. 
£15. 

2  Torquato  Tasso:  ‘Creation  of  the  World’,  trans.  and  intro,  by  Joseph  Tusiani,  annot. 
by  Gaetano  Cipolla.  MRTS  12.  N.Y.:  CMERS.  pp.  xxii  +  249.  $12.50. 

3  Poetry  1600-1660,  ed.  by  Maurice  Hussey.  Longman  (1981).  pp.  x  +  190.  £2.15. 
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of  the  ‘essentials  of  a  metaphysical  poem’  offered  earlier  in  the  introduction. 
Are  students  really  helped  by  such  ‘kits’? 

One  way  of  challenging  an  outmoded  critical  method  is  to  replace  its 
vocabulary  -  though  this  may  fail  to  affect  the  fundamentals  of  the  critical 
position.  Camille  Slights  is  aware  of  this  danger  in  offering  the  vocabulary  of 
casuistry  as  a  means  of  understanding  seventeenth-century  poetry4.  The 
language  of  applied  moral  theology  offers  a  relevant  approach,  among  many, 
to  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Donne,  Herbert,  and  Milton,  but  does  not 
radically  shift  our  interpretation  of  them.  Though  the  early  chapters  on  the 
‘casuistical  tradition’,  particularly  on  the  roles  of  conscience  and  reason,  are 
strongly  argued  and  well  documented,  the  book  as  a  whole  fails  to  convince 
that  a  ‘tradition’  actually  linked  the  chosen  writers,  or  developed  with  them. 
Isolated  chapters  illustrate  from  isolated  texts;  in  the  case  of  Donne,  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  casuistical  qualities  of  Biathanatos  and  Pseudo-Martyr  is 
followed  by  an  illuminating  discussion  of  the  Satyres.  The  chapter  on  Herbert  is 
the  most  satisfactory,  largely  because  the  poems  of  The  Temple  consistently 
combine  an  awareness  of  moral  theology  with  detailed  practical  concerns.  The 
‘casuistical  paradigm’  is  doubly  appropriate,  since  Herbert  not  only  acted  like 
the  casuist,  as  a  comforter  and  guide  to  the  distressed  reader,  but  also  found  the 
question  of  writing  religious  verse  a  case  of  conscience  in  itself. 

The  traditions  of  rhetoric  as  they  affected  religious  sonneteers  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  are  discussed  by  William  L.  Stull  (SP),  who  argues  that  while 
secular  lovers  wrote  sonnets  only  in  the  middle  style,  religious  poets  used  the 
full  range.  In  this  major  article  extending  from  Lok  to  Milton,  Stull  demon¬ 
strates  the  ‘passionate  plainness’  in  the  sonnets  of  Greville,  Jonson,  and 
Donne,  the  flowered  middle  style  of  William  Drummond  and  its  ‘sacred 
parody’  in  sonnets  by  Herbert  and  Constable,  and  concludes  with  the  grand 
style  of  Milton  in  the  manner  of  the  Italian  heroic  sonneteers. 

Charles  A.  Bergman  (Style,  1981)  shows  the  rhetorical  skill  at  work  in  Fulke 
Greviile’s  Sonnet  LVI,  where  plainness  borders  on  didactic  cynicism.  The 
controlled  tones  of  doctrinal  debate  are  discerned  in  two  new  epigrams  by 
Joseph  Hall,  discovered  in  a  Bodleian  Ms.  by  Fram  Dinshaw  ( N&Q ).  The 
epigrams,  one  in  elegant  Latin  and  the  second  in  witty  English,  represent  Hall’s 
response  to  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Andrew  Melville’s  attack  on  altar  fur¬ 
nishings  in  the  Chapel  Royal.  The  two  new  texts  provide  an  interesting  parallel 
to  the  attitude  of  Herbert  in  his  reply  to  Melville,  Musae  Responsoriae.  The 
twentieth-century  trend,  however,  moves  firmly  away  from  the  Latin  muse; 
Raymond  Oliver  (SoRA,  1981)  translates  Campion’s  Latin  epigram  ‘On 
[Nicholas]  Breton’  as  part  of  a  collection  of  Epigrams  and  Epitaphs  in  transla¬ 
tion. 

Lady  Mary  Wroth  receives  some  long-awaited  attention  in  a  study5  which 
seeks  to  recreate  the  social  context  of  her  ‘eclectic’  love  sonnets.  May  Paulissen 
spends  perhaps  too  much  time  considering  the  Pembroke  and  Sidney  circle, 
and  is  clearly  keen  to  hint  at  close  personal  links  between  Lady  Mary  and 
Jonson.  All  this  gets  in  the  way  of  the  poems,  and  though  we  learn  a  great  deal 


4  The  Casuistical  Tradition  in  Shakespeare,  Donne,  Herbert,  and  Milton ,  by  Camille 
Wells  Slights.  Princeton  (1981).  pp.  xix  +  307.  £13.80. 

5  The  Love  Sonnets  of  Lady  Mary  Wroth:  A  Critical  Introduction,  by  May  Nelson 
Paulissen.  SSELER.  USalz.  pp.  222. 
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about  their  courtly  and  literary  sources,  there  is  a  feeling  of  distance  from  the 
actual  texts.  There  is  also,  disappointingly,  no  consideration  of  the  interesting 
complication  of  the  Petrarchan  tradition  when  the  sonnet  is  written  by  a 
woman  —  or  a  poetess  ,  as  Paulissen  insists  upon  calling  her.  In  other  ways  this 
is  a  reliable  basic  introduction  to  Lady  Mary’s  work,  but  much  remains  to  be 
written  about  the  poems  themselves. 

The  bulk  of  this  year’s  work  on  Jonson’s  poetry  appeared  in  Classic  and 
Cavalier:  Essays  on  Jonson  and  the  Sons  of  Ben,  edited  by  Ted-Larry  Pebworth 
(UPitt)  which  was  not  seen. 

This  has  been  a  lively  year  for  Donne  studies,  marked  by  the  launching  of  the 
John  Donne  Journal.  Subtitled  ‘Studies  in  the  Age  of  Donne’,  this  new  journal 
provides  a  forum  for  the  critical  discussion  of  seventeenth-century  poetry  and 
prose  as  a  whole,  though  studies  of  Donne  will,  if  the  first  double-issue  is 
anything  to  go  by,  form  approximately  half  its  content.  Appropriately,  the  first 
issue  includes  an  assessment  by  John  R.  Roberts  of  modern  criticism  of 
Donne’s  poetry,  in  which  Professor  Roberts  comments  sagely  on  the  bewilder¬ 
ing  lack  of  consensus  in  recent  Donne  criticism,  and  the  tendency  now  for 
critics,  not  poets,  to  ‘kidnap’  Donne  for  themselves.  He  also  observes  a 
continuing  focus  on  less  than  half  of  Donne’s  canon,  and  an  unresolved  split 
between  scholarship  which  ‘recovers’,  and  readings  which  ‘discover’,  the 
poetry. 

In  its  first  issue  at  least,  JDJ  seems  to  favour  the  recoverers.  A.  B.  Chambers 
studies  in  great  detail  the  theological  and  alchemical  material  underlying 
the  language  of  ‘A  Valediction:  Forbidding  Mourning’.  The  theology  of 
glorified  bodies  (after  their  resurrection  on  Judgement  Day),  and  the 
metaphoric  ‘death’  of  a  metal  before  ‘resurrection’  as  gold,  intertwine  so 
thoroughly  in  the  poem  that  all  its  elements  -  including  the  famous  compasses  - 
are  resolved  in  the  final  hyperbolic  conjunction  of  the  philosopher’s  stone, 
Christ,  and  the  lovers.  Anthony  Low  examines  the  ‘turning  wheele’  metaphor 
in  Carew’s  elegy  on  Donne,  traces  its  possible  source  in  poems  by  Donne  and 
Jonson,  and  then  looks  at  the  theories  of  motion  which  prevailed  in  the  period. 
He  notes  the  shift  from  the  Aristotelean  principle  of  a  ‘First  Mover’  to  a 
scientific  theory  of  momentum  -  from  movement  associated  with  life,  to 
motion  caused  by  outward  mechanical  forces,  resulting  in  ‘dead  movement’. 
Low  sees  in  this  an  apt  metaphor  for  the  Jacobean  age,  when  the  old  world 
seemed  to  have  died,  yet  the  wheel  of  life  continued  to  turn. 

William  Zunder6  examines  Donne’s  works  against  the  background  of 
Elizabethan  humanism  and  Jacobean  individualism  from  which  they  sprang.  A 
consideration  of  the  full  range  of  Donne’s  works  in  a  hundred  pages  is  almost 
inevitably  a  breathless  romp,  with  a  temptation  to  rash  generalization  about 
the  writer  and  his  contemporary  culture,  but  some  interesting  perspectives  are 
glimpsed  as  we  pass  briskly  by.  Most  of  the  Songs  &  Sonets,  for  example,  are 
seen  as  deviations  from  a  fixed  centre,  a  stable  view  of  love,  expressed  in 
Donne’s  Epithalamions  and  a  small  number  of  lyrics.  The  metaphoric  energies 
of  the  love  poems  are  shown  also  to  reflect  the  uncertain  political  mood  of  the 
period;  that  monarchical  type,  the  sun,  for  instance,  is  dislodged  from  his 
hierarchical  pedestal,  yet  the  poet  himself  is  ‘all  Princes’  in  his  hemispheres  of 

6  The  Poetry  of  John  Donne:  Literature  and  Culture  in  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
Period,  by  William  Zunder.  Harvester,  pp.  x  +  121.  £15.95. 
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love.  Zunder  highlights  the  personal  and  social  tensions  holding  the  poems 
tautly  in  being:  the  strain  between  the  complimentary  impulse  and  the  sense  of 
decay,  for  example,  in  the  Anniversaries.  Not  surprisingly,  Donne  emerges  as 
an  individual  who  is  yet  typical  of  the  transitional  age,  in  social,  cultural,  and 
religious  terms,  in  which  he  lived. 

The  philosophical  and  classical  influences,  as  opposed  to  socio-economic 
forces,  shaping  Donne’s  work  are  the  focus  of  a  cluster  of  articles  this  year. 
T.  Katharine  Thomason  ( SEL )  demonstrates  the  interanimation  of  wit  and 
Plotinian  metaphysics  in  ‘The  Extasie’,  in  an  article  which  itself  mingles 
learning  with  decorous  urbanity.  The  blatant  sophistry  of  Donne’s  writing  is 
shown  by  Alvin  Sullivan  (SEL)  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  strict  scholastic 
training,  and  in  this  to  be  typical  of  Renaissance  logic  and  rhetoric.  Karl  P. 
Wentersdorf  (SEL)  argues  that  the  animal  symbolism  in  Donne’s  Metem¬ 
psychosis  illustrates  the  theme  that  sexuality  is  the  motivating  force  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  a  theory  found  in  Neoplatonists,  Gnostics,  and  Hermetic 
philosophers.  The  writer  ‘metamorphosed’  in  Elegy  XVI,  according  to  R.  D. 
Bedford  (EIC),  is  Ovid;  the  influence  of  the  Amores  is  both  exhibited  (in  the 
tone  of  self-mockery)  and  suppressed  (in  the  seriousness  of  Donne’s  conclu¬ 
sion).  Jill  P.  Baumgaertner  (RES)  cites  Philo  Judaeus,  the  first-century 
spokesman  for  Elellenistic  Judaism,  as  the  source  of  Donne’s  ‘hatched  soul’ 
metaphor  in  the  second  Anniversary . 

Patricia  Garland  Pinka7  has  produced  the  first  book  to  study  the  Songs  & 
Sonets  exclusively  and  comprehensively  without  reference  to  Donne’s  major 
influences.  Pinka  approaches  the  lyrics  through  their  own  personas,  the  ideals 
and  characters  of  the  speakers  revealed  in  action  within  the  poems.  This  way 
into  the  poems  draws  attention  to  Donne’s  reliance  upon  stock  figures,  from 
the  character  essays  and  drama  of  his  day,  yet  reveals  the  autonomy  of  the 
individual  speaker  in  any  one  poem.  Pinka  sees  seven  major  ‘categories’  of 
persona  in  the  Songs  &  Sonets  and  discusses  the  poems  in  these  groupings,  such 
as  the  Cavalier  Petrarchist,  the  Dreaming  Cynic,  or  the  Mutual  Lover.  Merci¬ 
fully,  the  categories  are  not  too  neat,  and  they  offer  a  credible  framework  for 
some  fine  discussions  of  the  texts,  particularly  working  on  the  interaction  of 
speaker,  writer,  reader,  and  listener.  Pinka  is  to  be  admired,  however,  not  only 
for  her  specific  analyses  but  also  her  honest  bafflement  in  the  face  of  the 
remarkable  variety  of  tones  in  the  Songs  &  Sonets ;  the  enormous  difficulty  of 
Donne’s  tone  will  always  render  only  partially  successful  any  attempt  to  group 
the  poems. 

The  challenge  of  individual  poems  from  the  Songs  &  Sonets  continues  to  be 
met.  Peter  de  Sa  Wiggins  (ELR)  takes  on  that  ‘touchstone  for  criticism  of 
Donne’s  secular  lyrics’,  ‘Aire  and  Angels’,  offering  an  elegant  and  careful 
reading  of  the  poem  as  a  dramatic  lyric.  The  analysis  is  sensitive  to  the  formal 
symmetry  of  the  poem  -  a  complex  double  sonnet  -  and  to  the  serious 
playfulness  of  its  tone  and  subject,  the  theology  of  eros.  E.  F.  Pritchard  (Expl) 
traces  the  ironic  development  of  the  symbol  in  the  same  poem,  from  Pet¬ 
rarchist  hair  to  philosophical  air.  The  recurring  image  of  the  ‘spring’,  the  ‘Fons 
Amatoria’,  in  ‘Twicknam  Garden’  is  investigated  by  Bernard  Richards  (RES), 
who  points  out  that,  in  a  reverse  of  the  Christian  symbol,  the  fountain  is  not 

7  This  Dialogue  of  One:  The  ‘ Songs  &  Sonnets’  of  John  Donne,  by  Patricia  Garland 
Pinka.  UAla.  pp.  xii  +  193.  $18.75. 
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life-giving  but  ‘kills’  the  lover.  In  a  note  on  the  second  stanza  of  ‘The  Canonisa¬ 
tion’,  Alan  Shelston  ( CritQ )  draws  attention  to  the  ambiguities  of  the  world 
expressed  in  the  contrasts  of  ‘still  . . .  move’,  against  which  the  love  in  the 
closing  line  is  shown  to  be  steadfast. 

Graham  Bradshaw  ( E1C )  examines  Donne’s  prosody,  stating  that  while 
earlier  poets  saw  metre  as  a  harmonious  ideal,  Donne  regarded  it  as  a  norm  to 
be  varied.  Bradshaw  demonstrates  the  expressive  function  underlying  Donne’s 
metre  and  its  variation,  and  analyses  his  ‘strong  lines’  in  terms  of  accumulated 
strong  stresses  or  ‘sustained  rise’.  Donne’s  inventive  use  of  the  given  poetic 
tools  is  also  the  concern  of  Peter  L.  Rudnytsky  ( TSLL ),  who  contemplates 
Donne’s  ‘poetics  of  transcendence’  in  the  secular  and  religious  verse.  The 
rhetorical  strategy  of  ‘The  Flea’,  for  example,  abandons  the  central  metaphor 
in  the  end  by  triumphantly  dismissing  its  importance;  transcendence  is  again 
achieved  rhetorically  in  the  Anniversaries ,  in  this  case  by  conscious  hyperbole. 
The  transcendence  of  time  in  Donne’s  lyrics  -  his  command  to  time  to  ‘stand 
still’  -  is  considered  by  Jonathan  Z.  Kamholtz  ( JEGP ).  He  asserts  that  the 
poems  are  situated  in  ‘time  on  the  edge’,  fascinated  by  the  transitional,  the 
valediction,  even  the  stopping  of  time  in  order  for  the  poet  to  articulate 
the  moment. 

The  most  scholarly  of  this  year’s  books  on  Donne  is  undoubtedly  M.  Thomas 
Hester’s  study  of  the  Satyres 8.  In  the  most  extensive  and  thorough  work  yet  to 
appear  on  these  neglected  poems,  Hester  blends  Renaissance  and  modern 
learning  to  illuminate  the  texts  in  an  alert,  poised  critical  manner.  After  an 
excellent  introduction  on  Donne’s  ‘dramatic  integration’  of  the  ‘chiding’  of  the 
classical  satiric  tradition  with  the  ‘wayling’  of  Jeremiah,  Hester  proceeds  to 
examine  each  Satyre  separately  and  in  clarifying  detail.  At  the  same  time  he 
argues  that  the  poems  form  a  sequence,  not  only  of  developing  attitudes  and 
shifting  subject-matter,  but  of  Donne’s  growing  understanding  of  the  demands 
and  decorum  of  the  genre.  Ronald  J.  Corthell  (TSLL),  on  the  other  hand, 
perceives  in  the  Satyres  a  sustained  discussion  of  power,  the  relationship 
between  self  and  authority  in  the  world. 

Concerning  particular  studies  of  the  religious  poems,  R.  D.  Bedford  ( N&Q ) 
brings  some  sanity  into  the  wild  and  often  foolish  discussions  of  Holy  Sonnet 
XIV.  Bedford  demonstrates  the  coherence  of  the  sonnet’s  central  metaphors 
by  reference  to  biblical  sources  as  well  as  parallels  elsewhere  in  Donne’s 
religious  verse.  A  submerged  and  ironic  biblical  echo  is  discerned  by  Arthur 
Fenner  ( Expl )  in  the  conclusion  of  Holy  Sonnet  XII,  creating  an  isolated 
richness  in  a  sonnet  distinguished  for  the  power  of  its  terse  and  explicit 
argument.  Ralph  Haven  Wolfe  and  Edgar  F.  Daniels  (Expl)  continue  the 
debate  over  the  final  stanza  of  the  ‘Hymn  to  God  the  Father’,  asserting  here, 
too,  Donne’s  ability  to  write  in  a  style  free  from  overcomplex  conceits.  Mar¬ 
garet  Maurer  (SEL)  offers  a  reading  of  ‘La  Corona’  by  means  of  its  formal 
characteristic  as  a  narrative  which  moves,  not  to  a  climax  or  an  ‘end’,  but  in  the 
tantalizing  perfection  yet  nothingness  of  a  circle.  She  notes  the  parallel  in 
Donne’s  view  of  Augustine’s  Confessions  as  a  ‘holy  circle’,  which  attempts  to 
move  from  the  emptiness  and  doubt  of  man’s  time  to  the  completeness  of 
eternity. 

8  ‘Kinde  Pitty’  and  ‘Brave  Scorn’:  John  Donne’s  ‘Satyres’,  by  M,  Thomas  Hester. 
DukeU.  pp.  178.  $29.75. 
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A  more  general  parallel  between  Donne  and  St  Augustine  is  drawn  by 
Gillian  R.  Evans  (RES)  in  a  discussion  of  Donne’s  use  of  learning  and  the 
paradoxical  method  to  understand  sin.  Stephanie  Yearwood  (TSLL)  turns  to 
Donne’s  own  theology  of  conversion,  found  primarily  in  his  sermons,  as  the 
basis  for  a  reading  of  the  sequence  of  twelve  ‘Holy  Sonnets’  as  an  expression  of 
progressive  personal  conversion  and  acceptance  of  grace.  A  sequential  read¬ 
ing,  however,  is  rejected  by  John  Stachniewski  ( ELH ,  1981)  whose  concern  is 
to  demonstrate  the  Calvinistic  passivity  and  despair  of  the  sonnets.  They  were 
written,  he  points  out,  in  the  pre-Laudian  days  when  Calvinism  was  Anglican 
orthodoxy,  and  he  compares  Donne’s  frustrating  personal  dependence  upon 
secular  patronage  with  the  helpless  dependence  upon  God  which  is  central  to 
Calvinism. 

The  extent  to  which  Herbert’s  theology  was  Calvinist  is  also  a  current  topic 
of  interest.  Richard  Strier  (PEL,  1981)  maintains,  in  a  ‘polemical’  article,  that 
Herbert’s  beloved  ‘via  media’  applied  to  styles  of  worship  but  not  to  doctrine, 
on  which  Herbert  was  closer  to  Calvin.  He  argues  that  while  the  attack  on 
Rome  in  ‘The  British  Church’  is  unequivocal,  the  description  of  Geneva  is 
comical  and  pitying.  Strier  ( JMRS,  1981)  also  attacks  the  view  of  Herbert  as  a 
Christian  humanist,  by  demonstrating  that  his  attitude  to  nature  and  civic 
society,  far  from  manifesting  delight  in  God’s  world,  was  on  occasions  pro¬ 
foundly  critical  of  it. 

The  message  seems  to  be,  once  again,  that,  like  Donne,  Herbert  is  beyond 
easy  categorization,  in  this  case  either  as  ‘Laudian’  or  ‘Calvinist’,  ‘ascetic’  or 
‘humanist’.  Joseph  A.  Glaser  (CLAJ),  for  instance,  demonstrates  the  evolu¬ 
tion,  rather  than  fixity,  of  Herbert’s  nature  imagery,  culminating  with  ‘The 
Flower’  which  resolves  the  contradictions  of  the  ‘Lord  of  power’  and  ‘Lord  of 
love’  both  expressed  in  the  Book  of  Nature.  Another  cherished  notion  about 
Herbert  -  that  he  deals  only  with  the  personal  Christian  life  -  is  corrected  by 
Kenneth  Alan  Hovey  ( GHJ ),  who  discusses  a  group  of  neglected  poems  from 
The  Temple  dealing  with  Church  history.  He  discovers  that  the  same  ‘double 
motion’  of  sin  and  salvation  as  found  in  the  life  of  individual  Christians  is 
depicted  in  the  corporate  life  as  the  ‘Ark’  of  the  Church. 

In  a  fine  interdisciplinary  article,  Martin  Elsky  (MLQ,  1981)  considers 
Herbert’s  poems  in  comparison  with  seventeenth-century  polyphonic  Psalm 
settings  which  made  use  of  both  the  brokenness  and  the  mutual  interplay  of 
voices.  The  poet’s  faltering  voice,  despite  its  human  weakness,  learns  in  the 
poems  to  put  a  ‘descant’  or  imitative  line  alongside  the  given  ‘cantus  firmus’  of 
God’s  Word.  The  two  languages  of  The  Temple  are  given  a  more  rhetorical 
interpretation  by  Nicholas  R.  Jones  (SP),  who  sees  the  poems  built  around 
humble  plain-style  ‘texts’,  often  biblical,  framed  and  elaborated  in  a  higher, 
though  paradoxically  a  fallen,  language.  Terry  G.  Sherwood  ( ELR )  supplies  a 
distinguished  account  of  the  language  of  sweetness,  a  concept  which  pervades 
Herbert’s  spirituality  in  both  the  ‘sweets’  of  God’s  love  and  the  Christian’s 
‘tasting’  of  the  sweetness  of  spiritual  fulfilment. 

Herbert’s  spirituality  is  honoured  by  the  inclusion  of  The  Country  Parson 
and  The  Temple  (in  that  order)  in  one  volume  of  the  Classics  of  Western 
Spirituality  series9.  The  index  of  scriptural  references  included  in  the  edition 

9  George  Herbert:  The  Country  Parson,  The  Temple,  ed.  by  John  N.  Wall  Jr,  preface  by 
A.  M.  Allchin.  SPCK  (1981).  pp.  xxii  +  354.  £8.50. 
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suggests  the  practical  application  anticipated  by  such  a  series,  recalling  the 
kind  of  devotional  reading  of  Herbert  common  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
John  N.  Wall  s  introduction  and  notes  are  appropriately  theological  in  interest, 
arguing  the  value  of  The  Country  Parson  as  a  critical  gloss  on  The  Temple, 
while  supplying  particularly  thorough  biblical  references  in  the  annotation. 
There  are,  however,  two  major  problems  with  this  edition.  Though  Wall 
sensibly  chooses  the  1633  text  of  The  Temple,  he  makes  a  number  of  un¬ 
defended  and  arbitrary  editorial  decisions,  most  significantly  with  regard  to 
title,  structure,  and  interrelationship  in  Herbert’s  ‘double’  poems.  Second,  the 
quality  of  the  printing  is  so  poor  that  the  edition  is  unreliable,  with  a  list  of  over 
a  hundred  errata  (and  incomplete  at  that)  sapping  one’s  confidence.  This 
inefficiency,  and  the  most  unfortunate  and  misleading  cover-drawing  of 
Herbert,  are  not  the  fault  of  the  editor;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  corrected,  and 
perhaps  revised,  edition  will  soon  replace  the  first. 

The  biblical  echoes  in  The  Temple  are  a  continuing  source  of  interest,  and 
difficulty,  for  modem  readers.  Jeanne  Clayton  Hunter  (N&Q)  points  out  the 
parallel  between  Herbert’s  use  of  ‘mine’  and  ‘thine’,  and  Christ’s  language  in 
the  High  Priestly  prayer  of  St  John’s  Gospel;  she  suggests  that  the  use  of  the 
pronouns  at  climactic  moments  in  the  poems  signals  a  perception  of  the 
mystery  of  salvation.  Cedric  C.  Brown  and  Maureen  Boyd  ( SP )  bring  contem¬ 
porary  as  well  as  biblical  reading  to  bear  -  with  considerable  effect  -  on  the  title 
and  structures  of  the  ‘Jordan’  poems.  They  reveal  that  the  biblical  orientation 
of  the  poems,  around  the  Old  Testament  incident  of  Naaman  washing  in  the 
river  Jordan,  is  much  more  exact  than  has  previously  been  allowed;  the  title 
acts  as  a  cipher  for  a  complex  set  of  symbolic  correspondences,  in  which  moral 
and  literary  concerns  are  simultaneously  expressed.  The  biblical  text  found  in 
Colossians  3.3  is  seen  by  William  B.  Bache  ( GPU )  as  part  of  the  poem’s  lesson 
in  how  to  read,  which  involves  not  only  the  opposition  of  oblique  and  horizon¬ 
tal  lines,  but  also  the  accumulation  of  partial  meanings  as  the  italicized  text  is 
elaborated  by  each  line  of  the  poem.  The  process,  he  argues,  is  a  series  of 
localized  encounters  which  illuminate  the  scriptural  passage. 

Two  articles  consider  ways  of  reading  Herbert’s  circular  poem,  ‘A  Wreath’. 
George  Klawitter  ( GPU )  demonstrates,  with  the  aid  of  diagrams,  that  the 
poem  is  neither  a  straight  garland  nor  a  perfectly  circular  crown,  but  a  ‘double 
wreath’  which  doubles  back  on  itself  (structurally  and  spiritually)  during  the 
second  half  of  the  poem.  Ingenious  though  this  may  be,  it  tells  us  less  about  the 
poem  than  Judy  Z.  Kronenfeld’s  more  sophisticated  study  ( ELH ,  198  J)  which 
traces  the  long  tradition  of  ‘wreath’  poems,  and  observes  Herbert  learning  the 
art  of  ‘turning’  an  imperfect  pattern  to  acceptable  praise.  Frances  M.  Malpezzi 
(Renascence)  also  focuses  on  the  poet’s  task  of  learning  to  write  -  in  this 
instance,  Herbert’s  difficult  lesson  in  how  to  give  thanks,  learnt  in  poems  from 
‘The  Thanksgiving’  to  ‘Easter’. 

In  a  note  on  ‘The  Pearl’,  Jeanne  Clayton  Hunter  (N&Q)  links  Herbert’s  ‘silk 
twist’  with  the  heavenly  ladder  (or  ‘rope’,  according  to  Calvin)  of  the  New 
Testament  Covenant  of  Grace.  T.  A.  Joscelyne  (N&Q)  finds  parallels  between 
‘The  Windows’,  Herbert’s  ‘temple’  of  the  individual,  and  the  Vitruvian 
anthropomorphic  base  of  Renaissance  architectural  theory.  And  from  archi¬ 
tecture  to  science,  Kathleen  M.  Swaim  (GPU)  defines  the  properties  of  char¬ 
coal  in  order  to  reveal  the  double  significance  of  ‘coal’  in  the  last  stanza  of 
‘Virtue’;  while  the  ‘whole  world’  turns  to  cinders,  the  soul,  like  ‘season’d 
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timber’,  will  turn  to  charcoal,  a  substance  ‘intensified  to  the  point  of  transcen¬ 
dence’. 

Herbert’s  influence  may  be  noted  as  early  as  1635,  in  John  Swan’s  Speculum 
Mundi,  according  to  the  findings  of  Richard  F.  Kennedy  ( GHJ ),  while  Robert 
H.  Ray  (GHJ)  points  out  that  Herbert’s  ‘motto’,  a  scriptural  adaptation,  was 
quoted  several  times  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  though  it  were  the  biblical 
original.  Twentieth-century  writers  are  not  averse,  either,  to  making  their  own 
use  of  Herbert  -  in  two  cases  this  year,  as  a  pawn  in  the  game  of  literary 
criticism.  In  Helen  Gardner’s  recent  Charles  Eliot  Norton  lectures10,  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  Herbert’s  ‘Flower’  becomes  the  battleground  for  a  debate  between 
Professor  Gardner  and  the  critical  approach  best  represented  by  Stanley  Fish. 
At  the  other  extreme  from  this  ‘Defence’,  Bernard  Sharratt’s  ‘Dialectical 
Text/Book’  on  the  structures  of  literary  production11  includes  a  fascinating 
extended  discussion  of  Herbert’s  ‘Dedication’.  Sharratt  constructs  a  mock- 
seminar  in  which  the  voices  of  students,  critics,  Herbert,  and  an  implied  God, 
postulate  contexts  for  the  reading  of  this  poem  which,  though  short,  claims  the 
reader  as  he  enters  The  Temple.  And  so  the  game  goes  on! 

A  more  conventional  book  by  Mary  Cole  Sloane12  makes  a  small  but 
valuable  contribution  to  the  consideration  of  emblems  in  metaphysical  poetry, 
by  examining  their  function  jointly  with  the  internal  visualization  required  in 
the  discipline  of  meditation.  The  comparison  works  to  the  extent  that  the 
threefold  structure  of  the  stages  of  meditation  is  likened  to  the  three  elements, 
of  illustration,  analysis,  and  moral,  which  comprised  the  emblem  tradition. 
Against  the  influences  of  these  two  parallel  habits  of  image-making,  Sloane 
sets  the  background  of  a  shifting  culture  which  gradually  undermined  the 
system  of  analogies  (on  which  the  emblem  was  based)  and  replaced  it  with 
knowledge  gained  from  sensory  experience.  This  seventeenth-century  epis¬ 
temological  upheaval  informs  Sloane’s  discussion  of  metaphysical  poetry, 
from  Donne  and  Herbert,  whose  conceits  began  to  stretch  the  system  of 
analogies  and  seek  multiple  meanings,  to  Crashaw,  Vaughan,  and  Traherne, 
who  abandoned  the  innate  visual  meaning  for  exterior  poetic  landscapes. 

Vaughan’s  achievement  in  his  religious  verse  is  considered  in  an  intriguing 
but  frustrating  book  by  Thomas  O.  Calhoun13,  which  focuses  on  the  borderline 
between  the  poet’s  spiritual  and  physical  vision.  The  result  is  a  series  of 
disconnected  but  often  brilliant  insights,  based  on  uncertain  biographical  and 
historical  assumptions.  Ultimately,  too  much  stress  is  placed  on  Vaughan’s 
possible  Rosicrucian  sympathies,  at  the  expense  of  his  Christian  influences. 
This  spurious  historical  approach,  and  the  absence  of  a  sustained  thesis, 
unfortunately  mar  Calhoun’s  clever,  though  often  barely  supported,  readings. 

Jonathan  F.  S.  Post14,  by  contrast,  manages  to  integrate  Vaughan’s  total 

10  In  Defence  of  the  Imagination:  The  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Lectures,  1979-1980,  by 
Helen  Gardner.  Clarendon,  pp.  vii  +  197.  £12.50. 

11  Reading  Relations:  Structures  of  Literary  Production,  by  Bernard  Sharratt. 
Harvester,  pp.  341.  £19.95. 

12  The  Visual  in  Metaphysical  Poetry,  by  Mary  Cole  Sloane.  Humanities,  pp.  110. 
$9.95. 

13  Henry  Vaughan:  The  Achievement  of  Silex  Scintillans,  by  Thomas  O.  Calhoun. 
UDel  (1981).  pp.  265.  $22.50. 

14  Henry  Vaughan:  The  Unfolding  Vision,  by  Jonathan  F.  S.  Post.  Princeton,  pp.  xxii  + 
243.  £19.50. 
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literary  output  as  an  unfolding  sequence,  and  Post’s  argument  itself  proceeds 
with  ever  increasing  conviction  and  critical  control.  Unlike  the  hazy  and 
speculative  context  provided  by  Calhoun,  the  literary  and  political  influences 
on  Vaughan’s  writing  are  here  set  out  with  scholarly  clarity.  Where  other  critics 
have  favoured  one  extreme  view  or  other  with  regard  to,  say,  Vaughan’s 
‘conversion’,  Post  maps  the  difficult  terrain  with  restraint  and  precision.  Nor 
does  he  fall  into  the  trap  of  denying  the  independent  achievements  -  or 
attempting  to  level  out  the  varied  standards  -  of  Vaughan’s  distinctive  vol¬ 
umes.  Post  is  particularly  perceptive  in  his  discussion  of  the  apocalyptic  strains 
in  Vaughan’s  later  verse,  and  he  perceives  the  development  from  the  Psalmist’s 
mode  in  The  Temple  to  Vaughan’s  Job-like  tones.  He  accounts  in  detail  for  the 
‘double’  experience  of  hearing  both  Vaughan  and  Herbert  in  Silex  Scintillans , 
and  concludes  that  ‘it  is  the  satisfaction  of  a  poet  warming  his  muse  in  the  fire  of 
another  and  discovering  how  sparks  can  come  from  flint’.  This  eloquent  and 
level-headed  work  of  criticism  is  surely  the  wisest  study  of  Vaughan  yet 
written. 

Robert  M.  Cooper’s  ‘Essay’  on  Crashaw15  is  a  modest  attempt  to  rehabilitate 
the  poet  in  English  literary  history,  by  showing  that  his  poetic  mode  was  not 
‘foreign’  to  an  English  audience  and  that  his  poetic  method  was  not  without 
formal  restraints.  The  first  point  is  supported  by  Crashaw’s  reliance  on  tra¬ 
ditional  images  -  even  though  they  are  often  used  outside  their  traditional 
context  -  and  the  second,  on  Crashaw’s  poetic  form,  is  demonstrated  by  his 
consistent  use  of  an  epigrammatic  structure,  even  in  the  longest  of  his  poems. 
Thus  the  centre  of  Crashaw’s  work,  in  Cooper’s  view,  is  the  Epigrammata 
Sacra ,  whose  characteristic  shift  to  a  concluding  point  underlies  the  accumula¬ 
tive  and  allusive  manner  of  the  later  works.  Though  Cooper’s  style  and 
thinking  occasionally  revert  to  a  sort  of  shorthand,  his  overall  argument  is 
cogent,  and  illustrated  especially  well  in  his  chapter  on  ‘The  Weeper’. 

The  total  absence  of  Vaughan  and  Crashaw  from  the  journals  this  year  is 
averted  by  one  brief  article  in  which  Robert  Randall  ( Expl )  finds  yet  another 
musical  pun  in  Crashaw’s  ‘Musicks  Duell’.  The  phrase  ‘capring  cheerfullnesse’ 
plays  on  the  ‘capo’  or  ‘capotasto’  which  was  used  to  alter  the  lute’s  tone  -  and 
so  ties  in  with  the  accompanying  phrase,  ‘rais’d  in  a  Naturall  tone’. 

William  Shipton’s  Dia  (1659)  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion  in  an  enter¬ 
prising  partial  re-issue  by  Frederick  Clitheroe16.  Unfortunately,  the  six  chosen 
poems,  of  the  Benlowes  school  of  late  metaphysical  extravagance,  are  not 
given  the  editorial  assistance  appropriate  to  such  a  renaissance;  ‘this  selection 
is  the  first  edition  since  1659’  is  inadequate  as  a  textual  and  historical  introduc¬ 
tion.  The  excellent  printing  quality  and  the  interest  of  the  poems  themselves 
make  this  booklet  worth  collecting,  but  some  comments  on  the  selection  of  the 
poems,  and  a  discussion  of  Shipton’s  life  and  output  instead  of  a  skeletal 
chronology,  would  have  been  welcome. 

Five  recently  discovered  poems  by  Dudley,  fourth  Lord  North,  provide 
the  focus  for  a  discussion  by  Dale  B.  J.  Randall17  of  seventeenth-century 

15  An  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Richard  Crashaw,  by  Robert  M.  Cooper.  SSELER.  USalz. 
pp.  96. 

16  William  Shipton:  DIA,  A  Poem  (1659),  ed.  by  Frederic  Clitheroe.  Lymes  (1981). 
pp.  32.  £1. 

17  In  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Studies,  Vol.  9,  ed.  by  Frank  Tirro.  DukeU.  pp.  ix  + 
260.  £27.40. 
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meditative  verse.  The  poems,  written  between  1630  and  1670  and  ranging 
from  satires  to  ‘essays’,  highlight  issues  of  genre  and  voice,  persona  and  poet, 
and  illuminate  notions  of  meditation  so  often  considered  in  relation  to  North’s 
more  famous  contemporaries.  The  article,  one  of  a  collection  of  papers  from 
the  Southeastern  Institute  of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Studies,  reads 
with  the  relaxed  manner  and  discrete  learning  of  the  best  kind  of  conference 
paper. 

The  urbane  insinuation  of  Marvell’s  style  often  forces  critics  to  seek  explana¬ 
tions  from  far  outside  the  evidence  of  the  poem  and  it  is  good  therefore  to  have 
a  subtle,  deft,  and  persuasive  reading  of  ‘The  Nymph  Complaining  the  Death 
of  her  Faun’  from  Phoebe  S.  Spinrad  ( PMLA )  that  does  justice  both  to  the 
letter  of  the  poem  and  its  spirit.  She  argues  that  the  poem  does  what  it  shows: 
describes  the  feelings  of  a  girl  suffering  a  bereavement.  Its  originality  within 
the  tradition  of  elegy  or  poem  of  mutability  lies  in  what  it  keeps  out:  the 
moralizing  response.  The  only  engagement  with  death  becomes  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  its  power  over  us.  Irony  would  seem  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  reader 
here,  whereas  a  more  traditional  irony  is  detected  by  Archie  Burnett  in  his 
recognition  of  an  allusion  to  Du  Bartas  in  the  ‘Horatian  Ode’  ( N&Q ).  The 
‘bloody  hands’  of  Cromwell’s  soldiers  take  on  the  colour  of  tyranny  from  the 
original  context  and  hence  contribute  to  the  general  undermining  of  the 
apparent  panegyric.  It  is  precisely  this  aloofness  that  Kenneth  Elliott  in  his 
account  of  Marvell’s  response  to  Cromwell  (RMS)  believes  is  questionable.  He 
provides  a  detailed  and  sensitive  historical  reading  of  the  relevant  poems  to 
support  his  contention  that  Marvell  writes  ‘Not  as  a  detached  observer  but  as  a 
man  facing  a  fluid  situation  in  all  its  immediacy’. 

Further  information  about  Marvell’s  career  is  offered  in  two  notes.  Pauline 
Burdon  (N&Q)  has  reconstructed  the  biography  of  the  family  of  Lucy  Alured, 
second  wife  to  Marvell’s  father,  and  therefore  likely  contacts  for  the  poet  in 
Hull.  R.  J.  Dingley  (JWCI)  finds  evidence  to  support  the  attribution  to 
Marvell  in  Bodley’s  copy  of  the  anonymous  1672  translation  of  Suetonius. 
Quotations  in  The  Rehearsal  Transprosed  are  expansions  of  this  version  but, 
more  particularly,  Suetonius  was  an  ally  in  the  battle  against  absolutism,  in 
which  the  translation  therefore  becomes  a  first  salvo. 

This  has  been  a  relatively  thin  year  in  the  quantity,  though  not  the  quality,  of 
work  on  the  Cavalier  lyricists.  In  a  major  re-assessment  of  Carew’s  ‘Answer  to 
Aurelian  Townsend’,  Michael  P.  Parker  (JDJ)  argues  that  the  poem  is 
‘shrewdly  politic  and  highly  political’.  He  regards  it  as  an  attempt  by  Carew  to 
caution  Townshend  for  his  overenthusiastic  loyalty  to  the  Protestant  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  whose  cause  was  not  afforded  unqualified  support  by  Charles  I  and 
his  advisers.  Parker  demonstrates  that  Carew  drew  on  Virgil’s  First  and  Ninth 
Eclogues  in  depicting  a  pastoral  England  as  the  true  preserver  of  European 
civilization  and  its  ideals.  Far  from  divorcing  art  from  politics,  as  other  critics 
have  suggested,  Carew  used  his  Virgilian  echoes  to  insist  upon  the  political  role 
of  poetry  in  protecting  a  threatened  way  of  life. 

Robert  E.  Jungman  (Expl)  notes  the  reference  to  Ecclesiastes  in  Carew’s 
‘The  Spring’  -  ‘All  things  keepe  time  with  the  season’  -  hinting  that  the  young 
lady  goes  against  God  as  well  as  nature  in  refusing  to  love.  In  a  substantial 
article  on  Suckling’s  oppositional  debt  to  Carew,  Michael  P.  Parker  (ELR) 
observes  that  where  Carew  was  continental  in  style  and  retrospective  in 
attitude,  Suckling  developed  a  homely,  mocking  style  and  looked  towards  the 
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Restoration.  Parker  then  offers  an  account  of  Suckling’s  struggle  to  reconcile 
love  and  sexuality,  the  ideal  and  the  real,  in  his  poems.  Mary  Ellen  Rickey 
(Expl)  discerns  seriousness  in  the  superficially  ‘light-footed  stance’  of  Herrick 
in  his  ‘Corinna’,  by  identifying  the  poem’s  formal  and  tonal  dimensions  as  an 
epithalamium. 


3.  Prose 

Two  articles  in  JHI  continue  to  sort  out  the  surprisingly  tangled  conse¬ 
quences  of  Bacon’s  apparently  clear  distinctions  and  disjunctions.  J.  Peter 
Zetterberg,  in  a  discussion  that  revolves  around  The  New  Atlantis,  shows  that 
Bacon  does  not  reject  the  idea  of  art  as  imitation  of  nature  but  rather  some  of 
its  older  moral  uses  to  devalue  the  claims  of  human  creativity.  Indeed  he  trusts 
improved  scrupulousness  of  observation  to  improve  the  mechanic  arts  and  it  is 
both  helpless  submission  and  magic  arts  that  he  is  criticizing.  Rather,  man  is  to 
imitate  God  the  Artisan  and  Solomon’s  house  is  to  be  filled  with  the  objects  of 
this  secondary  Creation.  Michael  Hattaway’s  objection  (YW  60.205),  that 
Bacon  unconsciously  re-admits  religious  terminology  apparently  banished,  is 
answered  this  year  by  Mary  Horton.  With  forensic  skill,  she  allows  that  Bacon 
displays  some  transitional  confusions  but  with  close  and  multiple  quotations 
shows  that  he  remains  consistent  for  example  about  magic,  animism,  and  the 
defined  relation  of  religion  to  natural  philosophy. 

Browne  is  celebrated  in  his  tercentenary  year  as  a  figure  on  the  stage  of 
European  scholarship  in  an  issue  of  MLN  edited  by  R.  J.  Schoeck.  Jean-Jacques 
Denonain  brings  to  a  fine  edge  the  result  of  his  long  studies  in  the  field  in  an 
argument  that  Browne  epitomizes  in  the  Religio  Medici  most  of  the  major 
issues  in  dispute  in  France  between  the  rival  claims  of  philosopher  and 
theologian,  only  to  submit  divinity  to  the  realm  of  prayer  and  allow  the 
practical  triumph  of  natural  science  within  his  own  career.  On  the  one  side  of 
this  divide,  C.  W.  Schoneveld  describes  in  detail  the  personal  influences  and 
intellectual  implications  likely  to  have  been  attendant  upon  Browne’s  studies 
in  Leiden  and  Jeremiah  Finch  offers  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
Browne’s  library.  On  the  issue  of  his  religious  idiom,  Margaret  Jones-Davies, 
in  a  striking  and  stimulating  essay,  argues  that  in  the  conflict  between  Plato  and 
empiricism  in  Browne’s  mind,  he  does  not  turn  to  metaphor  for  mediation  but 
locates  the  mystery  within  the  letter.  Paradox  and  verbal  dislocation  are  not  to 
be  seen  as  wanton  lexical  playfulness  in  Browne  then  but  as  an  analysis  of  the 
gap  between  the  assurance  of  words  and  the  uncertainty  of  knowledge.  R.  J. 
Schoeck  himself  examines  the  contradictory  ways  in  which  ‘O  altitudo’  has 
been  used  to  affirm  both  God’s  revelation  to  man  and  His  hiddenness,  to 
demonstrate  in  detail  a  typical  Browne  occultation.  The  volume  is  introduced 
by  a  useful  survey  of  Browne’s  life  by  Jonathan  F.  S.  Post. 

Why  did  Burton,  after  elaborating  the  claim  to  quote  fully  and  accurately  in 
the  early  editions  of  the  Anatomy,  suddenly  become  defensive  in  1632?  David 
Renaker  ( N&Q )  argues  convincingly  that  Burton’s  slight  paranoia  had  been 
stimulated  by  Owen  Felltham,  who  in  the  preface  to  the  Resolves  had  mocked 
such  citation  as  pedantry. 

Donne’s  funeral  sermons  are  the  subject  of  a  discriminating,  indeed  slightly 
elusive,  article  by  Arnold  Stein  ( ELH ).  Where  the  reader  might  expect, 
he  argues,  a  transformation  of  the  individual  into  the  type  under  the 
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distancing  rhetoric  of  death,  we  are  often  surprised  instead  by  the  degree 
to  which  the  preacher  individualizes.  The  article  contrasts  the  more  emblem¬ 
atic  style  of  sermon  on  Lady  Danvers  with  that  on  Sir  Aston  Cokayne, 
where  the  accidents  of  identity  reflect  the  general  imperfectness  of  life’s  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  range  and  scale  of  Joseph  Hall’s  collected  works  has  often  confined 
study  to  his  use  of  specific  genres  or  converted  him  into  footnotes  to  more 
economical  writers.  Richard  A.  McCabe  has  produced  a  substantial  study18  of 
the  whole  corpus,  as  exact  in  its  understanding  of  Humanist  invective  like 
Mundus  Alter  et  Idem  as  it  is  about  the  exegetics.  A  major  thesis  of  the  work  is 
the  developmental  unity  of  the  apparently  distraught  literary  identity  of  Hall. 
The  satire  is  seen  as  in  part  impelled  by  a  Calvinist  conviction  of  total  depravity 
and  meditation  provides  an  answering  version  of  pastoral,  an  act  of  mental 
retirement  which  transforms  the  phenomenal  into  a  paradise  of  spiritual 
enlightenment.  A  major  value  of  this  study  lies  in  its  revaluation  of  neglected 
areas  of  Hall’s  activity,  especially  the  Contemplations  of  the  Bible,  seen  as  an 
instance  of  his  ability  to  vividly  realize  the  narrative  within  the  literal  sense, 
and  the  Sermons,  where  the  meditative  and  satiric  voices  blend.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  central  religious  writers  of  the  time  will  receive  comparable 
attention.  Hall’s  already  massive  works  are  further  expanded  by  Fram 
Dinshaw’s  discovery  ( N&Q )  of  two  new  epigrams,  Latin  and  English,  tartly 
responding  to  Andrew  Melville’s  epigram  criticizing  the  Chapel  Royal  for  its 
Popish  ceremonial. 

Of  two  studies  of  Traherne  each  is  strong  where  the  other  is  weak.  Malcolm 
M.  Day19  provides  a  literary  introduction  to  all  the  works  and  argues  that  the 
apparent  disorder  of  many  of  them  conceals  a  structural  principle  which  is 
circular,  repetitive,  and  expansive.  Though  the  thesis  does  not  always  con¬ 
vince,  and  the  book  is  sometimes  descriptive  rather  than  critical,  it  is  especially 
valuable  at  its  moments  of  greatest  detail,  as  in  the  analysis  of  Traherne’s 
translation  of  Luis  da  Puente  in  the  Meditation  on  the  Six  Days  of  Creation  or 
its  study  of  the  Thanksgivings.  A  certain  vagueness  that  invades  the  study 
whenever  it  refers  to  mysticism  is  corrected  in  Franz  K.  Wohrer’s  exact,  acute, 
and  informative  monograph20.  It  uses  the  terminology  proposed  by  Karl 
Albrecht  in  a  series  of  studies  of  mystical  phenomena  and  experiences  which 
have  yet  to  find  recognition  in  the  English-speaking  world.  This  book  should 
help  the  process  since  the  technical  terms,  however  rigid  they  seem  at  first, 
have  the  signal  strength  of  taking  mystical  experience  seriously  but  defining  it 
in  psychological  and  empirical  terms.  In  consequence  Traherne’s  distinctive 
language  of  felicity  and  the  stages  of  his  growth  from  within  the  womb  to 
integrative  ascent  are  lucidly  explained.  This  book  is  a  notable  contribution  to 
its  subject,  as  convincing  on  the  biography  as  it  is  on  its  central  theme  and  the 
reader  should  not  be  dissuaded  by  its  alien  terminology  or  its  analytical 
structure. 

18  Joseph  Hall:  A  Study  in  Satire  and  Meditation ,  by  Richard  A.  McCabe.  Clarendon, 
pp.  xvi  -I-  413.  £20. 

19  Thomas  Traherne,  by  Malcolm  M.  Day.  TEAS  342.  Twayne.  pp.  xv  +  176.  $15.95. 

20  Thomas  Traherne:  The  Growth  of  a  Mystic’s  Mind.  A  Study  of  the  Evolution  and  the 
Phenomenology  of  Traherne’s  Mystical  Consciousness,  by  Franz  K.  Wohrer.  SSELER 
92.6.  USalz.  pp.  vii  +  207. 
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The  eccentric  solitude  in  which  Traherne  was  placed  by  his  earliest  editors 
grows  increasingly  less  convincing  and  N.  I.  Matar  ( JEGP)  argues  that  in  the 
‘Thanksgiving  and  Prayer  for  the  Nation’  in  the  aftermath  of  Plague  and  Fire, 
Traherne  aspires  to  a  prophetic  stance,  calling  the  nation  to  repentance  and 
renewed  loyalty  to  the  king. 


X 


Milton 


C.  A.  PATRIDES 


1.  General 

To  begin  on  a  personal  note:  the  present  effort  represents  my  fourteenth  and 
last  account  of  Miltoniana  for  the  English  Association,  In  the  intervening  years 
since  my  first  attempt  in  1 969  (YW  50.23  Iff .),  I  was  often  overwhelmed  by  the 
aridity  of  the  materials  I  had  to  review  for  these  pages.  But  there  were  many 
distinct  pleasures  too,  particularly  when  an  author’s  style  and  argument  co¬ 
incided  to  yield  a  study  of  the  foremost  calibre.  Were  I  to  select  haphazardly 
some  of  the  more  memorable  essays  written  over  the  last  fourteen  years,  I 
would  invariably  commend  such  enterprises  as  Geoffrey  Hartman’s  ‘Adam  on 
the  Grass  with  Balsamum’  (YW  50.235),  JoaTi  Webber’s  ‘Milton’s  God’  (YW 
54.247),  and  Mili  N.  Clark’s  The  Mechanics  of  Creation’  (YW  58.205).  Many 
an  excellent  book  was  also  written  during  the  same  period;  and  if  I  select  only 
seven  for  particular  commendation,  I  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  the 
achievement  of  still  other  authors.  The  seven  books  are:  Balachandra  Rajan’s 
The  Lofty  Rhyme  (YW  5 1 .235),  John  R.  Knott’s  Milton’s  Pastoral  Vision  (YW 
52.238-9),  Roland  M.  Frye’s  Milton’s  Imagery  and.  the  Visual  Arts  (YW 
59.209-10),  Joseph  A.  Wittreich’s  Visionary  Poetics  (YW  60.209-10), 
Raymond  A.  Anselment’s  Betwixt  Jest  and  Earnest  (YW  60.217-18),  Louis  L. 
Martz’s  Poet  of  Exile  (YW  61 .208-9),  and  -  reviewed  later  on  -  Claes  Schaar’s 
The  Full  Voic’d  Quire  Below  (see  p.  218). 

In  an  effort  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  ‘complex  state  of  mind’  that  is 
inspiration,  Meg  Harris  Williams  ambitiously  endeavours  to  explore  ‘the  his¬ 
tory  of  inspiration’  in  two  poets  in  particular;  and  the  result,  Inspiration  in 
Milton  and  Keats \  is  a  tour  de  force  in  the  subjective  reading  of  poetry.  It  must 
be  understood  that,  here  at  least,  ‘subjective’  is  not  meant  in  a  pejorative  sense 
but,  given  the  study’s  ultimate  aim,  is  intended  to  suggest  the  impossibility  of 
any  objective  discourse.  It  is  consequently  in  strictly  eclectic  fashion  that 
Williams  dashes  through  her  first  chapter  in  pursuit  of  definitions  of  inspira¬ 
tion  past  ‘mere  statements’  and  then  focuses,  in  three  sharply  perceptive 
chapters,  on  Milton.  The  first  of  these  chapters  is  devoted  primarily  to  Milton’s 
initial  experience  of  inspiration  in  the  Nativity  Ode;  the  second  is  concerned 
with  his  maturing  image  of  inspiration  in  Comus  and  especially  Lycidas\  while 
the  third  -  clearly  transitory  to  the  ensuing  discussion  of  Keats  -  delineates 
Milton’s  search  for  the  Idea  of  the  Beautiful  by  attending  to  his  analyses  of  the 
function  of  the  poet  in  Paradise  Lost  and  (far  too  briefly,  alas!)  in  Paradise 

1  Inspiration  in  Milton  and  Keats,  by  Meg  Harris  Williams.  Macmillan,  pp.  xi  +  212. 
£17.50  or  $27.50. 
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Regained  and  Samson  Agonistes.  The  argument  of  Inspiration  in  Milton  and 
Keats  advances  throughout  with  a  clear  sense  of  direction  because  it  is  com¬ 
posed  with  commendably  sustained  lucidity. 

Georgia  B.  Christopher’s  Milton  and  the  Science  of  the  Saints 2  -  recipient  of 
the  Milton  Society’s  Hanford  Award  for  the  year’s  best  book  on  Milton  - 
should  also  be  praised  for  its  style.  As  these  pages  have  insisted  on  numerous 
occasions  in  the  past,  an  optimum  of  stylistic  felicity  should  habitually  be 
regarded  as  indispensable  to  a  discourse  engaged  with  a  literary  text.  Christ¬ 
opher  s  study  is  in  this  respect  worthy  of  emulation,  written  as  it  is  with 
elegance  and  lucidity.  But  it  deserves  praise,  too,  for  the  authority  which, 
based  on  extensive  study  of  the  theological  background  to  Milton’s  perform¬ 
ance,  issues  in  a  sustained  study  of  the  essentially  Protestant  burden  of  Milton’s 
art.  Faith  is  deemed  to  be  paramount;  and  because  it  is,  it  is  said  to  affect 
Milton’s  poetry  in  fundamental  ways  -  for  example:  ‘the  changing  faces  of  God 
in  Paradise  Lost  gauge  the  faith  of  the  narrator  and  the  putative  reader’. 
Christopher  argues,  in  point  of  fact,  that  Protestantism  provided  Milton  with  a 
‘literary’  theology  whose  basic  premise  was  an  engagement  with  the  word  as 
urged  by  Luther  (‘to  read  the  word,  to  heare  the  word,  and  to  teach  the  word’). 
The  consequent  sacramentalism  is  studied  in  greatest  detail  in  connection  with 
Paradise  Lost,  although  one  chapter  is  devoted  to  Comus  as  anticipatory  of 
Milton’s  tactics  in  his  major  epic,  and  the  final  two  chapters  are  devoted  to 
Paradise  Regained  and  Samson  Agonistes  by  way  of  confirmation  of  the 
informing  assumption  that  God’s  word  is  ever  a  source  of  poetic  energy  and 
power.  Milton  and  the  Science  of  the  Saints  is  a  zestfully  argued  study  of  those 
Protestant  horizons  of  Milton’s  thought  that  his  creative  talents  transmuted 
into  great  art. 

Timothy  J.  O’Keeffe  in  Milton  and  the  Pauline  Tradition 3  studies  the  impact 
of  St  Paul’s  thought  on  Milton’s  prose  and  poetry.  Given  the  crucial  import¬ 
ance  of  that  thought  to  Reformation  theology,  O’Keeffe’s  focus  is  only  too  well 
advised;  indeed,  it  is  surprising  that  other  scholars  have  to  date  chosen  to 
delineate  strains  of  far  less  importance  to  the  one  that  issues  from  St  Paul. 
O’Keeffe’s  study  divides  into  seven  chapters  which  in  turn  concentrate  on  such 
central  Pauline  patterns  as  the  Law  and  the  Letter,  the  Body  of  Christ,  the 
Foolishness  of  Wisdom  and  the  Strength  of  Weakness,  and  the  like.  The  details 
accumulate  in  full  awareness  that  St  Paul  was  read  by  Milton  with  the  spec¬ 
tacles  provided  by  major  theologians  such  as  Augustine  and  John  Chrysostom 
and,  even  more  importantly,  by  Reformation  theologians  such  as  Luther  and 
Calvin.  The  theological  background,  then,  is  covered  well  enough;  but  so  is  the 
Miltonic  foreground,  in  that  O’Keeffe  is  intent  on  including  every  direct  or 
indirect  reference  to  St  Paul’s  thought  that  he  has  noted.  Such  all-inclusiveness 
is  not  necessarily  a  virtue,  however.  While  determined  readers  will  plough 
through  to  the  end,  others  will  abandon  the  task  in  favour  of  studies  aware  of 
the  need  for  economic  utterance.  Stylistically,  Milton  and  the  Pauline  Tradition 
oppresses;  thematically,  however,  one  is  grateful  that  the  task  has  been 
attempted  at  all. 

2  Milton  and  the  Science  of  the  Saints ,  by  Georgia  B.  Christopher.  Princeton,  pp.  xii  + 
264.  $20  or  £16.80. 

3  Milton  and  the  Pauline  Tradition:  A  Study  of  Theme  and  Symbolism,  by  Timothy  J. 
O’Keeffe.  UPA.  pp.  xi  +  343.  $23.75. 
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D.  R.  Danielson  in  Milton  s  Good  God 4  mounts  one  of  the  most  earnest  of 
recent  attempts  to  justify  the  poet’s  ways  with  God.  The  particular  approach  is 
quite  ambitious,  for  it  is  by  way  of  the  problem  of  evil  which  Danielson 
exceptionally  believes  to  be  capable  of  resolution.  He  has  read  widely  in 
theological  literature,  notably  Augustinian  and  Reformation  theology,  in 
order  to  argue  his  conviction  that  Milton’s  orientation  is  generally  Arminian 
and  in  any  case  non-Calvinist.  Reasonably  enough,  he  pleads  that  we  should 
never  prevent  Milton’s  poetry  ‘from  speaking  for  itself’;  but  in  actual  practice 
he  does  not  always  discriminate  between  the  language  of  poetry  and  the 
language  of  theology,  evidently  unaware  of  the  distinctly  different  responses 
elicited  by  each.  Indeed,  Milton  is  quoted  without  much  attention  paid  to  the 
given  contexts.  Thus  a  tract  written  under  one  set  of  circumstances  is  deemed 
to  be  much  the  same  as  a  classical  oration  written  under  another;  and  so,  too, 
the  poetry  equals  the  prose,  and  the  prose  equals  the  poetry.  Within  such  a 
poem  as  Paradise  Lost,  moreover,  no  attempt  is  made  to  differentiate  between 
the  poet  and  the  narrator.  At  the  same  time,  the  argument  unfolds  with 
extreme  and  passionate  commitment  to  its  own  exclusive  ‘truth’.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  these  substantial  flaws,  Milton’s  Good  God  may  be  commended  as  a 
major  re-assessment  of  Miltonic  theology  under  the  shadow  of  Augustinian 
and  Reformation  premises.  Danielson’s  attractive  clarity  of  articulation 
elevates  his  study  far  above  the  characteristically  trite  level  of  so  much 
scholarship  on  Milton. 

The  First  International  Milton  Symposium  organized  by  Ronald  G.  Shafer 
and  Albert  C.  Labriola  was  convened  in  England  in  July  1981 ;  its  proceedings 
are  now  available  in  a  volume  vulgarized  by  a  series  of  irrelevant  and  badly 
reproduced  photographs5.  Of  the  ten  short  essays  included,  six  appertain  to  the 
state  of  Milton  criticism  and  the  diverse  nature  of  Milton’s  impact:  Roy 
Flannagan’s  ‘Look  Homeward  Angel:  Milton  Criticism  in  England  and 
America  ,  Dennis  R.  Danielson’s  ‘Milton  and  Early  America:  “Evangelical 
Strains’”,  Margaret  P.  Hannay’s  ‘“Psalms  done  into  metre”:  The  Common 
Measure  Psalms  of  John  Milton  and  of  the  Bay  Colony’,  Edward  Sichi’s 
‘Milton,  Mayhew  and  Thoreau:  In  Search  of  a  Heritage,  or  the  Choice  and 
Master  Spirits  of  Any  Age’,  John  S.  Tanner’s  ‘Milton  Among  the  Mormons’, 
and  Lois  W.  Parker’s  note  on  the  Milton  window  in  St  Margaret’s  Church, 
Westminster. 

In  the  special  issue  of  ELN  devoted  exclusively  to  Milton6,  C.  A.  Patrides  in 
‘“Something  Like  Prophetic  Strain”:  Apocalyptic  Configurations  in  Milton’ 
ranges  across  Milton’s  poetry  and  prose  in  an  effort  to  map  the  contours  of  the 
poet’s  response  to  apocalyptic  thought  generally  and  the  Book  of  Revelation  in 
particular. 

Balachandra  Rajan  in  ‘Milton,  Humanism,  and  the  Concept  of  Piety’7 
discourses  with  characteristic  grace  and  lucidity  on  the  nature  of  piety  as 

4  Milton’s  Good  God:  A  Study  in  Literary  Theodicy,  by  Dennis  Richard  Danielson 
CUP.  pp.  xi  +  292.  £20  or  $34.50. 

5  Ringing  the  Bell  Backward:  The  Proceedings  of  the  First  International  Milton  Sym¬ 
posium,  ed.  by  Ronald  G.  Shafer.  IUP.  pp.  150.  pb  $6.50. 

6  Milton  Essays  and  Reviews,  ed.  by  John  M.  Major,  John  L.  Murphy,  E.  Pearlman, 
R.  J.  Schoeck,  and  R.  L.  Widmann,  being  ELN  for  March  1982.  $5. 

7  In  Poetic  Traditions  of  the  English  Renaissance,  ed.  by  Maynard  Mack  and  George 
deForest  Lord.  Yale.  pp.  xiii  +  319.  $22.50. 
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understood  and  deployed  by  humanists  inclusive  of  Milton.  Robert  B.  Hinman 
in  ‘  “A  Kind  of  a  Christian  Ingine”:  Jonson,  Milton,  and  the  Sons  of  Ben  in  the 
Hard  Season’8  delineates  zestfully  the  similarities  and  differences  between 
Jonson  and  Milton.  Kenneth  Gross,  in  the  special  ELN  issue  already  noted6, 
attempts  yet  another  reading  of  Marvell’s  poem  ‘On  Mr  Milton’s  Paradise 
Lost'-,  it  is  as  sensitive  a  study  as  at  least  two  similar  attempts  in  the  past.  C.  A. 
Patrides  s  widely  ranging  Premises  and  Motifs  in  Renaissance  Thought  and 
Literature 9  places  several  of  Milton’s  ideas  within  an  intellectual  context  that 
encompasses  European  thought. 

Ronald  Paulson  in  Book  and  Painting 10  studies  the  impact  that  certain  works 
of  high  literature  had  on  painters  in  England  between  1700  and  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  The  focus  is  on  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton;  and 
the  chapter  on  Milton  is,  not  at  all  accidentally,  the  longest.  Noting  that 
Milton  s  authority  during  the  specified  period  was  ‘overwhelming’,  Paulson 
proceeds  to  display  his  own  authority  through  a  detailed  study  of  Milton’s 
illustrators  from  Henry  Aldrich  through  Blake  and  Fuseli  to  Turner.  Lucidly 
presented  and  thoughtfully  argued,  the  thesis  is  accompanied  by  several  inter¬ 
related  plates  which  in  the  case  of  the  drawings,  etchings,  and  paintings 
apropos  Satan,  Sin,  and  Death  (plates  54—61)  includes  the  telling  parody  by 
James  Gillray.  A  far  less  important  subject  is  presented  by  Elizabeth  K.  Hill, 
who  in  ‘Ring  About  Milton:  A  German  Novelist’s  View’  ( MiltonQ )  details  the 
contents  of  a  ‘syrupy’  novel  on  the  poet,  Max  Ring’s  John  Milton  und  seine  Zeit 
(1857).  Closer  to  Milton’s  own  time,  Leo  Miller  speculates  on  Milton’s  links 
with  Georg  Rudolph  Weckherlin,  his  predecessor  as  secretary  for  foreign 
correspondence,  while  Louise  Schleiner  details  the  links  between  Milton  and 
Giovanni  Battista  Doni  (d.  1647),  a  philologist  and  theorist  of  music  and 
poetics  (both  studies  in  MiltonQ). 

Milton  is  represented  by  very  few  noteworthy  items  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  collection  of  seventeenth-century  books  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee11.  But  the  collection  itself,  also  restricted,  is  respectable  enough 
to  merit  one’s  gratitude  for  the  indefatigable  labours  of  J.  Max  Patrick  who  put 
it  together  and  presented  it  to  his  university. 


2.  The  Shorter  Poems 

John  K.  Hale  in  ‘Milton’s  Greek  Epigram’  ( MiltonQ )  glances  at  the  lines 
Milton  composed  on  his  portrait  by  William  Marshall  for  the  title  page  of  the 
Poems  of  1645.  Archie  Burnett  in  ‘The  Fifth  Ode  of  Horace,  Lib.  I,  and 
Milton’s  Style’  (ibid.)  boldly  criticizes  Milton’s  translation  of  the  Horatian 
poem  as  severely  limited  because  it  is  a  literal  translation.  Kathleen  M.  Swaim 
in  ‘Allegorical  Poetry  in  Milton’s  Ludlow  Mask’  ( MiltonS )  provides  an  essay 

8  In  Classic  and  Cavalier:  Essays  on  Jonson  and  the  Sons  of  Ben,  ed.  by  Claude  J. 
Summers  and  Ted-Larry  Pebworth.  UPitt.  pp.  290. 

9  Premises  and  Motifs  in  Renaissance  Thought  and  Literature,  by  C.  A.  Patrides. 
Princeton,  pp.  xix  +  236.  $20. 

10  Book  and  Painting:  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  the  Bible  -  Literary  Texts  and  the 
Emergence  of  English  Painting,  by  Ronald  Paulson.  UTenn.  pp.  xi  +  236;  98  pis.  $19.95. 

11  A  Selected  Catalog  of  Books  in  the  Seventeenth- Century  Research  Collection  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee ,  ed.  by  Michael  A.  Mikolajczak.  The  Golda  Meir 
Library,  UWisc.  pp.  xii  +  72. 
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generous  in  every  respect,  for  in  studying  the  way  the  poem’s  abstractions  are 
given  concrete  forms,  she  studies  its  concerns  both  poetic  and  ethical. 

Three  of  the  eleven  essays  comprising  the  sixteenth  volume  of  Milton 
Studies 12  are  devoted  to  Milton’s  pastoral  elegies:  John  K.  Hale’s  ‘Sion’s 
Bacchanalia:  An  Inquiry  into  Milton’s  Latin  in  the  Epitaphium  Damonis ’, 
which  explicates  authoritatively  and  in  generous  detail  the  poet’s  achievement 
in  both  diction  and  prosody;  Charlotte  F.  Otten’s  ‘Garlanding  the  Dead:  The 
Epicedial  Garland  in  Lycidas’,  which  studies  the  pagan  and  Judaeo-Christian 
background  to  the  laurel,  myrtle,  and  ivy  which  the  poet  has  reluctantly  come 
to  pluck;  and  James  F.  Forrest’s  ‘Milton  and  the  Divine  Art  of  Weaponry: 
“That  Two-handed  Engine”  and  Bunyan’s  “Nameless  Terrible  Instrument”  at 
Mouthgate’,  which  recognizes  that  one  should  not  particularize  what  Milton 
‘must  have  intended  to  remain  ambiguous’  - i.e.  the  celebrated  crux  in  1. 130- 
yet  proceeds  to  ‘a  richer  reading  than  that  usually  offered’  by  invoking  a 
martial  image  Bunyan  was  to  use  in  1682.  In  a  substantive  essay  on  Lycidas  in 
the  special  issue  of  ELH  honouring  Arnold  Stein13,  Paul  Alpers  argues  in 
‘Lycidas  and  Modern  Criticism’  for  a  recognition  of  the  social  nature  of  the 
‘conventions’  of  the  pastoral  elegy  and  their  impact  on  Milton’s  poem.  Finally, 
the  poem’s  enigmatic  ‘two-handed  engine’  has  now  attracted  the  attention  of 
still  another  scholar,  Olivier  Lutaud,  who  has  penned  the  most  elaborate 
annotation  of  the  crux  ever  written  in  French14. 

Stephen  Booth  and  Jordan  Flyer  in  ‘Milton’s  “How  soon  hath  time”:  A 
Colossus  in  a  Cherrystone’,  in  the  special  ELH  issue  for  Stein13,  subject  Sonnet 
VII  to  a  close  analysis  which  at  times,  through  overly  ingenious  readings, 
diverts  attention  from  the  sonnet  to  the  analysis.  Kathryn  G.  Brock  in  ‘Milton’s 
Sonnet  XVIII  and  the  Language  of  Controversy’  ( MiltonQ )  examines  the 
polemical  thrusts  of  the  sonnet  ‘On  the  late  Massacre  in  Piedmont’.  M.  S. 
Berkowitz  in  ‘Thomas  Young’s  Hopes  Encouragement  (1644)  and  Milton’s 
Sonnet  XIX’  (ibid.)  remarks  on  some  motifs  in  a  sermon  by  Milton’s  sometime 
tutor  and  in  the  sonnet.  David  S.  Berkeley  in  ‘  “Light”  in  Milton’s  Sonnet  XX’ 
( PQ )  details  the  word’s  several  possible  meanings. 


3.  ‘Paradise  Lost’ 

Claes  Schaar,  in  a  major  study  of  Paradise  Lost  entitled  The  Full  Voic’d 
Quire  Below15,  is  concerned  nominally  with  Milton’s  allusiveness  and  actually 
with  the  ‘infracontextual  patterns’  underlying  Milton’s  poetic  universe.  By 
definition,  of  course,  such  a  massive  undertaking  could  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  only  by  one  whose  range  of  learning  would  have  elicited  Milton’s  own 
approbation.  Schaar  is  certainly  more  than  properly  equipped,  for  he  possesses 
not  only  a  learning  impressive  by  any  standards,  but  also  an  organizational 
talent  to  compress  highly  complex  materials  within  a  comprehensive  scheme, 

12  Milton  Studies,  Vol.  XVI,  ed.  by  James  D.  Simmonds.  UPitt.  pp.  vi  +  199.  $17.95. 

13  ELH  -A  Renaissance  Issue  in  Honor  of  Arnold  Stein,  ed.  by  Stanley  Fish.  Summer 
1982.  pp.  256.  $7.50. 

14  Arc  de  Guerre  ou  d’ Alliance  (I’engin  enigmatique  dupoeme  ‘Lycidas’  de  Milton),  by 
Olivier  Lutaud.  Paris:  Travaux  du  Centre  d’Histoire  des  Idees  dans  les  lies  Britanniques, 
II.  pp.  42. 

15  ‘The  Full  Voic’d  Quire  Below’:  Vertical  Context  Systems  in  ‘Paradise  Lost’,  by  Claes 
Schaar.  LundSE  60.  Gleerup.  pp.  354. 
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and  a  lucid  style  to  transform  the  literary  milieu  he  invokes  into  a  deceptively 
simple  background.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  early  in  the  book,  the  celebrated 
analogy  of  the  fallen  angels  to  autumnal  leaves  (11.301  ff.)  results  in  a  tour  de 
force  of  some  twenty-five  pages,  which  manage  to  refer  not  only  to  (say) 
Homer  and  Virgil  and  Dante  but  to  a  battalion  of  lesser  poets  as  well  as  to 
numerous  commentators  such  as  Rabanus  Maurus  in  the  medieval  West  and 
Johannes  Malalas  in  the  Byzantine  East.  Even  so,  the  book  continues  to 
expand  its  frame  of  reference,  constructed  as  it  is  as  a  series  whose  semantic 
complexity  increases  as  chapter  follows  chapter.  The  exposition  of  the 
stupendous  literary  and  intellectual  ‘infracontext’  is  never  allowed  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  poem,  however.  Schaar  repeatedly  manages  to  illumine  many  a 
poetic  dark  corner,  whether  he  expounds  the  implications  of  the  applause  of 
the  angels  or  the  flight  of  Raphael,  to  choose  but  two  of  the  many  details  he  has 
selected  for  exposition.  The  overall  achievement  impresses  so  much  by  its 
ready  familiarity  with  the  sum  of  Europe’s  heritage  that  in  the  end  one  can  only 
describe  ‘ The  Full  Voic’d  Quire  Below ’  as  full  voiced  indeed,  and  most 
assuredly  a  choir. 

We  have  been  standing  by  for  years  while  John  T.  Shawcross,  well  known  as 
editor  of  Milton’s  text,  considered  whether  he  should  also  provide  us  with  a 
book-length  study  on  the  expressly  poetic  dimension  of  that  text.  He  had  in  the 
meantime  written  several  essays,  some  first-rate  but  some  rather  too 
occasional,  which  these  pages  have  recorded  faithfully.  But  could  he  sustain  his 
thinking  across  the  length  of  a  book?  Now,  in  With  Mortal  Voice:  The  Creation 
of  ‘ Paradise  Lost’16,  he  responds  both  ‘No’  and  ‘Yes’.  The  response  is  negative 
in  the  sense  that  the  book  is  essentially  a  collection  of  previously  published 
essays,  now  revised  —  as  indeed  they  had  to  be.  But  the  response  is  also  positive 
in  the  sense  that  the  overriding  aim  of  the  revised  essays  is  ‘to  examine  some 
literary  approaches  to  Paradise  Lost  and  to  analyze  the  poem  in  these  several 
ways  to  determine  its  literary  achievement’.  These  ‘approaches’  -  the  plural  is 
significant  in  itself,  attesting  to  a  refusal  to  endorse  any  simple  critical 
methodology  -  include  in  particular  numerology;  and  here  alas!  we  are  treated 
yet  again  to  unwarranted  claims  apropos,  say,  three  as  the  number  of  the 
Godhead  (‘it  is  thus  obvious  why  the  Council  of  Heaven  appears  in  Book  III’) 
or  666  as  the  number  of  the  Beast  (‘the  introduction  of  Death  into  the 
narrative  occurs  at  11.666,  a  fact  which  can  not  simply  be  fortuitous’).  How¬ 
ever,  Book  III  relates  not  only  the  Council  of  Heaven  but  Satan’s  entry  into 
the  created  universe,  which  is  not,  one  may  propose,  symbolic  of  the  number  of 
the  Godhead;  and  while  Death  is  indeed  introduced  at  11.666,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  1.666  invokes  no  parallel  detail,  III. 666  refers  on  the  contrary  to 
cherubim,  IV.666  appears  again  to  be  without  apocalyptic  meaning  -  and  so  on 
and  so  forth.  By  the  same  token  and  always  mindful  of  Shawcross’s  own 
interpretation  of  several  numbers,  it  can  hardly  be  merely  ‘fortuitous’  that  he 
himself  expounds  the  crucial  nature  of  ‘inspiration  and  meaning’  of  Paradise 
Lost  in  Chapter  2  (‘two  was  the  image  of  matter’),  that  he  himself  delineates 
the  central  theme  of  the  poem  in  Chapter  3  (‘three  represents  the  perfect  unity 
of  the  Holy  Trinity’),  or  that  he  himself  considers  two  subjects  -  the  Hero  and 
the  Genre  -  in  his  patently  weak  Chapters  4  and  8  (‘four  and  eight  [are] 

16  With  Mortal  Voice:  The  Creation  of ‘Paradise  Lost’ ,  by  John  T.  Shawcross.  UKen. 
pp.  x  +  198.  $15.50. 
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feminine  and  thus  weak  numbers’).  Numerology  is  doubtless,  as  Snawcross, 
‘symbolic’;  but  his  actual  application  of  the  non -symbolic  dimension  is  quite 
unnerving. 

Save  for  numerology,  however,  Shawcross  has  written  a  book  whose  argu¬ 
ment  details  with  maximal  lucidity  several  aspects  of  the  total  poetic  entity  that 
is  Paradise  Lost.  If  one  often  feels  that  the  critical  stance  and  the  supporting 
evidence  are  alike  familiar,  it  is  because  we  have  been  privy  to  both,  through 
these  diverse  essays’  original  versions.  But  it  is  well  that  we  should  have  them 
in  their  meaningfully  revised  form,  as  a  demonstration  of  one  notable  reader  s 
most  notable  response  to  Paradise  Lost. 

Another  book  on  the  epic,  published  too  late  in  1981  to  be  noticed  in  our 
previous  volume,  may  be  noticed  now:  K.  G.  Hamilton’s  Paradise  Lost .  A 
Humanist  Approach11 .  Intended  rather  for  students  than  for  specialists,  the 
book  aspires  to  analyse  the  poem’s  ‘meaning  for  the  present-day  reader  .  As 
often  as  not,  in  fact,  Hamilton  is  bent  on  providing  a  running  commentary  on 
the  events  depicted;  but  where  he  ventures  judgements,  he  displays  a  consist¬ 
ent  inclination  to  justify  Milton’s  ways  with  poetry  readers  of  all  sorts.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  indeed,  likes  Milton;  and  because  he  likes  him,  he  can  approach  several 
crucial  chapters  (‘Yet  Evil  Whence?’,  ‘Eve’,  ‘The  Necessary  Fall )  with  a 
respectable  ambition  to  understand  Milton’s  emphases  before  he  is  ever 
tempted  to  condemn  them.  Refreshingly,  Hamilton  does  not  even  appear  to  be 
on  the  defensive;  and  so  far,  certainly,  his  slim  volume  can  be  safely  placed  in 
the  hands  of  undergraduates,  not  because  it  is  half  as  sophisticated  as,  say, 
Joseph  H.  Summers’s  The  Muse’s  Method  (1962),  but  because  it  isn’t.  The  only 
unfortunate  decision  made  by  Hamilton  was  to  provide,  in  his  last  chapter, 
some  remarks  on  Paradise  Regained.  His  conclusion  is  summarily  indicated  in 
the  chapter’s  title  (‘The  Ultimate  Failure’);  but  the  failure  is  in  fact  Hamilton’s 
own,  at  the  end  of  a  difficult  but  successfully  accomplished  task  on  Paradise 
Lost. 

No  fewer  than  five  of  the  eleven  essays  comprising  the  year’s  volume  of 
Milton  Studies12  are  devoted  to  Paradise  Lost:  Jules  D.  Law’s  ‘Eruption  and 
Containment:  The  Satanic  Predicament  in  Paradise  Lost’,  which  articulates 
splendidly  the  degeneration  of  the  poem’s  antagonist  within  an  ever- 
expanding  universe;  R.  D.  Bedford’s  ‘Time,  Freedom,  and  Foreknowledge  in 
Paradise  Lost’,  which  annotates  some  of  the  poem’s  more  abstruse  concepts; 
Gerald  J.  Schiffhorst’s  ‘Patience  and  the  Humbly  Exalted  Heroism  of  Milton’s 
Messiah:  Typological  and  Iconographic  Background’,  which  unravels  the  tra¬ 
ditional  dimensions  behind  the  Son’s  representation  in  Book  VI;  Cheryl  H. 
Fresch’s  ‘“And  brought  her  into  the  man”:  The  Wedding  in  Paradise  Lost', 
which  details  the  thinking  that  has  accumulated  about  Eve’s  creation  for  and 
presentation  to  Adam;  and  Marilyn  R.  Farwell’s  ‘Eve,  the  Separation  Scene, 
and  the  Renaissance  Idea  of  Androgyny’,  which  remarks  on  Milton’s  attitudes 
towards  women  yet  once  more. 

M.  A.  DiCesare  in  ‘“Not  Less  but  More  Heroic”:  The  Epic  Task  and  the 
Renaissance  Hero’  (YES)  reconsiders  the  great  epic  poets  inclusive  of  Milton 
in  order  to  determine  their  principal  thrusts.  J.  R.  Brink  in  ‘ Paradise  Lost  as 
Literary  Myth’  ( Cithara )  is  concerned  with  the  ways  that  ‘literary  myth’  affects 

17  ‘Paradise  Lost’:  A  Humanist  Approach,  by  K.  G.  Hamilton.  UQueen  (1981). 
pp.  xiii  +  122.  $32.50. 
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thematic  patterns  such  as  grace  and  time.  Wolfgang  E.  H.  Rudat  in  ‘Milton, 
Freud,  St  Augustine:  Paradise  Lost  and  the  History  of  Human  Sexuality’ 
( Mosaic )  endeavours  a  psychoanalytic  reading  by  drawing  on  both  the  Augus- 
tinian  and  the  Freudian  perspectives;  and  if  we  are  in  consequence  enriched,  it 
is  because  Milton  understood  the  human  psyche  no  less  profoundly  than  did  St 
Augustine  and  no  less  perceptively  than  was  to  be  the  case  with  Freud. 
Marshall  Grossman  in  ‘Milton's  “Transubstantiate”:  Interpreting  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  in  Paradise  Lost ’  ( MiltonQ )  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  ‘legitimate 
transubstantiation’  allowed  by  the  poem.  Raymond  B.  Waddington  in  ‘Here 
Comes  the  Son:  Providential  Theme  and  Symbolic  Pattern  in  Paradise  Lost, 
Book  3’  ( MP )  explicates  suggestively  the  conflation  of  therne  and  image  in 
Milton’s  efforts  to  aver  the  providential  orientation  of  his  poetic  universe.  John 
Wooten  in  ‘The  Comic  Milton  and  Italian  Burlesque  Poets’  ( Cithara )  con¬ 
tinues  his  important  series  of  studies  on  the  comic  dimensions  of  Paradise  Lost 
by  calling  attention  to  the  affinities  between  Milton’s  account  of  the  War  in 
Heaven  and  the  burlesque  poems  by  Luigi  Pulci  and  Teofilo  Folengo.  In  yet 
another  study,  ‘From  Purgatory  to  the  Paradise  of  Fools:  Dante,  Ariosto,  and 
Milton’  ( ELH ),  Wooten  considers  the  episode  in  Book  III  -  ‘a  darkly  comic 
whirlwind’  -  as  an  elaborate  ‘correction’  of  the  visions  in  both  the  Purgatorio 
and  the  Orlando  Furioso. 

In  the  special  ELN  issue  on  Milton6,  Edward  Le  Comte  in  ‘Dubious  Battle: 
Saving  the  Appearances’  sagely  and  sensitively  remarks  on  the  symbolic 
implications  of  the  much-debated  War  in  Heaven,  while  Mary  D.  Ravenhall 
annotates  the  ‘Sources  and  Meaning  in  Dr  Aldrich’s  1688  Illustrations  of 
Paradise  Lost' .  Coincidentally,  in  the  Milton  symposium  volume5,  Estella 
Schoenberg  in  ‘The  Face  of  Satan,  1688’  aspires  to  understand  Restoration 
England  by  the  same  illustrations  discussed  by  Ravenhall,  while  Jackie 
DiSalvo  in  ‘“In  narrow  circuit  strait’n’d  by  a  Foe”:  Puritans  and  Indians  in 
Paradise  Lost ’  sketches  the  poem’s  apparent  connection  of  the  demonic  with 
the  American  Indians.  In  yet  another  study,  Ravenhall  in  ‘Francis  Atterbury 
and  the  First  Illustrated  Edition  of  Paradise  Lost'  ( MiltonQ )  provides  details 
on  Atterbury’s  important  role  as  advisor  to  the  designers  of  the  plates  for  the 
1688  edition,  John  Baptist  de  Medina,  and  Bernard  Lens.  David  J.  Aitken 
examines  Milton’s  use  of  ‘stand’  (ELN).  Mark  Vaughn’s  ‘More  Than  Meets 
the  Eye:  Milton’s  Acrostics  in  Paradise  Lost'  ( MiltonQ )  glances  at  the  epic’s 
surprisingly  numerous  acrostics  but  grants  that,  unfortunately,  ‘most  of  them 
have  no  relation  to  the  text’.  Lastly,  M.  Byron  Raizis  examines  briefly  the 
Promethean  elements  in  Paradise  Lost  as  well  as  in  Samson  Agonistes18. 


4.  ‘Paradise  Regained’  and  ‘Samson  Agonistes’ 

Hardly  any  reader  of  Paradise  Regained  is  likely  to  misconstrue  the  poem  as 
devoted  to  the  Passion;  yet  Charles  A.  Huttar’s  ‘The  Passion  of  Christ  in 
Paradise  Regained',  in  the  special  ELN  issue  on  Milton6,  adventurously  pro¬ 
poses  the  impossible,  and  fascinatingly  hears  numerous  echoes  that  lead  one 
beyond  the  temptations  in  the  wilderness  to  the  sacrifice  on  the  Cross.  A 
deeply  learned  essay,  it  should  be  read  widely  as  a  major  contribution  to  our 

18  From  Caucasus  to  Pittsburgh:  The  Prometheus  Theme  in  British  and  American 
Literature,  by  M.  Byron  Raizis.  Athens,  Greece:  Gnosis.  Part  II,  Ch.  II. 
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understanding  of  a  vexing  poem.  George  deF.  Lord  in  ‘Folklore  and  Myth  in 
Paradise  Regained ’7  views  the  poem  as  an  ‘archetypal  pattern’  in  order  to 
comprehend  its  radical  modifications  of  the  traditional  epic.  James  H.  Sims  in 
‘A  Greater  Than  Rome:  The  Inversion  of  a  Virgilian  Symbol  from  Camoes  to 
Milton’ 19  studies  the  transformation  of  Virgil’s  celebration  of  Augustan  Rome 
in  Os  Lusiadas,  which  acclaims  Portuguese  valour  as  superior  to  Greek  or 
Roman,  and  in  Paradise  Regained,  which  commends  qualities  of  the  spirit  as 
greater  than  any  physical  prowess.  In  yet  another  study,  ‘Psalm  90  and  the 
Pattern  of  Temptation  in  A  Dialogue  of  Comfort  and  Paradise  Regained :  From 
“Solicitations”  to  “Furiose  Force”’  ( Moreana ),  Sims  remarks  judiciously  on 
the  ‘similarities’  between  Sir  Thomas  More’s  work  and  Milton’s,  emphasizing 
in  particular  the  structure  of  the  temptations  in  the  latter.  Finally,  Thomas 
Langford  ventures  to  resolve  the  difficult  problem  of  ‘The  Nature  of  the  Christ 
in  Paradise  Regained ’  ( MiltonQ )  but  concludes  only  that  Christ  is  ‘the  perfect 
human  exemplar’. 

Cooper  R.  Mackin  in  ‘Strength  and  Silence  in  Samson  Agonistes’  ( Odyssey ) 
discusses  a  neglected  dimension  of  the  play,  the  importance  of  silent  commun¬ 
ion  with  the  divine,  which  attends  Samson’s  progress  to  his  final  victory. 
Robert  L.  Entzminger  in  ‘ Samson  Agonistes  and  the  Recovery  of  Language’ 
(SEL)  studies  in  commendable  detail  the  convolutions  of  Samson’s  discourse 
until  his  ‘spiritual  convalescence’  is  beyond  dispute.  Murray  Roston  in 
‘Milton’s  Herculean  Samson’  ( MiltonQ )  expounds  the  primary  elements  in 
the  Biblical  story  of  Samson  which  drew  Milton’s  attention  to  it,  notably  ‘the 
baroque  urge  to  translate  spiritual  conflict  into  demonstrable  physical  terms’. 
Paul  D.  Green  in  ‘Milton’s  Samson  and  The  Faerie  Queene’  { SPSRA )  raises 
expectations  about  the  influence  of  the  latter  on  the  former,  but  in  fact 
provides  only  some  interesting  parallels  between  them;  for,  among  other 
aspects,  ‘the  tendency  to  externalize  emotional  and  spiritual  conditions  by 
means  of  physical  correlatives’  is  one  they  both  share  with  countless  other 
works.  David  S.  Berkeley  rightly  insists  that  Milton’s  Samson  possesses  neither 
gigantic  size  nor  exceptional  physical  development;  he  is,  on  the  contrary, 
‘ordinary’  ( ELN ).  Lastly,  Eid  A.  Dahiyat  usefully  annotates  ‘Harapha’  as  a 
representative  of  paganism  at  large  {MiltonQ). 


5.  Prose 

Yale’s  magisterial  edition  of  the  Complete  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton 
stands  complete  with  the  appearance  of  its  eighth  and  final  volume20.  These 
pages  have  praised  the  massive  project  as  a  matter  of  course  (e.g.  YW  52.244), 
but  in  one  case  -  the  sixth  volume  with  Maurice  Kelley’s  introduction  and  notes 
to  De  doctrina  Christiana  -  exception  was  taken  to  the  reprehensible 
disregard  of  important  materials  {YW  54.251).  The  final  volume  is  also  edited 
by  Maurice  Kelley;  but  his  supervising  duties  have  now  paid  off  handsomely, 
his  several  editors  having  performed  their  diverse  assignments  most  creditably. 
The  volume  includes  the  private  correspondence  (edited  by  Robert  W.  Ayers), 

19  In  Rome  in  the  Renaissance:  The  City  and  the  Myth,  ed.  by  P.  A.  Ramsey.  MRTS  1 8. 
CMERS.  pp.  xvii  +  431. 

20  Complete  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton,  Vol.  8,  ed.  by  Maurice  Kelley;  general  ed. 
Don  M.  Wolfe.  Yale.  pp.  xv  +  625.  £16.95. 
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the  prose  accompanying  Paradise  Lost  and  Samson  Agonistes  (Robert  J. 
Wickenheiser),  Accedence  Commenc’t  Grammar  (David  P.  French),  The  Art 
of  Logic  (Walter  J.  Ong),  Of  True  Religion  (Keith  W.  F.  Stavely),  A  Declara¬ 
tion  or  Letters  Patents  (Maurice  Kelley),  and  A  Brief  History  of  Muscovia 
(George  B.  Parks). 

In  a  major  re-assessment  of  Milton’s  prose  -  ‘an  essay  in  historical  stylistics’ 
-  Thomas  N.  Corns  details  with  self-evident  authority  The  Development  of 
Milton's  Prose  Style21.  A  highly  ‘controlled’  study  with  the  indispensable 
assistance  of  computers,  the  slim  volume  articulates  economically  the  results  of 
studies  of  the  prose  of  Milton  and  his  contemporaries  in  terms  of  word 
frequencies,  sentence  structures,  imagery,  and  other  lexical  features.  Numer¬ 
ous  tables  give  in  outline  the  conclusions  stated  in  the  text.  The  changes  that 
Milton’s  prose  underwent  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  his  prose  works  are  now  a 
matter  of  record,  cumulatively  suggesting  ‘a  radical  shift’  in  the  deployment  of 
that  style  by  virtue  of  the  ever-increasing  spareness,  lexical  and  otherwise. 
Corns  is  quite  right  in  exclaiming  at  one  point,  ‘How  distorted  our  perception 
of  his  prose  had  been  by  our  inadequate  and  incorrect  stylistic  expectations! 
Placed  in  the  appropriate  context,  what  had  once  appeared  so  eccentric  seems 
relatively  unimportant,  and  we  can  recognize  and  recapture  the  genuine  genius 
of  his  prose.’ 

In  the  Milton  symposium  volume5,  Leo  Miller  remarks  on  the  contacts 
between  Milton  and  the  German  diplomat  Hermann  Mylius,  while  Austin 
Woolrych  surveys  with  characteristic  authority  the  principal  dimensions  of 
Milton’s  involvement  with  ‘the  Good  Old  Cause’.  Jason  P.  Rosenblatt  in  ‘Sir 
Edward  Dering’s  Milton’  ( MP )  suggests  -  ‘timidly’,  he  says  -  that  an  anony¬ 
mous,  undated  pamphlet  most  likely  published  in  1640,  The  Plot  Discovered 
and  Counterplotted ,  may  well  be  Milton’s;  the  antiquarian  Dering  certainly 
thought  so  and,  as  Rosenblatt  cautiously  points  out,  ‘his  attribution  of  author¬ 
ship  should  perhaps  not  be  taken  lightly’.  Thomas  Kranidas  in  ‘Milton’s  Of 
Reformation :  The  Politics  of  Vision’,  in  the  special  issue  of  ELH  honouring 
Arnold  Stein13,  argues  that  the  tract  reflects  Milton’s  ability  to  merge  his  own 
vocation  with  the  demands  of  the  political  occasion,  and  subordinate  both  to 
the  apocalyptic  vision  at  the  end.  In  yet  another  study,  ‘Words,  Words,  Words, 
and  the  Word:  Milton’s  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy'  ( MiltonS ),  Kranidas 
expounds  the  tract’s  central  proclamation  of  Scriptural  truth;  and  if  as  a  tract  it 
is  in  the  end  said  to  be  ‘one  of  the  least  attractive  and,  on  the  surface  at  least, 
one  of  the  least  resonant  of  Milton’s  prose  pieces’,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
Kranidas’s  own  stylistic  elegance.  Finally,  William  Shullenberger  in  ‘Linguistic 
and  Poetic  Theory  in  Milton’s  De  doctrina  Christiana ’  -  part  of  the  special  ELN 
issue6  -  argues  with  much  enthusiasm  that  in  Milton’s  dull  treatise  ‘the 
centrality  of  Christ  as  both  Word  and  Image  makes  Milton’s  theology  an 
explication  of  both  a  theory  of  language  and  a  theory  of  metaphor’. 


21  The  Development  of  Milton’s  Prose  Style,  by  Thomas  N.  Corns.  OUP.  pp.  xiv  -I- 1 1 8. 
£12.50  or  $19.95. 
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JAMES  OGDEN  and  STUART  SILLARS 


This  chapter  has  four  main  sections:  1,  General;  2,  Dryden;  3,  Other  authors; 
4,  Background.  The  treatment  of  philosophy  and  background  studies  is  selec¬ 
tive,  depending  partly  on  what  was  sent  for  review.  The  want  of  review  copies 
may  have  affected  the  balance  of  other  sections.  Stuart  Sillars  has  written 
sections  1(b)  and  3(b),  and  part  of  section  4,  on  studies  of  drama  in  general, 
individual  dramatists,  and  music.  The  remainder  is  my  tenth  contribution  to 
YW,  so  perhaps  I  am  permitted  to  say  that  while  the  work  of  literary  scholars  is 
often  a  source  of  admiration  or  amazement,  that  of  academic  critics  is  some¬ 
times  an  occasion  for  satire  or  somnolence.  Critics  might  ponder  a  remark  by 
Joseph  Conrad  about  a  book  he  had  just  read:  ‘It  is  certainly  worth  reading,  but 
whether  it  is  worth  talking  about  is  another  question.’ 

1.  General 

‘English  Books  1501-1800’  acquired  by  the  British  Library  from  1981  to 
1982  were  described  by  Jean  Archibald  and  M.  J.  Jannetta  ( BLJ ).  One  is  a 
copy  of  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  which  fills  the  last  gap  in  the  library’s  holdings  of 
the  early  editions.  Comprehensive  annotated  lists  of  current  publications, 
compiled  by  Jeffrey  Shulman  and  Ruth  Salvaggio,  appeared  in  Restoration.  A 
selection  of  books  and  articles  was  shrewdly  assessed  in  The  Scriblerian. 
‘Recent  Studies  in  the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century’  were  surveyed  by 
Maximillian  Novak  ( SEL ).  He  finds  that  most  critics  add  to  our  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  period,  but  some  ‘who  enjoy  critical  argument  for  its  own 
sake’  fail  to  do  either. 

Two  works  offer  general  guidance  on  Restoration  literature,  The  New 
Pelican  Guide 1  and  Bruce  King’s  Seventeenth-Century  English  Literature 2. 
Of  course,  New  Pelican  Guide  is  but  old  Pelican  Guide  writ  large.  Most  of 
the  old  essays  on  our  period  re-appear  with  little  or  no  alteration;  Pat  Rogers’s 
‘Books,  Readers  and  Patrons’  is  the  only  relevant  new  one.  The  essays  on 
Butler  and  Rochester  now  join  that  on  Bunyan  in  the  Donne  to  Marvell 
volume,  perhaps  to  emphasize  their  relationship  to  ‘the  line  of  wit’.  The  essay 
on  literary  criticism  is  renamed  ‘Shakespeare  Criticism’  and  stuck  between 
Goldsmith  and  Cowper.  Most  of  the  essays  still  strike  me  as  stimulating 

1  The  New  Pelican  Guide  to  English  Literature,  ed.  by  Boris  Ford.  Penguin.  Vol.  3, 
From  Donne  to  Marvell,  pp.  411,  pb  £1.95;  Vol.  4,  From  Dryden  to  Johnson,  pp.  527, 
pb  £2.50.  (Rev’d  by  Marilyn  Butler,  LRB\  correspondence  from  Boris  Ford  and  others, 
ibid.) 

2  Seventeenth-Century  English  Literature,  by  Bruce  King.  Macmillan,  pp.  xiv  +  295; 
16  illus.  hb  £12,  pb  £3.95 
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introductions  to  their  subjects,  though  a  fuller  treatment  of  Restoration  com¬ 
edy  now  seems  wanted.  The  bibliographies  for  Bunyan,  Butler,  and  Rochester 
in  the  third  volume  are  perfunctory,  with  no  mention  of  the  Oxford  edition  of 
Bunyan’s  Miscellaneous  Works ,  and  reference  to  Griffin’s  Satires  against  Man 
as  an  edition,  not  a  critical  book.  The  bibliographies  for  Butler,  Rochester, 
Dryden,  and  Restoration  drama  in  the  fourth  volume  are  better,  though  the 
Dryden  one  omits  Hoffman’s  Dryden’ s  Imagery.  There  is  still  no  bibliography 
of  Traherne  in  either  volume. 

Bruce  King  has  four  chapters  on  the  later  seventeenth  century.  The  first 
surveys  the  political,  cultural,  and  scientific  background.  Thereafter  the 
arrangement  is  determined  by  considerations  of  chronology  and  literary  merit; 
there  are  chapters  on  ‘Restoration  Literature’,  ‘Dryden’,  and  ‘Williamite 
Literature'.  Within  chapters  are  subheadings  determined  mainly  by  consider¬ 
ations  of  genre.  The  literature  resists  this  parcelling:  Rochester’s  lyrics  come 
under  the  heading  of  satire,  and  Otway’s  comedies  under  that  of  heroic  plays 
and  tragedy.  King  is  hustled  into  asserting  that  ‘the  distinction  between 
Rochester’s  songs  and  satires  is  seldom  clear’,  but  has  the  presence  of  mind  to 
note  that  Otway’s  comedies  ‘are  of  more  value’  than  his  tragedies.  Almost  all 
the  expected  authors  and  works  are  mentioned;  the  only  serious  omission  is  the 
‘Preface  to  the  Fables’  in  the  section  on  Dryden’s  criticism.  There  are  good 
accounts  of  comparatively  neglected  authors,  such  as  Norris,  Shadwell,  and 
Halifax.  With  plenty  of  accurate  information,  a  good  short  bibliography  of 
secondary  sources,  and  a  chronological  table,  the  book  undoubtedly  offers 
helpful  guidance  to  students.  The  New  Pelican  Guide  is  considerably  better; 
but  it  is  much  more  in  danger  of  becoming  a  substitute  for  the  literature  itself. 

Of  general  essays,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  was  H .  A .  Mason’ s  ‘The  Miracu¬ 
lous  Birth,  or  The  Founding  of  Modern  European  Literary  Criticism’  ( CQ ). 
Mason  argues  that  in  our  period  the  new  literature  in  French  and  English  made 
possible  a  new  criticism  and  especially  a  new  appreciation  of  Homer.  In  this 
essay  he  dwells  on  the  work  of  Boileau,  Rapin,  and  Bouhours;  in  later  ones  he 
will  sketch  the  assimilation  of  their  work  in  England,  and  vindicate  Pope’s 
Essay  on  Criticism  as  the  classic  statement  of  the  school.  Three  collections  of 
essays  dealt  with  the  comparatively  artificial  subjects  of  ‘Crisis’,  ‘Entrapment’, 
and  ‘The  Hero’,  respectively.  ‘  “Crisis”  in  Early  Modem  Europe’  is  the  theme 
of  RMS.  P.  J.  Coveney’s  introductory  essay  explains  that  in  historiography  the 
term  ‘crisis’  can  refer  to  important  developments  taking  place  over  a  longish 
period  of  time.  This  extension  of  its  meaning  seems  acceptable  enough,  but 
when  he  says  this  particular  crisis  is  ‘deeply  embedded  in  the  demographic, 
economic,  social  and  political  historiography  of  the  early  modern  period’  I 
begin  to  think  historiography  has  supplanted  history.  George  Parfitt’s  ‘Crisis, 
Criticism  and  Seventeenth-Century  English  Literature’  offers  the  study  of  this 
literature  its  own  crisis,  distinguishable  from  that  enjoyed  by  English  studies 
generally.  The  emphasis  on  practical  criticism  and  metaphysical  poetry  has  led 
to  the  neglect  of  historical  research  and  misunderstanding  of  Cavalier  and 
Restoration  poetry.  Only  when  we  have  resolved  the  criticial  crisis  will  we 
know  what  the  literature  tells  us  of  the  seventeenth-century  crisis.  An  essay  on 
the  latter  is  noted  in  section  3(c)  below.  ‘Entrapment  in  Restoration  and  Early 
Eighteenth-Century  English  Literature’  takes  over  an  issue  of  PEL.  David  M. 
Vieth’s  introduction  defines  ‘a  work  of  entrapment’  as  a  mode  of  satire  which 
vexes  the  reader  by  implying  no  norms  or  shared  values;  it  offers  ‘not  the  poem 
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as  “well  wrought  urn”  ’  but  ‘the  poem  as  whore’.  And  the  critic  as  pimp?  One 
of  the  essays,  Michael  De  Porte’s  on  Otway,  is  noted  in  section  3(6)  below,  and 
the  others  belong  to  the  next  chapter.  The  English  Hero,  1 660-1 8003  deals 
mainly  with  literary  versions  of  heroism  and  antiheroism.  The  editor  says  ‘all  of 
the  essays  were  commissioned  especially  for  this  volume’,  but  several  have 
been  or  will  be  published  elsewhere.  There  are  two  somewhat  desperate 
attempts  at  synthesis,  Robert  Folkenflik’s  introduction  and  James  William 
Johnson’s  ‘England,  1660-1800:  An  Age  Without  a  Hero?’  Folkenflik  notes 
that  as  a  result  of  developments  at  this  time  Samuel  Johnson  gave  two  defini¬ 
tions  of  hero:  first,  ‘a  man  eminent  for  bravery’,  second,  a  ‘a  man  of  the  highest 
class  in  any  respect’.  James  William  Johnson  finds  no  consensus  of  opinion  on 
the  meaning  of  the  word;  in  the  Restoration  period  alone,  Dryden  glorified, 
Rochester  ridiculed,  and  Temple  domesticated  heroism.  Johnson  is  given  to 
sweeping  statement  (‘Rochester’s  Sodom')  and  inaccuracy  (Monmouth  ‘was 
beaten  in  battle  by  Jack  Churchill’).  The  essays  on  limited  topics  are  better; 
one  on  Restoration  comedy  is  noted  in  section  1(6),  and  two  on  Dryden  in 
section  2. 

‘London  Trade  Publishers,  1675-1750’  are  eagerly  saved  from  obscurity  by 
Michael  Treadwell  (Lib).  The  political  crisis  of  1678-81  and  the  expiry  of  the 
Licensing  Act  in  1679  produced  an  unprecedented  flow  of  controversial 
pamphlets,  to  which  the  booksellers,  who  owned  the  copyrights,  were  unwill¬ 
ing  to  put  their  names.  Hence,  the  binders,  who  in  the  event  of  prosecution 
could  always  say  they  had  not  read  the  work  in  question,  allowed  their  names 
to  be  put  on  the  title-pages,  usually  after  the  words  ‘sold  by’,  and  became 
known  as  ‘publishers’,  though  we  must  call  them  ‘trade  publishers’.  Treadwell 
identifies  many  of  them.  He  also  transcribes  and  discusses  ‘A  New  List  of 
English  Master  Printers,  c.  1686’  (Lib),  which  has  recently  been  found  among 
the  records  of  the  Stationers’  Company. 

(a)  Poetry 

Two  new  Ms.  miscellanies  were  reported.  In  ‘A  Late  Seventeenth-Century 
Miscellany  -  A  Facsimile  Edition  of  a  Manuscript  Collection  of  Poems,  largely 
by  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester’  (CahiersE)  Pierre  Danchin  makes  avail¬ 
able  a  previously  unknown  volume  which  he  bought  from  a  bookstall  some 
twenty  years  ago,  and  supplies  an  introduction  and  notes.  The  volume  origi¬ 
nally  belonged  to  one  Richard  Ashley.  It  is  now  badly  mutilated  and  somewhat 
bowdlerized.  It  is  in  two  parts.  The  first,  the  work  of  a  professional  scribe  and 
dating  from  the  late  seventeenth  century,  consists  of  fifteen  poems,  nine  of 
which  are  attributable  with  varying  degrees  of  confidence  to  Rochester.  Of  the 
others,  two  are  unknown  except  in  this  Ms.,  ‘Essay’,  attributed  to  ‘E.R.’,  and 
‘The  Poetresse  Sapho’,  unattributed,  and  one  is  the  well-known  ‘The  Sessions 
of  the  Poets’,  possibly  by  Settle.  The  second  part,  more  carelessly  written  and 
dating  from  the  eighteenth  century,  consists  of  four  poems  and  a  fragment, 
three  of  which  are  identifiable.  Texts  show  important  differences  from  other 
early  Mss.  and  editions.  In  ‘The  Robinson  Manuscript  Miscellany  of  Restora¬ 
tion  Verse  in  the  Brotherton  Collection,  Leeds’  (PLPLS)  Paul  Hammond 
introduces  a  newly  acquired  volume  which  apparently  belonged  to  one  Cap- 

3  The  English  Hero,  1660-1800 ,  ed.  by  Robert  Folkenflik.  UDel;  AUP.  pp.  230. 
£14.50.  (Rev’d  by  Robert  Halsband,  TLS,  1983.) 
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tain  Robinson.  It  has  463  numbered  pages  and  a  two-leaf  index.  There  are 
transcriptions  of  over  a  hundred  poems  dating  from  the  1660s  to  the  1690s; 
Rochester  is  again  well  represented.  Hammond  gives  notes  on  the  dates, 
authorship,  and  textual  problems  of  all  the  poems,  and  collations  for  those  by 
Rochester,  Dryden,  and  Etherege.  He  investigates  the  relation  of  the  Robin¬ 
son  Ms.  of  Mac  Flecknoe  to  other  early  Mss.,  arguing  that  it  broadly  confirms 
the  reliability  of  the  text  in  the  Miscellany  Poems  of  1 684.  This  part  of  the  Ms. 
is  reproduced  photographically.  These  are  two  valuable  scholarly  articles; 
there  is  something  magical  in  a  manuscript,  even  in  facsimile. 

English  Poetry,  1 660-1 800:  A  Guide  to  Information  Sources4  by  Donald  C. 
Mell  Jr  will  be  found  useful  by  both  students  and  specialists.  It  covers  reference 
works,  background  studies,  general  literary  studies,  and  work  on  thirty-one 
poets  who  are  judged  really  and/or  historically  important.  For  each  poet  major 
editions,  bibliographies,  bibliographical  studies,  and  critical  works  are  listed. 
Some  important  early  editions  and  critiques  appear,  but  Mell  concentrates  on 
the  work  of  the  last  fifty  years,  up  to  about  1980.  There  are  2264  entries,  all 
helpfully  annotated.  The  Restoration  poets  are  represented  by  Butler,  Dry¬ 
den,  Oldham,  and  Rochester;  Charles  Cotton  would  seem  to  have  qualified, 
but  is  not  included.  Few  significant  works  are  missing;  one  such  is  Lawrence 
Stone’s  The  Family,  Sex  and  Marriage  (YW  62.241)  in  the  background  section. 
More  effort  might  have  been  made  to  guide  users  to  work  on  individual  poets 
in  general  books;  they  will  find  their  way  by  the  index  to  Earl  Miner  on  Dryden 
and  Butler  in  The  Restoration  Mode,  but  not  to  his  discussions  there  of  Oldham 
and  Rochester,  and  only  eight  critical  studies  of  Oldham  are  listed.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  an  Oldham  item  mentioned  in  the  index,  No.  457,  does  not  appear  in  the 
book.  From  motives  of  piety  rather  than  pedantry  I  must  point  out  that  item 
No.  1320  should  read  ‘Gorchest  y  Beirdd’. 

General  articles  that  attracted  my  attention  included  H.  F.  Brooks’s  ‘The 
Fictitious  Ghost:  A  Poetic  Genre’  ( N&Q ),  listing  some  sixty  poems  and  a  few 
prose  works  in  the  genre  of  Oldham’s  Garnet’s  Ghost,  in  which  as  a  rule 
fictitious  ghosts  are  raised  for  satirical  purposes.  The  first  examples  are  from 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  last  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth. 
The  genre  ‘deserves  to  have  its  history  written’,  Professor  Brooks  remarks,  but 
‘that  is  too  large  a  task  for  me  to  attempt’.  Dolores  Palomo’s  ‘The  Halcyon 
Moment  of  Stillness  in  Royalist  Poetry’  ( HLQ ,  1980-1)  discusses  the  use  of 
the  halcyon  myth  by  court  poets  before,  during,  and  after  the  Civil  War; 
Dryden,  for  instance,  alludes  to  it  in  both  the  Cromwell  elegy  and  Astraea 
Redux.  Harold  Forster’s  ‘The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Cambridge  Muses 
(1603-1763)’  ( TCBS )  is  a  scholarly  and  entertaining  history  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  celebrations  of  public  events,  with  a  comprehensive  bibliography  and  list 
of  poets.  The  Cambridge  Muses  achieved  maximum  productivity  on  the  death 
of  Charles  II.  George  S.  Rousseau’s  ‘Of  Coronations,  Republics,  and  Poetry’  is 
noted  in  section  4. 

(b)  Drama 

Maximillian  Novak  concludes  his  review  essay  ‘Recent  Studies  in  the 
Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century’  ( SEL )  by  welcoming  the  growing 

4  English  Poetry,  1 660-1 800:  A  Guide  to  Information  Sources,  by  Donald  C.  Mell  Jr. 
Gale.  pp.  xviii  +  501.  $42. 
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concern  to  broaden  our  awareness  of  literary  works  by  discussing  their  social 
and  historical  contexts  and  by  considering  them  from  viewpoints  more  diverse 
than  that  of  the  traditional  literary  critic.  This  inclusiveness  and  diversity  is 
particularly  apparent  in  recent  work  on  Restoration  drama,  in  both  general 
works  and  discussion  of  individual  writers  noted  in  section  3(b). 

Diversity  of  viewpoint  is  combined  with  fine  scholarship  and  research  in 
Restoration  Promptbooks 5  by  Edward  A.  Langhans.  This  is  a  very  considerable 
contribution  to  theatre  history,  being  the  product  of  twenty-five  years 
research,  at  the  end  of  which  Langhans  thinks  it  unlikely  that  any  new 
prompt-books  will  emerge  which  will  add  significantly  to  our  knowledge  of 
theatre  practice.  Some  eleven  prompt-books  are  reproduced  complete  in 
facsimile  and,  although  the  size  and  quality  of  reproduction  is  such  that  texts 
are  not  always  legible,  the  notes  explaining  the  prompters’  marks  are  clear  and 
thorough.  This  material  is  supplemented  by  detailed  accounts  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  major  London  companies,  and  appendixes  give  a  prompt-book 
from  Dublin  and  pages  from  pre-  and  post-Restoration  books  for  comparison. 
Langhans’s  introduction  covers  the  duties  of  the  prompter  and  discusses 
scenery,  actors,  and  prompt-book  symbols  in  a  diverting  mixture  of  literary 
scholarship  and  practical  theatrecraft.  The  plays  reproduced  are,  alas,  not 
among  the  finest  of  the  age,  being  mainly  texts  of  revivals  from  earlier  periods; 
three  by  Shirley,  two  each  by  Suckling  and  William  Cartwright,  and  single 
works  from  Fletcher,  Heywood,  and  Edward  Howard.  But  as  a  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  Restoration  theatre  this  is  a  sourcebook 
of  great  value  and  a  fitting  tribute  to  long  and  meticulous  research. 

Further  information  about  Restoration  staging  is  given  in  Robert  D.  Hume’s 
‘The  Nature  of  the  Dorset  Garden  Theatre’  (77V),  which  draws  together  earlier 
work  by  Hume  in  discussing  issues  raised  by  John  R.  Spring  (YW  61.224). 
Hume  argues  convincingly  that  Dorset  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  were  ‘by  no 
means  functionally  identical  theatres’,  the  former  having  ‘scenic  and  machine 
capacities  not  paralleled  at  Drury  Lane’,  thus  dismissing  Spring’s  contention 
that  the  latter  theatre  was  also  capable  of  staging  elaborate  spectaculars.  The 
article  also  contains  information  on  the  dimensions  of  the  stage,  shutters,  and 
proscenium  at  Dorset  Garden.  A  small  but  helpful  detail  of  staging  is  given  in 
Beverley  J.  DeBord’s  ‘The  Woodhole :  Another  Restoration  “Cut  Scene’” 
( N&Q ),  which  mentions  the  use  of  backscene  shutters  to  reveal  a  ‘woodhole’ 
or  place  of  concealment  in  Shadwell’s  Virtuosos  and  Etherege’s  She  Would  If 
She  Could.  Another  article  by  Hume  examines  ‘ The  Maid’s  Tragedy  and 
Censorship  in  the  Restoration  Theatre’  ( PQ ).  He  concludes  that  the  play  was 
performed  unaltered  in  1660  and  1677  as  well  as  in  1684,  when  Southeme 
records  its  performance,  but  was  ‘quietly  prohibited’  at  some  time  between 
December  1680  and  July  1682  because  it  had  become  politically  ‘dangerous’. 

Two  essays  on  minor  dramatic  genres  in  a  recent  collection5 6  further  show  the 
diversity  noted  by  Novak,  and  also  the  political  sensitivity  of  the  theatre 
suggested  in  Hume’s  PQ  article.  Richard  Morton’s  ‘“Roman  drops  from 
British  eyes”:  Latin  History  on  the  Restoration  Stage’  examines  Restoration 

5  Restoration  Promptbooks,  by  Edward  A.  Langhans.  SIU  (1981).  pp.  xxvii  +  535; 
illus.  $90. 

6  The  Stage  in  the  1 8th  Century,  ed.  by  J.  D.  Browning.  McMaster  University  Associa¬ 
tion  for  18th-Century  Studies.  Garland  (1981).  pp.  242.  $25. 
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plays  about  Rome,  which  he  considers  a  ‘minor  genre  of  consistent  interest  and 
liveliness’.  He  identifies  the  particular  attraction  of  Roman  society  to  the 
Restoration  dramatist  as  its  ambivalent  combination  of  public  barbarity  and 
private  virtue,  and  examines  the  treatment  of  this  theme  in  plays  by  Lee, 
Dryden,  Otway,  and  others.  Although  it  makes  little  mention  of  the  function  of 
such  plays  in  analysing  by  analogy  the  political  situation  of  the  later  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  article  illuminates  an  often  neglected  area  in  which  the  twin 
Restoration  preoccupations  of  personal  virtue  and  political  pragmatism  are 
given  expression.  Morton’s  discussion  of  Addison’s  Cato,  which  he  sees  as  the 
‘masterwork’  of  the  genre,  is  noted  in  Chapter  XII,  along  with  other  papers 
from  the  collection.  The  alteration  of  an  earlier  play  to  furnish  a  comment  on 
the  contemporary  political  situation  is  one  of  the  motives  seen  behind  Restora¬ 
tion  adaptations  by  Antony  Hammond  in  the  second  article,  ‘  “Rather  a  heap 
of  rubbish  then  a  structure”:  The  Principles  of  Restoration  Dramatic  Adapta¬ 
tion  Revisited’.  The  other  motives  he  finds  are  the  desire  to  improve  the  ‘ill 
language  ...  of  a  barbarous  age’  and  the  wish  to  make  older  plays  conform  to 
the  new  aesthetics  of  drama.  To  these  might  be  added  the  desire  for  visual 
spectacle  and  musical  splendour,  which  surely  accounts  in  part  for,  say,  Settle’s 
Fairy  Queen.  But  despite  this  omission  Hammond’s  essay  is  welcome  for  its 
fresh,  tolerant  approach.  He  makes  the  point  that,  in  an  age  responsible  for  ‘an 
appalling  cascade  of  condescension,  ignorance,  lies  and  stupidity’,  we  have 
little  right  to  condemn  the  revisions  of  an  earlier  period:  anyone  who  thinks 
along  these  lines  is  worth  listening  to. 

No  such  directness  is  apparent  in  P.  A.  W.  Collins’s  ‘Restoration  Comedy’  in 
The  New  Pelican  Guide  to  English  Literature x,  which  is  reprinted  from  the 
original  Guide.  The  essay  still  has  some  merit  as  a  short  introductory  survey, 
but  the  change  in  critical  outlook  since  it  first  appeared  in  1957  is  indicated  by 
contrast  with  three  studies  appearing  this  year,  all  of  which  take  the  wider  and 
more  relaxed  view  to  which  we  are  now  used.  Two  look  at  the  character  of  the 
fop.  Susan  Staves,  in  ‘A  Few  Kind  Words  for  the  Fop’  ( SEL ),  asks  us  to  reject 
the  habitual  ridicule  with  which  the  fop  is  treated  and  discusses  the  changing 
treatment  of  fops  during  the  period,  finding  a  general  softening  of  attitude 
from  their  rejection  as  superficial  to  more  serious  portrayals  in  later  plays  such 
as  Crowne’s  Married  Beau.  Although  the  generic  approach  perhaps  blurs 
individual  theatrical  significances,  there  are  some  valuable  points  here  about 
Restoration  attitudes,  and  this  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the  larger  re¬ 
assessment  of  the  seriousness  of  Restoration  comedy  as  a  form  of  social 
comment,  which  gains  much  from  its  frequent  comparisons  with  present-day 
mores.  The  same  ground  is  covered  in  rather  more  detail  by  Robert  B.  Heilmaq 
in  ‘Some  Fops  and  Some  Versions  of  Foppery’  ( ELH ) .  This  looks  at  the  nature 
and  function  of  the  fop  as  he  changes  from  the  simple  fool  to  the  Frenchified 
dandy  who,  because  he  lacks  the  competitive  drive  of  the  other  members  of  ‘a 
society  of  tense  competitors’,  is  treated  with  an  affectionate  tolerance,  thus 
allowing  his  positive  virtues  to  emerge.  Heilman  supports  his  theory  by 
detailed  study  of  the  different  kinds  of  fop  from  the  minor  characters  in 
Shadwell  and  Buckingham  to  the  full  and  various  splendour  of  Etherege’s  Sir 
Fopling  Flutter,  Crowne’s  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  Cibber’s  Sir  Novelty  Fashion,  and 
Vanbrugh’s  Lord  Foppington. 

Treatments  of  a  different  kind  of  character  are  examined  in  Robert  D. 
Hume’s  ‘Concepts  of  the  Hero  in  Comic  Drama,  1660-1 71  O’3.  Hume  ques- 
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tions  whether  the  protagonists  of  Restoration  comedies  may  be  called  heroes, 
in  the  sense  either  of  being  central  characters  or  in  furnishing  a  moral  example . 
He  rejects  the  views  that  such  figures  are  either  positive  moral  examples  or 
negative  ones  whose  evil  is  the  butt  of  comic  satire  and,  by  looking  in  detail  at 
Wycherley’s  last  two  comedies,  makes  clear  that  to  see  them  in  such  terms  is  to 
distort  the  nature  of  the  plays  as  ‘ugly  caricatures’  of  contemporary  society 
without  heroes  of  either  sort.  He  then  finds  four  kinds  of  comedy:  dramatic 
satire,  hard  comedy,  humane  comedy,  and  exemplary  comedy,  in  a  rough 
chronological  progression  from  the  1 660s  to  the  1710s.  Only  in  the  last  two,  he 
concludes,  is  the  concept  of  a  ‘hero’  at  all  relevant.  This  is  a  careful  rejection  of 
the  simplistic  view  of  Restoration  comedy  as  a  ‘dramatic  monolith’,  which 
detects  an  overall  movement  only  after  careful  consideration  of  individual 
plays,  and  then  only  with  reservations. 

A  generic  view  is  also  taken  by  Laura  Brown  in  ‘The  Defenceless  Woman 
and  the  Development  of  English  Tragedy’  ( SEL ).  Here  Professor  Brown 
examines  an  aspect  of  the  change  from  aristocratic  to  bourgeois  drama  which 
was  the  subject  of  her  recent  English  Dramatic  Form,  1660-1760  ( YW 
62.244).  The  essay  chronicles  this  process  of  change  in  the  stage  treatment  of 
women  from  the  aristocratic  dramas  of  Davenant,  Otway,  and  Dryden  through 
the  plays  of  Banks  and  Southerne  which  stress  the  ‘powerlessness  and 
victimisation’  of  women  to  Rowe’s  ‘she-tragedies’  such  as  The  Fair  Penitent. 
The  treatment  of  women  in  the  last  of  these,  it  is  claimed,  reflects  the  total 
dependence  of  middle-class  women  in  the  newly  prosperous  trade  classes.  It  is 
an  intriguing  exploration  of  the  social  history  of  the  drama  which,  like  the 
author’s  earlier  essays  in  this  field,  is  provocative  and  carefully  argued. 


2.  Dryden 

Biographers  could  note  four  articles,  dealing  with  matters  of  fact  and  ques¬ 
tions  of  theory.  In  ‘John  Dryden’s  Pickering  Ancestors’  ( N&Q )  James  A. 
Winn  gives  a  much  fuller  genealogy  of  Dryden’s  mother’s  family  than  those 
previously  available.  The  Pickerings  arguably  had  more  to  do  with  the  poet’s 
upbringing  than  the  Drydens,  and  he  may  have  grown  up  in  a  house  that  still 
stands  in  the  village  of  Titchmarsh.  The  Drydens’  family  home.  Canons  Ashby, 
has  with  some  difficulty  been  acquired  by  the  National  Trust;  in  ‘Anatomy  of  a 
Rescue  Operation’  ( National  Trust,  1981)  Lawrence  Rich  explains  how  it  was 
done.  In  ‘Johnson’s  Life-Writing  and  the  Life  of  Dryden'  ( ECent )  K.  J,  H. 
Berland  argues  that  Johnson’s  account  of  Dryden  was  designed  ‘as  a  caution¬ 
ary  fable,  warning  against  the  evils  of  time-serving,  profligacy,  ill  nature,  and 
the  peevish  temperament  of  the  satirist’.  The  Life  strikes  me  as  more  balanced 
than  this  description  would  suggest,  but  Berland  convincingly  shows  that  its 
rhetoric  and  errors  serve  a  polemical  intention.  In  ‘Needed:  A  Life  of  Dryden’ 
(. NYTBR )  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner  claims  that  ‘there  has  been  no  good  popular 
biography’  of  Dryden  since  Scott’s,  and  suggests  that  in  this  unhappy 
time,  ‘when  we  find  it  hard  to  laugh  and  even  harder  to  talk  precisely 
and  civilly  about  ideas  which  can  have  the  most  awful  consequences,  a  bio¬ 
graphy  of  the  man  who,  with  great  courage  and  determination,  gave  us 
so  much  of  our  language,  might  be  not  only  useful  but  comforting  and 
enlightening’. 

Comfort  and  enlightenment  are  to  be  had  directly  from  The  Beauties  of 
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Dryden 7,  selections  from  the  poetry,  drama,  and  prose,  arranged  under  such 
headings  as  'Gods’,  'Nature’s  Laws’,  and  ‘Present  Content’,  to  display  Dry¬ 
den  s  range  and  power.  It  is  at  once  an  anthology  and  a  critical  book.  Among 
the  various  products  of  Dryden’s  industry  the  editors,  David  Hopkins  and  Tom 
Mason,  discern  what  they  call  ‘Dryden’s  Poem’,  which  is  ‘a  philosophical  work 
about  Man  and  Life’.  I  doubt  if  being  supposed  the  author  of  a  philosophical 
work  will  help  Dryden  any  more  than  it  has  helped  Wordsworth,  but  certainly 
we  have  here  many  passages  which  justify  Pope’s  tribute  to  Dryden’s  ‘energy 
divine  ,  and  present  the  poet’s  essential  wisdom  about  man’s  place  in  nature. 
As  Hopkins  and  Mason  also  maintain  in  their  introduction,  Dryden  saw  human 
life  as  dominated  by  Mars  and  Venus;  ruled  by  Mars  man  pursues  power  and  is 
both  most  and  least  himself,  but  ruled  by  Venus  he  enjoys  life  and  is  in 
harmony  with  nature.  For  Dryden,  unlike  Wordsworth,  nature  is  above  all  a 
force  of  sexual  delight.  So  he  emerges  not  as  a  mere  commentator  on  the 
events,  personalities,  and  ideas  of  an  age,  but  as  a  love  poet,  a  nature  poet,  and 
in  his  way  a  visionary,  for  whom  peace  of  mind  is  to  be  found  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  nature  and  nature’s  laws.  The  disadvantages  of  the  anthology,  as  the 
editors  are  aware,  are  that  it  magnifies  Dryden’s  serious  and  didactic  side,  and 
minifies  his  talent  for  narrative.  Indeed,  no  long  work  is  given  in  anything  like 
its  entirety.  The  anthology  is  aimed  chiefly  at  ‘the  beginner  and  general 
reader’,  and  includes  substantial  explanatory  notes,  a  well-balanced  ‘Brief 
Literary  Life’,  and  an  index  of  works  from  which  extracts  are  drawn.  Yet  the 
texts  are  given  in  old-spelling  ‘according  to  the  usual  conventions’,  and  are  not 
printed  but  reproduced  from  typescript  in  a  reduced  size.  The  old-spelling  does 
something  to  suggest  their  original  appearance,  and  the  typescript  much  to 
obscure  it.  And  Martin  Dodsworth  ( English ,  1 983)  is  probably  right  in  think¬ 
ing  that  typescript  is  a  mistake  if  the  object  is  to  persuade  beginners  and 
general  readers  to  buy  the  book  at  the  stated  price.  For  the  more  experienced 
reader  who  wants  to  see  a  fairly  familiar  author  in  a  new  and  arresting  way,  it  is 
excellent. 

(a)  Poetry 

First,  a  bibliographical  essay  which  is  of  general  interest.  Paul  Hammond’s 
‘The  Autograph  Manuscript  of  Dryden’s  Heroique  Stanza’s  and  its  Implica¬ 
tions  for  Editors’  ( PBSA )  compares  Dryden’s  Ms.  with  the  two  editions 
printed  in  his  lifetime.  Hammond  agrees  with  Vinton  A.  Dearing  (YW  56.228) 
that  the  modem  editor  should  make  the  Ms.  his  copy-text.  In  general,  the 
editor  of  Dryden  should  be  very  careful  over  contractions  and  capitals;  early 
printed  texts  may  ignore  some  desirable  contractions  and  insist  on  some 
unnecessary  ones,  while  capitals  may  be  accidentals  to  the  bibliographer  but 
signs  of  significant  philosophical  distinctions  to  the  critic. 

Of  the  general  critical  essays,  Laura  Brown’s  ‘The  Ideology  of  Restoration 
Poetic  Form:  John  Dryden’  ( PMLA )  was  the  most  ambitious.  She  argues  that 
Dryden’s  poetry  is  characterized  by  an  ‘unresolved  disjunction’  which  is  ‘the 
literary  elaboration  of  an  ideology  at  odds  with  itself’;  hence  it  ‘reveals  the 
anxieties  of  the  Restoration  settlement,  and  in  its  blind  advocacy  of  a  conserva¬ 
tive  and  static  ideal,  it  sees  the  realities  of  a  progressive  and  dynamic  historical 

7  The  Beauties  of  Dryden,  ed.  by  David  Hopkins  and  Tom  Mason.  BCP.  pp.  vii  +  280. 
pb  £6.95. 
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process’.  Thus  summarized  the  argument  sounds  unattractive,  but  it  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  acute  observations  on  the  essential  structures  of  various  poems  and 
plays.  Cedric  D.  Reverand  II’s  ‘Dryden’s  “Essay  of  Dramatick  Poesie”:  The 
Poet  and  the  World  of  Affairs’  ( SEL )  is  concerned  less  with  the  essay  than  with 
the  poet.  In  the  essay  the  literary  debate  may  seem  insignificant  compared  with 
the  naval  victory,  but  Dryden  implies  that  what  his  poet-critics  decide  on  their 
boat  may  be  just  as  relevant  to  national  greatness  as  what  the  navy  achieves 
with  its  guns.  In  his  poems  he  presents  a  vision  of  the  role  of  poetry  in  the  world 
of  affairs.  Richard  Luckett’s  Chatterton  Lecture  on  ‘The  Fabric  of  Dryden’s 
Verse’  (PBA,  1981)  is  a  learned  but  rambling  meditation  on  the  poet’s  capacity 
for  assimilation,  ‘architechtonic’  power,  and  moments  of  ‘absolute  serious¬ 
ness’. 

As  I  have  said  before,  critics  of  Dryden’s  satires  incline  to  royalism.  Larry 
Carver  in  ‘Absalom  and  Achitophel  and  the  Father  Hero’3  contends  that 
‘Charles-David  becomes  the  father  who  represents  proper  order  familial, 
political,  and  divine  and  who,  as  a  musician,  represents  the  harmony  that 
should  prevail  in  all  three  realms’.  A  more  balanced  view  is  A.  D.  Cousins’s,  in 
‘Heroic  Satire:  Dryden  and  the  Defence  of  Later  Stuart  Kingship’  ( SoRA , 
1980),  that  in  Mac  Flecknoe,  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  and  The  Medal  Dryden 
realizes  his  idea  of  himself  in  his  earlier  royalist  poems  and  defends  the 
achievements  of  the  Stuart  regime.  He  also  mingles  the  heroic  and  the  satiric  to 
create  ‘heroic  satire’.  But  this  view  is  scarcely  original,  and  when  Cousins 
concludes  that  Dryden  alone  ‘amongst  English  formal  verse  satirists  before 
1 685’  tempers  political  commitment  with  a  sceptical  habit  of  mind,  he  seems  to 
spoil  his  business  with  an  overcare.  Dryden’s  detachment  is  emphasized  by 
Elias  F.  Mengel  in  ‘Boileau  and  Dryden:  “To  the  King”  ’  ( CLS ),  noting 
Dryden’s  appreciation  of  the  ‘Delicacy’  of  Boileau’s  satire  on  Louis  XIV,  and 
the  subtlety  of  his  own  satire  on  Charles  II  and  William  III.  An  interesting 
possibility  is  that  the  opening  of  Mac  Flecknoe  is  partly  a  satire  on  Charles  and 
Monmouth,  inspired  by  parts  of  Le  Lutrin.  Colin  Visser’s  ‘New  Testimony  on 
“Amnon’s  Murther”  ’  ( Restoration )  is  that  the  reference  in  11.  37-40  of 
Absalom  and  Achitophel  is  to  Monmouth’s  involvement  in  the  murder  by  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle  of  Peter  Vemell,  a  beadle. 

Dryden’s  later  poetry  was  the  subject  of  various  essays.  Donald  R.  Benson’s 
‘Dryden’s  The  Hind  and  the  Panther :  Transubstantiation  and  Figurative 
Language’  (JHT)  lays  stress  on  Dryden’s  assertion  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  and  denial  of  the  Anglican  doctrine  of  the  real  presence. 
This  new  phase  of  his  thought  reflects  ‘a  shifting  of  ontological  assumptions 
and  an  attendant  scepticism  about  the  role  of  figurative  language  in  sacramen¬ 
tal  experience’,  which  ultimately  affect  the  language  of  his  poetry.  Donald  R. 
Johnson’s  ‘The  Proper  Study  of  Husbandry:  Dryden’s  Translation  of  the 
Georgies’  {Restoration)  examines  Dryden’s  ways  of  relating  Virgil’s  poems  to 
his  own  age.  He  not  only  made  oblique  criticisms  of  the  House  of  Orange,  but 
also  reduced  the  pagan  elements  and  emphasized  the  values  of  individual 
responsibility,  moderation,  and  self-sufficiency.  W.  B.  Camochan’s  ‘Dryden’s 
Alexander’ 3  sees  Alexander’s  Feast  as  a  complex  and  prophetic  poem.  The 
military  hero,  Alexander,  is  superseded  by  the  poet  hero,  Timotheus,  who  then 
sinks  to  uneasy  domesticity  with  Cecilia;  after  all,  Alexander’s  childishness 
anticipates  the  Romantic  notion  of  the  child  hero.  Donald  Burrows’s  ‘Handel 
and  “Alexander’s  Feast”  ’  ( MT )  is  mostly  about  Handel  -  but  what  Dryden 
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enthusiast  is  not  a  Handel  enthusiast  too?  J.  Sturroek’s  ‘Sigismonda  and 
Ghismonda:  Wordsworth  and  Scott  on  Dryden  and  Boccaccio’  ( ES )  shows 
that  Scott’s  criticisms  of  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo  in  his  edition  of  Dryden 
were  influenced  by  Wordsworth’s  comments  in  the  letter  of  1 805 .  Scott  follows 
Wordsworth  in  thinking  that  ‘the  coarseness  of  Sigismonda’s  character’  is  a 
‘gross  fault'  which  Dryden  ‘engrafted  upon  his  original’.  As  Sturrock  in  turn 
follows  Scott,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  some  more  recent  critics  have 
thought  differently:  Charles  H.  Hinnant  (YW  54.261)  and  Emrys  Jones 
(61.226-7). 

Dryden’s  future  editors  may  follow  some  of  this  year’s  articles  in  N&  Q.  Paul 
Hammond’s  ‘A  Source  for  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  in  a  Beast  Fable  from  the 
Exclusion  Crisis’  shows  how  Dryden  may  have  got  some  of  his  imagery  from, 
among  other  things,  The  Fanatick's  Dream,  ‘a  naive  fable  whose  outline 
suggested  his  own  much  more  sophisticated  adaptation’.  J.  C.  Eade’s 
‘Astrological  “Accident”  in  Britannia  Rediviva '  proposes  that  in  1.  182  of  this 
poem  Dryden  uses  the  word  ‘Accidents’  in  its  astrological  sense  of  ‘salient 
events’.  D.  W.  Hopkins’s  ‘Dryden’s  “Baucis  and  Philemon”  and  Paradise  Lost' 
is  about  similarities  between  Dryden’s  rendering  of  the  passage  from  Ovid 
where  the  old  couple  make  a  meal  for  Jupiter  and  Mercury  and  passages  in 
Paradise  Lost  where  Adam  and  Eve  entertain  Raphael. 

(b)  Plays 

There  is  less  than  usual  to  report  here.  Essays  included  two  complementary 
ones  by  Derek  Hughes.  His  recent  book  on  Dryden’s  heroic  plays  (YW 
62.248)  interprets  them  as  essentially  attacks  on  the  traditional  ideals  of  love 
and  valour.  His  ‘Dryden’s  Don  Sebastian  and  the  Literature  of  Heroism’ 
(YES)  shows  how  Dryden’s  criticisms  resemble  those  of  many  seventeenth- 
century  epics  and  heroic  plays,  but  are  more  radical.  In  Don  Sebastian,  as  in 
The  Indian  Emperour,  ‘he  examined  and  found  wanting  the  very  kind  of 
heroism  that  had  formed  the  subject  of  so  many  Christian  epics,  turning  the 
Christian  combatant  against  the  infidel  into  a  victim  of  the  illusion  and  self¬ 
idolatry  initiated  in  the  Fall’.  Hughes  also  compares  the  main  and  subplots  of 
Don  Sebastian,  and  concludes  that  ‘the  characters  of  heroic  drama  and 
Restoration  comedy  belong  to  the  same  family’.  Similarly,  in  ‘The  Unity  of 
Marriage  A-la-Mode '  (PQ)  he  sees  a  highly  ingenious  and  equivocal  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  two  plots.  As  ‘the  comic  plot  reveals  the  inconvenience  of  change’, 
and  ‘the  heroic  plot  finds  equal  inconvenience  in  constancy’,  the  effect  is  to 
create  ‘a  teasing  vicious  circle’.  Unity  of  effect  is  again  an  important  consider¬ 
ation  in  Joanne  Altieri’s  lively  essay  on  ‘Baroque  Hieroglyphics:  Dryden’s 
King  Arthur'  (PQ).  ‘By  choosing  the  mythic  world  of  Arthurian  history  as  his 
subject  and  the  celebration  of  English  national  pride  as  his  goal’  Dryden 
avoided  the  failings  of  works  such  as  Circe,  The  Prophetess  (usually  known  as 
Diocletian),  and  The  Tempest,  and  created  the  most  unified  and  successful  of 
his  semi-operas  with  music  by  Purcell.  As  usual  in  early  music  drama,  ‘the 
dramatic  as  we  conceive  it  is  sacrificed  to  the  emblematic’,  but  then,  our  ideas 
of  the  dramatic  are  limited.  D.  W.  Jefferson’s  ‘Dryden’s  Style  in  The  State  of 
Innocence '  (EIC)  discusses  passages  in  the  opera  where  Dryden  delights  in 
introducing  apparently  inappropriate  imaginative  flourishes  and  sallies  of  wit. 
I  am  a  little  surprised  that  Jefferson  does  not  remark  on  what  Dr  Johnson 
might  have  called  Dryden’s  short  fits  of  blank  verse.  Jefferson  deliberately 
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avoids  questions  of  theology  or  intention,  and  the  essay  though  interesting 
seems  inconsequential;  it  should  be  related  to  his  other  well-known  essays  on 
Dryden’s  style. 

Shorter  notes  included  Derek  Hughes’s  ‘Dryden’s  The  Indian  Emperour 
and  George  de  Scudery’s  Alaric'  (RES),  proposing  this  poem  as  a  source  for 
one  of  the  chief  strands  in  the  play,  the  rivalry  of  Guyomar  and  Odmar  for  the 
love  of  Alibech.  Theodore  E.  D.  Braun’s  ‘ Alzire  and  The  Indian  Emperour : 
Voltaire’s  Debt  to  Dryden’  (SVEC  205)  concludes  that  Voltaire’s  play  was 
influenced  more  by  the  structure  than  the  substance  of  Dryden’s,  and  therefore 
disputes  the  view  of  Voltaire’s  debt  to  Dryden  of  Ahmad  Gunny  (YW  60.220). 
Paul  Hammond’s  entertaining  note  on  ‘The  Equestrian  Statues  in  Dryden’s 
Albion  and  Albania  (N&Q)  shows  that  the  opening  stage-direction  refers  to 
the  statues  of  Charles  I  and  Charles  II,  not  Charles  II  and  James  II  as  an 
extremely  confused  footnote  in  the  California  edition  would  have  us  believe. 

3.  Other  Authors 

(a)  Poets 

According  to  John  Aubrey,  ‘Satyricall  Witts  disoblige  whom  they  converse 
with;  and  consequently  make  to  themselves  many  Enemies  and  few  Friends’; 
and  this  was  the  case  with  Samuel  Butler.  Butler  has  few  enemies  now,  as 
Hudibras  is  never  so  far  as  I  know  a  set  book;  he  still  has  few  friends,  but  there 
are  more  essays  than  usual  this  year.  In  ‘An  Account  of  Works  Attributed  to 
Samuel  Butler’  (RES)  A.  H.  de  Quehen  surveys  some  eighty  poems  and  prose 
works.  These  are  mostly  without  literary  interest  and  wrongly  attributed  to 
Butler,  though  the  satirical  poems  The  Religious  Turncoat  (1693)  and  The 
Morning’s  Salutation  (1714),  along  with  the  ‘Bantering  Speeches’  in  the  so- 
called  Posthumous  Works,  are  worth  reading.  A  satirical  prose  work,  Lord 
Roos  his  Answer  (1660),  and  ‘Cydippe  to  Acontius’  from  Ovid’s  Epistles, 
Translated  by  Several  Hands,  may  be  safely  attributed  to  Butler,  and  the 
Genuine  Remains  (1759)  are  ‘quite  above  suspicion’.  There  were  two  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  critical  literature.  In  ‘“Between  th’  Petticoat  and  Breeches”: 
Sexual  Warfare  and  the  Marriage  Debate  in  Hudibras ’ 8  William  C.  Horne 
disagrees  with  Wasserman  (YW  57.194)  and  Miner  (YW  55.307)  about  the 
role  of  the  Widow .  She  is  neither  the  scourge  of  Hudibras  nor  the  spokesperson 
of  feminism;  rather,  in  outhectoring  Hudibras  she  shows  that  women  are  as 
capable  of  being  tyrants  as  men.  Mr  Horne  makes  his  point  quietly  and 
effectively.  In  ‘The  Idea  of  a  “Restoration”  and  the  Verse  Satires  of  Butler  and 
Marvell’  (SoRA,  1981)  A.  D.  Cousins  discusses  Butler’s  ‘Satyr  upon  the 
Licentious  Age’,  ‘The  Elephant  in  the  Moon’,  and  ‘Satyr  upon  the  Weakness 
and  Misery  of  Man’,  and  Marvell’s  ‘Last  Instructions  to  a  Painter’.  Butler  is 
seen  as  subverting  the  royalist  idea  of  a  social  ‘Restoration’;  for  him,  men  are 
either  as  they  were,  or  worse.  Marvell  sometimes  seems  equally  subversive,  but 
as  a  whole  his  satire  is  more  balanced;  for  him,  there  is  hope  of  improvement  in 
the  new  order. 

New  early  texts  of  Rochester’s  poems  have  become  available  in  two  Ms. 
miscellanies,  which  are  described  in  section  1(a). 

8  In  Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Culture,  Vol.  11,  ed.  by  Harry  C.  Layne.  UWisc. 
pp.  xii  +  399. 
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A  selection  from  Rochester  has  been  edited  by  Paul  Hammond9.  Texts  are 
based  on  Pepys’s  copy  of  the  1680  Poems,  other  early  printed  editions,  and 
some  of  the  Mss.  ‘A  Note  on  the  Text’  and  notes  to  individual  poems  give  a 
good  deal  of  information  on  textual  problems;  Hammond  points  out  that 
‘except  for  those  poems  which  survive  in  his  own  hand,  there  is  no  text  which 
can  be  considered  authoritative  in  its  accidentals’  or  wholly  reliable  in  substan¬ 
tives,  so  his  text  is  ‘modernized  in  spelling,  capitalization,  italicization  and 
punctuation’.  The  selection  offers  about  half  of  what  is  now  accepted  as  the 
Rochester  canon.  ‘The  arrangement  is  thematic’,  and  we  move  from  love 
poems  through  satires  to  the  nihilistic  translation  of  Seneca  (‘After  death, 
nothing  is’),  ‘Upon  Nothing’,  and  ‘To  the  Post  Boy’.  Indeed,  the  selection  bids 
fair  to  represent  the  essential  Rochester.  The  annotation  is  admirably  full  and 
helpful,  especially  about  sources  and  analogues.  In  the  case  of  ‘To  a  Lady,  in  a 
Letter’  the  notes  give  an  early  draft  in  the  poet’s  hand  which  as  Hammond  says 
is  of  interest  in  showing  how  he  revised  his  poems.  The  introduction  says  just 
about  all  that  can  safely  be  said  about  Rochester’s  life  and  the  chronology  of  his 
work,  and  neatly  sketches  the  historical,  philosophical,  and  literary  context.  In 
his  critical  discussion  Hammond  finds  Leavis’s  judgement  of  the  lyrics 
‘perhaps  phrased  too  negatively’,  though  he  is  himself  very  much  aware  of 
Rochester’s  limitations  in  both  lyric  and  satire.  He  rightly  says  ‘we  should  not 
surrender  to  the  current  fashion  which  assumes  that  because  Rochester’s  most 
explicit  poems  are  now  sold  in  bookshops  and  taught  in  universities,  it  is 
somehow  shaming  not  to  be  able  to  discover  in  them  subtle  and  complex 
artistic  effects’,  but  finds  it  possible  to  conclude  that  ‘often  he  does  manage  to 
create  -  from  such  a  volatile  meeting  of  unruly  experience  with  unpossessed 
tradition  -  poems  which  do  have  an  organic  unity,  distinctive  poise  and  tone, 
and,  in  the  end,  an  ad  hoc  decorum’.  The  book  is  not  printed  in  the  ordinary' 
way  but  reproduced  from  reduced-size  typescript,  and  may  be  found  unattrac¬ 
tive  (see  my  comments  on  The  Beauties  of  Dry  den,  section  2  above),  but  in  all 
other  respects  it  is  just  what  anyone  lecturing  on  Rochester  will  want  to 
recommend  to  students. 

A  collection  of  essays  on  Rochester,  based  on  papers  read  at  the  1980 
tercentenary  conference  at  his  Oxford  college,  Wadham,  has  been  edited  by 
Jeremy  Treglown10.  Several  attempt  general  characterizations  of  the  poet;  of 
these,  the  most  ambitious  is  Barbara  Everett’s  ‘The  Sense  of  Nothing’,  which 
examines  his  poetry  in  the  light  of  ‘Upon  Nothing’,  and  sees  ‘extreme  moral 
courage’  in  his  negativism.  John  Wilders’  ‘Rochester  and  the  Metaphysicals’ 
attacks  L.  C.  Knights’s  disparagement  of  Restoration  compared  with 
Metaphysical  poetry,  and  finds  Rochester  as  aware  as  Donne  ever  was  of  the 
contraries  that  meet  in  one.  Peter  Porter,  hoping  to  allay  prejudice  against  the 
nobility,  would  characterize  Rochester  as  ‘The  Professional  Amateur’,  and 
Treglown  himself,  approaching  more  circumspectly  the  problem  of  how  to 
separate  Rochester  from  the  rest  of  ‘the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with 
ease’,  would  emphasize  in  the  poems  and  letters  an  ‘interplay  of  engagement 
and  detachment,  physicality  and  spirituality,  activity  and  reflection’.  Three 

9  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester:  Selected  Poems,  ed.  by  Paul  Hammond.  BCP. 
pp.  xxxi  +  113.  pb  £3.95. 

10  Spirit  of  Wit:  Reconsiderations  of  Rochester,  ed.  by  Jeremy  Treglown.  Blackwell, 
pp,  viii  +  199.  £14.  (Rev’d  by  David  Nokes,  TLS\  and  by  Anthony  Powell,  Daily 
Telegraph.) 
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essays  are  to  do  with  particular  aspects  of  Rochester’s  life  and  thought.  Basil 
Greenslade  argues  that  his  court  position,  with  them  but  not  of  them,  helps  to 
account  for  his  distinction  as  a  satirist;  I  must  thank  Greenslade  for  drawing  my 
attention  to  Rochester’s  Swiftian  letter  about  the  marriage  of  William  and 
Mary.  David  Trotter  interprets  ‘A  Satyr  against  Reason  and  Mankind’  as  an 
attack  on  the  accepted  Latitudinarian  wisdom  of  the  age.  Sarah  Wintle’s 
‘Libertinism  and  Sexual  Politics’  discusses  Rochester’s  uneasy  awareness  that 
libertinism,  properly  understood,  gives  women  more  power  than  most  liber¬ 
tines  could,  or  still  can,  accept.  Finally  there  are  two  essays  on  the  poet’s 
responses  to  other  writers.  Pat  Rogers  and  Raman  Selden  respectively  com¬ 
pare  ‘An  Allusion  to  Horace’  with  its  original,  and  Rochester’s  allusions  to 
Shadwell  with  theirs.  Shadwell  may  have  struck  him  as  agreeably  amateurish 
compared  with  Dry  den.  The  book  as  a  whole  makes  an  excellent  introduction 
to  Rochester,  and  may  be  compared  with  a  similar  one  on  The  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  published  recently  (YW  61.235).  Both  employ  methods  of  analysis 
and  comparison  which  may  seem  outmoded,  but  which  need  no  apology  when 
they  clearly  do  help  us  to  read  such  diverse  authors  as  Bunyan  and  Rochester 
more  appreciatively.  Rochester’s  critics  are  understandably  the  more  anxious 
to  avoid  seeming  too  professional. 

The  tercentenary  was  also  marked  in  America,  by  three  essays  in  one  issue  of 
TSL  (1980).  In  1  “Pleased  with  the  Contradiction  and  the  Sin”:  The  Perverse 
Artistry  of  Rochester’s  Lyrics’  David  M.  Vieth  analyses  four  songs  which  strike 
him  as  ‘unusually  revealing  examples  of  Rochester’s  poetical  techniques’. 
When  he  is  not  abandoning  his  mind  to  the  consideration  of  open-ended, 
affective,  and  experiential  structures  of  extremes-without-a-mean,  as  he  calls 
them,  and  ‘the  agony  of  the  autonomous  self’,  Vieth  is  an  excellent  practical 
critic.  His  seminars  must  be  stimulating,  though  he  says  ‘the  most  passionate 
disagreements  I  have  witnessed’  about  ‘A  Song  of  a  Young  Lady  to  her 
Ancient  Lover’  ‘have  occurred  at  cocktail  parties’.  I  turned  eagerly  to  the  next 
footnote,  but  was  disappointed.  In  ‘Rochester’s  “Imperfect  Enjoyment”: 
“The  true  Veine  of  Satyre”  in  Sexual  Poetry’  John  H.  O’Neill  rather  solemnly 
interprets  this  poem  as  a  satire  on  the  pride  of  the  flesh.  His  argument  depends 
partly  on  a  previously  unremarked  allusion  to  Book  I  of  The  Faerie  Queene.  In 
‘The  Ironist  in  Rochester’s  “A  Letter  from  Artemisia  in  the  Town  to  Chloe  in 
the  Country”  ’  David  Sheehan  maintains  that  Artemisia  is  always  ironic,  and 
that  a  positive  view  of  love  is  nowhere  explicit.  This  interpretation  seems 
possible,  but  Artemisia’s  idea  of  love  as  ‘the  most  generous  passion  of  the 
mind’,  despite  its  ironies,  is  surely  more  acceptable  than  the  ideas  of  the  Fine 
Lady  or  Corinna.  It  perhaps  constitutes  a  ‘lofty  flight  of  dangerous  poetry’; 
significantly,  I  think,  Pope  alludes  to  the  passage  ( Imitations  of  Horace , 
Ep.  I.vi.126-7)  and  assumes  Artemisia  speaks  for  Rochester. 

Several  notes  on  Rochester  appeared  in  N&Q,  of  which  the  most  important 
was  Ken  Robinson’s  ‘Rochester’s  Income  from  the  Crown’.  It  shows  that  the 
poet  was  granted  an  annuity  of  £500  in  1661,  and  warrants  for  its  payment 
were  issued  at  intervals  and  in  various  sums  until  1680.  He  was  granted  a 
separate  annuity  of  £1000  as  a  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  warrants 
for  this  were  similarly  issued  from  1667  to  1679.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
sums  were  actually  paid.  These  facts  are  of  some  biographical  significance,  and 
have  been  misunderstood  by  Rochester  scholars.  Robinson’s  ‘Does  Otway 
Ascribe  Sodom  to  Rochester?  A  Reply’  queries  John  D.  Patterson’s  argument 
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(YW  6 1.230)  that  in  The  Poet’s  Complaint  Otway  implies  that  Rochester  is  the 
author  of  Sodom.  Robinson  believes  that  the  lines  in  question  should  be  read 
metaphorically,  not  literally.  Howard  D.  Weinbrot’s  ‘Rochester’s  “Fribble” 
Revisited’  rejects  Raman  Selden’s  idea  (YW  62.250)  of  an  allusion  in 
Tunbridge  Wells  to  the  character  of  Fribble  in  Shadwell’s  Epsom  Wells. 
Weinbrot  believes  that  Rochester  wrote  ‘fribble’,  referring  to  male  sexual 
inadequacy  and  perhaps  homosexuality. 

Oldham  was  the  subject  of  one  critical  study,  Ken  Robinson’s  ‘Juvenal’s 
Greeks  and  Oldham’s  Frenchmen:  Footboys,  Vaulting  Bouts,  and  Useless 
Members’  ( Restoration ).  The  argument  is  that  in  his  version  of  Juvenal’s  third 
satire  Oldham  remains  faithful  to  significant  details  of  the  Latin  and  yet  meets 
his  own  expressive  needs;  Juvenal’s  satire  on  Greeks  becomes  Oldham’s  satire 
on  Frenchmen.  The  imitation  involves  bilingual  bawdy,  which  Robinson  dis¬ 
cusses  in  detail.  At  the  same  time,  Oldham’s  own  position  as  a  satirist  comes 
into  focus;  just  as  Juvenal’s  Umbricius  glories  in  his  inability  to  cope  with 
Rome,  so  Oldham’s  Timon  glories  in  his  inability  to  cope  with  London,  but 
there  is  real  anxiety  in  Oldham’s  feeling  that  his  satire  may  be  useless. 

Articles  on  minor  poets  remain  to  be  considered.  Dale  B.  J.  Randall’s  ‘Mode 
and  Voice  in  Seventeenth-Century  Meditative  Verse:  A  Discussion  of  Five 
Newly  Discovered  Poems  by  Dudley  North’ 11  is  an  odd  piece  of  work.  The 
Mss.  of  fifty  sonnets,  satires,  pastorals,  epigrams,  and  elegies  by  the  fourth  Lord 
North  were  acquired  by  Perkins  Library,  Duke  University,  in  1969,  and  an 
edition  is  in  progress.  Randall  quotes  one  attractive  poem  in  full,  and  bits  of 
four  others,  and  provides  detailed  commentaries,  relating  the  poems  to 
North’s  life  and  the  meditative  tradition.  In  the  absence  of  texts  much  of  the 
essay  is  difficult  to  follow.  Ruth  Perry’s  ‘A  Seventeenth-Century  Feminist 
Poet’  ( TLS )  reports  that  Bodleian  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  154,  ‘A  Collection  of 
Poems,  chiefly  religious,  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  1689.  By  a  Lady, 
M.  A.’  can  be  attributed  to  Mary  Astell.  They  are  in  her  hand,  and  employ 
phrases  commonly  found  in  her  prose.  As  a  poet,  she  was  evidently  influenced 
by  Cowley  and  Milton.  Denys  Thompson’s  ‘Anne  Finch’  ( PNR )  gives  a  brief 
account  of  the  life  and  critical  reception  of  the  Countess  of  Winchilsea,  and 
displays  the  ‘pleasing  variety  of  accomplishment’  in  her  poetry.  William  Frost’s 
‘Temple,  Sedley,  Ogilby  and  Creech  (?)  as  Pre-Drydenian  Translators  of 
Virgil’  ( N&Q )  describes  their  honest  spadework  on  Virgil’s  pastorals.  Ken 
Robinson’s  ‘The  Authorship  of  Scarronides ,  by  “R.M.”’  (N&Q)  shows  that 
this  work  was  not  by  Robert  Monsey;  its  authorship  remains  a  rich  field  for 
research. 

(b)  Dramatists 

Michael  Cordner  has  edited  The  Plays  of  Sir  George  Etherege12  for  the 
Cambridge  series  ‘Plays  by  Renaissance  and  Restoration  Dramatists’. 
Although  the  series  does  not  aim  to  provide  a  complete  textual  commentary 
and  critical  apparatus,  Cordner’s  explanatory  notes  are  surprisingly  full  and  his 


11  In  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies:  Proceedings  of  the  Southeastern  Institute  of 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies,  Summer  1 978,  ed.  by  Frank  Tirro.  DukeU.  pp.  xii  + 
260. 

12  The  Plays  of  Sir  George  Etherege ,  ed.  by  Michael  Cordner.  Plays  by  Renaissance 
and  Restoration  Dramatists.  CUP.  pp.  xix  +  341.  hb  £21,  pb  £7.50. 
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introduction  has  useful  biographical  details  and  a  comprehensive  bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Cordner  also  raises  interesting  points  about  punctuation,  showing  by 
quotation  from  plays  written  in  the  1 970s  how  difficult  it  is  to  divine  and  retain 
the  writer’s  original  intentions  when  seeking  to  modernize  punctuation.  This  is 
the  first  modern  edition  of  the  complete  plays  since  Montague  Summers’  of 
1927,  and  is  welcome  for  that  reason  and  because  of  the  calm  efficiency  of  its 
textual  presentation.  Only  one  article  discussed  Etherege:  in  ‘Etherege’s  The 
Man  of  Mode'  ( Expl ),  Wilson  F.  Engel  III  interprets  a  passage  in  IH.i  as 
showing  that  Harriet  and  Young  Bellair  are  wittier  than  we  may  have  thought. 

Shadwell  is  the  rather  unexpected  subject  of  Folklore  of  Dryden’s  England: 
Gleanings  from  the  Plays  of  MacFlecknoe13  by  M.  F.  McBride.  Neither  is  there 
much  about  ‘folklore’  in  its  current  English  usage.  McBride  sees  the 
main  value  of  Shadwell’s  plays  in  recording  ‘the  manners  and  thought  of 
Restoration  society’,  and  examines  marriage,  recreation,  domestic  manage¬ 
ment,  science  and  superstition,  and  attitudes  to  government,  crime,  and  pun¬ 
ishment  as  shown  in  the  plays.  Where  the  validity  of  Shadwell’s  vision  of 
contemporary  society  is  supported  by  other  evidence  -  as,  for  example,  in  the 
comparison  of  parts  of  The  Virtuoso  with  accounts  of  early  experiments  by  the 
Royal  Society  -  the  result  is  illuminating.  But  most  of  the  book  lacks  this  sort  of 
verification,  so  that  it  becomes  little  more  than  a  description  of  society  as 
Shadwell  saw  it.  This  is  certainly  entertaining,  but  is  of  little  value  to  the  cntic 
or  social  historian. 

In  ‘Wycherley’s  The  Plain-Dealer'  {Expl)  Michael  Yots  finds  or  invents  ‘a 
heretofore  unrecognized  pattern  of  allusion’,  which  suggests  that  Wycherley 
portrayed  Manly  as  a  ‘Narcissist’  in  the  process  of  gaining  self-knowledge. 
H.  W.  Matalene’s  ‘What  Happens  in  The  Country-Wife '  ( SEL )  sees  the  play’s 
serious  theme  as  the  idea  that  social  rather  than  appetitive  impulses  provide 
the  drive  to  ‘sexual  coupling’.  Horner’s  plan  of  feigned  impotence,  it  argues, 
shows  his  failure  to  recognize  this,  and  he  ends  up  being  used  more  in  a  social 
than  a  sexual  capacity  by  the  ‘upwardly  mobile’  gentlewomen  with  whom  he  is 
involved.  There  are  some  strange  utterances  -  Horner,  for  example,  is  ‘a  crazy 
sort  of  boy  scout’  -  but  in  general  the  shifting  sands  of  present-day  sociology 
are  skilfully  negotiated,  and  the  essay  is  a  good  example  of  the  current  trend  of 
attempting  to  elucidate  the  sexual  politics  of  Restoration  comedy  by  reference 
to  those  of  our  own  age.  Horner’s  motivation  is  rather  differently  explained  in 
an  important  essay  by  Harold  Weber  on  ‘The  Rake  Hero  in  Wycherley  and 
Congreve’  ( PQ ),  which  discusses  the  changing  nature  of  the  rake  from  Homer 
to  Mirabell  by  examining  the  degree  to  which  the  desire  for  sexual  pleasure  and 
the  aggressive  impulse  to  power  combine  or  are  separated.  Horner  resolves  the 
two  conflicting  drives  by  directing  them  to  separate  goals;  Vainlove  shows  the 
sterility  which  results  when  sexual  conquest  is  subordinate  to  the  social  man¬ 
ipulation  needed  to  bring  it  about.  Maskwell  reveals  the  disruption  which 
results  when  aggression  defeats  sexual  desire,  while  Mellefont  is  interested 
only  in  marriage  -  sexual  fulfilment  within  socially  accepted  limits  -  and 
consequently  lacks  vigour  and  authority.  Mirabell  achieves  the  ideal  combina¬ 
tion  by  channelling  his  ‘heroic  energy’  into  ‘a  fruitful  sexuality’  which  society 
can  accept.  This  is  a  useful  corrective  of  the  stereotyped  view  of  the  Restora- 

13  Folklore  of  Dryden’s  England:  Gleanings  from  the  Plays  of  MacFlecknoe,  by  M.  F. 
McBride.  UPA.  pp.  viii  +  363.  hb  $23.75,  pb  $13.50. 
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tion  rake,  although  I  confess  to  having  reservations  about  the  very  neat  pattern 
of  development  which  Weber  claims  to  find  here. 

Anthony  G.  Henderson’s  The  Comedies  of  William  Congreve 14  does  not 
maintain  the  standard  of  Michael  Cordner’s  Etherege  in  the  same  series  noted 
above,  and  certainly  fails  to  reach  the  textual  accuracy  of  Peter  Holland’s 
Wycherley  ( YW  62.252).  In  comparison  with  these,  the  introduction  is  short 
and  the  bibliography  scant:  more  important,  the  text  is  unreliable  in  detail.  For 
example,  in  The  Double  Dealer  Il.i.97  ‘your’  becomes  ‘our’  and  ‘be’  is  omitted 
from  IV.ii.99;  in  Love  for  Love  Li.  11.  415  and  416  are  transposed.  A  strange 
policy  is  adopted  for  footnotes:  ‘Vizor’  has  no  gloss  in  The  Double  Dealer 
III. i. 335  but  ‘Vizor-Masks’  has  in  1.19  of  the  epilogue,  and  Love  for  Love  has 
two  identical  glosses  for  ‘Ligorn’  at  III.i.3 1 1  and  V.i.385.  These  are  perhaps 
slight  matters  but,  along  with  other  similar  inacurracies,  they  suggest  an  air  of 
haste  about  the  edition  which  does  not  inspire  confidence.  The  wider  avail¬ 
ability  of  The  Old  Bachelour  is  clearly  welcome,  but  for  serious  study  of  The 
Double  Dealer,  Love  for  Love ,  and  The  Way  of  the  World  I  would  still  use  the 
respective  editions  of  J.  C.  Ross  (YW  62.253-4),  Malcolm  Kelsall  (YW 
51.254),  and  Brian  Gibbons  (YW  52.258). 

Congreve  Comedies  are  also  the  subject  of  a  new  ‘Casebook’  edited  by 
Patrick  Lyons15.  A  brief  introduction  charts  the  currents  of  Congreve  criticism, 
and  the  early  parts  of  the  book  contain  historical  comment  from  Collier,  Swift, 
Pope,  and  others,  some  carefully  selected  passages  from  Congreve’s  own 
critical  writings,  and  appraisals  from  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  crit¬ 
ics.  It  is  good  to  see  such  material  made  accessible;  good,  too,  to  have  Clifford 
Leech’s  study  of  ‘Congreve’s  Elegaic  Strain’  reprinted  from  a  1 962  article  (YW 
43.194):  all  this  can  only  extend  an  undergraduate’s  view  of  the  dramatist.  The 
rest  of  the  book  could  be  taken  as  a  survey  of  recent  Restoration  criticism. 
Previously  reviewed  work  of  Maximilhan  Novak  (YW  52.258),  Kathleen 
Lynch  (YW  7.205-6),  Kenneth  Muir  (YW'  46.2 15-1 6),  and  Anne  Barton  (YW 
54.269)  is  well  represented.  Since  much  of  this  has  taken  a  generic  view  of 
dramatic  growth,  there  is  perhaps  a  danger  of  altering  the  critic’s  original  focus 
by  taking  out  of  context  the  discussion  of  a  single  play,  and  a  lengthy  passage 
from  Norman  Holland’s  The  First  Modern  Comedies  (YW  40.180)  shows  this 
shift  of  emphasis  most  clearly.  But  this  is  not  a  major  shortcoming,  and  the 
selection  of  material  is  both  sound  and  catholic.  The  inclusion  of  some  reviews 
of  recent  productions  is  particularly  valuable  in  stressing  the  continuing  force 
of  the  plays  in  the  theatre.  Used  carefully,  as  a  staging  post  to  imaginative 
textual  study  and  wider  critical  reading,  this  will  be  a  useful  aid  to  students:  if 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended  fail  to  use  it  thus,  it  will  not  be  the  book’s  fault. 

J.  Norton-Smith’s  ‘Congreve  and  Petronius’  (N&Q)  continues  the  discussion 
of  the  ‘peel’d  wall’  image  of  Lady  Wishfort  in  The  Way  of  the  World  begun  by 

K.  Robinson  (YW  61.233),  finding  an  echo  of  Nodot’s  1694  translation  of 
Petronius. 

Venice  Preserved;  Serjeant  Musgrave’s  Dance 16  by  Brian  Stone  and  Clive 

14  The  Comedies  of  William  Congreve,  ed.  by  Anthony  G.  Henderson.  Plays  by 
Renaissance  and  Restoration  Dramatists.  CUP.  pp.  xvi  +  407.  hb  £21,  pb  £7.50. 

15  Congreve  Comedies:  A  selection  of  Critical  Essays,  ed.  by  Patrick  Lyons.  Casebook. 
Macmillan,  pp.  244.  hb  £13,  pb  £5.75. 

16  Venice  Preserved;  Sergeant  Musgrave’s  Dance,  by  Brian  Stone  and  Clive  Emsley. 
A307:  A  third  level  Drama  Course,  Units  25-6.  OpenU  (1976).  pp.  36. 
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Emsley  is  part  of  a  third  level  Open  University  course  in  drama.  It  is  difficult  to 
assess  fairly  its  merits  without  access  to  the  remaining  course  material,  which 
may  take  further  the  intriguing  comparisons  the  text  suggests  but  fails  to 
develop.  As  is  quite  proper  in  writing  of  this  sort,  many  questions  are  raised  but 
few  answered,  particularly  on  Otway’s  handling  of  ‘the  drama  of  love,  friend¬ 
ship  and  honour’,  and  this  may  be  usefully  provocative  for  some  students.  The 
brief  account  of  seventeenth-century  theatre  with  which  the  book  begins  may 
also  be  of  interest  to  those  seeking  a  highly  condensed  introduction  to  the 
topic.  Venice  Preserved  is  also  the  subject  of  Michael  De  Porte’s  ‘Otway  and 
the  Straits  of  Venice’  in  the  special  issue  of  PLL  concerned  with  ‘entrapment’ 
mentioned  in  section  1  above.  The  essay  argues  that,  as  Jaffeir’s  dilemma  has 
no  ‘right’  solution,  we  become  ‘ensnared’  by  the  play  in  sympathy  with  his 
predicament.  De  Porte  stresses  Otway’s  pessimism  and  rightly  asserts  that  the 
dramatist  leans  towards  tragedies  of  situation  and  not  character,  but  there  is  a 
lack  of  direction  which  suggests  that  the  article  itself  would  be  more  successful 
were  it  freed  from  the  constraints  of  the  ‘entrapment’  conceit. 

The  Rape  of  Europa  by  Jupiter  (1694)  and  Acis  and  Galatea  (1701)  with 
words  by  Peter  Motteux  and  music  by  John  Eccles17,  have  been  reprinted,  with 
an  introduction  by  Lucyle  Hook.  She  relates  these  masques  to  the  transition 
from  English  to  Italian  opera,  and  argues  that  the  former  was  incorporated  in  a 
revival  of  Rochester’s  version  of  Fletcher’s  Valentinian  (see  also  YW  49.11, 
note,  and  232)  and  that  the  latter  was  incorporated  in  a  version  of  Fletcher’s 
The  Mad  Lover.  This  collected  facsimile  edition  brings  together  ‘all  the 
remaining  bits  of  words  and  music  so  that  either  could,  with  some  ingenuity  by 
an  interested  person,  be  seen  and  heard  today’.  An  important  step  in  the 
growth  of  the  ballad-opera  is  seen  by  Carolyn  Klephart  in  ‘An  Unnoticed 
Forerunner  of  The  Beggar’s  Opera ’  ( M&L ),  which  discusses  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle’s  The  Triumphant  Widow  (1674).  Like  Gay’s  opera,  this  has  a 
highwayman  as  its  central  character,  satirizes  court  corruption,  and  punctuates 
spoken  dialogue  with  songs  to  traditional  tunes.  Carolyn  Klephart  presents  a 
strong  case,  but  does  not  tackle  the  deeper  issues  of  whether  the  work  uses 
Gay’s  technique  of  employing  tunes  which  have  a  satirical  import  in  their  new 
context  by  virtue  of  the  words  with  which  they  are  traditionally  associated. 

Various  aspects  of  the  life  and  work  of  Vanbrugh  have  been  covered  this 
year.  In  ‘Vanbrugh’s  Imprisonment  in  France:  More  Light’  (N&Q),  Frank 
McCormick  concludes  from  the  evidence  of  the  dramatist’s  conduct  in  prison 
that  we  should  ‘reassess  the  received  opinion  of  Vanbrugh’s  character’  to  take 
more  account  of  his  ‘aggressiveness  and  resourcefulness’.  McCormick  also 
attributes  ‘The  Jacobite  reference  in  Vanbrugh’s  The  Relapse  (I.ii.55-7)’  to  his 
period  of  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille.  Jeanne  S.  Meekins  discovers  ‘A  Manu¬ 
script  Cast  for  a  1715  Revival  of  Vanbrugh’s  The  Mistake ’  (N&Q)  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  Library.  J.  C.  Ross,  in  a  study  of  ‘The  printing  of 
Vanbrugh’s  The  Provok’d  Wife  (1697)’  (Lib),  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
text  was  printed  rapidly  by  James  Orme,  making  use  of  five  compositors,  with 
considerable  variation  of  styles,  spelling,  and  speech-prefixes.  Supported  by 
very  detailed  textual  examination,  the  article  offers  a  fascinating  glimpse  of 

17  The  Rape  of  Europa  by  Jupiter  (1694)  and  Acis  and  Galatea  (1701),  by  Peter 
Anthony  Motteux  and  John  Eccles,  intro,  by  Lucyle  Hook.  ARS  208.  CML.  pp.  xii  +  61 . 
By  subscription. 
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‘the  practices  of  a  relatively  small  printing-house’  of  the  period.  Ross’s  findings 
are  included  in  the  introduction  to  Antony  Coleman’s  new  edition  of  The 
Provok’d  Wife1*,  which  also  discusses  the  play  in  its  historical  context  and  sees 
a  significant  new  development  of  the  ‘love-heretic’  and  the  ‘coquette-prude’  in 
Heartfree  and  Lady  Fancyfull.  There  is  a  thorough  stage-history  and  detailed 
summary  of  critical  response  from  Gildon  to  the  most  recent,  including  size¬ 
able  excerpts  from  reviews  of  recent  productions.  The  text  aims  to  retain 
original  punctuation  as  far  as  possible,  but  with  modem  spelling,  and  its 
admirably  clear  presentation  is  aided  by  complete  yet  unobtrusive  footnotes. 
Appendixes  give  relevant  passages  from  Collier  as  well  as  Vanbrugh’s  Short 
Vindication,  the  revised  versions  of  Act  IV,  Garrick’s  alterations  to  the  text, 
and  notes  on  the  songs  together  with  their  music.  This  is  an  admirable  refer¬ 
ence  edition  for  both  scholar  and  director,  although  its  high  price  will  mean 
that  James  L.  Smith’s  ‘New  Mermaids’  edition  (YW  55.313)  will  remain  the 
more  widely  used. 

It  remains  to  record  some  briefer  notes,  three  of  which  concern  Bucking¬ 
ham’s  plays.  Douglas  R.  Butler,  in  ‘The  Date  of  Buckingham’s  Prevision  of  The 
Chances  and  Nell  Gwynn’s  First  Season  on  the  London  Stage’  ( N&Q ),  argues 
that  Nell  Gwynn  may  have  played  Second  Constantia  in  The  Chances  during 
the  summer  of  1 664.  J.  P.  Vander  Motten  claims  convincingly  that  the  allusion 
in  The  Rehearsal  is  not  to  Fanshawe’s  To  Love  Only  for  Love’s  Sake  but  to 
Killigrew’s  Ormasdes  in  ‘A  Misunderstood  Allusion  in  Buckingham’s  The 
Rehearsal?’  (N&Q).  ‘“The  Belgic  Hero  Unmasked”  Falsely  Attributed  to 
Buckingham’  (N&Q)  by  Christine  Phipps  points  out  a  misattribution  in  Great 
Writers  of  the  English  Language:  Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Drama 
(YW  61.222)  and  the  omission  from  that  work  of  Buckingham’s  Sir  Politic 
Would-be  (c.  1662-5),  written  in  collaboration  with  Charles  de  Saint- 
Evremond  and  Lewis  Stuart  d’Aubigny.  Christopher  Murray  examines 
‘Philips’s  The  Revengeful  Queen,  Davenant’s  Albovine,  Middleton’s  The  Witch 
and  the  Kinship  of  Sources’  (N&Q),  asserting  that  Philips’s  source  was 
Machiavelli’s  Florentine  History  whereas  Davenant  possibly  drew  on 
Middleton’s  treatment  of  similar  events. 

(c)  Prose  Writers 

There  was  more  work  than  usual  on  prose  writers.  They  are  here  grouped  by 
genre  in  the  following  order:  ‘fictionists’;  Bunyan  and  religious  writers;  anti¬ 
quarians;  historians  and  political  writers;  philosophers;  scientists. 

The  term  ‘fictionist’  might  be  revived  for  writers  like  Richard  Head,  whose 
work  may  be  ignored  by  critics  of  the  novel,  but  must  be  considered  by 
historians  of  fiction.  Paul  Salzman’s  ‘Alterations  to  The  English  Rogue ’  (Lib) 
traces  the  early  publishing  history  of  ‘the  most  substantial  English  picaresque 
novel  of  the  seventeenth  century’,  and  one  of  the  first  books  to  be  expurgated 
before  it  was  licensed.  Gary  Kelly’s  ‘“Intrigue”  and  “Gallantry”:  The 
Seventeenth-Century  French  Nouvelle  and  the  “Novels”  of  Aphra  Behn’ 
(RLC,  1 98 1)  shows  that  the  main  kinds  of  short  fiction  written  by  Aphra  Behn, 
the  heroic  romance,  the  historical  novella,  and  the  story  of  gallant  intrigue, 
were  variously  influenced  by  the  recognized  forms  of  the  contemporary  French 

18  The  Provok’d  Wife,  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  ed.  by  Antony  Coleman.  The  Revels 
Plays.  ManU.  pp.  xii  +  196.  £27.50. 
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Nouvelle:  the  petit  roman ,  the  nouvelle  historique,  and  the  nouvelle  galante. 
Gwyn  A.  Williams’s  ‘Prince  Madoc  and  the  Turkish  Spy’  ( TLS )  disputes  the 
accepted  view  that  The  Letters  of  a  Turkish  Spy  was  simply  a  translation  of  the 
work  of  Giovanni  Paolo  Marana.  It  not  only  refers  to  the  legend  of  Madoc’s 
discovery  of  America,  but  also  tells  a  tale  of  Welsh-speaking  American 
Indians.  Marana  is  unlikely  to  have  heard  the  tale,  so  John  Dunton  may  not 
have  been  wholly  wrong  in  attributing  The  Turkish  Spy  to  William  Bradshaw, 
though  sadly  it  cannot  be  shown  that  Bradshaw  was  Welsh.  Donald  A.  Warren, 
in  a  letter  to  the  TLS  (1983),  politely  re-affirms  the  claim  of  Marana,  and 
suggests  that  Welsh  lore  may  have  gone  beyond  the  Celtic  fringe. 

Bunyan  was  as  usual  the  subject  of  several  critical  essays,  including  two  on 
Grace  Abounding.  In  ‘The  Double-Conversion  in  Bunyan’s  Grace  Abounding’ 
( PQ )  Anne  Hawkins  uses  unattractive  terminology  derived  from  William 
James,  but  gives  an  original  account  of  the  work’s  structure.  We  are  to 
distinguish  between  the  crisis  and  the  lysis  conversion,  the  sudden  and  the 
gradual,  and  to  see  the  latter  as  often  dyadic,  consisting  of  two  crises;  we  may 
then  diagnose  ‘lysis  dyadic  conversion’  in  the  case  of  the  protagonist  of  Grace 
Abounding.  The  two  crises  occur  when  he  receives  ‘evidence’  of  election 
(section  128)  and  when  he  recovers  grace  after  temptation  (213).  Similar 
structures  may  be  discerned  in  other  spiritual  autobiographies  of  the  time,  in 
The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and  in  The  Holy  War.  More  critically  sophisticated,  but 
less  readily  intelligible,  is  Felicity  A.  Nussbaum’s  ‘  “By  these  words  I  was 
sustained”:  Bunyan’s  Grace  Abounding ’  ( ELH ),  arguing  that  ‘two  narra¬ 
tive  strains  intereact  throughout  the  text.  One  is  the  traditional  providential 
description  of  the  self  according  to  time-honored  patterns  of  spiritual 
autobiography;  the  other  is  the  recognition  of  the  provisional  nature  of  the 
self,  even  a  reformed  self  in  a  state  of  grace.’  This  provisional  self  competes 
with  the  Bible  for  authority  and  with  God  for  centrality.  The  argument  is 
‘interesting,  but  tough’,  as  Huck  Finn  said  of  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

The  author’s  relationship  to  his  biblical  sources  is  a  recurrent  theme  in 
Bunyan  criticism.  Brainerd  P.  Stranahan’s  ‘Bunyan’s  Special  Talent:  Biblical 
Texts  as  “Events”  in  Grace  Abounding  and  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress’  ( ELR , 
1981)  discusses  the  dramatic  appearance  of  texts  in  Bunyan’s  mind,  and  the 
development  of  his  power  of  blending  them  to  artistic  effect.  The  supply  of 
marginal  glosses  is  more  plentiful  in  the  autobiography  than  in  the  allegory, 
and  Stranahan  gives  illuminating  additional  glosses  on  two  passages  from  the 
latter.  He  returns  to  the  theme  of  biblical  sources  in  ‘Bunyan  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews:  His  Source  for  the  Idea  of  Pilgrimage  in  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress’ 
( SP ),  showing  that  while  Bunyan  was  of  course  indebted  to  the  Bible  in 
general,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  of  this  epistle  in  particular  gave  him 
his  main  metaphors  and  some  subordinate  ones.  Its  version  of  the  story  of 
Abraham  resembles  the  plot  of  Bunyan’s  book.  Stranahan’s  work  in  these 
essays  makes  a  positive  contribution  to  Bunyan  studies.  Dayton  Haskin’s  ‘The 
Burden  of  Interpretation  in  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress’  (SP)  claims  that  Bunyan’s 
great  achievement  was  ‘to  acknowledge  how  burdensome  the  duty  of  searching 
the  scriptures  had  become’  for  Calvinists,  ‘and  ultimately  to  offer  release  from 
an  onerous  reverence  for  the  book’.  Christian  has  a  burden  because,  unlike 
other  denizens  of  Destruction,  he  reads  the  Bible  and  becomes  conscious  of 
sin.  When  he  asks  how  to  lose  his  burden,  he  is  directed  to  the  House  of  the 
Interpreter;  Pilgrim’s  Progress  itself  offered  an  interpretation  of  the  Bible  that 
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helped  many  to  feel  that  their  burdens  were  light,  if  not  to  lose  them.  And 
yet  Bunyan’s  book  ‘was  clearly  not  meant  to  exercise  a  universal  appeal’. 
One  reason  why  it  did  is  hinted  at  in  Ian  Donaldson’s  ‘ Bartholomew  Fair 
and  The  Pilgrim's  Progress'  ( N&Q ).  Donaldson  notes  similarities  in  the 
attitudes  of  Zeal-of-the-Land  Busy  and  his  followers  at  Smithfield  Fair  and 
of  Christian  and  Faithful  at  Vanity  Fair.  Jonson  and  Bunyan  may  have 
had  a  common  source  or  -  a  more  attractive  explanation  -  may  have  been 
drawing  on  their  knowledge  of  Puritan  conduct  in  the  habitations  of  the 
ungodly. 

The  prose  of  Traherne  may  be  very  much  more  voluminous  than  we  have 
thought.  In  ‘A  New  Traherne  Manuscript’  (TLS)  Elliot  Rose  reports  on 
Commentaries  of  Heaven,  a  very  long  though  incomplete  ‘moralised  encyc¬ 
lopaedia  in  prose  and  verse.  Orthography,  language,  themes,  and  various 
details  support  its  attribution  to  Traherne,  The  Ms.  is  on  long-term  loan  to  the 
Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Books  Library  ,  University  of  Toronto,  and  its  publication 
is  being  considered.  In  ‘Thomas  Traherne  and  the  Authorship  of  Daily  Devo¬ 
tions'  (YES)  Richard  Douglas  Jordan  dismisses  George  Hickes’s  claim  that 
his  friend  Susana  Hopton  was  the  author  of  this  work,  which  was  published 
anonymously  in  1673.  On  the  basis  of  external  and  internal  evidence,  it  should 
be  attributed  to  Traherne.  An  addition  to  the  critical  literature  on  Traherne  is 
N.  I.  Matar’s  ‘Prophetic  Traherne:  “A  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer  for  the 
Nation"  ’  ( JEGP).  Matar  divides  this  meditation  on  Psalm  106  into  five  ‘acts’: 
Traherne  s  personal  praise  of  God;  an  act  of  intercession  on  behalf  of  the  sinful 
nation;  a  confession  of  its  sins;  a  further  act  of  intercession,  including  a 
lamentation  for  a  country  afflicted  by  plague,  fire,  and  war;  and  a  prayer  for 
grace.  The  meditation  is  an  early  sign  of  Traherne’s  sense  of  himself  as  a 
prophet  with  a  mission  to  England. 

After  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  most  often  reprinted 
English  book  has  been  The  Compleat  Angler,  or,  The  Contemplative  Man’s 
Recreation,  which  has  become  one  of  the  first  of  ‘The  World’s  Classics’  to 
appear  in  paperback19.  It  is  edited  by  John  Buxton,  who  supplies  a  foreword 
and  chronology,  and  it  has  some  fifty  pages  of  notes,  ‘revised  and  abbreviated’ 
from  those  in  an  earlier  Oxford  edition.  Buxton  suggests  that  while  the  book 
was  written  after  the  Civil  War,  it  should  be  seen  in  relation  to  its  subtitle  and 
the  revival  of  pastoral  poetry  when  Walton  was  a  young  man.  In  ‘Izaak 
Walton’s  Lives  in  the  Nineteenth  and  the  Early  Twentieth  Century:  A  Study  of 
a  Cult  Object’  ( SN )  Raoul  Granqvist  draws  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
popularity  of  the  Lives  in  this  period;  some  fifty  editions  are  listed.  They 
were  read  as  defences  of  Anglicanism  and  of  the  traditional  English  virtues 
generally. 

Walton  brings  us  to  the  wonderful  world  of  the  antiquaries,  and  to  a 
new  version  of  Aubrey’s  Brief  Lives,  edited  by  Richard  Barber20.  It  claims  to 
include  ‘everything  of  substance’  in  Aubrey’s  notes.  The  spelling  has 
been  modernized,  the  Latin  has  been  translated,  ‘obscure  words  have  been 
paraphrased,  and  words  added  to  fill  obvious  gaps  and  obscurities’.  There 
is  some  annotation,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  headnotes.  The  lives  are  arranged 

19  The  Compleat  Angler ,  by  Izaak  Walton  and  Charles  Cotton,  intro,  by  John  Buchan, 
ed.  by  John  Buxton.  WC.  OUP.  pp.  xxxiv  +  379;  illus.  pb  £1.95. 

20  Brief  Lives ,  by  John  Aubrey,  ed.  by  Richard  Barber.  Boydell.  pp.  332.  £9.95. 
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alphabetically  but  there  is  no  index.  Considerably  more  lives  appear  than  in  the 
selection  Barber  edited  for  the  Folio  Society,  and  rather  more  than  in  Oliver 
Lawson-Dick’s  edition,  which  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Penguin  English 
Library.  While  Lawson-Dick’s  edition  is  unsatisfactory  (YW  30.179-80),  his 
text  seems  closer  than  Barber’s  to  what  Aubrey  actually  wrote.  For  instance,  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  life  of  Lancelot  Andrewes,  Barber  has:  ‘He  did  not 
have  that  smooth  way  of  oratory  as  now.  It  was  a  shrewd  and  severe  criticism  of 
a  Scottish  lord’  (who  said  of  one  of  the  sermons  that)  ‘he  did  play  with  his  text, 
as  a  monkey  does,  who  takes  up  a  thing  and  tosses  and  plays  with  it.’  Lawson- 
Dick,  as  well  as  giving  an  impression  of  the  original  spelling  and  punctuation, 
has  ‘had  not’  for  ‘did  not  have’,  ‘animadversion’  for  ‘criticism’,  and  ‘Jack-an- 
apes’  for  ‘monkey’.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  review  of  the  Folio  Society  edition 
(YW  56.237-8),  in  the  life  of  Milton,  Barber  has:  ‘He  pronounced  the  letter  R 
(littera  canina )  very  hard  -  a  certain  sign  of  a  satirical  wit  -  from  John  Bryden.’ 
Helen  Darbishire  noted  in  The  Early  Lives  of  Milton  that  this  observation 
should  be  linked  to  one  on  the  opposite  page  of  the  Ms.  that  Milton  was 
‘extreme  pleasant  in  his  conversation  . . .  but  satyrical!’,  and  should  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  Dryden.  Lawson-Dick’s  text  agrees  with  hers  here.  It  seems  fair  to 
conclude  that  Barber’s  edition  is  meant  for  the  general  rather  than  the  studious 
reader. 

‘Your  freind  d’ Aubrey  walks  about  here  like  a  Sesquihomo’,  wrote  Thomas 
Blount  to  Anthony  Wood.  Blount’s  hitherto  unpublished  correspondence  with 
Wood  and  other  antiquaries  has  been  admirably  edited,  annotated,  and  in¬ 
dexed  by  Theo  Bongaerts,  with  a  full  account  of  his  life  and  writings21.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  correspondence  is  not  quite  complete,  as  one  letter  from  Blount  to 
Ashmole  and  five  from  Dugdale  to  Blount  have  been  omitted  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  they  have  been  published  already.  Blount  is  vaguely  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  author  of  Boscobel,  a  good  narrative  of  Charles  II’s  escape  after 
the  Battle  of  Worcester,  which  pointedly  noted  the  help  he  had  from  Roman 
Catholics.  A  Catholic  himself,  Blount  had  many  details  from  those  involved. 
He  was  a  painstaking  scholar,  whose  other  works  include  Glossographia,  the 
first  monolingual  English  dictionary  to  give  etymologies  and  cite  authorities. 
Bongaerts’s  work  makes  a  major  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  an¬ 
tiquaries,  and  a  minor  one  to  literary  history,  with  curious  snippets  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  Milton,  Butler,  Buckingham,  Dryden,  and  Rochester. 

Two  other  scholars  were  subjects  for  scholarly  study.  In  ‘Patronage  and 
Preferment:  A  Study  of  James  Talbot,  Cambridge  Fellow  and  Rector  of 
Spofforth,  1664-1708’  ( PLPLS )  Robert  Unwin  gives  a  life  of  an  interesting 
minor  figure  who  was  omitted  from  the  DNB.  Talbot  was  a  founder  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Press,  and  his  edition  of  Horace  was  the  first  substantial 
book  it  published.  But  apparently  he  was  a  victim  of  Richard  Bentley’s  ‘Thirty 
Years’  War’  with  the  Fellows  of  Trinity ;  soon  after  Bentley  became  the  Master, 
Talbot  went  to  Spofforth.  The  work  of  an  Oxford  don  of  the  same  period  is 
reviewed  by  Michael  Murphy  in  ‘Edward  Thwaites,  Pioneer  Teacher  of  Old 
English’  (DUJ,  1981).  Anglo-Saxon  studies  was  enjoying  ‘one  of  its  more 
flourishing  periods’,  and  Thwaites  was  an  active  teacher  and  scholar.  He  was 
also  involved  in  academic  controversies,  of  which  Murphy  remarks  apologet- 

21  The  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Blount  ( 1 618-1679).  A  Recusant  Antiquary ,  ed.  by 
Theo  Bongaerts.  APA  (1978).  pp.  xiii  +  361;  8  illus.  pb  Hf50;  in  Holland  f52. 
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ically  that  Oxford  was  then  ‘a  small  semi-cloistered  community  of  scholars 
where  even  friends  sniped  at  each  other’. 

Now  for  the  historians  and  political  writers,  Tories,  Whigs,  and  feminists. 
Clarendon  was  the  subject  of  two  excellent  but  very  different  essays.  In  ‘The 
Publication  of  Clarendon’s  Autobiography  and  the  Acquisition  of  his  Papers 
by  the  Bodleian  Library’  (BLR)  Ian  Green  describes  the  artistries  of  circum¬ 
stance  leading  to  these  events  of  the  mid  eighteenth  century.  One  detail  is 
especially  memorable:  Clarendon’s  grandson  was  made  Governor  of  New 
York,  ‘but  on  being  dismissed  for  transvestism  was  immediately  jailed  for 
debt’,  and  eventually  to  pay  his  creditors  alienated  masses  of  family  papers.  In 
‘Some  Sources  of  Problems  in  Clarendon’s  Prose  Style  in  the  History  of  the 
Rebellion  ’  ( PSt ,  1981)  Martine  Watson  Brownley  concludes  that  as  Clarendon 
could  neither  ignore  nor  resolve  his  own  doubts,  his  History  embodies  the 
complexities  of  his  time  and  mind  in  its  content  and  expression.  He  could  not 
consistently  impose  the  rhetorical  resolutions  of  the  periodic  style.  A  lesser 
man,  Denzil  Holies,  produced  in  his  Memoirs  a  coherent  polemical  account  of 
the  interregnum;  a  greater  artist,  John  Milton,  produced  in  Paradise  Lost  an 
epic  that  was  not  of  an  age  but  for  all  time;  Clarendon’s  History  stands  between 
these,  a  work  both  of  polemic  and  art.  Martine  Brownley,  unlike  some  critics  of 
style,  writes  w'ell  herself.  In  ‘Buckingham’s  Two  Suppressed  Essays  in  Manu¬ 
script’  ( N&Q )  Philip  Hines  Jr  reports  on  a  Ms.  belonging  to  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  containing  ‘Some  Account  of  the  Revolution’  and 
most  of  ‘A  Feast  of  the  Gods’  by  John  Sheffield.  It  seems  to  be  a  scribal  copy  of 
these  essays,  and  it  tones  down  their  Jacobite  colouring. 

Whiggish  polemic  was  given  roughly  equal  attention.  R.  J.  Dingley’s 
‘Marvell  and  the  Twelve  Caesars’  ( JWCI )  notes  verbal  correspondences  be¬ 
tween  the  anonymous  translation  of  Suetonius’s  De  vita  Caesarum  (1672)  and 
the  renderings  of  Suetonius  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Rehearsal  Transpros’d. 
He  argues  that  Suetonius  was  a  primary  source  of  evidence  against  such 
advocates  of  despotism  as  Parker  and  Hobbes,  and  that  Marvell  was  probably 
the  author  of  the  translation.  James  Conniff’s  ‘Reason  and  History  in  Early 
Whig  Thought’  ( JHI )  assesses  the  contribution  of  Algernon  Sidney’s  Dis¬ 
courses.  To  the  Tory  theory  of  paternalism  they  opposed  the  Whig  theory  of 
popular  sovereignty.  Because  they  answered  Sir  Robert  Filmer’s  historical 
arguments  and  seemed  highly  topical,  they  were  more  immediately  effective 
than  Locke’s  Treatises.  But  they  quickly  became  dated,  and  Locke’s  more 
theoretical  approach  made  history  look  superfluous  anyhow.  Worse  still, 
Sidney  was  ambivalent  on  the  question  of  whether  history  demonstrated 
progress  or  degeneration;  so  far  as  he  supported  progress,  of  course,  he  did 
anticipate  the  Whig  interpretation  of  history.  Dryden’s  comment  on 
seventeenth-century  history,  ‘thy  wars  brought  nothing  about’,  seemed  very 
true  to  some  women  writers  of  the  time,  who  could  imagine  truly  radical 
changes.  Jerome  Nadelhaft’s  ‘The  Englishwoman’s  Sexual  Civil  War:  Feminist 
Attitudes  Towards  Men,  Women,  and  Marriage,  1650-1740’  (JHI)  offers  a 
rather  laborious  documentation  of  the  subject,  drawing  especially  on  the  work 
of  Margaret  Cavendish  and  Mary  Astell. 

The  Correspondence  of  John  Locke 22  reached  its  seventh  volume.  The  Locke 

22  The  Correspondence  of  John  Locke.  Vol.  7:  1700-1703 ,  ed.  by  E.  S.  de  Beer. 
Clarendon,  pp.  vii  +  798.  £45. 
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Newsletter 23  continues  to  publish  lists  of  recent  publications,  essays,  notes,  and 
queries  on  all  aspects  of  Locke’s  life  and  work,  and  reviews.  Some  essays  may 
justify  the  complaint  of  a  severe  reviewer  in  N&Q  (1981)  that  the  Newsletter  ‘is 
written  by  specialists  for  specialists’,  but  at  least  two  contributions  to  the  1981 
issue  are  of  more  general  interest.  M.  A.  Stewart  assembles  all  readily  access¬ 
ible  information  on  ‘Locke’s  Professional  Contacts  with  Robert  Boyle’  and  on 
his  principal  contacts  with  the  Royal  Society,  and  T.  A.  Roberts  discusses 
‘Rysbrack’s  Marble  Bust  of  John  Locke’,  which  was  commissioned  for  Queen 
Caroline’s  hermitage  at  Richmond.  In  the  1 982  issue  P.  H .  Nidditch  outlines  a 
‘Plan  of  a  Concordance  to  Locke’s  Essay’,  and  would  welcome  comments.  I 
noted  two  essays  on  the  response  to  Locke’s  ideas,  Christopher  Fox’s  ‘Locke 
and  the  Scriblerians:  The  Discussion  of  Identity  in  Early  Eighteenth  Century 
England’  (ECS),  and  R.  C.  Tennant’s  ‘The  Anglican  Response  to  Locke’s 
Theory  of  Personal  Identity’  ( JHI ).  Tennant  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
work  of  the  eighteenth-century  divines  Berkeley,  Butler,  and  Law,  but  does 
mention  that  of  Locke’s  earliest  critic,  John  Norris  of  Bemerton. 

The  relationship  of  what  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  known  as  moral 
and  natural  philosophy  attracts  much  research  and  speculation.  Michael 
Hunter’s  Science  and  Society  in  Restoration  England 24,  John  Bowie’s 
biography  of  Evelyn  (YW  62.255),  Brian  Easlea’s  Witch-hunting,  Magic  and 
the  New  Philosophy 25,  Morris  Berman’s  The  Reenchantment  of  the  World 26, 
and  Carolyn  Merchant’s  The  Death  of  Nature 27  are  reviewed  together  by 
Margaret  Jacob  in  ‘Science  and  Social  Passion:  The  Case  of  Seventeenth- 
Century  England’  (JHI).  Professor  Jacob  finds  that  all  these  scholars  except 
Bowie  illuminate  the  historical  process  by  which  science  has  had  its  benefits  so 
unevenly  distributed  and  its  power  used  to  such  destructive  ends.  Hunter  is  the 
most  reliable,  but  disappoints  through  unwillingness  to  tackle  the  vital  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  relations  between  science,  capitalism,  and  Puritanism.  Easlea, 
Berman,  and  Merchant  write  with  less  accuracy  but  more  passion,  because  they 
all  believe  that  the  mechanistic  view  of  nature  as  something  to  be  mastered  and 
exploited  ‘may  shortly  have  disastrous  consequences  for  our  planet’.  ‘Religion 
and  the  New  Philosophy’  are  studied  by  David  Knight  (RMS),  who  surveys  a 
wide  field  of  intellectual  history  and  concludes  that  by  the  end  of  the  century  an 
alliance  of  science  and  religion  supplied  an  ideology  for  the  governors  of 
England;  the  idea  of  ‘the  two  cultures’  came  much  later.  In  most  of  these 
studies  Robert  Boyle  is  an  important  figure;  scientists  remember  him  for 
Boyle’s  Law,  and  theologians  for  the  Boyle  Lectures.  Long  extracts  from  ‘An 
Unpublished  Letter  on  the  Theme  of  Religion  from  Count  Lorenzo  Magalotti 
to  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle  in  1672’  are  given  by  Anna  Maria  Crino 

23  The  Locke  Newsletter,  ed.  by  Roland  Hall.  Philosophy  Department,  University  of 
York.  No.  12  (1981),  pp.  128;  No.  1  3  (1982),  pp.  84.  £4  per  issue;  £2.50  to  individual 
subscribers  in  the  U.K. 

24  Science  and  Society  in  Restoration  England,  by  Michael  Hunter  CUP  (1981) 
pp.  xii  +  233.  £18.50. 

25  Witch-hunting,  Magic  and  the  New  Philosophy:  An  Introduction  to  the  Debates  of  the 
Scientific  Revolution ,  1450-1750,  by  Brian  Easlea.  Harvester  (1980).  pp.  xii  +  283; 
illtis.  £20. 

26  The  Reenchantment  of  the  World,  by  Morris  Berman.  CornU  (1981).  pp.  375. 

27  The  Death  of  Nature:  Women,  Ecology,  and  the  Scientific  Revolution,  by  Carolyn 
Merchant.  Harper  (1980);  Wildwood  (1981).  pp.  368.  £6.95. 
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( JWC1 ).  Magalotti  tried  unsuccessfully  to  convert  Boyle  to  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism. 

A  still  more  important  figure  is  Newton,  of  whom  two  biographies  have  been 
in  the  bookshops  simultaneously  .  Richard  S.  Westfall’s  Never  at  Rest™  is  based 
on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  primary  sources  and  the  work  of  the  Newton 
Industry  (YW  57.202),  especially  the  Correspondence  and  D.  T.  Whiteside’s 
edition  of  the  Mathematical  Papers.  The  book  is  remarkable  for  amplitude  and 
coherence,  demands  the  epithet  ‘definitive’,  and  is  indeed  probably  the  fullest 
biography  of  a  scientist  ever  written.  Newtonian  science  is  properly  central;  the 
mathematical  part  is  hard  to  grasp,  I  must  confess,  though  it  is  unlikely  to  be 
explained  with  greater  lucidity.  The  science  is  seen  in  the  context  of  Newton’s 
other  intellectual  endeavours  and  of  his  life  in  Lincolnshire,  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  London.  He  had  an  unfortunate  childhood  which  made  him 
exceptionally  insecure,  self-reliant,  and  self-centred.  He  voyaged  on  strange 
seas  of  thought,  very  much  alone  in  Westfall’s  view,  discovering  the  calculus, 
the  heterogeneity  of  light,  and  universal  gravitation.  While  he  was  rightly 
proud  of  his  discoveries,  he  could  not  bear  criticism,  and  was  excessively 
reluctant  to  publish.  However,  seventeenth-century  attitudes  to  publication 
being  so  different  from  ours,  Westfall  in  turn  is  perhaps  excessively  severe  on 
Newton  for  his  ‘sin  of  omission’.  Certainly  in  describing  the  consequent  quar¬ 
rels  with  Leibniz  and  other  scientists  Westfall  has  to  recount  episodes  of  almost 
incredible  childishness;  ‘all  was  light’,  as  Pope  said,  but  sweetness  was  wanting. 
Newton’s  life  developed  strange  ironies.  He  was  an  Arian  who  became  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity,  an  alchemist  who  became  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  a  dis¬ 
coverer  of  laws  governing  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies  who  was  himself, 
in  his  own  phrase,  ‘never  at  rest’.  On  all  these  matters,  especially  Newton’s 
Arianism,  Westfall  is  full  of  pertinent  information  and  insight.  But  perhaps 
Newton’s  heroic  isolation  is  exaggerated;  he  seems  to  have  derived  more 
intellectual  stimulation  from  Cambridge  than  this  biography  allows,  and  he 
supported  that  grand  alliance  of  Anglicanism  and  science  which  Blake 
denounced  as  unholy.  Only  one  earlier  biography  could  claim  to  have  come 
closer  to  Newton  the  man,  Frank  E.  Manuel’s  A  Portrait  of  Isaac  Newton™. 
This  was  published  years  ago  and  has  been  reprinted  without  corrections,  but 
remains  a  scholarly  and  highly  readable  account.  Compared  with  Westfall, 
Manuel  does  not  begin  to  get  to  grips  with  Newtonian  science,  and  enters  into 
some  dubious  Freudian  speculations.  Manuel’s  Newton  connives  at  his  niece’s 
seduction  by  Halifax  so  as  vicariously  to  enjoy  intercourse  with  his  own 
mother.  Westfall  has  none  of  this,  and  humbly  if  dauntingly  admits  that  ‘the 
more  I  have  studied  him,  the  more  Newton  has  receded  from  me’.  The 
non-scientific  reader  will  be  tempted  by  Manuel,  but  should  not  be  put  off  by 
Westfall. 

4.  Background 

Students  who  lack  historical  background  could  do  worse  than  read  History 
Today ,  in  which  articles  are  as  a  rule  straightforwardly  written,  well  illustrated, 

28  Never  at  Rest:  A  Biography  of  Isaac  Newton,  by  Richard  S.  Westfall.  CUP  (1981). 
pp.  xviii  +  908;  55  illus.  £25.  (Rev’d  by  A.  Rupert  Hall,  BJPS;  Pat  Rogers,  BJECS' 
Margaret  Jacob,  ECS,  1983;  G.  A.  J.  Rogers,  BJHS,  1983.) 

29  A  Portraitof Isaac  Newton,  by  Frank  Manuel.  Muller  (1980).  pp.xvi  -I-  478;  18  illus. 
np.  (Rev’d  by  Christopher  Hill,  LRB,  1980.) 
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and  provided  with  short  bibliographies.  There  were  three  about  the  Restora¬ 
tion  period  this  year.  Howard  Tomlinson  describes  ‘Ordnance  Building  at  the 
Tower  of  London’.  John  and  Linda  Pelzer  write  entertainingly  on  ‘The  Coffee 
Houses  of  Augustan  London’,  and  conclude  by  quoting  Isaac  D’lsraeli:  ‘The 
history  of  Coffee-houses,  ere  the  inventions  of  clubs,  was  that  of  the  manners, 
the  morals,  and  the  politics  of  a  people.’  John  Patrick  surveys  ‘Restoration 
Politics  in  Scotland’,  and  argues  that  although  Scotland  regained  her  parlia¬ 
ment  in  1660,  the  country  was  still  governed  from  London  as  firmly  as  it  had 
been  under  Cromwell.  When  eventually  the  Scottish  parliament  tried  to  take 
an  independent  line  on  a  matter  of  importance,  it  was  abolished. 

A  valuable  source  of  social  and  economic  history,  the  Journeys  of  Celia 
Fiennes,  is  still  not  as  well  known  as  it  should  be.  A  new  edition  has  been 
wanting  for  some  time,  Christopher  Morris’s  Cresset  Press  edition  being 
out  of  print.  The  Illustrated  Journeys 30  more  or  less  supplies  this  want.  Morris 
has  taken  the  opportunity  to  correct  and  amplify  his  introductory  survey  of 
Celia  Fiennes’s  life  and  work,  but  ‘the  exigencies  of  modern  publishing  have 
necessitated  some  excisions  from  the  full  text’  of  his  previous  edition.  Room  is 
found  for  six  coloured  and  some  fifty  black-and-white  illustrations,  beautifully 
reproduced  old  drawings  and  engravings  of  the  places  Celia  Fiennes  visited, 
showing  them  as  they  appeared  to  her.  The  journals  are  not  only  highly 
informative  about  spas,  stately  homes,  crops,  manufactures,  and  curiosities, 
but  also  engagingly  written.  ‘She  rattles  breathlessly  on’,  Morris  remarks,  ‘like 
Miss  Bates  or  Mrs  Flora  Finching  or  indeed  Mrs  Bloom’ ;  perhaps  she  does  not 
really  belong  to  the  ‘background’. 

The  ‘excisions’  from  the  Journeys  unfortunately  include  descriptions  of 
ceremonial  occasions.  These  are  in  the  previous  edition  but  are  not  among  the 
sources  quoted  by  George  S.  Rousseau  in  “‘This  Grand  and  Sacred  Solem¬ 
nity  ...”:  Of  Coronations,  Republics,  and  Poetry’  (. BJECS ),  which  piles  up 
instances  of  farcical  happenings  at  Restoration  and  eighteenth-century  coro¬ 
nations.  Rousseau  asserts  that  he  is  providing  the  necessary  context  for  ‘poems 
such  as  Mac  Flecknoe  and  The  Dunciad'  and  ‘musical  compositions  such  as 
Mozart’s  “Coronation”  Concerto’,  which  we  fail  to  understand  rightly,  on 
account  of  ‘the  romantic  notion  still  held  today  that  coronations  are  serious 
and  sombre  occasions’.  The  claims  made  for  contextualism  here  seem  inflated, 
except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  concerto.  Most  musicians  regard  it  as  a 
comparatively  empty  virtuoso  piece,  but  Rousseau  would  have  it  performed  as 
an  ingenious  musikalischer  Spass.  I  would  call  his  essay  stimulating  but  ill- 
considered,  if  I  did  not  suspect  that  it  is  itself  an  elaborate  joke  at  the  expense 
of  the  conventional  scholarly  article. 

Music  in  the  Restoration  Theatre 31  by  Curtis  A.  Price  begins  by  distinguishing 
between  music  which  ‘furthers  the  dramatic  action’  and  that  which  is  merely 
incidental,  yet  there  is  little  effort  in  the  book  to  make  clear  this  distinction  by 
examining  individual  examples.  Much  of  the  book  discusses  theatre  music 
divided  into  rather  artificial  categories  -  ‘music  for  soliloquies’,  ‘music  fore¬ 
shadowing  death’  and  so  on  -  which  argues  against  the  writer’s  awareness  of 

30  The  Illustrated  Journeys  of  Celia  Fiennes  1 685-c.  1 712,  ed.  by  Christopher  Morris. 
Macdonald/Webb  &  Bower,  pp.  248;  illus.  £12.95. 

31  Music  in  the  Restoration  Theatre,  by  Curtis  A.  Price.  Studies  in  Musicology  4 
UMIRes  (1979).  pp.  xxi  +  302.  $44.95. 
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music  within  a  dramatic  continuum.  The  symbolic  importance  of  masques  and 
final  dances  is  dismissed  as  something  added  by  ‘a  sensitive  director  and 
choreographer’.  Perhaps;  but  I  would  be  more  convinced  by  this  conclusion  if 
it  rested  on  even  a  brief  look  at  dance-forms  and  their  relation  to  dramatic 
situations  and  structures.  Lack  of  exposition  complements  lack  of  analysis;  the 
role  of  the  professional  singer  is  described  in  less  than  a  page,  and  a  similar 
span  is  allotted  to  playhouse  orchestras.  Interesting  issues  are,  however,  raised 
on  the  relations  between  music  and  drama  at  the  century’s  end,  when  Price 
contends  that  music  was  a  parasite  which  nearly  choked  the  host.  Again, 
though,  these  could  be  more  fully  developed.  The  strangest  claim  is  that 
Purcell  was  ‘confined  to  writing  masques  for  dramatic  operas  and  brief  songs 
for  ordinary  plays’;  a  very  odd  dismissal  of  the  most  genuinely  dramatic  music 
of  the  century.  A  catalogue  of  instrumental  music  in  plays  does  little  to  redress 
the  balance.  In  all  this  adds  little  to  our  knowledge  or  understanding  of  the 
subject. 

Of  far  greater  value  is  Arthur  Hutchings’s  Purcell32,  a  brief  but  incisive  guide 
with  many  insights  into  how  the  music  works  in  the  theatre,  supported  by 
copious  musical  illustrations.  Although  only  thirty  pages  are  given  over  to 
dramatic  music,  they  contain  an  excellent  short  history  of  English  theatre 
music  as  well  as  detailed  comments  on  each  of  the  operas.  Rather  than  express 
misguided  regret  that  Purcell  did  not  write  ‘full’  operas  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  kind  -  an  absurd  view  still  far  too  widely  held  -  Hutchings  stresses  the 
integrity  of  the  ‘semi-operas’  and  attributes  their  success  in  strong  measure  to 
the  fact  that  ‘Purcell  was  not  frustrated  by  narrative’.  The  rest  of  the  guide 
discusses  the  instrumental  and  church  music,  and  the  whole  is  written  with  a 
polemical  vigour  and  commitment  to  performance  rarely  seen  in  younger 
‘musicologists’. 

Purcell  was  also  the  subject  of  a  number  of  articles.  Jennifer  McDonald 
examines  the  influence  on  Purcell  of  a  celebrated  predecessor  in  ‘Matthew 
Locke’s  The  English  Opera  and  the  Theatre-music  of  Purcell’  (SIM).  The 
article  looks  at  Locke’s  contribution  to  English  opera  in  Psyche  and  The 
Tempest  and.  by  detailed  examination  of  passages  in  the  works  of  the  two 
composers,  shows  how  Locke’s  use  of  techniques  such  as  the  descending 
chromatic  bass  and  the  dramatic  use  of  the  rest  were  taken  up  by  the  later 
composer.  Although  most  of  what  is  said  is  not  original,  and  omits  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  other  composers  such  as  John  Blow  and  Henry  Lawes,  this  is  a  worthy 
study  of  some  of  Purcell’s  dramatic  techniques  and  their  possible  origins  in 
Locke’s  works.  Two  articles  in  MT  were  produced  jointly  by  Olive  Baldwin 
and  Thelma  Wilson.  ‘ Who  Can  From  Joy  Refrain?’  discusses  the  1695  birthday 
song  for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  with  text  presumed  to  be  by  Nahum  Tate,  and 
comments  on  its  singers,  which  included  Catherine  Shore,  the  wife  of  Colley 
Cibber.  ‘Purcell’s  Sopranos’  is  more  substantial,  and  traces  the  careers  of  some 
well-known  actress-singers.  There  are  interesting  details  about  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  incidental  songs  and  their  theatrical  performance;  for  instance,  it  is 
doubtful  if  audiences  would  have  expected  the  songs  to  sound  ‘pure’. 

David  Lasocki’s  ‘Professional  Recorder-playing  in  England  1500-1740:  II, 
1 640-1 740’  ( MT)  charts  the  use  of  the  recorder  at  court  and  on  stage,  refers  to 
the  mention  of  the  instrument  by  Dryden  and  Etherege,  and  gives  other 

32  Purcell ,  by  Arthur  Hutchings.  BBC  Music  Guides.  BBC.  pp.  87.  pb  £3. 
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material  of  interest  to  anyone  contemplating  an  authentic  production  of  plays 
of  this  period. 

The  Architecture  of  Wren  by  Kerry  Downes33  is  a  balanced  assessment  by 
one  of  our  leading  historians  of  architecture.  It  is  not  quite  the  authoritative 
study  that  is  needed  and  might  have  been  expected,  because  it  is  insufficiently 
comprehensive.  There  is  more  to  be  said  about  Wren’s  life  and  other  intellec¬ 
tual  interests,  and  even  about  his  architecture.  Downes  concentrates  on  the 
buildings  that  especially  interest  him,  and  gives  strictly  limited  attention  to  the 
drawings.  He  does  not  waste  words,  but  his  book  is  too  short  to  do  full  justice  to 
its  subject;  Wren’s  career  as  an  architect  lasted  nearly  sixty  years,  and  he  was 
responsible  for  a  mighty  cathedral,  some  fifty  churches,  and  numerous  import¬ 
ant  university  and  secular  buildings.  On  the  question  of  the  quality  of  all  this 
work  Downes  is  in  theory  sound;  Wren  may  have  had  faults,  he  says,  but  ‘there 
are  faults,  after  all,  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare,  Rembrandt  and  Bach,  and  to 
deny  this  does  them  no  service’.  Yet  he  is  in  practice  a  little  inclined  to  excuse 
some  of  Wren’s  debatable  trompe-l’ oeil  effects  at  Hampton  Court  and  St 
Paul’s.  The  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  a  structural  device  much  beloved  of 
literary  critics:  the  main  plot,  the  story  of  St  Paul’s,  alternates  with  the  sub¬ 
plots,  the  stories  of  Wren’s  other  buildings.  The  device  helps  us  to  see  how 
Wren’s  final  decisions  about  the  cathedral  were  influenced  by  what  had  been 
achieved  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  steeples  of  the  City  churches.  Apparently 
Wren  had  planned  a  relatively  baroque  dome  and  simple  Western  towers,  but 
‘at  the  last  moment’  the  dome’s  complexity  passed  to  the  towers,  in  exchange 
for  the  classical  simplicity  of  the  hemisphere  above  concentric  cylinders.  We 
follow  such  discussions  in  relation  to  figures  in  the  text  and  what  seems  to  be  an 
unrivalled  collection  of  photographs.  The  Architecture  of  Wren  is  less  to  be 
criticized  as  a  disappointment  for  the  specialist,  than  to  be  recommended  as  a 
delight  for  the  enthusiast. 


33  The  Architecture  ofWren,  by  Kerry  Downes.  Granada,  pp.  xviii  +  139;  21  text  illus. 
and  169  pis.  £17.50.  (Rev’d  by  Alan  Hollinghurst,  TLS.) 
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ELIZABETH  DUTHIE  and  ALAN  W.  BOWER 


This  chapter  is  arranged  as  follows:  1 .  General,  by  Elizabeth  Duthie;  2.  Poetry, 
by  Alan  Bower;  3.  Prose,  by  Elizabeth  Duthie;  4.  The  Novel,  by  Alan  Bower; 
5.  Drama,  by  Elizabeth  Duthie. 


1.  General 

The  customary  recourse  to  the  bibliographies  in  SEL  (by  Maximillian 
Novak  for  1982)  and  The  Scriblerian  may  be  supplemented  by  the  Bulletin 
signaletique  produced  by  the  Centre  de  Documentation  Sciences  Humaines, 
and  the  Humanities  Citation  Index,  not  a  work  for  the  faint-hearted,  since  the 
citations  are  listed  without  indication  of  their  nature,  apart  from  what  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  title  or  author  of  the  article.  The  Eighteenth  Century:  A 
Current  Bibliography  was  not  available  for  1980. 

Another  daunting  work  is  Paul  J.  Korshin’s  Typologies  in  England 
1650-1820* 1.  He  argues  that  typology,  which  is  not  only  the  creating  of 
prefigurative  entities  but  also  their  interpretation  -  both  a  code  and  a  method 
of  decoding  -  became  more  secular  in  its  applications  from  the  mid  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  increased  both  in  subtlety  and  in  methods  of  application 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  His  study  covers  theories  of  typology,  its 
history,  and  its  use  in  different  genres.  Non-referential,  or  abstracted  typology, 
the  most  common  in  the  eighteenth  century,  allowed  its  user  simultaneously  to 
fashion  ‘his  own  mysteries’  and  to  provide  a  key  to  their  interpretation.  In  the 
novel,  such  types  were  predictive  more  than  prefigurative.  The  problem  is  that 
there  are  so  many  varieties  of  typology,  and  so  many  ways  in  which  it  can  occur, 
some  of  which  are  isolated  or  casual,  that  it  can  be  seen  almost  everywhere  to 
no  very  great  effect.  Korshin  disavows  any  intention  to  make  typology  a  key  to 
all  literary  works,  but  it  would  have  been  easier  to  see  what  use  it  is  in  a  more 
concise  work.  There  are  two  articles  on  similar  themes.  Thomas  R.  Preston 
( ECTT)  focuses  on  biblical  criticism  as  the  context  for  interpreting  historical 
narratives;  Stephen  H.  Daniel  (ECTT)  discusses  political  and  philosophical 
uses  of  the  fable. 

The  English  Hero,  1 660-1 8002  includes  essays  on  Dryden,  Restoration 
comedy,  Swift,  Fielding,  Johnson,  Richardson,  and  Gothic  heroes.  Robert 
Folkenflik’s  introduction  raises  more  questions  than  it  answers,  discussing  the 

1  Typologies  in  England  1650-1820,  by  Paul  J.  Korshin.  Princeton,  pp.  xvii  +  437. 
$35. 

2  The  English  Hero,  1660-1800,  ed.  by  Robert  Folkenflik.  UDel.  pp.  230.  $27.50. 
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varieties  of  literary,  historical,  and  cultural  heroes,  and  the  confusion  between 
the  hero  as  formal  protagonist  and  the  hero  as  exemplar.  One  of  his  points,  that 
the  eighteenth  century  saw  something  of  a  diminution  of  the  hero,  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  James  William  Johnson,  in  a  ‘rapid  survey  of  key  writers’.  The  most 
interesting  of  the  general  essays  is  Peter  Hughes’s  on  erotic  heroism,  and  the 
long  process  of  transformation  ‘from  metaphor  and  symbolic  statement 
through  allusion  and  symbolic  negation  to  the  literal  enactment  of  erotic 
possibilities’.  Folkenflik  (YES)  also  considers  the  artist  as  hero.  The  lack  of 
theoretical  rigour  which  makes  these  essays  on  the  hero  less  useful  than  they 
might  be  also  mars  Folkenflik’s  attempt  ( Criticism )  ‘towards  a  grammar  of 
literary  allusion’,  which  has  good  examples  of  allusions  subverting  the  explicit 
meaning  of  the  text,  but  not  enough  general  deductions.  Theory  is  not  lacking 
in  two  articles  in  L&H,  where  P.  D.  Tripathi  considers  literary  ‘Augustanism  , 
and  Kathy  MacDermott,  more  interestingly,  the  relationship  between  high  and 
low  culture  and  the  Grub  Street  myth.  The  best  of  these  general  articles  is 
Keith  Stewart’s  (PSt)  on  the  familiar  letter.  From  contemporary  sources  he 
isolates  three  important  stylistic  considerations  and  three  standards  of  evalua¬ 
tion.  I  have  not  seen  John  Sitter’s  Literary  Loneliness  in  Mid- Eighteenth- 
Century  England 3. 

R.  D.  Stock’s  The  Holy  and  the  Daemonic  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to 
William  Blake 4  is  a  work  almost  defiantly  old-fashioned.  He  presents  ‘a  gallery 
of  diverse,  and,  to  me,  interesting  intellects’,  but  the  Whig  rationalism  he 
attacks  is  sometimes  his  own  construction  and  certainly  not  always  the  received 
wisdom  of  recent  criticism.  His  approach  to  the  history  of  ideas  is  not  sophisti¬ 
cated.  After  Browne,  Dryden,  and  Pascal,  he  discusses  the  debate  about 
witchcraft  and  miracles  (also  the  subject  of  an  article  by  him  mELWIU).  In  his 
argument  for  the  persistence  of  the  daemonic  in  the  satire  of  Pope  and  Swift, 
and  in  his  discussion  of  the  poets  who  preserved  ‘some  elements  of  the  holy  and 
the  daemonic’  -  Watts,  Akenside,  Thomson,  and  Young  -  there  is  more 
narrative  than  analysis.  The  best  chapter  is  that  on  Hume  and  Johnson  as 
respectively  sceptical  and  reverent  empiricists.  Spiritual  horror  in  the  novel  and 
Biblical  themes  and  language  in  later  eighteenth-century  poetry  are  also  con¬ 
sidered.  In  the  epilogue,  Stock  attacks  some  modern  scholars  for  the  ‘arro¬ 
gance,  determinism,  and  conformity’  of  their  Whig  views,  but  reveals  the 
vagueness  of  his  own  historical  grasp  -  Calvinist  theology  is  said  to  be  ‘tem¬ 
pered  with  Arminianism’  in  the  case  of  the  Wesleys,  and  distinctions  between 
Anglicans  and  dissenters  thought  to  be  ‘often  irrelevant  theologically’.  It 
would  have  been  useful  to  have  a  truly  ex-centric,  well-grounded  general  study 
of  the  theme,  but  the  present  one  is  often  quirky.  Christopher  Fox’s  article 
(ECS)  on  the  debate  about  the  temporal  persistence  of  personal  identity 
stemming  from  Locke’s  undermining  of  the  notion  of  ‘self-as-substance’  might 
serve  as  a  model  for  an  inquiry  of  this  sort.  Fox  illuminates  the  philosophical 
issues  and  the  Scriblerian  parodies  on  them,  concluding  with  a  consideration  of 
‘To  Cobham’  as  an  attempted  reconciliation  of  theories  of  fluidity  and  of 
stability  of  character. 

®  Literary  Loneliness  in  Mid-Eighteenth-Century  England,  by  John  Sitter.  CornU. 
pp.  240.  $19.50. 

4  The  Holy  and  the  Daemonic  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  William  Blake,  by  R.  D. 
Stock.  Princeton,  pp.  ix  +  395.  £19.40. 
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1982  was  a  very  fruitful  year  for  historical  works.  Roy  Porter’s  English 
Society  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 5  is  a  worthy  successor  to  Plumb,  with  good 
quotations  from  a  wide  range  of  sources.  The  less-informed  reader  might  have 
been  helped  by  a  division  of  the  chapters  into  sections,  and  there  are  some 
errors  of  detail,  but  the  work  as  a  whole  sparkles  and  informs.  Ian  R.  Christie’s 
Wars  and  Revolutions.  Britain  1760— 1 81 5 8  is  a  more  conservative  work, 
providing  a  scholarly  narrative  of  political  and  economic  change.  There  are 
two  monographs  on  political  history  of  interest  to  literary  scholars.  Reed 
Browning7  gives  a  well-researched  survey  of  ‘Court  Whig’  ideas,  arguing  that 
by  1750  their  Ciceronian  reading  of  politics,  emphasizing  moderation  and 
prudence,  had  triumphed  over  the  opposition’s  insistence  on  Catonic  virtue. 
He  discusses  the  political  writings  of  John  Hervey,  Benjamin  Hoadly,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Herring,  Samuel  Squire,  and  other  pamphleteers.  His  discussion  of 
legal  writing  and  theory,  exemplified  in  Philip  Yorke,  1st  Earl  Hardwicke,  is 
particularly  illuminating.  Linda  Colley’s  study8  of  the  Tory  Party  might  use¬ 
fully  remind  literary  scholars  that  ‘Georgian  toryism  was  far  more  than  a 
variant  of  the  country  programme’.  Examining  the  Tory  response  to  exclusion 
from  power  in  the  first  fifty  years  of  Hanoverian  rule,  she  draws  on  a  wide 
variety  of  evidence  in  revaluating  the  Tory  Party  as  an  organized  ‘constitu¬ 
tional  opposition’,  and  ‘a  distinct  ideological  entity’,  not  merely  a  paternalistic 
squirearchy. 

On  particular  topics,  P.  B.  Munsche’s  study9  of  the  game  laws  would  repay 
consideration  by  literary  historians  of  pastoral  and  rural  life,  since  it  shows  ‘the 
gentry  at  work  in  their  own  communities’  and  falsifies  simplistic  condemnation 
of  the  game  laws  as  class  repression.  The  Impact  of  English  Towns10,  by  P.  J. 
Corfield,  is  a  clearly  written  introduction  to  urban  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  including  original  material  as  well  as  surveying  recent  research.  Cor¬ 
field  is  more  concerned  with  economic  than  political  issues,  and  might,  for  the 
literary  historian,  have  given  more  on  the  experiences  of  urban  living.  In  The 
Birth  of  a  Consumer  Society 11 ,  Neil  McKendrick  discusses  commercialization 
in  economic  terms  -  fashions  in  clothes  and  in  objects,  with  a  comparison 
between  the  sales  techniques  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  the  lowly  but  self- 
publicising  manufacturer  of  a  razor  strop.  In  the  most  original  section  of  the 
book,  John  Brewer  considers  how  changing  economic  relations  affected  politi¬ 
cal  life,  with  side-glances  at  commemorative  artifacts  -  Wilkite  mugs  and 

5  English  Society  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  Roy  Porter,  Pelican  Social  History  of 
Britain.  Penguin,  pp.  424.  pb  £2.95. 

6  Wars  and  Revolutions.  Britain  1760-1815,  by  Ian  R.  Christie.  The  New  History  of 
England  7.  Arnold,  pp.  359.  pb  £6.95. 

7  Political  and  Constitutional  Ideas  of  the  Court  Whigs,  by  Reed  Browning.  LSU. 
pp.  xi  +  281.  £23.30. 

8  In  Defiance  of  Oligarchy:  The  Tory  Party  1 71 4-60,  by  Linda  Colley.  CUP.  pp.  viii  + 
375. £25. 

9  Gentlemen  and  Poachers:  The  English  Game  Laws  1671-1831 ,  by  P.  B.  Munsche. 
CUP  (1981).  pp.  ix  +  255.  £21. 

10  The  Impact  of  English  Towns  1700-1800,  by  P.  J.  Corfield.  OUP.  pp.  viii  +  206. 
pb  £3.95. 

11  The  Birth  of  a  Consumer  Society:  The  Commercialization  of  Eighteenth  Century 
England,  by  Neil  McKendrick,  John  Brewer,  and  J.  H.  Plumb.  Europa.  pp.  viii  +  345. 
£18.50. 
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souvenirs  of  political  anniversaries.  J.  H.  Plumb  discusses  leisure,  children,  and 
the  widespread  acceptance  of  modernity.  Geoffrey  Holmes’s  stimulating  con¬ 
sideration12  of  the  professions  from  1680  to  1730  sets  out  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  more  detailed  work  on  this  neglected  area  as  well  as  providing  an 
interim  survey.  The  professions  discussed  in  detail  are  school  teaching,  the 
‘great  three’  -  the  church,  the  law,  and  medicine  -  and  the  new  profession  of 
state  service. 

A  study  of  the  changing  self-concept  of  the  physician  (by  Theodore  M. 
Brown)  is  among  the  articles  in  a  special  issue  of  ECLife  on  the  cultural 
contexts  of  science  and  technology  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Other  subjects 
are  changes  in  the  calendar,  chronology  in  the  novel,  images  of  science  in  verse, 
and  fantasies  of  human  flight  (mainly  on  Peter  Wilkins).  The  philosophical  and 
scientific  debate  on  embryology  is  clearly  outlined  in  Shirley  A.  Roe’s  Matter, 
Life,  and  Generation™ .  In  two  articles  in  BJECS,  Roy  Porter  considers  the 
possibility  of  a  medical  enlightenment  in  eighteenth-century  England,  and 
discusses  James  Graham,  whose  ‘sexual  ideas  resonate  with  enlightenment 
harmonies’.  The  enlightenment  and  sexuality  are  also  Porter’s  themes  in  one  of 
the  essays  in  ‘an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  a  Protean  and  inescapable 
phenomenon’,  Sexuality  in  Eighteenth- Century  Britain1*.  Porter  stresses  that 
tolerance  applied  largely  to  men  of  some  social  standing.  In  Scotland,  however, 
as  Norah  Smith  convincingly  argues,  sexual  mores  became  more  repressive  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  P-G.  Bouce  surveys  sexual  myths  in  works  like  Aris¬ 
totle’s  Masterpiece ,  and  Robert  A.  Erikson  deals  with  midwifery  books.  Trial 
reports  of  adultery  and  sexual  crimes  as  a  genre  of  eighteenth-century  erotica 
are  discussed  by  Peter  Wagner  in  this  collection  and  in  BJECS.  G.  S.  Rousseau 
considers  Bienville’s  study  of  nymphomania  in  relation  to  the  cult  of  sensibil¬ 
ity.  Like  The  English  Hero,  the  collection  as  a  whole  is  disappointing,  and  three 
of  the  articles  are  reprinted  (Ruth  Perry  on  Mary  Astell,  John  Vladimir  Price 
on  sexual  behaviour  in  the  novel  from  SECC  9,  and  Arthur  H.  Cash’s  well- 
known  ‘The  Birth  of  Tristram  Shandy’,  first  published  in  1968).  There  are 
short  articles  on  Venerean  iconography  (Douglas  Brooks-Davies),  Smollett 
(Robert  Adams  Day),  and  breeches-parts  (Pat  Rogers). 

Katharine  M.  Rogers’s  Feminism  in  Eighteenth- Century  England 15  is  a  well- 
researched,  lucid,  and  straightforward  account  of  her  topic,  widely  defined. 
After  surveying  the  general  situation  of  women,  she  considers  the  ‘liberating 
effect  of  rationalism’,  and  the  women  writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  century.  She 
argues  that  sentimentalism  did  more  to  improve  the  position  of  women,  being 
more  readily  accepted  because  of  its  appeal  to  the  emotions  and  its  basic 
conventionality,  but  she  also  considers  the  limitations  of  the  sentimental  ideal 
and  the  restrictions  imposed,  or  self-imposed,  on  women  writers.  By  the  end  of 
the  century,  many  themes  were  common  to  both  radicals  and  conservatives. 
Both  were  limited  by  standard  social  assumptions,  and  stressed  the  importance 

12  Augustan  England:  Professions,  State  and  Society,  1680-1730,  by  Geoffrey 
Holmes.  A&U.  pp.  xiv  +  332.  £18.50. 

13  Matter,  Life,  and  Generation.  Eighteenth-Century  Embryology  and  the  Haller- 
Woolf  debate,  by  Shirley  A.  Roe.  CUP  (1981).  pp.  x  +  214.  £16. 

14  Sexuality  in  Eighteenth-Century  Britain,  ed.  by  Paul-Gabriel  Bouce.  ManU/B&N. 
pp.  xii  +  262.  £19.50. 

15  Feminism  in  Eighteenth- Century  England,  by  Katharine  M.  Rogers.  Harvester, 
pp.  291.  £25. 
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of  education  for  wifehood.  A  forty-page  appendix  gives  short  biographies  of 
literary  women.  The  book’s  main  defect  is  its  exclusively  literary  focus  - 
modern  feminists  will  also  consider  it  rather  Panglossian  —  but  it  will  serve  as  a 
useful  general  account.  In  her  study  of  Hannah  More  and  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft,  Mitzi  Myers  ( SECC 11)  also  stresses  that  both  present  a  ‘pattern  of  female 
domestic  heroism’.  Mme  Le  Prince  de  Beaumont,  a  governess  who  wrote  on 
education  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  is  discussed  by  Patricia  A.  Clancv 
{SVEC). 

Other  topics  of  socio-historical  interest  are  coronations,  discussed  by  G.  S. 
Rousseau  {BJECS),  the  exemplary  deaths  of  Addison,  Hume,  and  others 
(Robert  G.  Walker  in  RS ),  and  the  award  of  damages  in  criminal  conversation 
cases  (Susan  Staves  in  SECC  11).  The  Great  Map  of  Mankind™  is  a  valuable 
work,  partly  of  synthesis  and  partly  of  original  research,  which  charts  images 
and  conceptions  about  Asia,  North  America,  West  Africa,  and  the  Pacific.  The 
chapters  on  the  exploration  of  the  Pacific  and  on  Asia  are  particularly  interest¬ 
ing.  Asia  was  ‘remade’  to  fit  changing  European  preoccupations,  rather  than 
European  preconceptions  being  altered  by  new  evidence.  The  popery  and 
slavery,  if  not  the  wooden  shoes,  of  English  prejudices  against  Catholic  Europe 
were  writ  larger  in  the  east. 

The  Scottish  historians  who  drew  on  travellers’  narratives  as  evidence  for 
their  study  of  society  are  not  directly  considered  in  The  Origins  and  Nature  of 
the  Scottish  Enlightenment11 .  Part  I  deals  with  institutions  and  Part  II  with 
‘sentiment  and  experience’  -  theological  controversy  and  Presbyterianism, 
philosophical  questions  raised  by  jurists  and  problems  of  natural  law,  with  one 
essay  specifically  on  Francis  Hutcheson  as  ‘father’  of  the  Scottish  Enlighten¬ 
ment  (by  T.  D.  Campbell).  Progress  and  Poetry:  The  Enlightenment  and 
Scottish  Literature 18  is  a  disappointing  work,  with  chapters  loosely  organized 
around  themes  -  the  ‘prelude’,  ‘the  natural  philosophy  of  man’  (perhaps  the 
best  chapter,  on  Hume,  Reid,  and  Montesquieu),  ‘natural  man’  (the  Gaelic 
poets  and  Ossian),  and  so  on.  It  is  all  rather  miscellaneous,  with  no  conclusion, 
except  as  Bums  (‘synthesis  and  transcendence’)  supplies  one.  George  E. 
Davie’s  Historical  Association  pamphlet19  on  the  Scottish  Enlightenment  and 
J.  C.  Stewart-Robertson’s  account  {SVEC)  of  Thomas  Reid’s  response  to 
Rousseau  may  also  be  of  interest. 

Books  and  Their  Readers  in  Eighteenth- Century  England 20  is  reliable  and 
informative.  There  are  five  chapters  on  the  reading  and  readers  of  different 
fields  of  knowledge:  classical  poetry,  biblical  criticism,  and  philosophical 
works  (by  Penelope  Wilson,  Thomas  R.  Preston,  and  John  Vladimir  Price). 
Isabel  Rivers  gives  a  good  account  of  dissenting  and  Methodist  books  of 
practical  divinity,  and  G.  S.  Rousseau  shows  how  a  study  of  the  book  trade  can 

16  The  Great  Map  of  Mankind:  British  Perceptions  of  the  World  in  the  Age  of 
Enlightenment,  by  P.  J.  Marshall  and  Glyndwr  Williams.  Dent.  pp.  vi  4-  314.  £16.50. 

17  The  Origins  and  Nature  of  the  Scottish  Enlightenment,  ed.  by  R.  H.  Campbell  and 
Andrew  S.  Skinner.  Donald,  pp.  vii  +  231.  £15. 

18  Progress  and  Poetry:  The  Enlightenment  and  Scottish  Literature,  by  John 
MacQueen.  SAP.  pp.  vii  +  158.  £7.50. 

19  The  Scottish  Enlightenment,  by  George  E.  Davie.  Historical  Association  (1981). 
pp.  36. 

20  Books  and  Their  Readers  in  Eighteenth- Century  England,  ed.  by  Isabel  Rivers. 
LeicesterUP/St  Martin’s,  pp.  xi  +  267.  £15. 
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illuminate  the  history  of  ideas  in  his  chapter  on  science  books.  An  appendix  to 
Rousseau’s  article  lists  scientific  authors  in  the  library  catalogues  of  eleven 
eighteenth-century  writers.  W.  A.  Speck  analyses  the  political  composition  of 
subscription  lists,  Pat  Rogers  discusses  chapbook  versions  of  Bunyan,  Defoe, 
and  Swift,  and  Terry  Belanger  surveys  the  eighteenth-century  book  trade.  In 
Sale  and  Distribution  of  Books  from  1700 21,  the  subjects  are  criminal  biog¬ 
raphies  (Michael  Harris),  sale  catalogues  (Gwyn  Walters),  book  auctions 
(Robin  Myers),  the  book  trade  in  Devon  (Ian  Maxted),  and  the  import  and 
export  of  books  (Giles  Barber).  Copyright  documents  yield  information  on 
Godwin  and  others  to  G.  E.  Bentley  Jr  (SB).  A  Graphical  Directory  of  English 
Newspapers  and  Periodicals,  1702-171422  performs  what  it  promises,  with 
graphs  showing  every  extant  number  of  a  periodical,  and  locations.  There  are 
indexes  to  printers,  publishers,  booksellers,  and  to  publications,  and  an 
extremely  useful  synopsis  of  each  paper.  In  a  supplement  to  Factotum,  R.  C. 
Alston  gives  a  guide  to  the  potential  of  the  now  accessible  machine-readable 
file  of  the  Eighteenth-Century  Short  Title  Catalogue. 

Dennis  Todd  (ECS)  identifies  three  characters  in  Hogarth’s  Cunicularii 
print,  and  discusses  it  as  ‘a  complex  expression’  of  Hogarth’s  interests.  In 
BJECS  David  Dabydeen  and  Patricia  Crown  consider  references  to  blacks  in 
the  Analysis  of  Beauty,  and  Hogarth  and  the  picturesque.  John  Archer’s 
argument  (ECS)  that  ‘the  fundamentals  of  an  associational  architectural 
esthetic  were  available  by  1759’  is  not  only  of  interest  to  architectural  his¬ 
torians.  The  most  popular  conceit  for  the  British  constitution  in  pamphlet 
literature  was  architectural,  we  are  told  by  Herbert  M.  Atherton  (SECC  11),  in 
an  analytical  survey  of  political  cartoons  and  pamphlets.  Ships  and  trees  were 
popular  visual  images.  The  essays  in  The  Arrogant  Connoisseur23  discuss 
Richard  Payne  Knight  as  ‘arbiter  elegantiarum’,  not  as  landscape  theorist. 
There  are  chapters  on  his  life  and  his  travels,  his  collections  and  his  house, 
Downton,  and  on  his  writings  -  the  Worship  ofPriapus  and  the  Inquiry  into  the 
Principles  of  Taste.  The  text,  and  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  are  well 
illustrated. 

There  are  over  six  hundred  illustrations  in  John  Hayes’s  The  Landscape 
Paintings  of  Thomas  Gainsborough24.  Each  painting  is  fully  analysed  in  the 
catalogue  raisonne,  but  the  critical  text  will  be  of  more  interest  to  literary 
scholars.  Hayes  discusses  the  low  status  of  landscape  painting,  with  much 
contemporary  evidence,  before  tracing  Gainsborough’s  development  of  a 
‘persuasively  expressive’  style  which,  by  the  late  1770s,  became  more  senti¬ 
mental.  By  the  end  of  Gainsborough’s  career,  ‘the  increasing  vigour  of  state¬ 
ment  he  had  developed  since  the  1770s,  and  his  greatly  enriched  technique 
were  fusing  into  a  new  and  heightened  style’  that  can  be  characterized  as 
romantic.  Both  Gainsborough  and  Constable,  whom  Gainsborough’s  vision 

21  Sale  and  Distribution  of  Books  from  1700,  ed.  by  Robin  Myers  and  Michael  Harris. 
Publishing  Pathways  4.  OPP.  pp.  xi  +  163.  pb  £5.50. 

22  A  Graphical  Directory  of  English  Newspapers  and  Periodicals,  1702-1714,  by 
W.  R.  and  V.  B.  McLeod.  WVU.  pp.  xxxiv  +  [graphs]  +  61.  pb. 

23  The  Arrogant  Connoisseur:  Richard  Payne  Knight  1751-1824:  Essays  on  Richard 
Payne  Knight  together  with  a  catalogue  of  works  exhibited  at  the  Whitworth  Art  Gallery, 
1982,  by  Michael  Clark.  ManU.  pp.  x  +  189.  pb  £9.50. 

24  The  Landscape  Paintings  of  Thomas  Gainsborough,  by  John  Hayes.  Wilson  2  vols 
pp.  652.  £77.50. 
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greatly  influenced,  saw  landscape  as  ‘an  organ  of  sentiment’  (although  Hayes 
argues  strongly  against  any  ‘social  message’  in  Gainsborough’s  landscapes). 
Landscape  and  sexual  invitation,  in  terms  of  images  of  Venus,  are  discussed  by 
James  G.  Turner  ( SECC  11).  A  contemporary  account  of  Stourhead,  and 
Rigaud’s  drawings  of  Chiswick,  are  among  the  contributions  to  JGH  (by 
Kenneth  Woodbridge  and  Jacques  Carre,  respectively). 


2.  Poetry 

This  survey  had  to  be  completed  before  such  invaluable  aids  as  the  summer 
19h3  issue  of  SEL,  the  autumn  1983  issue  of  Scriblerian,  and  the  MLA 
International  Bibliography  for  1982  had  reached  our  libraries;  and  as 
strategies  to  circumvent  such  losses  for  future  editions  of  YW  will  take  at  least 
another  year  to  refine,  this  review  will  no  doubt  be  guilty  of  some  important 
omissions.  It  also  contains  more  retrospective  notices  of  items  published  in 
1981  than  is  seemly.  Yet  I  hope  such  indecorums  will  prove  transitional 
phenomena  and  the  excusable  consequences  of  our  attempt  to  close  the 
temporal  gap  between  YW  review  and  the  work  itself. 

Donald  C.  Mell  must  have  faced  bigger  bibliographical  problems  during  the 
compilation  of  his  English  Poetry,  1 660-1 8002S  with  its  ‘more  or  less  system¬ 
atic  survey  . . .  [of]  twentieth  century  materials  through  the  year  1979’  (and 
occasionally  beyond)  plus  lists  of  important  editions  and  major  criticism  from 
earlier  centuries.  Entrenched  specialists  will,  no  doubt,  quibble  over  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  parishes,  but  the  general  bibliography  and  the  critical  summaries 
of  modern  writing  on  thirty-one  poets  from  Akenside  to  Young  provide  a 
handy  baedeker  of  first  resort.  Mell’s  choices  are  conservative  and  judicious  on 
the  whole:  not  so  his  silent  and  total  exclusion  of  Bums  from  a  list  of  poets 
which  yet  allows  six  pages  of  entries  for  his  countryman,  Macpherson.  By 
contrast,  R.  D.  Stock’s  preferences  are  overtly  polemic  in  The  Holy  and  the 
Daemonic  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  William  Blake26.  Under  the  umbrella  of 
a  general  thesis  reviewed  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter,  Stock  challenges 
the  rationalizing  of  literature  during  and  since  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
titles  of  his  chapters  are  a  sufficient  indication  of  his  enthusiasms:  ‘Terror  and 
Awe  in  Mid-Century  Poetry:  Watts,  Akenside,  Thomson,  Young’,  and 
‘Religious  Love  and  Fear  in  Late-Century  Poetry:  Smart,  Wesley,  Cowper, 
Blake’.  The  appetite  and  confident  aggression  Stock  everywhere  displays  are 
provocative  and  engaging  (Thomson’s  Seasons  ‘is  consciously,  deliberately, 
constructed  on  the  aesthetics  of  awe  and  terror’,  Smart’s  Jubilate  Agno  is  ‘as 
amazing  as  it  is  interminable’)  even  when  he  seems  unaware  that  he  disposes 
his  artillery  a  bit  late  for  the  battle,  as  in  the  attack  on  Pope’s  theology  in  the 
Essay  on  Man.  The  use  of  eighteenth-century  poetry  by  critical  schools  of  our 
own  time  is  also  the  subject  of  two  1981  essays:  Philip  Harth  ( CritT )  contem¬ 
plates  its  part  in  the  formulation  and  defence  of ‘new  criticism’,  and  John  Sitter 
finds  opposed  parallels  between  ‘The  Flight  from  History  in  Mid-Eighteenth- 
Century  Poetry  (and  Twentieth-Century  Criticism)’  of  the  sort  which  posits 

25  English  Poetry,  1660-1800:  A  Guide  to  Information  Sources,  ed.  by  Donald  C. 
Mell.  English  Literature  Information  Guide  40.  Gale.  pp.  xviii  +  501.  $44. 

26  The  Holy  and  the  Daemonic  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  William  Blake,  by  R.  D. 
Stock.  Princeton,  pp.  ix  +  395.  £19.40. 
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the  self-reflexive  nature  of  all  texts27.  Other  writers  tinker  with  received 
notions  of  the  literary  continuum  or  take  issue  with  labels.  D.  W.  Jefferson 
(English)  argues  that  poetry  from  mid-century  on  was  debilitated  by  its  intro¬ 
spection  in  an  ‘Age  of  Indolence’  despite  rare  localized  achievements;  Donald 
Davie  continues  to  wrestle  intelligently  with  the  distinctive  qualities  of 
‘Enlightenment’  poetry  from  Thomson  to  Wesley  in  his  aptly  titled  Dissentient 
Voice28;  while  Clifford  Siskin  (ECS)  is  happy  enough  with  ‘The  Age  of  Sensi¬ 
bility’  and  the  work  of  poets  who  adapted  their  literary  strategies,  especially 
personification,  to  the  pressures  of  socio-economic  developments.  Meanwhile, 
Bryce  J.  Christensen  (P&L)  and  H.  Grant  Sampson  (ECLife)  traces  variant 
ways  in  which  Newton  was  misunderstood  by  obeyers  of  the  Muse,  Dustin 
Griffin  (NLH)  offers  a  carefully  sceptical  analysis  of  disparate  explanations  for 
the  fate  of  the  epic;  and  James  Engell  follows  the  channels  by  which  the 
potential  of  myth  was  transferred  to  the  Romantic  period29. 

Swift’s  Poetry  1900-1980  by  David  M.  Veith30  is  the  first  full-scale  bibli¬ 
ography  of  its  kind  and  the  solid  achievement  one  expects  from  such  a  scholar.  Its 
introductory  essay  on  ‘Three  Centuries  of  Criticism  guides  readers  through 
the  currents  and  eddies  of  opinion  no  less  skilfully  than  the  extensive  annota¬ 
tions  in  the  lists  of  criticism  which  follow.  On  Poetry:  A  Rhapsody  received 
substantial  attention  in  forty-two  items  listed  by  Veith:  with  the  publication  of 
Donald  C.  Mell’s  PEL  essay  (on  the  poem’s  paradoxical  tensions)  there  is  one 
more.  Also  this  year  single  papers  and  notes  are  devoted  to  a  number  of  Swift’s 
lesser  contemporaries.  C.  J.  Rawson  and  F.  P.  Lock  reproduce  and  explicate  a 
dozen  of  Parnell’s  Scriblerian  epigraphs  (RES);  William  Belcher  identifies 
more  early  Aaron  Hill  verses  in  The  British  Apollo  (N&Q);  Ken  Robinson 
(also  N&Q)  mines  some  piquant  ironies  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
Matthew  Prior’s  Carmen  Seculare  was  published;  Vincent  Carretta  (Scrib¬ 
lerian)  teases  the  compliment  to  John  Gay  out  of  a  1729  riddle  print;  and  Lucy 
Brashear  (Expl)  strains  womanfully  to  impose  heavy  feminist  symbolism  on 
the  evanescent  possibilities  of  Anne  Finch’s  The  Bird  and  the  Arras. 

Howard  D.  Weinbrot’s  Alexander  Pope  and  the  Traditions  of  Formal  Verse 
Satire31  is  a  welcome  contribution  to  redefinitions  of  the  ‘Augustan’  Pope  and  it 
is  persuasively  authoritative  on  the  satires  of  the  1730s  as  mixed  imitations 
which  owed  as  much  to  Juvenal  and  Persius  as  to  Horace.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
more  unfortunate  that  both  Weinbrot’s  insistence  on  political  pressures  as  the 
prime  influence  on  Pope’s  eclectic  borrowings  and  also  his  conviction  that 
verse  satire  as  a  genre  declined  because  Pope’s  own  imitators  were  incapable  of 
similar  syntheses  put  too  much  emphasis  on  singular  explanations  for  complex 
phenomena.  An  essay  by  John  M.  Aden  (PLL)  supports  Weinbrot’s  main 
thesis,  whether  knowingly  or  otherwise,  when  he  finds  a  matrix  in  Juvenal’s 

27  In  The  Humanist  as  Citizen:  The  Uses  of  the  Humanities,  ed.  by  John  Agresto  and 
Peter  Reisenberg.  UNC  (1981).  pp.  viii  +  267.  £16.50. 

28  Dissentient  Voice:  The  Ward-Phillips  Lectures  for  1 980  with  Some  Related  Pieces,  by 
Donald  Davie.  UND.  pp.  ix  +  154.  £14.45. 

29  In  Allegory,  Myth  and  Symbol,  ed.  by  Morton  W.  Bloomfield.  Harvard  English 
Studies  9.  Harvard  (1981).  pp.  vii  +  390.  £24. 

30  Swift’s  Poetry  1900-1980:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Studies,  by  David  M. 
Veith.  Garland,  pp.  xxvi  +  185.  $35. 

31  Alexander  Pope  and  the  Traditions  of  Formal  Verse  Satire,  by  Howard  D.  Weinbrot. 
Princeton,  pp.  xix  +  388.  £30.30. 
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Third  Satire  connecting  Swift’s  To  Charles  Ford  with  Pope’s  Epilogue  to  the 
Satires,  but  Melinda  Alliker  Rabb  (also  PLL )  employs  a  modern  sort  of 
historicism  to  locate  Pope  ‘Lost  in  a  House  of  [self-reflexive]  Mirrors’  through 
the  Imitations .  Two  general  papers  demonstrate  an  analogous  methodological 
divide:  S.  L.  Goldberg  ( CR ,  1981)  scans  the  whole  canon  as  ‘The  Drama  of 
Self  in  a  dense  if  sometimes  wordy  manner,  while  G.  Douglas  Atkins  ( CollL ) 
proposes  that  the  poetry’s  deeper  levels  of  dynamism  will  only  be  revealed  by 
methods  of  deconstruction.  Howard  Erskine-Hill  (RES)  insists  on  Augustan 
contemporaneity  once  more  —  as  he  and  critics  such  as  Weinbrot  perceive  it  — 
when  he  discovers  oblique  Jacobitism  informing  the  Lines  to  King  George  IT, 
P.  J.  Croft  (RES  again)  investigates  a  Popean  epigram  with  equally  busy 
scholarship;  James  A.  Winn  ( ECLife ,  1981)  writes  entertainingly  about  the 
worldly  Pope’s  manipulation  of  booksellers;  Vincent  Giroud  (YUEG)  con¬ 
siders  an  early  French  commentary  on  the  Essay  on  Man\  and  Kathryn  L. 
Lynch  brings  us  full  circle  to  Pope’s  independent  classicism  in  a  level-headed 
article  which  compares  ‘Homer’s  Iliad  and  Pope’s  Vile  Forgery’  to  conclude 
that  the  English  is  ‘willing  finally  to  make  the  Greek  poet  over  in  the  image  of 
the  Augustan  one’  (CompL). 

Yet  it  is  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  and  the  Dunciad  (in  that  order)  which  continue 
to  dominate  Pope  essays  in  the  journals.  On  Pope’s  first  mock  heroic  the  best 
are  by  Nicholas  Jose  (CR,  1981)  who  sustains  a  close  reading  through  ‘The 
Wholeness  of  The  Rape ’  and  by  John  H.  O’Neill  (PLL)  whose  discussion  of 
‘Ironic  Entrapment  in  Augustan  Satire’  extends  from  Rochester  to  Defoe  but 
locates  its  finest  exemplum  in  Pope.  Gary  A.  Boire  (ESC)  has  some  interesting 
things  to  say  about  Burtonian  ‘Love-melancholy  as  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
poem’  but  pushes  too  hard,  and  James  A.  Means  (ECLife)  notes  the  relevant 
contradiction  between  the  English  and  Latin  meanings  of  ‘sacred’  in  the  Rape. 
Just  how  far  such  indirect  allusiveness  can  be  stretched  (or  the  debate  between 
Irvin  Ehrenpreis  and  Earl  Wasserman)  exercises  two  other  essayists.  Neil  Hertz 
(YES)  has  bigger  pedagogical  fish  to  fry  but  finds  an  illustration  of  ideological 
self-deception  in  Wasserman’s  demand  for  creative  reading  of  an  endlessly 
allusive  Rape.  Weighing  in  on  the  other  side,  Wolfgang  H.  Rudat  contributes 
two  papers  which  urge  ‘the  relevancies  of  the  entire  allusive  context’:  one 
(ELWIU)  hears  resonances  from  Servius’  exegetical  commentary  on  the 
Aeneid  in  the  Rape,  the  other  (Anglia)  explores  the  ‘mutual  commerce’ 
between  Virgil  and  Pope  in  the  same  poem  and  in  the  Dunciad.  This  second 
essay  also  touches  on  the  perennial  question  of  whether  mock  heroic  under¬ 
mines  the  epic  ideal.  Claude  Rawson  (E&S)  wrestles  with  the  same  problem  - 
and  expands  on  thoughts  left  undeveloped  in  his  Henry  Fielding  and  the 
Augustan  Ideal  Under  Stress  -  as  he  discriminates  busily  between  rhetorical 
homage  to,  and  contextual  independence  from,  the  epic  in  Pope’s  practice. 
Dennis  Todd  (SP)  raises  another  familiar  issue,  whether  the  Dunciad  is  ulti¬ 
mately  comic  or  tragic;  but  Meg  Gertmenian  (SEL)  reworks  the  topic  of 
Pope’s  fascination  with  Dulness  far  less  fruitfully  as  she  makes  the  sort  of 
assumptions  about  the  poem  challenged  by  Frederic  V.  Bogel  (PM LA)  who 
analyses  ‘Dulness  Unbound’  in  Pope’s  reversal  of  all  the  rhetorical  figures 
(which  usually  distinguish)  to  create  a  nightmarishly  unfixed  lack  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  Bogel  is  impressive  in  his  close  readings,  less  so  when  he  shifts  to 
generalizations  about  Augustan  poetics. 

Thomson  is  to  be  found  in  harness  with  various  others,  Pope  included. 
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Elizabeth  Duthie  (DUJ,  1981)  sensibly  refutes  many  of  the  received  and 
exaggerated  distinctions  between  ‘Public  and  Private  Virtue  in  Pope  and 
Thomson’;  David  R.  Anderson  ( MiltonS ,  1981)  reminds  us  of  Milton’s  influ¬ 
ence  on  Thomson’s  ‘didactic  landscape’;  and  Michael  G.  Ketcham  ( PQ ) 
explores  non-literary  parallels  to  considerable  effect  in  his  study  of  the  corres¬ 
pondences  between  ‘Scientific  and  Poetic  Imagination  in  James  Thomson  s 
Poem  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ’.  On  Gray,  Robert  Micklus 
(ELN,  1981)  challenges  some  of  the  more  rabidly  ironic,  and  fashionable, 
interpretations  of  the  Eton  Ode,  and  Peter  J.  Manning  ( SEL )  reads  both  the 
Sonnet  on  the  Death  of  West  and  Wordsworth’s  poetry  of  bereavement  with 
sympathetic  care  as  he  explores  the  impulses  behind  the  antipathy  enshrined  in 
the  Preface  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  More  unusual  is  the  amount  of  attention 
given  to  poets  usually  honoured  only  in  passing.  Smart,  for  example,  is  not  only 
complimented  by  R.  D.  Stock  in  the  survey  noted  above  but  he  is  also  the 
subject  of  four  separate  papers.  Betty  Rizzo  {PBS A,  1981)  opens  a  window  on 
the  internecine  competitiveness  of  literary  London  during  the  1750s  in  her 
unnecessarily  modest  investigation  of  the  Crambo  Song  on  Miss  Scott',  Roger 
Lonsdale  {RES)  reports,  in  a  packed  note,  on  previously  unnoticed  Smart 
verses  in  praise  of  Swinney’s  Battle  of  Minden\  William  A.  Kumbier  (TSLL) 
extends  some  of  Geoffrey  Hartman’s  techniques  in  a  knotty  analysis  of  Jubil¬ 
ate  Agno;  and  Allan  J.  Gedalof  {PQ,  1981)  follows  the  image  of  King  David 
through  Smart’s  evolving  poetics.  But  for  the  most  intriguing  essay  on  the 
lesser  contemporaries  of  Pope,  readers  should  consult  Peter  J.  McGonigle’s 
discussion  {Lib)  of  the  relationship  between  the  pirated  1730  printing  of 
Stephen  Duck’s  The  Thresher’s  Labour  and  the  text  of  1 736  which  represented 
his  authorized  version  in  more  than  one  sense  of  that  phrase.  McGonigle 
ultimately  joins  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  questioning  the  rationale  of 
copy-text. 

It  is  less  surprising  to  find  Johnson’s  poetry  well  represented  in  journals  and 
publishers’  lists.  J.  S.  Cunningham’s  careful  analysis  of  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes 32  under  various  thematic  headings  is  consistently  lucid  and  intelligent 
but  still  leaves  one  wishing  for  more  on,  for  example,  the  proper  wit  of  poetry 
and  Johnson’s  use  of  Juvenal.  This  latter  issue  is  one  of  those  taken  up  by 
Michael  M.  Cohen  {ES)  in  his  definition  of  the  Vanity’s  tragic  tone  and  by  Niall 
Rudd  in  the  introduction  and  notes  to  Johnson  s  Juvenal33.  Cohen  discrimi¬ 
nates  between  the  ‘omissions’,  different  emphases,  and  registers  in  the  imita¬ 
tion  with  more  critical  determination  than  Rudd,  but  then,  as  befits  a  classicist, 
Rudd  is  alive  to  other  aspects  of  the  comparison  and  his  parallel  texts  will  be 
useful  to  critics  without  his  specialist  linguistic  skills.  A.  D.  Barker  {Lib,  1981) 
argues  that  Thomas  Gardner  rather  than  Edward  Cave  printed  London  and 
sheds  intriguing  light  on  the  working  methods  of  both  men.  Less  worthy  of 
attention  is  Prem  Nath’s  note  {AN&Q)  which  attempts  to  force  some  highly 
implausible  debts  to  Milton’s  Samson  on  the  Vanity.  Finally,  although  mention 
here  helps  sustain  the  habit  of  relegation  by  association,  it  is  convenient  to  add 
that  Johnson’s  long-suffering  friend  Goldsmith  receives  the  attention  of  C.  C. 

32  Samuel  Johnson:  ‘The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes’  and  ‘Rasselas’,  by  J.  S.  Cunning¬ 
ham.  SEL  75.  Arnold,  pp.  64.  pb  £1.95. 

33  Johnson’s  Juvenal:  ‘London  and  ‘The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes’ ,  ed.  by  Niall  Rudd. 
BCP.  pp.  xvi  +  106.  pb  £6.25. 
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Barfoot  ( DQR )  who  makes  good  use  of  Lawrence  Stone  and  modem  historical 
anthropologists  to  account  for  the  longevity  of  mixed  responses  to  the  Deserted 
Village. 

Eighteenth-century  Scots  poets,  particularly  Bums,  also  receive  their  due 
outside  the  pages  of  Mell’s  bibliography.  Josef  Bysveen  sets  himself  to  ‘investi¬ 
gate  the  ways  in  which  the  traditions  of  the  epic  in  its  classical  form  and,  to 
some  extent,  in  its  conjectural  ancient  Scottish  form,  influenced  FingaV 34.  As 
the  most  sustained  treatment  of  Fingal  this  century,  this  is  a  considerable  effort 
in  critical  archaeology;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  Macpherson’s  ‘epic  of  the 
Scottish  Enlightenment’  was  no  better  than  those  contemporaneous  epics  of 
the  English  Enlightenment  and  that  Bysveen’s  stolidly  methodical  consider¬ 
ation  of  its  epic  features  is  hard  going.  Very  different  in  every  respect  are  the 
essays  in  The  Art  of  Robert  Burns35.  The  editors  announce  their  determination 
to  follow  the  lead  of  Tom  Crawford’s  studies  and  to  pursue  Hugh  McDiarmid’s 
wish  that  Bums’s  image  should  be  rescued  from  worshippers  at  his  tartan- 
and-haggis-decorated  cargo-cult  shrine  and  placed  ‘in  his  proper  historical 
setting  -  to  see  him  as  he  really  is’.  Contributors  roll  up  their  sleeves  enthusias¬ 
tically.  Iain  Crichton-Smith  on  the  lyrics,  John  C.  Weston  on  satire,  Robert  P. 
Wells  on  narrative,  G.  Scott- Wilson  on  the  verse-epistles,  and  Andrew  Noble 
on  Bums’s  place  in  the  ‘Romantic  Revolt’  all  write  with  something  of  the 
vigour  which  characterizes  the  concluding  ‘keynote’  essay  by  Alan  Bold, 
‘Robert  Bums:  Superscot’.  One  can  sympathize  with  this  trenchant  piece  of 
pedestal-rocking  by  a  writer  who  feels  himself  a  victim  of  the  cult,  but  it  would 
have  been  less  persuasive  without  the  contextual  support  of  cooler  literary 
discriminations  by  others,  notably  Catarina  Erickson-Roos  on  the  perfect 
marriage  of  music  and  poetry  in  the  best  love  lyrics,  K.  G.  Simpson  on  the 
Stemean  wit  of  the  letters,  and  R.  D.  S.  Jack  on  ‘Bums  and  Bawdy’.  Jack  also 
contributes  a  sinewy  discussion  of  Burns’s  struggles  towards  visions  of  per¬ 
sonal,  social,  and  national  freedoms  in  Scotia,  and  the  same  journal  prints  an 
informative  assessment  of  Bums’s  relationship  with  the  Auld  and  New  Licht 
factions  of  the  Kirk  by  G.  Ross  Roy  who  uses  evidence  from  the  letters  with  the 
tact  of  a  scholar  who  is  preparing  a  full-dress  edition  of  them.  Elsewhere, 
Leopold  Damrosch  (SIR)  ranges  from  Akenside  to  Blake  in  his  paper  on  ‘the 
Recovery  of  Lyric’  but  gives  most  attention  to  Bums;  and  Beattie’s  Minstrel 
also  has  its  place  in  literary  history  deftly  confirmed  by  Kathryn  Sutherland 
(RES)  as  she  traces  the  figure  of  the  minstrel  through  mid-century  antiquarian 
scholarship  to  its  apotheosis  in  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. 

However,  pride  of  place  must  go,  for  the  second  successive  year,  to  work  on 
Cowper.  1982  saw  publication  of  the  third  volume  of  The  Letters  and  Prose 
Writings 36  and  two  very  good  critical  monographs,  an  impressively  compact 
introduction  by  Bill  Hutchings37  and  a  re-assessment  by  Vincent  Newey38.  It 

34  Epic  Tradition  and  Innovation  in  James  Macpherson’s  ‘Fingal’ ,  by  Josef  Bysveen. 
SAU  44.  Uppsala,  pp.  145.  SKr70. 

35  The  Art  of  Robert  Bums,  ed.  by  R.  D.  S.  Jack  and  Andrew  Noble.  Vision,  pp.  240. 
£13.95. 

36  The  Letters  and  Prose  Writings  of  William  Cowper.  Vol.  Ill:  Letters  1 787-1 791 ,  ed. 
by  James  King  and  Charles  Ryskamp.  Clarendon,  pp.  xxxiv  +  630.  £45. 

37  The  Poetry  of  William  Cowper,  by  Bill  Hutchings.  CH.  pp.  vii  +  246.  £12.95. 

38  Cowper’ s  Poetry:  A  Critical  Study  and  Reassessment,  by  Vincent  Newey.  LETS  20. 
ULiv.  pp.  xx  +  358.  £14.50. 
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would  be  tautological  to  praise  the  editorial  skills  of  King  and  Ryskamp  in  their 
presentation  of  the  Letters  which  take  us  through  three  periods  of  melancholy 
to  the  publication  of  Cowper’s  translation  of  Homer,  but  the  two  studies  of  his 
poetry,  though  well  received,  have  not  enjoyed  such  widespread  attention 
from  reviewers.  In  some  respects  they  are  very  different.  Newey  insists  on  the 
psycho-drama  of  the  poems  as  he  works  his  consistently  intelligent  way 
through  the  canon  to  build  the  case  for  his  poet  as  a  true  modern  facing  the 
collapse  of  corporate  life  and  ideals,  whereas  Hutchings  is  determined  to  fix  his 
Cowper  firmly  within  an  eighteenth-century  (one  might  even  venture  an 
Augustan)  context.  Occasionally,  too,  Hutchings  seems  to  address  a  nakedly 
unprepared  audience  (on  such  matters  as  ‘the  device  known  as  chiasmus’) 
while  Newey’s  speculative  energy  can  threaten  to  undermine  the  solidity  of  his 
close  readings  of  passages  such  as  that  on  the  paralytic  in  the  Task.  Yet  close 
readings  and  shrewd  comparative  assessments  are  the  strength  of  both  mono¬ 
graphs  and  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  Cowper  enthusiasts  can  assume 
too  much  about  any  audience,  or  even  if  they  have  one  of  any  size.  Emphasis  on 
the  primacy  of  the  poetry  in  the  titles  of  both  volumes  is  deliberate  and 
justified.  Both  Hutchings  and  Newey  reject  the  cripplingly  sentimental  or 
dismissive  biographical  obsessions  of  previous  critical  generations  and  concen¬ 
trate  instead  on  the  genius  of  Cowper  the  craftsman  even  as  they  handle  the  life 
and  influences  with  due  seriousness.  The  hints  of  special  pleading  here  and 
there  only  add  spice  to  these  committed  studies.  Meanwhile,  three  others  have 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  plough:  Arthur  Sherbo  ( SB ,  1981)  finds  putative 
independent  witnesses  for  the  texts  of  six  Cowper  poems  printed  in  the 
European  Magazine  for  1789;  Deborah  D.  Rogers  ( PLL )  argues  that  a  Ms.  of 
the  Ode  on  Reading  Richardson’ s  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library  might  have  claims  to  consideration  as  a  copy-text;  and 
A.  V.  C.  Schmidt  ( N&Q )  indirectly  supports  Newey’s  case  for  Cowper  the 
modern  when  he  finds  Conversation  a  source  for  overt  and  buried  allusions  by 
T.  S.  Eliot  in  The  Waste  Land.  For  some  years  now  commentators  have  been 
speculating  about  a  Cowper  revival.  It  is  well  under  way  in  1982. 


3.  Prose 

An  edition  of  The  Guardian,  on  the  same  principles  as  D.  F.  Bond’s  edition 
of  The  Spectator,  has  been  made  by  John  Calhoun  Stephens39.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  discusses  contributors  (John  Nichols’s  attributions  are  unreliable),  literary 
and  political  controversies  raised  in  the  papers,  the  fictional  personages,  and 
the  critical  reception.  There  are  appendixes  for  textual  variants  and  emenda¬ 
tions,  the  sources  of  mottoes,  a  selective  list  of  books  advertised,  and  three 
letters  by  John  Hughes  intended  for  the  Guardian  but  never  published.  The 
notes  (at  the  end,  unfortunately),  and  the  index  are  very  full  -  there  is  an 
eighteen  line  entry  for  ‘tucker’,  for  instance.  The  Penguin  Selections  from  ‘The 
Tatler’  and  ‘The  Spectator’ 40,  made  by  Angus  Ross,  is  also  fully  and  well 
annotated,  although  the  Tatler  papers  are  given  in  extracts  ‘sometimes  at  the 
expense  of  a  little  violence  to  the  text’.  There  are  seventy-nine  complete 

39  The  Guardian,  ed.  by  John  Calhoun  Stephens.  UKen.  pp.  vi  +  825.  $55. 

40  Selections  from  ‘The  Tatler’  and  ‘The  Spectator’  of  Steele  and  Addison,  ed.  by  Angus 
Ross.  Penguin  English  Library.  Penguin,  pp.  591.  pb  £3.75. 
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Spectator  papers,  in  six  sections  -  Mr  Spectator  and  the  Club,  daily  life, 
criticism,  public  life,  religion,  and  morality.  These  are  well  discussed  in  the 
informative  preface.  There  are  useful  appendixes,  a  biographical  index,  maps, 
and  a  glossary.  For  student  use  this  is  very  good  value. 

Four  unpublished  letters  to  the  Tatler  and  the  Spectator,  from  Steele’s 
papers  in  the  Blenheim  Mss.,  are  reprinted  by  Andrew  Prescott  {Factotum). 
Unpublished  Steele  letters  from  the  same  source  are  given  by  C.  J.  Wright  in  a 
special  number  of  the  BLJ  devoted  to  the  Blenheim  papers,  which  also 
includes  a  discussion  by  Frances  Harris  of  the  narratives  used  by  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  her  Account  of  the  Conduct  (1742).  Michael  G. 
Ketcham  {MLQ,  1981)  considers  the  importance  of  gesture  in  the  Spectator, 
arguing  for  a  transition  from  the  correspondence  theory  of  meaning  to  a  theory 
of  interpretation  'based  on  the  double  nature  of  the  sign’.  Addison  is  also  seen 
as  a  key  transitional  figure  in  eighteenth-century  aesthetics  by  William  H. 
Youngren  ( MP ),  who  claims  that  he  translated  the  traditional  rhetorically 
oriented  scheme  into  ‘a  new,  psychologically  oriented  scheme  of  faculties’. 
Accounts  of  Shaftesbury’s  psychological  ethics,  and  of  Dennis’s  importance  as 
a  moralist  of  the  sublime,  are  given  by  Garland  P.  Brooks  {DR)  and  Jeffrey 
Bamouw  {CompL). 

Simon  Varey  has  scrupulously  edited  forty-nine  contributions  to  the  Crafts¬ 
man 41  which  he  attributes  to  Bolingbroke,  on  the  basis  of  the  initials  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  essays  in  the  1730s  reprint.  These  attributions  are  admittedly 
hazardous,  and  have  been  contested.  There  are  textual  and  explanatory  notes, 
of  which  the  latter  might  have  been  fuller.  Arthur  Sherbo  {SB)  has  gleaned 
information  on  Richard  Graves,  William  Shenstone,  Swift,  Thomas  Warton, 
Matthew  Prior,  and  William  Beckford  from  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  and 
Mary  E.  Knapp  {YU LG)  gives  an  account  of  the  Salisbury  Journal, 
1736-1799. 

I  have  not  seen  Laura  Curtis’s  The  Elusive  Daniel  Defoe42.  Maximillian  E. 
Novak  {PQ)  argues  on  stylistic  grounds  for  Defoe’s  authorship  of  A  Collection 
of  Dying  Speeches  (1718),  and  Paula  R.  Backscheider  {PQ)  prints  fifteen  letters 
from  a  Scottish  lawyer,  John  Russell,  to  Defoe.  These  reveal  some  details  of 
Defoe’s  private  life  in  1710-12.  Backscheider  {Clio)  also  discusses  Defoe’s 
History  of  the  Union  in  terms  of  his  changing  perception  of  history  writing  and 
of  his  purposes  in  the  work.  Defoe’s  images  of  piracy  are  considered  by  Joel  H. 
Baer  {ECTI).  That  the  Scandalous  Club  was  a  ‘specific  ironic  commentary’  on 
the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners  is  the  contention  of  William  A. 
Bauer  {Neophil). 

A.  C.  Elias’s  Swift  at  Moor  Park43  suggests  an  approach  to  Swift  through  the 
documentary  record.  ‘Eager  credulity’  or  ‘defensive  hostility’  are  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Swift  biography,  without  proper  consideration  of  the  circumstantial 
details  of  Swift’s  employment.  From  his  study  of  the  Ms.  evidence,  Elias  argues 
(against  Ehrenpreis)  that  Swift  was  more  of  a  clerk  than  a  companion  to 
Temple.  He  goes  on  to  consider  the  ‘Temple  element’  in  the  early  satires, 

41  Lord  Bolingbroke:  Contributions  to  the  ‘Craftsman’,  ed.  by  Simon  Varey.  Claren¬ 
don.  pp.  xxxvi  +  223.  £17.50. 

42  The  Elusive  Daniel  Defoe,  by  Laura  Curtis.  B&N.  pp.  200.  $19.50. 

43  Swift  at  Moor  Park:  Problems  in  Biography  and  Criticism,  by  A.  C.  Elias  Jr.  UPenn. 
pp.  xii  +  339.  $35. 
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contending,  for  instance,  that  the  digression  on  madness  is  a  satire  on  Temple's 
epicureanism,  and  that  Swift  used  some  of  Temple’s  stylistic  techniques,  but  in 
a  more  self-conscious  way.  Temple  may  be  the  original  of  the  reader  who  fails 
to  recognize  his  likeness  in  the  glass  of  satire.  There  is  much  circumstantial 
detail,  and  something  of  an  overemphasis  on  the  novelty  of  the  approach. 

Patrick  Reilly’s  Jonathan  Swift:  the  brave  desponder 44  is  a  much  more 
discursive  and  personal  work.  The  antithesis  of  the  title  is  continued  in  the 
central  theme,  that  Swift  is  a  writer  of  indispensable  contemporary  signifi¬ 
cance,  but  yet  rooted  in  his  historical  context.  The  main  fault  of  the  book  is  that 
it  intentionally  avoids  extended  analysis  of  particular  texts,  and  this  leads  both 
to  the  repetition  of  points  and  to  the  relative  neglect  of  some  works  -  there  is 
little  on  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  the  Examiner,  or  the 
poems.  Modern  parallels  -  with  reactions  to  Irish  terrorism,  or  Solzhenitsyn’s 
attack  on  Soviet  science  -  are  freely  drawn,  but  there  is  also  discussion  of 
Swift’s  debts  to  Hobbes  and  to  Locke,  and  comparisons  between  Swift  and 
seventeenth-century  radicals.  Not  all  Reilly’s  contentions  are  new,  but  many 
are  stimulating  -  that  Swift’s  ‘authoritarian  paternalism’  is  balanced  by  ‘wild 
outlawry’,  for  instance,  or  that  he  deals  in  icons  and  emblems  rather  than  in 
propositions  and  arguments. 

One  of  Reilly’s  points,  that  Swift  ‘entraps  us  in  ceaseless  self-questioning’,  is 
the  theme  of  a  special  issue  of  PEL  on  entrapment  in  Restoration  and 
eighteenth-century  literature.  There  are  two  papers  on  Swift:  Brian  McCrea 
argues  that  in  Tale  of  a  Tub  Swift  also  suggests  ways  of  escape,  positive  as  well 
as  negative  standards,  and  Richard  H.  Rodino  posits  four  subtypes  of  entrap¬ 
ment  as  epistemological  satire  in  Swift,  Defoe,  Pope,  and  Fielding.  Jenny 
Mezciems  makes  some  similar  points  in  three  essays  on  Swift,  considering  the 
confusion  engendered  in  the  reader  by  Gulliver’s  description  of  the  cavalry 
review  on  his  handkerchief  ( BJECS ),  and  the  possibilities  either  for  romance 
or  for  satire  in  travel  narratives,  with  discussion  of  Lucian,  More,  Rabelais,  and 
Robinson  Crusoe  as  well  as  Gulliver’s  Travels  ( PSt ).  In  UTQ  she  has  an 
interesting  and  elegant  study  of  More  and  Swift  as  ‘lying  idealists’,  the 
treachery  of  superficially  pellucid  language,  and  the  possibility  of  establishing 
a  ‘disturbing  relationship  between  imagination  and  reason’.  Eugene  R. 
Hammond’s  consideration  ( SEL )  of  nature,  reason,  and  justice  in  More  and 
Swift  suffers  by  comparison. 

Leavis’s  undervaluation  of  Swift’s  intellectual  virtuosity  is  corrected  by 
Geoffrey  J.  Finch  (ArielE).A  Marxist  view  of  Gulliver’s  Travels ,  with  the  Irish 
context  as  ‘the  fundamental  satiric  perspective’  is  provided  by  Thomas 
Metscher  (ZAA).  David  Joseph  Leigh  (P&L,  1980)  offers  William  Wollas¬ 
ton’s  theory  of  moral  consistency  as  an  important  source  for  the  Houyhnhnms. 
Ms.  evidence  for  Swift’s  involvement  in  stylistic  correction  of  the  Queen’s 
Speeches  for  1713-14  is  given  by  J.  A.  Downie  and  David  Woolley  (BLJ).  1 
have  seen  neither  Carole  Fabricant’s  Swift’s  Landscape 45,  nor  Frances  Louis’s 
Swift’s  Anatomy  of  Misunderstanding™ . 

Terry  Castle  ( ELH )  discusses  The  Female  Husband  in  terms  of  a  larger 

44  Jonathan  Swift:  the  brave  desponder,  by  Patrick  Reilly.  ManU.  pp.  viii  +  287.  £2 1 . 

45  Swift’s  Landscape,  by  Carole  Fabricant.  JHU.  pp.  336.  $25. 

46  Swift’s  Anatomy  of  Misunderstanding,  by  Frances  Louis.  Prior  (1981)  pp  220 
£9.50. 
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ideological  tension  in  Fielding  between  the  conservatism  of  his  values  and  his 
theatrical  delight  in  the  invention  of  new  forms.  The  Voyage  to  Lisbon  is  seen 
by  Leland  E.  Warren  ( ELWIU)  as  exploiting  the  contrast  between  the  ideal 
and  the  real  world  to  ‘dramatize  the  need  for  an  order’  which  literature  cannot 
create.  J.  Paul  Hunter  considers  the  disappearance  of  the  hero  in  Fielding47. 

The  second  of  the  seven  projected  volumes  of  Wesley’s  correspondence49, 
with  full  textual  and  explanatory  annotation,  provides  further  evidence  of  the 
lucidity  of  Wesley’s  epistolary  style  -  ‘rejoice  in  the  simplicity  and  plainness  of 
speech  wherein  you  testify  to  the  truth!’  He  upholds  ‘the  plain,  common 
principles  of  manly,  rational  religion’,  and  yet  relates  how  Satan  made  his 
horse  ‘boggle  and  snort’.  He  can  offer  his  brother-in-law  the  ‘plain  truth.  You 
are  a  weak,  injudicious,  fickle,  irresolute  man’,  and  tell  a  bereaved  mother  that 
her  children’s  death  ‘is  a  great  instance  of  the  goodness  of  God  towards  you’ .  A 
very  different  mid-century  churchman,  Josiah  Tucker,  is  the  subject  of  a  solid 
and  useful  ‘life  and  writings’  account  by  George  Shelton49,  clearly  written,  with 
much  quotation  from  Tucker’s  works.  J.  O.  Urmson’s  account  of  Berkeley50,  in 
the  Oxford  ‘Past  Masters’  series,  stresses  the  intellectual  context  of  his  repudi¬ 
ation  of  Locke’s  and  Newton’s  doctrine  of  matter,  and  provides  a  lucid  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  difficult  subject. 

David  R.  Raynor  has  edited  Sister  Peg51,  a  satire  on  Pitt  in  the  style  of  John 
Arbuthnot’s  John  Bull,  hitherto  attributed  to  Adam  Ferguson.  Raynor  argues 
that  it  can  reasonably,  if  not  with  certainty,  be  attributed  to  Hume.  There  is  a 
sensible  introduction  and  good  notes,  although  the  text  itself,  if  sometimes 
lively  and  witty,  tends  to  justify  Hume’s  own  low  valuation  of  it.  Hume’s  ‘Of 
the  Standard  of  Taste’  is  re-appraised  by  Sascha  Talmor  ( DUJ ).  T.  D.  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Ian  Ross  ( SECC  II)  neatly  examine  Adam  Smith’s  attitude  to  the 
relative  importance  of  benevolence  and  prudence  and  the  role  of  consequen- 
tialist  reasoning  in  determining  duty  in  relation  to  Smith’s  failure  to  accede  to 
Hume’s  request  for  posthumous  publications  of  his  Dialogues  Concerning 
Natural  Religion  .  R.  H.  Campbell’s  and  A.  S.  Skinner’s  Adam  Smith52,  which 
has  been  well  received,  was  not  available  for  review.  In  ECTI,  Salim  Rashid 
argues  that  Smith’s  influence  was  not  extensive  in  his  lifetime. 

Pat  Rogers’s  presidential  address  to  the  Johnson  Society  of  Lichfield  ( TJS ) 
argues  for  Johnson’s  sense  of  ‘closeness  to  ordinary  life’  in  a  ‘linguistic  universe 
where  commonplace  reflects  pervading  truth’.  Brian  McCrea  ( Style  1980) 
proposes  a  compromise  between  Wimsatt’s  contention  that  Johnson  had  one 
style  and  recent  opposition  to  that  contention:  Johnson  relied  on  one  basic 
style,  but  with  variations.  Robert  G.  Walker  ( PQ )  argues  that  Johnson’s 
humanism  is  the  context  for  his  remarks  on  the  dearth  of  trees  in  Scotland,  and 
J.  E.  Svilpis  ( SECC  11)  discusses  Johnson’s  general  opinion  of  humanism. 


47  In  The  English  Hero,  1660-1800.  See  footnote  2  above. 

48  The  Works  of  John  Wesley.  Vol.  26:  Letters  II,  1740-1755,  ed.  by  Frank  Baker. 
OUP.  pp.  xx  +  684.  £35. 

49  Dean  Tucker  and  Eighteenth-Century  Economic  and  Political  Thought,  by  George 
Shelton.  Macmillan  (1981).  pp.  x  +  289. 

50  Berkeley ,  by  J.  O.  Urmson.  Past  Masters.  OUP.  pp.  vi  +  90.  pb  £1.25. 

51  Sister  Peg,  by  David  Hume,  ed.  by  David  R.  Raynor.  Cambridge  Studies  in  the 
History  and  Theory  of  Politics.  CUP.  pp.  vii  +  127.  £15.50. 

52  Adam  Smith,  by  R.  H.  Campbell  and  A.  S.  Skinner.  CH.  pp.  231.  £1.2,95. 
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Much  of  Robert  Folkenflik’s  article  on  Johnson’s  heroes53  is  reprinted  from  his 
Samuel  Johnson,  Biographer .  Particular  works  discussed  are  the  life  of 
Dryden,  by  K.  J.  H.  Berland  ( ECTI ),  the  preface  to  Shakespeare,  by  Carol 
Lynn  Hee  ( SAQ ),  and  the  Rambler :  its  use  of  mottoes  from  Ovid  is  Robert  C. 
Olson’s  subject  ( CLS )  and  its  concern  with  distribution  and  extent  Alan  T. 
McKenzie’s  (ECTI).  Joel  J.  Gold  (PSt)  considers  Johnson’s  A  Voyage  to 
Abyssinia  in  relation  to  Lobo’s  and  Le  Grand’s  originals.  Bertram  H.  Davis 
(TJS)  identifies  the  handwriting  of  the  anonymous  letter  proposing  Johnson’s 
pension  as  that  of  Edward  Blakewey,  a  friend  of  Thomas  Percy. 

The  Yale  edition  of  Boswell  continues  with  The  Applause  of  the  Jury 
1 782-1 7<S554,  in  which  the  ‘Extraordinary  Johnsoniana  -  Tacenda ’  are  wholly 
published  for  the  first  time.  Extracts  from  the  Life  are  printed  where  no  journal 
entry  survives,  and  some  parts  of  the  journal  in  London  are  in  note  form.  There 
are  extracts  from  reviews  of  the  Tour  and  expense  accounts  for  some  months  of 
1785.  Boswell  can  exasperate  the  reader  almost  as  much  as  he  did  Temple,  an 
extract  from  whose  diary  is  quoted,  and  there  are  pages  when  one  has  to  concur 
with  Boswell’s  own  doubts  about  ‘a  journal  of  so  insipid  a  life’.  Frederick  A. 
Pottle55  provides  a  history  of  the  transmission  of  the  Boswell  papers  and  their 
acquisition  by  Col  Isham  and  then  by  Yale,  correcting  and  extending  the 
account  given  in  the  1951  edition  of  the  London  Journal.  It  is  an  exciting 
narrative,  with  much  evidence  of  pride  and  negligence,  the  thrills  of  the 
treasure-hunt,  and  the  vanity  of  scholarly  wishes.  The  Heart  of  Boswell66  gives 
selections  from  the  first  six  volumes  of  the  Yale  Boswell,  with  short  introduc¬ 
tions  to  each. 

Allan  Ingram’s  Boswell’s  Creative  Gloom 57  considers  the  imagery  of  the 
journals,  giving  contemporary  and  modern  contexts  for  his  melancholy,  as  the 
foundation  for  a  study  of  his  practice  of,  and  attitude  to,  self-expression. 
Boswell  is  seen  trying  to  impose  firm  and  re-assuring  patterns  on  his  mind  by 
the  use  of  imagery,  but  also  as  succumbing  to  self-delusion  and  self-indulgence. 
An  account  of  his  journals,  with  their  attempted  balancing  of  the  ideal  and  the 
real,  and  their  importance  in  the  context  of  his  hypochondria  (here  seen  as 
primarily  isolation  and  guilt)  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  Life,  where  Boswell 
succeeded  in  separating  the  ‘subjective  truth’  of  the  journals  from  the 
unbalancing  self-obsession  which  affected  his  own  life.  Boswell’s  letters  are 
considered  by  Bruce  B.  Redford  ( YULG ). 

John  Hawkesworth,  the  biographer  of  Swift,  editor  of  The  Adventurer,  and 
author  of  the  Account  of  the  Voyages  of  Cook  and  others,  is  the  subject  of  a 
useful  biography  by  John  Lawrence  Abbott58.  The  want  of  human  interest  is 
sometimes  felt,  but  the  literary  importance  of  the  subject  is  considerable. 

53  In  The  English  Hero,  1660-1800.  See  footnote  2  above. 

54  Boswell:  The  Applause  of  the  Jury  1782-1785 ,  ed.  by  IrmaS.  Lustigand  Frederick 
A.  Pottle.  The  Yale  Edition  of  The  Private  Papers  of  James  Boswell.  Heinemann. 
pp.  xxv  +  419.  £15. 

55  Pride  and  Negligence:  The  History  of  the  Boswell  Papers,  by  Frederick  A.  Pottle. 
McGraw-Hill.  pp.  xiv  +  290.  £17.95. 

56  The  Heart  of  Boswell,  ed.  by  Mark  Harris.  McGraw-Hill  (1981).  pp.  viii  +  407. 

57  Boswell’s  Creative  Gloom:  A  Study  of  Imagery  and  Melancholy  in  the  Writings  of 
James  Boswell,  by  Allan  Ingram.  Macmillan,  pp.  xi  -I-  219.  £20. 

58  John  Hawkesworth:  Eighteenth-Century  Man  of  Letters,  by  John  Lawrence  Abbott. 
UWisc.  pp.  xvii  +  241.  £16.90. 
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Hawkesworth  collaborated  with  Johnson,  who  praised  his  life  of  Swift,  and, 
with  Garrick,  contributed  verse,  prose,  and  reviews  to  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  and  gained  the  largest  copyright  payment  recorded  in  the 
eighteenth  century  (£6000)  for  his  Account  of  the  Voyages.  The  criticisms  of 
his  inaccuracy  and  violations  of  taste  and  decency  in  this  work  are  fully 
described,  although  there  might  have  been  more  analysis  of  the  differences 
between  Banks’s  and  Cook’s  journals  and  Hawkesworth’s  Account. 

Goldsmith,  a  more  considerable  talent  and  a  more  engaging  one,  succeeded 
in  ‘translating  his  private  experience  into  public  forms’,  argues  Oliver  W. 
Ferguson  ( PQ ).  Samuel  H.  Woods  Jr’s  ‘reference  guide’59  to  Goldsmith  lists 
critical  commentaries  on  the  life  and  major  works  -  the  two  plays,  the  Vicar, 
three  poems.  Polite  Learning,  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  the  life  of  Nash,  and  the 
1765  Essays.  The  major  collected  editions  are  listed.  Almost  three-quarters  of 
the  material  is  twentieth  century  (up  to  1978).  Bertram  H.  Davis  (RES)  gives 
information  on  Thomas  Percy’s  losses  of  Mss.,  books,  and  other  valuables  in 
the  Northumberland  House  fire  of  1780. 

Young  Edward  Gibbon60,  by  Patricia  B.  Craddock,  supplements  D.  M. 
Low’s  1937  biography  of  Gibbon,  offering  a  guide  to  material,  in  Mss.  now 
available,  or  new  editions,  which  Low  lacked.  She  also  gives  a  new  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  development  of  the  historian.  There  are  three  main  themes.  The 
‘painful  and  destructive  experiences’  of  Gibbon’s  early  life  led  him  to  channel 
his  feelings  into  friendship  and  scholarship  as  ‘a  less  dangerous  alternative  to 
blood  ties  and  enthusiasm’.  The  second  theme  is  the  reconstruction  of  his 
self-education  as  a  scholar,  and  specifically  his  role  as  a  mediator  between  the 
philosophes  and  the  erudits.  His  wavering  self-definition,  as  scholar  or  as 
gentleman,  is  the  third.  There  is  much  quotation  from  Gibbon’s  own  autobiog¬ 
raphical  drafts,  and  from  his  early  writings,  and  the  reader  may  feel  that  a  more 
concise  treatment  would  have  been  more  elegant  and  more  readable.  An 
appendix  gives  a  reconstruction  of  Gibbon’s  reading  from  his  commonplace 
book,  and  there  are  indexes  of  his  reading  and  his  writing  as  well  as  a  general 
index.  Craddock’s  argument  about  Gibbon’s  difficulties  in  balancing  his 
private  and  public  roles  -  as  man  and  as  historian  -  is  also  the  theme  of  Martine 
Watson  Brownley’s  article  (SVEC)  on  his  memoirs.  Paul  Turnbull  ( HistJ ) 
argues  from  biographical  material  that  Gibbon  was  fascinated  by  religion. 

In  the  Clarendon  edition  of  Burke,  Volume  Five,  India:  Madras  and  Bengal 
1774-178561  includes  speeches,  published  and  from  notes,  reports  of  the 
Select  Committee,  the  Policy  of  Making  Conquests,  and  the  Observations 
(1782).  The  introduction  gives  a  useful  narrative  of  Burke’s  involvement  in 
Indian  affairs.  The  Sociology  of  the  Literature  of  Politics:  Edmund  Burke 62  is 
not  a  useful  study.  It  notes  a  possible  addition  to  W.  B.  Todd’s  bibliography 
(no.  67).  J.  G.  A.  Pocock  (HistJ)  extends  his  previous  analysis  of  Burke  in  the 
Reflections  as  a  common-law  constitutionalist  to  consider  his  ‘political 

59  Oliver  Goldsmith:  a  reference  guide,  by  Samuel  H.  Woods  Jr.  Hall.  pp.  xxiii  +  208. 
$28. 

60  Young  Edward  Gibbon:  Gentleman  of  Letters,  by  Patricia  B.  Craddock.  JHU. 
pp.  xvi  +  380.  $25. 

61  The  Writings  and  Speeches  of  Edmund  Burke.  Vol.  V:  India:  Madras  and  Bengal 
1774-1785,  ed.  by  P.  J.  Marshall.  Clarendon  (1981).  pp.  xv  +  667.  £55. 

62  The  Sociology  of  the  Literature  of  Politics:  Edmund  Burke,  by  S.  N.  A.  Rizvi. 
SSELRR  107.  USalz.  2  vols.  pp.  v  +  432. 
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economy’.  Burke  gives  ‘a  significant  revision  of  the  Scottish  perception  of 
history’,  with  commerce  seen  as  a  destructive  force,  and  the  Revolutionaries’ 
central  crime  the  issue  of  paper  assignats.  More  literary  considerations  are 
central  in  Joel  Weinsheimer’s  contention  ( SHR )  that  the  Reflections  argues 
against  originality  and  for  imitation  as  ‘rational  prejudice’  as  the  norm  in 
literature  and  government,  and  in  William  C.  Dowling’s  consideration  (YES) 
of  chivalric  ideals  in  Burke.  David  Punter  ( Criticism )  discusses  Burke  and 
others  in  an  article  on  1789  and  the  ‘sex  of  revolution’. 

There  are  two  selections  from  Thomas  Spence,  the  almost  forgotten  radical. 
Seven  works  are  reprinted  in  both.  H.  T.  Dickinson63  has  a  better  introduction, 
and  prints  another  ten  pieces,  poems  and  songs,  and  facsimiles  of  eighteen  title 
pages,  against  five  other  pieces  and  a  bibliography  in  G.  I.  Gallop’s64  selection. 
Autonomy  and  perfectibility  in  Godwin’s  Enquirer  are  considered  by  K.  E. 
Smith  ( BJECS ). 

Erasmus  Darwin’s  letters,  fully  edited  by  Desmond  King-Hele65,  are  infor¬ 
mal  and  witty,  and,  like  their  writer,  have  ‘a  pretty  steady  supply’  of  cheerful¬ 
ness.  The  range  of  subjects  -  medicine,  geology,  chemistry,  agriculture, 
meterology,  technology,  and  design  -  would  alone  make  them  worth  reading. 
Less  instructive,  but  well  illustrated,  is  a  calendar  selection  from  Gilbert 
White66. 


4.  The  Novel 

The  apology  with  which  I  began  my  review  of  work  on  the  poetry  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  equally  applicable  here.  For  example,  a  special  issue  of 
SLI  published  this  year  and  containing  seven  articles  on  Defoe’s  prose  fiction 
had  not  worked  its  way  through  the  interlibrary  loan  system  by  the  time  this 
survey  had  to  be  completed.  This  and  any  other  major  omissions  will  be 
reviewed  next  year. 

Of  the  books  I  did  see,  Jerry  C.  Beasley’s  Novels  of  the  1 740s 67  is  of  widest 
relevance.  It  is  no  less  than  an  attempt  to  do  for  the  purple  years  of  the 
eighteenth-century  novel  what  Kathleen  Tillotson  did  so  well  for  the  parallel 
decade  of  the  next  century  and  to  ‘place  major  works  in  the  clearest  and  most 
intelligible  relation’  to  some  three  hundred  others  published  between  1700 
and  1749.  Sheer  weight  of  information  poses  problems  for  author  and  reader 
alike  but  it  also  throws  up  some  intriguing  facts: 

In  the  1740s  the  pseudobiographies  dealing  explicitly  with  the  exploits 

of  robbers,  swindlers,  rapists,  murderers,  whores  and  other  rogues 

totaled  nearly  three  dozen,  or  better  than  one-tenth  of  all  the  fiction 

published  in  the  decade. 

(To  paraphrase  Bismark,  things  don’t  change  much,  but  they  do  get  worse.) 

63  The  Political  Works  of  Thomas  Spence,  ed.  by  H.  T.  Dickinson.  Avero.  pp.  xviii  + 
154.  pb  £4.75. 

64  Pigs’  Meat:  Selected  Writings  of  Thomas  Spence,  ed.  by  G.  I.  Gallop.  Spokesman 
pp.  192.  £35. 

65  The  Letters  of  Erasmus  Damin,  ed.  by  Desmond  King-Hele.  CUP  (1981).  pp.  xxxii 
+  363.  £45. 

66  Gilbert  White’s  Year,  ed.  by  John  Commander.  OUP.  pp.  134.  pb  £2.95. 

67  Novels  of  the  1740s,  by  Jerry  C.  Beasley.  UGeo.  pp.  xvii  +  238.  $18. 
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Each  of  Beasley’s  chapters  concentrates  on  a  roughly  discrete  category  of 
fiction,  ‘Tales  of  Low  Life’,  ‘Records  of  Spiritual  Life’,  and  so  on,  then 
discusses  the  appropriate  major  works  of  Fielding,  Richardson,  and  Smollett. 
His  reading  of  Smollett  is  the  most  satisfying  and  his  preference  for  Fielding 
over  Richardson  is  his  most  obvious  bias,  partly,  one  feels,  because  Fielding 
was  such  an  eclectic  manipulator  of  all  the  subgenres  Beasley  identifies  with 
such  scholarly  imperviousness  to  ennui.  Different  sorts  of  synoptic  views  are  to 
be  found  in  David  Punter’s  ‘Fictional  Representation  of  the  Law  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century’  (ECS)  which  traces  this  ‘obsession’  from  Defoe  to 
Godwin  and  comes  to  some  provocative  conclusions  about  the  treatment  of 
emotive  issues  in  the  various  kinds  of  fiction,  or  in  Samuel  L.  Macey’s  ‘Clocks 
and  Chronology  in  the  Novels  from  Defoe  to  Austen’  ( ECLife )  which  is 
illuminating,  quirky,  and  irritating  by  turns.  The  English  Novel  and  the 
Movies 68  contains  three  short  chapters  on  relevant  novels  which  may  have 
some  useful  things  to  say  about  their  filmed  versions  but  betray  simplistic 
responses  to  the  original  texts.  Gillian  Parker’s  thesis  that  Bunuel’s  ‘decon- 
structive  approach’  to  Robinson  Crusoe  works  well  because  of  the  monocular 
drive  of  Defoe  will  offend  most  of  the  novel’s  critics,  perhaps  deconstruction¬ 
ists  most  of  all,  and  the  straining  logic  of  Annette  Insdorf  and  Sharon  Good¬ 
man  in  their  critique  of  Tony  Richardson’s  1963  Tom  Jones  (‘this  relatively 
young  medium  [of  film] ...  is  appropriate  . . .  since  the  novel  was  just  emerging 
as  a  new  literary  form  when  Fielding  wrote’)  produces  fatuity.  Any  reader 
interested  in  comparisons  of  novel  with  film  would  be  better  advised  to  consult 
books  such  as  the  one  by  Dieter  Hafner  reviewed  last  year  ( YW  62.275). 

Female  writers  of  fiction  are  given  their  due,  at  least  in  terms  of  physical 
space,  in  three  of  the  general  studies  already  mentioned  (by  Beasley,  Punter, 
and  Macey).  Katharine  M.  Rogers  writes  more  engaged  defences,  first,  in  an 
essay  on  Sarah  Fielding,  Charlotte  Smith,  and  Frances  Brooke  (W&L),  and 
second,  in  a  chapter  on  ‘The  Feminine  Novel’69  which  delivers  what  it 
promises,  a  catalogue  of  the  ways  in  which  women  expressed  their  frustrations 
and  aspirations.  Unfortunately  it  is  too  much  of  a  catalogue  and  Rogers’s 
defensive  uneasiness  (‘It  is  easy  to  ridicule  ...  It  is  easy  to  deride  these  novels’) 
is  sometimes  only  too  justified  by  the  efforts  of  obscure  female  writers.  Quiet 
Rebellion  by  Mary  Anne  Schofield70  is  another  feminist  study:  each  of  its 
chapters  deals  with  a  different  generic  way  in  which  Eliza  Haywood’s  divided 
heroines  confronted  or  adapted  to  the  oppressive  male  world.  Schofield  does 
full  justice  to  Haywood’s  talent  for  ‘portrayal  of  inner  life’  and  to  her  develop¬ 
ing  technical  control.  She  then  concludes  with  the  claim  that  Haywood’s 
‘fictional  studies  of  female  experience  provide  the  most  conprehensive  (sic) 
treatment  of  womanhood  in  the  period’:  the  disquieting  misprint  could  not 
have  been  better  timed.  Jerry  C.  Beasley  labelled  these  same  fictions  ‘frothy 
tales’.  The  truth  surely  lies  somewhere  between  such  extremes,  and  moderate 
claims  are  all  that  are  advanced  by  Gerard  A.  Barker  (MLS)  for  Sarah 


68  The  English  Novel  and  the  Movies,  ed.  by  Michael  Klein  and  Gillian  Parker.  Ungar. 
pp.  383.  pb  £6.30. 

69  Feminism  in  Eighteenth- Century  England,  by  Katharine  M.  Rogers.  Harvester, 
pp.  291.  £25. 

70  Quiet  Rebellion:  The  Fictional  Heroines  of  Eliza  Fowler  Haywood,  by  Mary  Anne 
Schofield.  UPA.  pp.  x  +  137.  $19. 
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Fielding’s  Adventures  of  David  Simple  in  another  contribution  to  the  gen¬ 
ealogy  of  the  Man  of  Feeling,  or  by  Leland  E.  Warren  (SECC)  for  the  oblique 
satire  in  Charlotte  Lennox’s  Female  Quixote  on  the  hypocrisies  of  the  linguistic 
parameters  imposed  on  women  by  conventional  decorums. 

Defoe  exercises  the  usual  number  of  essayists  and  editors  and  Crusoe 
stimulates  the  usual  generic  disputes.  Michael  White  (SoR)  presents  a  lengthy 
and  absorbing  account  of  the  way  Defoe’s  Crusoe  was  ‘re-written  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  defend  marginalist  economic  theory  and  then  concludes 
(in  an  almost  ironically  pragmatic  style)  that  ‘there  are  no  such  things  as 
literary  texts  with  fixed  meanings’.  Disagreeing,  Daniel  Cottom  ( ECent ,  1981) 
reads  his  own  fixed  text  as  ‘Defoe’s  critical  irony’  on  imperialist  ideology,  and 
Catherine  E.  Moore  (ELN,  1981)  finds  a  source  for  the  ‘spiritual  auto¬ 
biography’  of  Crusoe  in  a  seventeenth-century  travel  tale.  John  J .  Burke  ( PQ ), 
on  the  way  Defoe’s  historical  fictions  such  as  the  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year  are 
‘structured  to  invite  complex  responses  to  his  narrators’,  is  of  oblique  rele¬ 
vance  to  such  contradictory  readings  of  the  fictional  history  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  to  Moll  Flanders,  which  now  appears  in  an  Everyman  paperbound 
edition  with  the  added  advantage  of  a  good  introduction  by  Pat  Rogers71. 
Similarly  intelligent,  but  in  a  muscularly  marxist-feminist  way,  is  Lois  A, 
Chaber’s  PMLA  essay  on  the  novel  as  Moll’s  search  for  an  economic  model 
among  her  three  matriarchal  influences.  David  Blewett  (HLQ,  1981)  writes  in 
a  more  conventionally  literary  historical  way  on  Moll  in  ‘Changing  Attitudes 
Towards  Marriage  in  the  Time  of  Defoe’  (here  her  story  becomes  ‘a  negative 
illustration  of  the  essential  need  for  love  in  marriage’)  and  on  Roxana  as  an 
adventurous  mirror  of  her  times  in  his  introduction  to  the  Penguin  text.12 
Raymond  Stephanson  {HLQ)  pursues  a  comparable  interest  in  Roxana’s 
psychological  degeneration  as  a  dramatization  of  contemporary  medical 
thought,  and  Colonel  Jack  suffers  the  faint  praise  of  Lars  Hartveit  ( ES )  as  ‘A 
Chequer-Work  of  Formulae’  but  is  revived,  along  with  Moll,  in  a  sprightly 
reworking  of  the  linguistic  evidence  for  Defoe  as  a  conscious  ironist  by  John 
Tinkler  (ESC).  Tinkler  and  Blewett  thus  join  the  fray  with  Howard  Koonce  or 
Maximillian  Novak  against  the  likes  of  Ian  Watt  or  John  Richetti  as  the  civil 
war  in  Defoe  studies  rolls  on. 

Ian  Watt’s  seminal  work  on  the  eighteenth-century  novel  is  also  challenged, 
implicitly  or  explicitly,  by  three  essays  which  defend  Fielding’s  Joseph 
Andrews  as  a  comic  epic  of  deeply  considered  strategies,  a  plodding  effort  by 
Birthe  Tandrup  (OL),  a  thoughtfully  expansive  one  by  Jeffrey  M.  Perl  (ECent, 
1981),  and  the  third  by  Raymond  Stephanson  on  ‘The  Education  of  the 
Reader’  (PQ).  Dianne  Osland  (JNT)  locates  a  structurally  mimetic  matrix  in 
the  same  novel’s  Discourse  (III.x)  with  Adams’  Sermon  (IILxi)  as  he  sits  ‘Tied 
Back  to  Back’  with  Joseph,  and  Judith  Weissman  ( ForumH ,  1981)  finds 
similarly  pivotal  and  linked  episodes  in  the  satiric  Gypsies  and  the  utopian  Man 
of  the  Hill  from  Tom  Jones.  Fielding’s  major  novel  and  the  use  it  makes  of 
Shakespearean  allusion,  are  also  the  subject  of  Berit  R.  Lindboe  ( SNNTS ), 
while  his  least  well-known  Jonathan  Wild 73  -  edited  by  David  Nokes  and 

71  Daniel  Defoe:  Moll  Flanders,  ed.  by  Pat  Rogers.  Dent.  pp.  xxix  +  295.  pb  £1.50. 

72  Daniel  Defoe:  Roxana,  ed.  by  David  Blewett.  Penguin,  pp.  404.  pb  £1.35. 

73  Henry  Fielding:  Jonathan  Wild,  ed.  by  David  Nokes.  Penguin,  pp.  280. 
pb  £1.95. 
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complete  with  Defoe  s  True  and  Genuine  Account  —  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  lists  of  the  Penguin  English  Library.  This  edition,  and  Leland  E.  Warren’s 
second  paper  of  the  year,  a  struggle  with  the  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon 
( ELWIU ),  should  again  recommend  themselves  to  explorers  of  the  indetermi¬ 
nate  boundaries  between  fictional  history  and  history  fictionalized,  but  Martin 
C.  Battestin  (SB,  1981)  is  required  reading  for  many  more  as  he  draws  on  his 
editorial  experience  of  Fielding’s  novels  to  assay  some  principles  for  literary 
annotation.  (See  also  the  paper  by  Pat  Rogers  noted  in  the  later  paragraph  on 
Sterne  studies.)  Ian  Donaldson  ( EIC )  provides  the  ideal  transition  from 
Fielding  to  Richardson  for  my  purposes  with  his  lucid  rehearsal  of  the  moral 
and  philosophical  ends  figured  forth  in  the  literal  endings  devised  by  the  rival 
novelists. 

The  productivity  of  the  multinational  Richardson  industry  continues  to  rise. 
From  England,  America,  and  Switzerland  it  generates  five  books  this  year 
which  might  have  been  planned  as  contributions  to  a  course  in  applied  modem 
theory.  Carol  Houlihan  Flynn’s  Samuel  Richardson 74  is  a  monograph  which 
qualifies  the  older  sort  of  formalism  with  historical  context  and  biography, 
whereas  Janet  Gurkin  Altman’s  Epistolarity 75  is  a  structuralist  analysis  which 
has  much  to  say  about  Richardson,  rather  less  comment  on  Smollett,  and  a  deal 
more  about  European  novels  of  letters.  Flynn  begins  with  a  biographical 
inquiry,  follows  Richardson  through  a  career  which  confirms  the  received 
parabola  (the  apprentice  work,  Pamela,  the  masterpiece,  Clarissa,  the  decline 
into  Grandison )  and  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  ‘The  Private  Letter  in  Life 
and  Art’.  Her  central  thesis  is  well  sustained: 

He  deliberately  chose  commonplace  feminine  models,  adopting  the 
sexual  stereotypes  of  his  age,  but  he  transformed  them  in  his  fiction  . . . 
Richardson  articulates  a  tension  between  sincerity  and  artifice,  morality 
and  art,  compulsion  and  freedom  . . .  Disguised  in  his  novels  and  letters, 
and  licensed  by  his  moral  imperative,  Richardson  could  invent  a  bolder, 
freer  personality. 

Indeed,  it  is  somewhat  oversustained  in  a  book  which  has  more  than  a  hint  of 
the  Richardsonian  tendency  towards  garrulous  repetition  and  a  very  un- 
Richardsonian  penchant  for  mots  which  are  hardly  bon  (‘Lovelace  prizes  the 
well-laid  plot,  not  the  well-laid  girl’).  Yet  such  quibbles  should  not  deter  too 
many  readers  of  this  thoughtful  and  comprehensive  book  which  is  particularly 
good  on  issues  such  as  ‘Richardson’s  Use  of  the  Fairy  Tale’.  Altman  too 
believes  that  the  epistolary  method  is  the  essential  glory  and  problem  of 
Richardson’s  novels  but  she  is  primarily  interested  by  ‘the  use  of  the  letter’s 
formal  properties  to  create  meaning’  in  a  more  generic  way.  This  minimizes  the 
damage  done  by  her  shakiness  on  literary  and  philosophical  history  and  puts 
the  emphasis  on  the  clarity  of  presentation  and  patient  accumulation  of  epis¬ 
tolary  properties  which  are  more  central  to  her  purposes.  The  third  volume  on 
matters  Richardsonian,  Dimiter  Daphinoff’s  Lady  Elizabeth  Echlin:  An 
Alternative  Ending  to  .. .  ‘Clarissa’'’6  is  that  rare  thing,  a  literary  curiosity  well 

74  Samuel  Richardson:  A  Man  of  Letters,  by  Carol  Houlihan  Flynn.  Princeton,  pp.  xv 
+  342.  £21.70. 

75  Epistolarity:  Approaches  to  a  Form,  by  Janet  Gurkin  Altman.  OSU.  pp.  235.  $20. 

76  Lady  Elizabeth  Echlin:  An  Alternative  Ending  to  Richardson’s  ‘Clarissa’ ,  ed.  by 
Dimiter  Daphinoff.  SSE  107.  Francke.  pp.  180.  pb  SFr38.. 
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worth  the  antiquarian  effort  spent  on  it.  Lady  Echlin  was  the  elder  sister  of 
Lady  Bradshaigh.  After  the  completion  of  Clarissa  she  produced  her  own 
version  of  the  story  from  the  point  at  which  Clarissa  escapes  from  her  impris¬ 
onment  in  the  brothel  to  Hampstead  unaware  that  Lovelace  knows  her  where¬ 
abouts.  The  rape  never  happens;  Lovelace  is  transformed  into  a  pious  penitent 
who  dies  of  an  injury  sustained  in  an  assault  by  James;  and  Clarissa  expires 
intact.  Daphinoff  seems  unduly  embarrassed  by  Echlin’s  manifest  inferiority  as 
a  writer  and  overextends  his  defensive  postures  in  the  opening  pages  of  his 
introduction.  Thereafter  he  justifies  his  edition  sensibly  enough  by  appeal  to 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  multifaceted  tactics  employed  by  Richardson  to  draw 
contemporaries  into  total  involvement  with  his  fiction. 

Involvement  of  a  radically  different  order  characterizes  the  fourth  and  most 
original  book,  Clarissa’s  Ciphers  by  Terry  Castle77.  It  begins  with  an  appro¬ 
priately  dramatic  demonstration  of  its  commitment  as  Castle  deconstructs 
Clarissa’s  self-consciously  pedantic  and  mathematical  analogue  ‘I  am  but  a 
cypher  [i.e.  a  figure  nought],  to  give  him  significance  [multiplied  import]’  as  the 
deeper  ‘metaphor  of  reading  [in  which]  . . .  She  has  become  a  cipher  to 
Lovelace,  a  sort  of  text  -  and  he,  her  exegete.’  What  follows  is  a  sustained 
assault  (pace  Harold  Bloom)  on  ‘entrenched  misogynist  readings’  which, 
Castle  believes,  have  victimized  both  the  heroine/sign  and  the  indeterminate 
text  in  which  the  male  heirs  of  Lovelace  have  continued  to  torture  her.  Terry 
Castle  writes  with  the  same  bold  intelligence  and  occasional  nuttiness  in  her 
thoroughgoing  Freudian  account  of  Pamela  in  SEL.  She  may  well  be  lionized 
and  abused  with  equal  fervour,  a  fate  which  has  already  overtaken  Terry 
Eagleton  for  his  The  Rape  of  Clarissa16  and  his  conjoining  of  ‘post-structuralist 
theories  of  textuality  ...  a  feminist  and  psychoanalytical  perspective  . . .  [and] 
historical  materialism’.  I  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  here  to  the  welter  of 
startling  ideas,  contentions,  and  red  herrings  Eagleton  throws  at  his  readers  in 
a  short  but  extravagant  book  which  takes  swipes  at  everyone  in  sight  -  from 
those  who  will  habitually  consult  this  chapter  of  YW  to  some  of  the  theor¬ 
eticians  who  champion  his  own  favoured  methodologies.  Eagleton’s  aphoristic 
style  is  delightful  but,  like  Congreve’s  wit,  it  can  obscure  his  strategies.  From 
the  disproportionate  ‘Introduction’  (39  out  of  a  total  101  pages)  to  the  per¬ 
vasive  strain  of  amused  superiority  (‘The  wager  of  this  book  is  that  it  is  just 
possible  that  we  may  now  once  again  be  able  to  read  Samuel  Richardson’)  this 
is  a  performance  of  provocative  mischief.  That  will  make  some  regard  it  as  the 
more  pernicious,  of  course;  the  remaining  essays  on  Richardson  this  year  will 
certainly  seem  anticlimactic  after  it.  Nevertheless,  note  should  be  taken  of  Jane 
Sturrock’s  patient  argument  ( DUJ )  that  Pamela  was  indeed  completed  rather 
than  ruined,  of  William  B.  Warde  ( LC ,  1981)  who  marshals  plenty  of  evidence 
to  defend  Richardson’s  ‘Revisions  in  the  Published  Texts  of  Volume  One  of . . . 
Clarissa’,  and  of  James  H.  Maddox  ( TSLL )  who  reads  the  whole  of  the  same 
novel  as  a  study  in  jealousy  (or  rather  ‘ressentiment’)  as  defined  by  Max 
Scheler  and  Rene  Girard  out  of  Nietzsche.  More  predictable  in  every  sense  is 
Penelope  Biggs’s  analysis  ( SEEC )  of  the  way  Lovelace’s  metaphorical 
euphemisms  are  undermined  to  expose  the  naked  truth  of  his  designs. 

77  Clarissa’s  Ciphers:  Meaning  and  Disruption  in  Richardson’ s  ‘Clarissa’ ,  by  Terry 
Castle.  CornU.  pp.  201.  £15. 

78  The  Rape  of  Clarissa,  by  Terry  Eagleton.  Blackwell,  pp.  ix  +  109.  hb£12,  pb£4.50. 
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Smollett  is  also  the  subject  of  substantial  publication  this  year  although 
much  of  it  is  recycled  material.  G.  S.  Rousseau  gathers  Essays  [and  notes]  of 
Two  Decades  in  a  volume  which  is  disarmingly  honest  about  its  lack  of  any 
rationale  except  that  implicit  in  its  main  title,  Tobias  Smollett19.  The  one  new 
essay,  on  ‘Quackery  and  Charlatanry  in  Some  Eighteenth-Century  Novels, 
Especially  Smollett'  is  labelled  ‘Original  Chapter’  in  the  list  of  acknowl¬ 
edgements.  It  is  the  sort  of  misinterpretable  expedient  all  such  collections  find 
difficult  to  avoid  and  an  unfortunate  introduction  to  Rousseau  at  his  scholarly 
best  among  ‘detailed  pieces  on  pineapples  and  pregnancy,  sulphur,  politicians, 
charlatans,  ghost  translators,  French  collaborators,  Victorian  editors,  and  the 
like'  which  will  be  scattered  around  the  shelves  of  those  libraries  which  have 
not  cancelled  too  many  periodical  subscriptions  in  the  past  few  years.  Smollett: 
Author  of  the  First  Distinction ,  edited  by  Alan  Bold80,  has  its  belligerent 
subtitle  undermined  by  the  hesitations  of  some  contributors,  notably  by  John 
Vladimir  Price  on  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves.  Here  too,  essays  by  David  Daiches, 
‘Smollett  Reconsidered’,  and  Paul-Gabriel  Bouce,  ‘The  Thematic  Structure  of 
Ferdinand,  Count  Fathom',  have  appeared  previously  and  been  noticed 
before.  Damian  Grant,  ‘ Roderick  Random :  Language  as  Projectile’,  and  K.  G. 
Simpson,  ‘The  Scot  as  English  Novelist’,  provide  the  best  of  the  new  essays  and 
Simpson  is  the  only  contributor  who  convincingly  heeds  the  editorial  appeal  of 
Alan  Bold  for  vigorous  assessment  of  Smollett’s  peculiarly  Scottish  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  European  tradition.  Eric  Rothstein  ( UTQ )  certainly  finds  a  Scots 
defensive  response  to  hostile  South  British  archetypes  at  the  heart  of 
Humphrey  Clinker ,  and  Thomas  R  Preston  (PQ)  gives  us  a  preview  of  his 
forthcoming  Delaware  edition  of  the  same  novel  which  is,  he  claims,  ‘built 
from  myriads  of  facts  displaced  into  a  fictional  narrative’ .  Smollett  is  beginning 
to  challenge  Peacock  as  the  jackdaw  of  the  English  novel.  Perhaps  this  helps 
explain  the  similarities  between  the  prenatal  dreams  which  introduce  the 
protean  heroes  of  Roderick  Random  and  Defoe’s  earlier  Memoirs  of  a 
Cavalier :  Ian  Haywood  ( AN&Q )  notes  the  correspondence  but  fails  to  make 
anything  else  of  it 

Among  the  occasional  writers  of  fiction  and  the  less-celebrated  novelists 
who  worked  in  the  shadow  of  Johnson,  the  Doctor  himself  is,  predictably 
enough,  most  popular.  J.  S.  Cunningham  writes  very  well  for  a  non-specialist 
readership  on  the  reflexive  complexities  of  the  ironic  narrative  in  Rasselas81 
His  book’s  double  focus  admits  the  close  relationship  between  this  fiction  and 
the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  but,  very  wisely,  Cunningham  forces  few  direct 
parallels  or  contrasts  and  is  content  instead  to  concentrate  on  suggestive 
analogues  such  as  Johnson’s  subversion  of  the  reader’s  fictional  models  and 
expectations  in  both  works.  R.  D.  Stock’s  chapter  on  Hume  and  Johnson26 
contains  a  section  on  the  same  two  texts  which  also  considers  Rasselas  against 
Candide.  Mark  J.  Temmer  ( RLC )  ‘revisits’  the  comparison,  but  in  his  case 
from  the  perspective  of  a  Voltaire  scholar.  A  much  wider  gulf  separates  the  two 
publications  on  Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Stephen  Coote,  in  his 

79  Tobias  Smollett:  Essays  of  Two  Decades,  by  G.  S.  Rousseau.  Clark,  pp.  xii  207. 
£7.95. 

80  Smollett:  Author  of  the  First  Distinction,  ed.  by  Alan  Bold.  Vision,  pp.  233.  £1 3.95. 

81  Samuel  Johnson:  ‘The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes’  and  ‘Rasselas’ ,  by  J.  S.  Cunning¬ 
ham.  SEL  75.  Arnold,  pp.  64.  pb  £1.95. 
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introduction  to  the  Penguin  edition82,  is  prepared  to  concede  that  the  history 
of  Primrose,  ‘if  . . .  not  untouched  by  the  comic  ...  is  genuinely  moving’,  and  is 
therefore  unpersuaded  by  recent  ironic  readings  of  the  Vicar.  Not  so  Thomas 
Maher  Gilligan  ( Expl )  who  finds  the  hero’s  name  an  allusion  to  Ophelia’s 
‘ungracious  pastors’  in  the  speech  which  warns  against  ‘the  primrose  path  of 
dalliance’.  Gilligan’s  fulmination  against  misreading  is  a  double-edged 
polemic.  Evelina  also  appears  in  a  paper  edition  this  year,  and  in  the  excellent 
World’s  Classics  series,  edited  by  Edward  A.  and  Lilian  D.  Bloom83.  These 
editors  place  Burney  very  firmly  in  the  literary  context  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  So  too  does  Catherine  Parke  (ECS)  within  her  convolutedly  struc¬ 
turalist  ‘Model  for  Reading  the  Eighteenth-Century  Novel  of  Education’. 
Mary  Poovey  (’ W&E )  explores  a  different  theme  and  the  different  ways  in 
which  Burney  in  Eveline  and  Mary  Shelley  in  Falkner  first  make  central  and 
then  evade  the  crisis  of  a  daughter’s  transfer  of  affections  from  father  to  lover. 

Sterne’s  star  shines  as  brightly  as  ever.  Mark  Loveridge  s  Laurence  Sterne 
and  the  Argument  about  Design  was  unavailable  for  review  but  there  is  a  clutch 
of  papers  to  notice.  Three  of  them  find  something  new  to  say  about  Tristram 
Shandy  and  Locke.  In  a  densely  worked  essay,  Arnold  E.  Davidson  ( IFR , 
1981)  accepts  the  line  of  modern  criticism  which  reads  many  of  the  allusions  to 
systematic  Locke  as  comic,  and  he  argues  that  Sterne  was  much  more  attracted 
to  the  emphasis  on  randomness  of  association  in  Locke’s  ‘second  theory  of 
association’  appended  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Essay  and  later  extended  by 
Hume.  Elsewhere,  and  by  appeal  to  Locke  on  knowledge  blocked  by  physical 
trauma,  Lila  V.  Graves  (JNT)  defends  Volume  VII  against  those  who  have 
condemned  it  as  a  tired  coda;  and  Marco  P.  Loverso  (ESC)  finds  Lockean 
influences  permeating  the  Sermons  of  Mr  Yorick  before  their  appearance  in 
Shandy.  In  an  essay  of  much  wider  scope,  Pat  Rogers  (EIC)  writes  with  erudite 
skill  on  Sterne’s  ‘tampering  with  the  stock  habits  of  language’  in  ways  which  are 
central  to  the  reader’s  response  and  yet  largely  ignored  by  editors.  Meanwhile, 
in  papers  which  concern  themselves  only  with  Shandy ,  Stuart  Peterfreund 
(EC Life,  1981)  nominates  the  novel  as  a  major  contribution  to  late-century 
disputes  about  history  and  historiography;  Melvyn  New  (ECS)  uncovers  sur¬ 
prising  levels  of  possibility  in  the  allusions  to  Warburton;  Lila  V.  Graves 
(Expl)  uncovers  a  plethora  of  significances  in  the  reference  to  ‘the  worst  of 
Whiston’s  comets’  shortly  before  Tristram’s  birth;  and  Leigh  A.  Ehlers  (SAB, 
1981)  does  her  best  to  contradict  Clara  Reeve’s  opinion  that  Sterne  had  little 
regard  for  the  women  at  Shandy  Hall.  Elizabeth  W.  Harries  (ELH)  is  much 
more  lively  in  her  insistence  that  the  unfinished  appearance  of  both  Shandy 
and  Sentimental  Journey  had  religious  implications,  and  John  A.  Dussinger 
(ArielE)  thoroughly  reviews  the  contexts  of  the  ‘Great  SENSORIUM’  passage 
from  the  latter  work. 

Anne  Radcliffe  dominates  this  year’s  work  on  the  Gothic  novel,  even  the 
more  expansive  surveys.  Joseph  Garver  (ES),  for  example,  discriminates 
carefully  between  ‘interest’  and  its  derivatives  as  he  traces  the  ‘interesting’ 
heroine  from  Richardson  to  ‘that  vogue  for  victimization  ...  in  the  1780s  . . . 

82  Oliver  Goldsmith:  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ed.  by  Stephen  Coote.  Penguin,  pp.  213. 
pb  £1.50. 

83  Fanny  Burney:  Evelina,  ed.  by  Edward  A.  Bloom  and  Lilian  D.  Bloom.  WC.  OUP. 
pp.  xxxviii  +  421.  pb  £2.50. 
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culminating  in  the  novels  of  Anne  Radcliffe’.  R.  D.  Stock28  covers  similar 
terrain  in  his  chapter  on  ‘Spiritual  Horror  in  the  Novel’  but  is  less  the  historian 
and  more  the  critic  of  Radcliffe  as  'the  best  exemplar’  of  an  oddity,  ‘the 
rationalized  Gothic’.  David  Durant  ( SEL )  supports  this  approach  with  a 
weight  of  varied  evidence  and  in  a  second  essay  (EC Life,  1981)  argues  that 
aesthetic  responsiveness  becomes  the  heroism  of  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho. 
Physical  setting,  according  to  Durant,  is  therefore  an  important  indicator.  John 
Thomson  (AUMLA,  1981)  concurs  in  his  more  cautiously  descriptive  analysis 
of  ‘Seasonal  and  Lighting  Effects  in  Anne  Radcliffe’s  Fiction’,  and  Janet  Todd 
(W&L),  writing  on  ‘The  Gothic  Manservant  in  . . .  The  Italian ’,  mines  an 
inventive  version  of  feminine  role-playing  from  Radcliffe’s  portrayal  of  male 
relationships. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  appearance  of  The  Castle  of  Otranto  in  paperback84 
should  coincide  with  R.  D.  Stock’s  prolonged  attack  on  ‘that  uncommonly  silly 
book’  and  (very  nearly)  with  the  comprehensive  condemnation  which  emerges 
from  the  application  of  incongruity  theory  to  Gothic  fiction  by  Paul  Lewis 
(Genre,  1981).  The  paperbound  edition  of  Caleb  Williams 85  fares  better. 
Marilyn  Butler  ( EIC )  argues  crisply  for  the  novel’s  place  in  Godwin’s  writing 
throughout  the  1790s  as  an  underestimated  piece  of  fictionalized  political 
philosophy;  but,  persuasive  as  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  television 
adaptation  will  do  much  more  for  its  sales  potential.  ‘Monk’  Lewis  receives 
milder  compliments  -  as  a  poet  and  illustrator  -  from  W.  B.  Carnochan  and 
David  W.  Donaldson  (BC,  1981).  However,  since  the  Women’s  Movement  in 
academe  has  had  such  a  profound  effect  on  recent  criticism  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  novel,  it  is  entirely  fitting  (if  not  inevitable)  that  this  portion  of  this 
chapter  should  close  with  notice  of  an  essay  on  a  woman  by  a  woman.  Indeed, 
there  is  piquant  relevance  in  the  coincidental  appearance  of  Marilyn  Butler’s 
paper  on  Caleb  Williams  as  a  successful  animation  of  Political  Justice  (see 
above)  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  Mary  Poovey’s  feminist  explanation 
(Novel)  for  the  disjunctions  in  the  unfinished  Maria,  as  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
tried  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  sentimental  novel  with  her  Rights  of  Women. 


5.  Drama 

1982  was  a  leaner  year  for  work  on  the  drama  than  its  immediate  predeces¬ 
sors.  The  Stage  in  the  18th  Century 86  includes  papers  on  European  dramatists, 
and  a  comparison  between  the  Kabuki  theatre  of  Edo  and  the  English  stage  (by 
David  Waterhouse).  John  Loftis  focuses  on  Cato  in  discussing  the  political  uses 
of  tragedy  in  England  and  the  American  colonies,  and  Richard  Morton’s 
survey  of  Restoration  dramatizations  of  Latin  historical  themes  concludes  with 
Cato,  which  incorporates  the  polar  images  of  the  Roman  as  tyrant  and  as 
philosopher.  Developments  in  tragedy  are  the  subject  of  two  articles:  Janet 
Ruth  Heller  (ECTT)  considers  the  bias  against  spectacle  in  tragedy;  Laura 
Brown  (SEL)  sees  the  rise  of  ‘she  tragedy’  as  coinciding  with  the  transition 

84  Horace  Walpole:  The  Castle  of  Otranto,  ed.  by  W.  S.  Lewis  and  Joseph  W.  Reed. 
WC.  OUP.  pp.  xvi  +  115.  pb  £1.50. 

85  William  Godwin:  Caleb  Williams,  ed.  by  David  McCracken.  WC.  OUP.  pp.  xxx  + 
351.  pb  £2.50. 

86  The  Stage  in  the  1 8th  Century,  ed.  J.  D.  Browning.  McMaster University  Association 
for  18th-Century  Studies.  Garland  (1981).  pp.  242.  $25. 
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from  heroic  to  bourgeois  drama,  yet  not  as  an  ‘isolated  aesthetic  incident’.  In 
an  essay  on  Jane  Shore  and  The  Fair  Penitent,  Janet  E.  Aikins  ( PLL )  argues 
that  Nicholas  Rowe  presents  their  tragedies  as  ‘the  static  experience  of  charac¬ 
ter’,  so  achieving  ‘important  innovations  in  tragic  plot  progression’.  From  an 
analysis  of  London  Stage  evidence,  Kevin  Pry  (77V)  concludes  that  the  rise  of 
the  afterpiece  tradition  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  was  largely  a  result  of 
competitive  pressures. 

Richard  E.  Brown  ( ELWIU )  posits  an  identification  between  Colley  Cibber 
and  the  charming  fops  in  his  comedies,  which  roles  he  performed.  Cibber’s 
Love’s  Last  Shift  and  The  Careless  Husband  are  considered  by  Helga  Drougge 
(, SN )  as  social  documents  which  ‘solve’  problems  of  relations  between  men  and 
women  by  evading  the  issues,  but  also  present  an  interesting  picture  of  a  ‘new 
social  ideal’.  Michael  Denning’s  article  ( L&IL)  on  the  Beggar’s  Opera  also 
insists  on  the  historicity  of  the  play,  arguing  that  the  vehicle  of  the  social  satire  - 
thieves  and  highwaymen  -  was  new  in  the  1720s. 

E.  R.  Wood’s  selection,  Plays  by  David  Garrick  and  George  Colman  the 
Elder81,  prints  modernized  texts  of  The  Lying  Valet,  The  Irish  Widow,  Bon  Ton 
or  High  Life  Above  Stairs  (by  Garrick),  The  Jealous  Wife  (by  Colman),  and 
The  Clandestine  Marriage  (a  collaboration).  The  date  and  cast  of  the  first 
performance  is  given,  but  there  is  little  other  annotation.  The  introduction 
treats  the  plays  as  acting  rather  than  as  literary  texts.  Harry  William  Pedicord 
discusses  two  of  Garrick’s  Shakespeare  adaptations,  using  prompt-books  and  a 
manuscript  book  of  Garrick’s  parts  and  cues.  The  production  of  King  John  is 
‘an  excellent  example  of  Garrick’s  approach’  (77),  and  Garrick’s  alterations  in 
King  Lear  were  made  ‘most  gradually’  (TN). 

The  practice  of  acting  is  almost  as  much  studied  as  the  plays.  Michael  G. 
Kefcham’s  article  ( MLQ ,  1981)  on  gesture  in  the  Spectator  may  be  said  to 
illustrate  the  theoretical  approach,  and  Joseph  R.  Roach  Jr’s  (77),  on  Garrick’s 
mechanical  wig,  the  practical  (Roach  also  considers  theories  of  psychological 
expressiveness).  The  Stage  in  the  18th  Century 86  includes  a  well-illustrated 
article  by  Kalman  Bumim  on  John  Philip  Kemble.  Finally,  there  are  two 
biographies  of  George  Frederick  Cooke,  whose  conflicts  with  J.  P.  Kemble  at 
Covent  Garden  marred  even  the  most  successful  years  of  a  career  that  never 
reached  its  full  potential.  Both  Hare88  and  Wilmeth89  make  good  use  of 
Cooke’s  diary  and  of  contemporary  sources,  and  their  conclusions,  and  much 
of  the  evidence  they  present,  are  similar,  although  there  are  some  differences 
of  emphasis.  Wilmeth’s  biography  is  illustrated. 


87  Plays  by  David  Garrick  and  George  Colman  the  Elder ,  ed.  bv  E.  R.  Wood.  British 
and  American  Playwrights,  1750-1920.  CUP.  pp.  ix  4-  217.  £17.50. 

88  George  Frederick  Cooke:  The  Actor  and  the  Man,  by  Arnold  Hare.  STR  (1980). 
pp.  viii  +  255.  £9.75. 

89  George  Frederick  Cooke:  Machiavel  of  the  Stage,  by  Don  B.  Wilmeth.  Greenwood 
(1980).  pp.  xv  +  364.  £24.95. 
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Romantic  Period 


VINCENT  NEWEY,  BRYAN  BURNS,  and  PHILIP  DODD 

The  chapter  has  three  sections:  1.  Verse  and  Drama,  by  Vincent  Newey; 
2.  Prose  Fiction,  by  Bryan  Burns;  3.  Prose,  by  Philip  Dodd. 


1.  Verse  and  Drama 

ABELL  and  the  MLA  International  Bibliography  apart,  the  main  general 
aid  for  the  period  is  the  critical  ‘Bibliography  of  the  Romantic  Movement’ 
(Garland).  The  summer  number  of  WC  prints  an  excellent  range  of  informa¬ 
tive  and  rigorous  reviews;  and  there  are  invaluable  specialized  checklists  of 
recent  work  in  BIQ,  KSJ,  and  NCTR.  The  annual  selective  review  article  in 
SEL  can  also  be  useful. 

The  Romantics  naturally  gain  a  substantial  presence  in  David  Piper’s  lav¬ 
ishly  illustrated  book  on  British  poets  and  their  portraits1.  Hardy  remarked  of 
Augustus  John’s  drawing  of  him,  ‘I  don’t  know  whether  it’s  like  me  -  but  it’s 
what  I  feel  like’ ;  and  it  is  the  painter’s  quest  for  a  balance  of  formal  likeness  and 
inner  mood  or  spirit  that  is  brought  most  sharply  into  view  by  the  various  items 
presented  under  the  section-heading  of  ‘Byron  and  the  Romantic  Image’. 
However,  although  Piper  reveals  related  types  of  idealization  -  the  heroic 
Byron,  the  homely  yet  fated  Keats,  the  Wordsworthian  egotistical  sublime  -  he 
is  concerned  not  so  much  with  identifying  a  general  Romantic  idiom  as  with 
evaluating  the  detail  and  distinctive  qualities  of  his  chosen  material,  which  he 
does  with  an  impressive  and  easy  expertise.  In  this  elegant  volume  students  of 
the  Romantic  period  will  find  more  to  compel  their  attention  than  to  stimulate 
or  instruct  them.  (If  I  may  be  allowed  to  overstep  chronological  boundaries, 
why,  I  wonder,  no  Cowper,  when  the  famous  Romney  portrait  breaks  out  so 
strongly  from  Neoclassical  limits  to  signal  the  coming  preoccupation  with  the 
mystery  within,  the  life  of  feeling?) 

Jerome  McGann’s  essay  on  the  ‘ideology’  of  the  Romantic  tradition  (SIR)  - 
the  prelude  to  publication  of  a  full-scale  study  -  uses  examples  from  Words¬ 
worth,  Shelley,  and  Byron  to  argue  that  the  poetry  of  the  period  represents 
powerful  strategies  for  occluding  and  disguising  the  authors’  inevitable 
involvement  in  a  nexus  of  social  pressures  and  concerns.  In  Fred  V.  Randel’s 
‘Coleridge  and  Nightingales’  (SIR)  Coleridge’s  ‘The  Nightingale’  and  the 

1  The  Image  of  the  Poet:  British  Poets  and  Their  Portraits ,  by  David  Piper.  OUP. 
pp.  xxii  +  219.  £17.50. 
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avian  poetry  of  which  it  is  the  influential  prototype  supply  the  wherewithal  for 
an  enterprising,  if  somewhat  cluttered,  exploration  of  the  complex  relations 
between  the  Romantics’  commitment  to  organic  wholeness  and  their  admit¬ 
tance  of  an  ‘agnostic’,  or  combative,  spirit  into  their  poetic  experience  and 
practice.  Randel  is  not  altogether  afraid  of  a  fight  himself,  for  he  aims  some 
quick  blows  at  Harold  Bloom’s  reading  of  the  Romantics’  position  vis-a-vis 
their  precursors.  Combat  is  also  Nancy  Rosenblum’s  subject,  in  ‘Romantic 
Militarism’  ( JHI ),  by  which  she  means  an  imaginative  and  psychological 
stance  that  confronts  both  civilian  routine  and  established  authority.  The 
Romantics  seized  on  ‘encounter’  as  the  single  mode  of  action  commensurate 
with  their  infinite  energies:  in  Wordsworth’s  Convention  of  Cintra  we  have  a 
militant  vox  populi  characteristic  of  a  first  phase,  shaped  by  the  influence  of 
the  French  Revolution,  while  subsequent  writers  (mostly  continental)  express 
a  more  beleaguered  but  also  more  aggressive  temper.  This  is  an  economical 
and  roundly  suggestive  article.  Ronald  Paulson’s  piece  on  the  painter  John 
Trumbull  and  representations  of  the  American  Revolution  (SIR)  offers  a  lot  of 
information  but  relatively  little  to  think  about,  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
Revolution  was  viewed  in  contrasting  ways.  He  does  open,  however,  with  a 
bolder  perspective:  the  question  of  ‘to  what  extent  revolutionaries  see  them¬ 
selves  as  a  force  of  energy  embodied  in  sexually  potent  male  youth,  and  to  what 
extent  they  censor  this  vision,  which  is  the  contribution  of  outsiders’.  Sex  and 
censoring  lie  at  the  very  heart  of  David  Punter’s  deconstructionist  version  of 
how  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution  were  received  in  Britain  ( Criticism ). 
Texts  by  Burke,  Coleridge,  Cowper,  and  others  are  made  to  reveal  the  under¬ 
lying  ‘sexual  shape’  of  this  reception,  which  involved  the  exiling  of  desire.  In 
other  words,  the  English  intelligentsia  were  really  responding  out  of  a  fearful 
sense  of  the  lifting  of  constraints  on  self-disclosure. 

Sexuality  looms  pretty  large  this  year.  The  winter  issue  of  BIQ  is  almost 
wholly  devoted  to  it.  Anne  K.  Mellor  opens  with  an  attack  on  attempts  to 
interpret  Blake’s  vision  as  genuinely  androgynous,  when  his  is  clearly  a  sexist 
portrayal  of  women  as  passively  dependent  or  as  contentious  and  evil.  Alicia 
Ostriker  takes  a  more  flexible  approach,  sketching  in  detail  four  sets  of 
Blakean  attitudes  towards  sexual  experience  and  gender  relations:  Blake’s 
celebrations  of  sexuality,  which  prophesy  Freud  and  especially  Reich;  the 
‘emanation’  as  the  feminine  principle  in  man,  which  may  be  associated  with 
Jung’s  conception  of  the  ‘anima’;  sex  as  a  tender  trap;  the  Blake  who  did 
subordinate  female  to  male  energies.  Nelson  Hilton  investigates  (how  play¬ 
fully?)  some  ‘sexual  connotations’  in  Blake.  Michael  Ackland  writes  usefully 
on  Blake’s  debt  to  Mary  Wollstonecraft  in  The  Four  Zoas,  convincing  us  that 
this  work  realizes  the  full  radical  potential  of  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
Women  by  freeing  its  ideas  from  the  constraining  framework  of  conservative 
morality. 

The  new  Everyman  selection  of  Blake’s  poems,  edited  by  P.  H.  Butter2,  is 
excellent  -  perfectly  judged  as  a  text  for  students,  teachers,  and  the  general 
reader.  It  is  good  to  have  so  generous  a  range  of  material,  not  only  the  Songs 
and  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell  but  most  of  the  shorter  prophetic  books  and 
expensive  extracts  from  the  longer  ones,  including  Milton  and  Jerusalem.  The 
particular  merit  of  this  volume,  however,  is  the  freshness  and  verve  of  its 

2  William  Blake:  Selected  Poems,  e d.byP.  H.  Butter.  Dent.  pp.  xxxiv  +  267.  pb  £2.50. 
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introduction,  where  Blake  the  poet  stands  out  vividly  in  many  roles,  as  stylist, 
prophet,  seeker-after-truth,  unobscured  by  any  unnecessary  density  of  analysis 
or  historical  fact.  The  notes  are  everywhere  to  the  point,  although  the  thematic 
content  of  the  prophetic  bookstand  the  problems  or  events  Blake  is  respond¬ 
ing  to,  could  perhaps  have  been  more  fully  explained  (a  difficult  area  for  the 
editor  of  a  selection,  and  one  in  which  W.  H.  Stevenson’s  complete  annotated 
edition  is  strong).  But  an  outstandingly  serviceable  Selected  Poems,  this  -  and  a 
stimulating  one. 

Morris  Eaves’s  William  Blake’s  Theory  of  Art3 4  is  a  scholarly  achievement  of 
the  first  order,  definitely  a  book  for  the  specialist.  Its  basic  point  is  not  in  itself 
very  striking:  Blake  re-establishes  Enlightenment  principles  on  Romantic 
grounds,  replacing  ‘mimetic’  with  ‘expressive’  theory.  Where  Eaves  does  excel 
is  in  his  pursuit  of  the  rudiments,  structure,  and  implications  of  Blake’s  theory, 
which  he  carries  forward  in  three  sections,  on  the  artist,  the  work  of  art,  and  the 
audience,  showing  how  Blake  consistently  redefined  these  entities  and  the 
relations  between  them.  Placed  within  a  spectrum  of  informative  contexts  from 
past,  present,  and  future  (Reynolds  to  Raymond  Chandler,  ‘decorum’  to 
arcane  symbolism),  Blake  emerges  as  central  to  our  understanding  of  the 
conceptual  roots  and  extremes  of  the  Romantic  aesthetic,  not  least  because  of 
his  preference  for  the  ‘grammar  of  identity  which  tells  us  what  the  imagination 
is’  rather  than  (as  in  Coleridge)  the  ‘grammar  of  process’  which  tells  what  the 
imagination  does.  Eaves’s  last  chapter  -  already  published  in  PMLA  (see  YW 
61 .259-60)  -  is  particularly  creative:  it  is  among  the  best  statements  we  have 
on  the  problematics  of  poet-reader  relationship  in  the  Romantic  period. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done,  in  one  way  or  another,  on  Blake’s 
relation  to  and  uses  of  the  Bible  -  from  Northrop  Frye  and  J.  G.  Davies  down 
to  the  recent  lively  interest  in  the  biblical  sources  of  his  mature  pictorial 
symbolism.  Leslie  Tannenbaum’s  Biblical  Tradition  in  Blake’s  Early 
Prophecies 4  contributes  an  assiduous  account  of  what  the  poet  meant  when 
calling  the  Bible  ‘the  Great  Code  of  Art’,  in  so  far  as  that  meaning  is  evident 
from  the  so-called  Lambeth  books  ( America ,  Europe,  Song  of  Los,  Urizen, 
Ahania,  The  Book  of  Los).  His  opening  chapters  add  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  critical  and  exegetical  traditions,  older  and  contemporary,  that  were 
available  to  Blake;  and  this  background  then  serves  as  a  basis  for  elucidating 
Blake’s  ideas  about,  and  ways  of  exploiting,  prophetic  form,  figurative 
language,  typology,  and  history.  The  close  readings  of  individual  poems,  which 
complete  the  volume,  are  held  together  by  a  sense  of  Blake’s  commitment  to 
the  possibilities  of  re-creating  the  Bible  for  his  own  time;  for  in  Tannenbaum’s 
view  the  early  prophecies  mark  a  distinct  phase  in  his  career,  ‘his  attempt  to 
emulate  the  biblical  canon  by  combining  a  number  of  disparate  books  into  a 
coherent . . .  vision  of  human  life  from  the  Creation  to  the  Apocalypse’.  This  is 
perhaps  too  neat  an  interpretation  of  the  works,  but  it  does  raise  the  prospect 
of  an  interesting  sequel  to  the  present  study  -  a  consideration  of  Blake’s 
subsequent  efforts  to  embrace  the  entire  vision  of  the  Bible  within  a  single 
creation.  And  it  is  to  an  aspect  of  this  endeavour  that  Albert  J.  Rivero  turns  his 


3  William  Blake’s  Theory  of  Art,  by  Morris  Eaves.  Princeton  Essays  on  the  Arts. 
Princeton,  pp.  xii  +  217.  £13.50. 

4  Biblical  Tradition  in  Blake’s  Early  Prophecies,  by  Leslie  Tannenbaum.  Princeton, 
pp.  xiv  +  373.  £21.60. 
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attention  in  ‘Typology,  History,  and  Blake’s  Milton’  ( JEGP),  which  proposes 
a  new  explanation  of  the  simultaneity  of  the  poem’s  action,  grounded  in  a 
recognition  of  Blake’s  recovery  of  a  discredited  typological  tradition  that  saw 
history  and  events,  not  as  sequence,  but  as  repetition  of  an  unchanging  pattern. 

In  an  article  referring  to  the  whole  of  Blake’s  career  Aaron  Fogel  (SIR) 
highlights  the  importance  of  ‘pictures  of  speech’,  both  images  for  kinds  of 
speech  and  the  disposition  of  voices  within  a  poem.  This  facet  of  Blake’s 
‘poetic’  came  into  being  in  the  Protestant  context,  where  the  dialogue-forms 
for  worship  were  re-examined  and  rebuilt  because  they  were  no  longer  inviol¬ 
able.  The  iconography  of  ‘winged  creatures’  from  Poetical  Sketches  to  the 
Pickering  Ms.  is  the  topic  of  a  careful  essay  (BlakeS,  1980)  by  Judith  Wardle, 
who  distinguishes  between  a  use  of  Christian  tradition  for  expressing  simple 
delight  and  a  complex  application  of  motifs  drawn  from  the  Renaissance. 
Elaine  M.  Kauvar  ( BlakeS ,  1980)  looks  at  Blake’s  recurrent  ‘garden’  symbol¬ 
ism,  pointing  out  its  embodiment  of  several  concepts  of  harmony  -  natural, 
social,  and  artistic. 

Leopold  Damrosch  Jr  (SIR)  supplies  one  of  the  year’s  outstanding  articles. 
He  brings  Bums  and  Blake  successfully  together  as  masters  of  the  lyric  of 
‘impersonal  subjectivity’,  a  separable  mode  in  which  there  exists  a  consciously 
contrived  distance  between  the  poet’s  self  and  the  emotion  expressed.  In  this 
type  of  poem  lay  one  important  solution  to  the  problem  of  recovering  lyricism 
in  the  later  eighteenth  century  (other  Romantics  took  a  different  route  by 
basing  expression  in  a  special  identity  between  inner  and  outer  reality).  Blake’s 
achievement  is  described  more  specifically  as  the  discovery  of  a  symbolic 
manner  wherein  song  and  reflection  are  inextricably  fused. 

The  Songs  feature  in  two  further  articles:  Jenijoy  La  Belle  demonstrates 
their  influence  upon  the  nonsense  poems  of  Theodore  Roethke,  while  Myra 
Glazer  and  Gerda  Norvig  compare  Copies  A,  B,  and  T  to  bring  home  the 
extent  of  Blake’s  regard  for  structural  design  and  sequence  (both  BlakeS, 
1980).  But  Blake  scholarship  has,  of  course,  been  dominated  for  many  years 
now  by  an  intense,  sometimes  crusading,  struggle  with  the  complexities  and 
power  of  the  prophecies,  and  the  no  less  demanding  issue  of  their  traditions, 
analogues,  and  contexts.  Kathleen  Raine,  who  has  done  much  to  uncover 
Blake’s  links  with  esoteric  religions  and  philosophy,  writes  this  time  for  the 
non-specialist,  in  a  lucid  celebratory  paper  on  ‘Blake:  The  Poet  as  Prophet’ 
(E&S).  This  is  a  memorable  introduction  with  some  nice  touches,  especially 
the  distinction  between  ‘imaginary’  and  ‘imaginal’  truth,  the  latter  being  the 
prophet’s  proper  sphere  in  his  pursuit  of  a  corporate  rather  than  subjective 
wisdom  and  language.  To  talk  of  Blake’s  career  as  not  only  a  progressive 
deepening  but  also  a  clarifying  of  his  understanding  of  the  inner  universe  may, 
however,  be  misleading,  for  the  more  insistently  Blake  proclaims  the  status  of 
‘divine  vision’  the  greater  the  disembodied  complexity  of  the  vision  itself.  The 
scope  of  Norman  O.  Brown’s  dizzying  exploratory  address  on  ‘The  Prophetic 
Tradition’  (SIR)  is  amply  signalled  by  his  opening  sentence:  ‘We  will  not  get 
“Blake  and  Tradition”  right  until  we  see  the  tradition  as  . . .  including  Judaism, 
Christianity  and  Islam;  and  heresies  in  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam.’ 

Tackling  a  crucial  event  in  Thel,  Michael  Ferber  (BlakeS,  1980)  reveals  that 
the  creatures  interrogated  by  the  ‘heroine’  for  clues  to  her  condition  are  all 
closely  associated  with  Christ  and  the  sun,  in  such  a  way  as  to  underline 
through  symbolism  that  she  is  a  spiritual  failure.  Complementary  essays  by 
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Thomas  V.  Lange  and  Joseph  Viscomi,  in  BIQ,  sift  the  evidence  relating  to  the 
genesis  and  history  of  the  two  forged  plates  in  America,  Copy  B,  with  the  result 
that  these  now  seem  to  have  been  added  between  1874  and  1 878.  In  the  phrase 
‘The  Unwearied  Sun’  of  Milton  plate  29,  V.  A.  De  Luca  ( ELN )  finds  an  echo  of 
the  first  stanza  of  Addison’s  ‘The  Spacious  Firmament’ ,  in  the  light  of  which  we 
may  more  fully  appreciate  the  force  of  Blake’s  challenge  to  the  ‘Deistic 
wasteland’  asserted  by  the  earlier  writer;  and  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the 
word  ‘Ololon’  (Milton’s  emanation)  come  under  the  steady  scrutiny  of  Donald 
H.  Reiman  and  Christina  Shuttleworth  Kraus  (BIQ),  who  guide  us  to  a  more 
positive  view  of  this  designation,  as  suggesting  not  merely  ‘mourning’  or 
‘lamentation’  but  appeals  for  self-knowledge  and  the  appropriate  expression 
of  grateful  joy  at  the  point  of  redemptive  wholeness  where  male  and  female 
unite.  V.  A.  De  Luca  also  responds,  in  BIQ,  to  the  question  of  Blake’s  two 
separate  arrangements  of  plates  for  Jerusalem,  Chapter  II,  formulating  a  fine 
scholarly  plan  of  the  poet’s  process  of  reconstruction  and  arguing  eloquently 
for  recognition  of  his  dedicated  interest  in  principles  of  symmetrical  dispo¬ 
sition.  Blake’s  combination  of  associations  of  ‘devil’  and  ‘Lord  of  Hosts’  is  the 
focal  point  of  Alice  Mills’s  ‘The  Spectral  Bat  in  Illustrations  to  Jerusalem ’ 
(BlakeS,  1980).  Finally,  we  are  introduced  by  Randel  Helms  ( BlakeS ,  1980)  to 
the  intriguing  fragments  and  false  starts  of  The  Everlasting  Gospel,  and  the 
constellation  of  ideas  and  imaginings  that  gripped  Blake  at  the  time  of  this 
work. 

Is  there  a  Blake  ‘industry’?  If  so,  what  is  it  like  to  be  on  the  inside?  How  far 
has  Blake  scholarship  progressed,  and  what  roads  may  be  taken  in  future 
towards  the  palace  of  wisdom?  Anyone  who  wants  answers  to  these  questions 
should  read  the  special  section  in  the  Fall  number  of  SIR,  where  ten  leading 
scholars,  under  the  editorship  of  Morris  Eaves,  sum  up  their  experiences, 
impressions,  and  hopes.  In  the  same  issue  Morris  Eaves  conducts  a  fascinating 
interview  with  David  and  Virginia  Erdman,  thus  appropriately  launching  the 
‘Homage  to  David  V.  Erdman’  that  is  the  objective  of  the  whole  of  this 
particular  volume.  In  PQ  John  E.  Grant  offers  his  individual  review  of  the 
recent  history  and  achievements  of  Blake  scholarship.  Another  noteworthy 
bibliographical  item  is  G.  E.  Bentley  Jr’s  catalogue  of  the  Ruthven  Campbell 
Todd  collection  of  books  and  papers  relating  to  Blake,  donated  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Leeds  in  1978  (BIQ). 

Robert  Osborn’s  edition  of  The  Borderers 5  admirably  maintains  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  expertise  and  service  that  we  have  come  to  associate  with  The  Cornell 
Wordsworth.  It  presents  all  the  textual  apparatus  necessary  for  a  revaluation  of 
Wordsworth’s  first  major  undertaking,  beginning  with  early  Ms.  fragments  for 
a  play,  probably  never  completed,  which  Osborn  entitles  the  Ur-Borderers. 
The  versions  of  1797-9  and  1842  are  printed  as  parallel  reading  texts  (the 
former  being  published  here  for  the  first  time  in  its  entirety),  together  with  a 
wealth  of  related  material,  including  complete  transcriptions  of  the  poet’s 
substantial  acts  of  revision.  The  editor’s  long  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
composition  bears  fruit  for  the  critic  in  a  lengthy  introduction:  its  main  point, 
that  Wordsworth  started  with  a  Gothic  and  sentimental  story  and  progressed 
along  a  thorny  route  to  psychological  and  philosophic  truth,  has  an  obvious 

5  William  Wordsworth:  The  Borderers,  ed.  by  Robert  Osborn.  The  Cornell  Words¬ 
worth.  Cornell,  pp.  xvi  +  815.  $95. 
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relevance  beyond  the  immediate  area  of  inquiry.  One  theme  on  which  Osborn 
has  comparatively  little  to  say  is  covered  in  K.  E.  Smith’s  ‘Love  in  The 
Borderers’  ( DUJ ,  1981),  where  Marmaduke’s  tragedy,  as  a  being  caught 
between  the  claims  of  personal  love  and  a  sceptical  attitude  induced  by 
Oswald,  is  explained  in  terms  of  Wordsworth’s  critical  response  to  Godwin’s 
rejection  of  basic  human  attachment  in  Political  Justice. 

Alan  G.  Hill’s  revision  and  expansion  of  Ernest  de  Selincourt’s  Letters 
reaches  The  Later  Years,  Part  IIP,  the  period  1835-9.  Several  of  the  new  items 
show  Wordsworth  supporting  the  movement  for  copyright  reform,  but  this 
volume,  unlike  its  predecessor  which  dealt  with  the  years  of  Catholic  emanci¬ 
pation  and  the  Reform  Bill,  is  notable  for  its  revelation  of  personal  rather  than 
public  concerns,  and  not  least  the  poet’s  moving  struggle  to  adjust  to  Dorothy’s 
decline  into  ‘a  state  of  childishness’.  Thoughts  of  age  loom  large,  and  with  them 
thoughts  of  reputation.  He  writes  to  John  Kenyon  in  1836  as  ‘an  old  man’ 
gratified  with  the  praise  everywhere  offered  him  for  his  service  to  man’s  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement;  in  1839  he  regrets  his  loss  of  former  anxiety 
over  the  ‘destiny’  of  his  works,  as  he  stands  ‘on  the  brink  of  that  vast  ocean’  he 
must  soon  sail.  It  is  never  a  fading  Wordsworth  whom  we  encounter,  however: 
the  words  of  1839  express  a  resilient  elegiac  wisdom  reminiscent  of  Dr  John¬ 
son  (to  whom  he  pays  respect  in  another  of  the  letters);  all  in  all,  the  Words¬ 
worth  of  this  volume  is  the  Wordsworth  of  ‘powerful  intellect’  and  ‘strong  . . . 
feelings’  described  in  Isabella  Fenwick’s  famous  tribute  as  he  approached  the 
age  of  seventy,  and  not  the  declining,  unemotional  sage  of  Crabb  Robinson’s 
equally  well-known  picture  of  the  poet  who  ‘appears  to  have  died  in  the  year 
1814’.  His  habit  of  looking  back  upon  his  earlier  writings  as  if  already  aware  of 
an  established  canon  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  critic;  but  this  self- 
consciousness,  and  the  primacy  of  private  and  inward  preoccupations,  do  not 
altogether  preclude  a  continuing  practical  involvement  in  literary  and  civic 
affairs  -  the  efforts  of  a  new  generation  of  writers,  his  scheme  to  build  a  church 
in  Cockermouth  (though  the  latter,  too,  manifests  his  interest  in  what  he  has 
left  the  world,  his  achievement  of  lasting  monuments). 

Our  image  of  the  later  Wordsworth  is  still  relatively  underdeveloped.  Three 
other  books  suggest,  however,  that  even  very  good  critics  may  be  hard  pressed 
to  find  new  things  to  say  about  the  works  of  his  great  creative  years. 

Firstly,  David  B.  Pirie’s  The  Poetry  of  Grandeur  and  of  Tenderness'1  focuses 
upon  the  conflicts  and  interplay  between  Wordsworth’s  celebration  of  an 
impersonal  universe  of  which  he  is  an  inseparable  part  and  his  commitment  to 
the  human  sympathies  which  compel  the  individual  towards  relationships  with 
others.  It  illustrates  the  manifold  force  of  the  poet’s  urge  to  transcend  natural 
reality  and  points  the  paradox  of  tenderness  itself,  which  is  likewise  a  source 
both  of  fulfilment  and  danger;  and  it  pursues  at  the  same  time  the  question  of 
the  adequacy  of  language  to  convey  the  complex  life  of  nature,  mind,  and 
experience  (to  Pirie  language  is,  refreshingly,  no  mere  code,  no  system  of  signs, 
but  an  expression  of  feelings,  perceptions,  the  subjective  spirit).  Concentrating 


6  The  Letters  of  William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth.  Vol.  6:  The  Later  Years,  Part  III, 
1835-1839,  second  edn  rev.  and  ed.  by  Alan  G.  Hill,  from  the  first  edn  by  Ernest  de 
Selincourt.  OUP.  pp.  xxvi  +  794.  £35. 

7  William  Wordsworth:  The  Poetry  of  Grandeur  and  of  Tenderness,  by  David  B.  Pirie. 
Methuen,  pp.  301.  £14.95. 
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on  such  key  poems  as  The  Ruined  Cottage,  ‘Michael’,  ‘The  Idiot  Boy’,  and 
‘Tintem  Abbey’,  together  with  autobiographical  passages  and  passages  on 
‘solitaries’,  Pirie  gives  us  a  volume  that  is  at  once  patient  and  lively,  accessible 
and  engagingly  written,  and  that  returns  us  deliberately  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
what  Wordsworth  himself  wrote,  his  own  words.  Yet  his  interests  and  points  of 
view  are  ones  with  which  any  experienced  reader  will  already  be  familiar:  he 
re-assures,  never  surprises.  This  is  perhaps  his  intention  -  to  revivify  rather 
than  re-interpret  or  strike  out  into  fresh  seams  of  knowledge.  But  it  will  leave 
many  in  his  potential  audience  unsatisfied.  And  there  are  occasions  when  his 
customary  alertness  deserts  him:  the  end  of  ‘Michael’,  for  example,  is  surely 
more  ironic  in  its  reference  to  the  shepherd’s  survival  and  saving  love  of  nature 
than  he  allows;  similarly,  the  conclusion  to  ‘Resolution  and  Independence’  is 
more  than  a  sad  prelude  to  a  preachy,  conventionally  religious  impasse.  In  such 
places,  one  feels,  the  commentaries  would  have  benefited  from  overtly  strug¬ 
gling  with  some  of  the  many  existing  accounts  of  Wordsworth’s  depth  and 
subtlety,  qualities  to  which  Pirie  is  so  often  properly  sensitive. 

Brian  Cosgrove’s  Wordsworth  is  not  unlike  David  Pirie’s  but  has  less  time 
for  tenderness.  His  study  of  the  poet’s  development,  1796-1 8 148,  runs  its 
course  between  the  antimonies  of  ‘community’  and  ‘isolation’  -  or  rather 
‘self-sufficiency’,  for  the  isolation  is  willed  by  Wordsworth  and  seen  finally  as  a 
condition  of  strength.  The  book  falls  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  investi¬ 
gates  specifically  human  versions  of  interrelatedness  -  that  endorsed  by  ‘the 
natural  order’  and  that  arising  from  the  shared  fate  of  man’s  suffering  -  and 
sees  how  these  are  questioned,  as  centres  of  value,  by  the  claims  of  transcen¬ 
dence  and  Wordsworth’s  apprehension  of  the  suffering  figure’s  heroic  poten¬ 
tial.  The  second  half  proceeds  to  the  ideal  of  self-sufficiency  itself  and  the 
factors  that  shaped  it,  among  them  the  deep  underlying  distrust  of  feeling  that 
antedates  Wordsworth’s  explicit  Stoicism  (the  ‘Elegiac  Stanzas’  of  1805  are  a 
bridge,  not  a  sudden  turning-point).  The  ideal  of  community  dwindles  at  last  to 
a  sense  of  external  historical  events,  in  The  White  Doe,  or  to  the  peripheral 
image  of  the  final  ‘home’  of  the  graveyard,  the  locus  of  negative  universal 
being.  Such  emphases  are,  as  Cosgrove  himself  affirms,  essentially  unoriginal; 
but  they  are  exploited  to  the  full  and  frequently  extended  in  unusual  directions, 
so  that  the  spring  poems  of  1802,  for  instance,  become  crucially  transitional 
moments  in  Wordsworth’s  discovery  of  the  extreme  potency  of  epiphanic 
experience.  Like  The  Poetry  of  Grandeur  and  of  Tenderness,  this  is  a  finely 
written,  unpretentious  book,  full  of  a  discreet  respect  for  Wordsworth’s  com¬ 
municative  power  and  ontological  wisdom. 

Pirie  and  Cosgrove  both  make  sustained  trial  of  Wordsworthian  ‘border’ 
states  and  situations.  This,  and  particularly  the  atemporal  region  of  imagina¬ 
tive  aspiration,  constitutes  the  general  thematic  location  of  Jonathan  Words¬ 
worth’s  handsome  volume,  The  Borders  of  Vision 9,  although  the  various 
chapters,  mostly  first  conceived  as  individual  essays,  hardly  make  a  unified 
whole.  Childhood,  visions  of  paradise,  a  personal  fall,  human  relations,  ‘usur¬ 
pation’,  the  ascent  of  Snowdon,  revisions  of  The  Prelude,  the  battle  to  write 

8  Wordsworth  and  the  Poetry  of  Self-Sufficiency ,  by  Brian  Cosgrove.  SSELRR  93. 
USalz.  pp.  viii  +  327.  pb. 

9  William  Wordsworth:  The  Borders  of  Vision,  by  Jonathan  Wordsworth.  OUP. 
pp.  xviii  +  496.  £25. 
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The  Recluse :  these  ways  are  by  no  means  untrodden,  partly  of  course  because 
of  Jonathan  Wordsworth’s  own  previous  contributions  to  scholarship  (and 
some  parts  of  this  book  have  already  been  published  in  journals  and  collec¬ 
tions).  One  wishes  sometimes,  even  now,  that  he  had  dug  a  little  deeper, 
especially  in  his  discussion  of  Wordsworth’s  ‘sense  of  election  ,  w'hich  never 
quite  confronts  the  nature  of  the  poet’s  strategies  for  self-examination  and 
self-definition,  nor  the  Puritan  heritage  from  which  they  derive.  But  the 
specialist  and  non-specialist  alike  will  find  much  to  be  grateful  for  in  The 
Borders  of  Vision.  Jonathan  Wordsworth’s  overall  knowledge  of  the  Mss.  is 
second  to  none,  and  it  is  the  firm  impress  of  this  intimate  familiarity  with  the 
‘chronology’  and  recorded  shifts  and  turns  of  Wordsworth’s  development  that 
gives  the  volume  its  distinction. 

Lee  M.  Johnson  has  indeed  come  up  with  a  new  way  of  viewing  Wordsworth, 
through  a  relating  of  his  mathematical  to  his  poetic  interests.  Wordsworth’s 
Metaphysical  Verse:  Geometry,  Nature,  and  Form10:  it  is  the  subtitle  that 
matters  as  Johnson  links  ideas  of  ‘geometrical  thought’  and  verse  structure, 
claiming  to  have  discovered,  in  crucial  poems  and  passages,  a  series  of  precise 
patterns  that  embody  a  general  ‘rational  idealism’  and,  more  locally,  varied 
types  of  content  and  meaning,  perceptual,  moral,  epistemological,  experien¬ 
tial.  Thus,  the  first  chapter  differentiates  ornamental  and  symbolic  configura¬ 
tions,  the  second  (on  The  Prelude )  connects  the  poet’s  conception  of  nature’s 
forms  with  his  supposed  loyalty  to  geometrical  modes  of  thinking,  another 
dissects  The  Excursion  in  a  search  for  the  ethical  dimension  in  his  employment 
of  these  modes,  and  so  on.  Johnson  is  a  very  impressive  master  of  the  analytical 
method  involved.  I  must  admit,  however,  to  being  one  of  those  whom  he  fears 
may  doubt  the  validity  of  the  enterprise  and  be  unable  to  break  free  from  the 
influence  of  ‘psychological  criticism’.  It  is  no  easy  thing,  after  all,  to  accept  the 
‘distinctively  mathematical  structure  of  Wordsworth’s  imagination’. 

Turning  to  the  articles,  we  may  note  first  Paul  Kelley’s  identification  in  An 
Evening  Walk  of  an  interesting  recollection  of  Charlotte  Smith’s  ‘To  the  South 
Downs’,  11.  1-6  ( N&Q ).  Brian  Cosgrove  ( ArielE )  offers  us  a  further  glimpse  of 
the  ‘border-realm’  of  Wordsworth’s  imagination,  this  time  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Alfoxden  period,  17?)8.  Here  ‘The  Idiot  Boy’,  Peter  Bell,  and  the  lines  on  the 
discharged  soldier  become  projections  of  an  ambivalent  feeling  for  the  super¬ 
natural,  an  arousal  at  once  positive  and  disturbed,  which  is  traceable  above  all 
in  ‘moonlight’  imagery.  In  a  brief  but  effective  challenge  to  the  customary 
reading  of  ‘Strange  Fits  of  Passion’,  William  P.  Dawson  (WC)  argues  that  the 
images  of  horse  and  moon  are  not  so  much  contrasted  as  linked  together  in  a 
‘perceptual  bond’,  the  breaking  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  peculiarly  shocked 
apprehension  of  Lucy’s  possible  death.  The  SSELRR  nineteenth-century 
studies  volume11  includes  B.  G.  Tandon’s  useful  charting  of  a  consistent 
pattern  of  ‘natural  supernatural’  imagery  in  the  five  Lucy  poems.  One  of  these 
subtly  elegiac  lyrics  plays  a  revealing  part  in  Peter  J.  Manning’s  weighty 
psychoanalytical  assault  on  the  problem  of  ‘Wordsworth  and  Gray’s  Sonnet  on 
the  Death  of  West’  ( SEL ).  For  Manning,  issues  of  poetic  diction  are  but  the 

*10  Wordsworth’s  Metaphysical  Verse:  Geometry,  Nature,  and  Form,  by  Lee  M. 
Johnson.  UTor.  pp.  x  +  237.  £22.50. 

11  Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  Literature,  ed.  by  James  Hogg.  SSELRR  87.5.  USalz. 
pp.  81.  pb. 
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superficial  threads  of  an  intricate  texture  of  response  that  may  be  unravelled  by 
an  appeal  to  the  Freudian  opposition  between  melancholy,  which  is  emotional 
stasis,  and  mourning,  which  combines  grief  with  an  incipient  bid  to  begin  life 
anew.  Wordsworth  rejects  or  recommends  parts  of  Gray’s  sonnet  on  the  basis 
of  these  negative  and  positive  psychic  polarities;  and  in  a  poem  like  ‘A  Slumber 
Did  My  Spirit  Seal’  he  communicates  his  own  practical  allegiance  to  the 
dynamic  attitude,  the  stance  wherein  loss  is  acknowledged  and  also  trans¬ 
cended.  The  whole  case  is  finally  complicated,  however,  by  the  fact  that  Gray 
finds  a  release  from  isolate  selfhood  in  the  very  act  of  aesthetic  creation  -  a 
source  of  stability  and  consolation  unavailable  to  the  Romantic  Wordsworth. 

The  liberal  attention  given  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads  is  a  strong  feature  of  this 
year’s  scholarship.  Two  articles  bring  fresh  impetus  to  the  study  of  the  place 
and  operations  of  irony  within  the  volume,  one  by  Richard  Gravil  and  the  other 
by  Don  H.  Bialostosky.  The  former’s  very  readable  ‘Wordsworth  as  Ironist’ 
( CritQ )  places  high  value  on  the  poet’s  adaptation  of  conventional  forms  for 
the  purpose  of  awakening  unconventional  feelings  of  sympathy  towards  the 
socially  dispossessed.  There  are  some  thought-provoking,  if  underdeveloped, 
remarks  on  the  reader  as  ‘poetry-owner’  akin  to  the  landowner  who  dominates 
the  ruling  class  that  must  be  redeemed  from  blindness.  Bialostosky  ( JEGP) 
concentrates  on  ‘Anecdote  for  Fathers’  and  ‘We  Are  Seven’,  locating  the 
ironic  force  of  the  poems  in  the  relation  between  the  narrator’s  self-pleasing 
interpretation  of  the  situation  he  contemplates  and  our  superior  awareness  of 
his,  and  the  poet’s,  point  of  view.  The  relatively  neglected  anapestic  poems  of 
Lyrical  Ballads  claim  the  interest  of  Margaret  Garner  (WC)\  ‘The  Convict’, 
'Poor  Susan’,  and  the  rest  tempt  us  to  laughter,  but  only  to  strengthen  our  sense 
of  the  serious  emotional  content  of  the  spoken  words.  Stephen  Bidlake  (VFC) 
notes  that  ‘The  Mad  Mother’  and  ‘The  Forsaken  Indian  Woman’  are  the  two 
major  ‘ballad’  poems  in  which  the  speaker  is  entirely  solitary,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  an  illuminating  analysis  of  ‘the  interplay  of  internalized  voices’  within 
them  in  the  light  of  Bakhtin’s  concept  of  ‘inner  dialog’,  where  the  present 
utterance  subsumes,  and  is  enriched  by  the  influence  of  other,  alternative 
mental  perspectives. 

Wider  theoretical  questions  about  language  are  researched  in  Don  Bialos- 
tosky’s  ‘Narrative  Diction  in  Wordsworth’s  Poetics  of  Speech’  ( CompL ),  an 
adventurous  article  that  unearths  two  fundamental  attitudes  to  narrative  in 
Western  tradition,  the  Aristotelean  and  the  Platonic,  and  associates  the 
‘poetics’  of  Lyrical  Ballads  with  the  latter,  in  which  the  repeating  of  what  was 
said  is  elevated  above  the  reporting  of  events.  Jonathan  Lamb’s  historical 
context,  in  MLN,  is  more  recent  and  more  specific.  A  close  comparison 
between  Hartley’s  and  Wordsworth’s  observations  on  figurative  expression 
yields  significant  similarities,  not  least  the  writers’  shared  belief  in  the  dynamic 
properties  of  language ,  how  it  both  registers  and  provokes  impressions  within  a 
process  of  cerebral  action  and  reaction.  This  essay  (in  which  Lyrical  Ballads  is 
again  a  main  point  of  reference)  may  do  something  to  renew  awareness  of 
Wordsworth’s  considerable  affinities  with  ‘associationist’  and  domestic  phil¬ 
osophy,  as  opposed  to  the  Kantian  or  transcendentalist  connections  now  more 
conventionally  evoked  by  critics. 

In  ‘The  Articulation  of  “Michael”;  or,  Could  Michael  Talk?’  ( WC )  Paul 
Magnuson  outlines  difficulties  Wordsworth  may  have  had  in  composing 
‘Michael’  for  a  collection  already  in  existence,  assesses  the  role  of  the  poem 
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within  an  incremental  volume-structure  involving  a  diagnosis  of  ‘domestic 
affections’,  and  turns  finally  to  the  topic  of  how  far,  and  by  what  means,  private 
‘signs’  can  be  made  to  communicate  public  or  universal  truth.  The  purpose  of 
David  McCracken’s  ‘Wordsworth’s  Doctrine  of  “Things  as  They  Seem”  ’ 
(WC)  is  to  prove  that  there  exists  no  radical  discontinuity  between  the  1815 
Essay,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  poet’s  duty  to  reveal  appearances  rather  than 
absolute  realities,  and  the  superficially  very  different  position  adopted  by 
Wordsworth  at  the  time  of  Lyrical  Ballads :  the  individual  poems  and  overall 
design  of  the  volume  —  especially  the  use  of  juxtaposition  -  show  that  in 
practice  he  had  always  privileged  ‘manifestations’  and  perceptions,  never  the 
settled  data  common  to  objects  or  phenomena. 

There  are  two  short  source  studies  relating  to  the  Ballads,  both  in  WC.  Peter 
Bement  thinks  that  the  ‘Ivor  Hall’  of  ‘Simon  Lee’  may  have  been  suggested  to 
Wordsworth  by  Evan  Evans’s  poem  of  1 778  or  1 779  on  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  the  great  medieval  bard,  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  -  though  Wordsworth’s  dis¬ 
possessed  is,  characteristically,  a  very  unpoetical  figure.  King  Lear  supplies 
W.  J.  B.  Owen  with  another  analogue  to  ‘the  Old  Man’  of  ‘Animal  Tranquillity 
and  Decay’,  and  Joseph  Cottle’s  Malvern  Hills  (1798)  contains  lines  which 
seem  to  him  to  have  influenced  ‘The  Thorn’. 

Thomas  McFarland  applies  his  customary  precise  yet  intuitive  critical 
method  in  articles  on  the  complex  emotional  currents  at  work  within,  and 
behind,  Wordsworth’s  poetry.  His  ‘Wordsworth’s  Best  Philosopher’  (WC) 
makes  ‘The  Immortality  Ode’  the  starting-point  and  centre  of  a  re-assessment 
of  the  ‘fallings-off  ’  or  ‘dead  spots’  that  compromise  some  of  the  poet’s  greatest 
passages.  These  are  explicable,  in  McFarland’s  view,  as  an  unconscious  pen¬ 
ning  back  of  ultimate  feeling,  due  sometimes  to  the  constraints  of  form  and 
sometimes  to  psychological  uncertainty.  In  SIR,  The  Prelude  and  the  ‘Prospec¬ 
tus’  to  The  Recluse  provide  the  principal  evidence  for  his  persuasive  version  of 
Wordsworth’s  career  as  a  creative  journey  both  carried  forward  and  disrupted 
by  turbulence  and  perplexity.  Thomas  R.  Frosch  (SIR)  paints  a  similar  picture 
when  detailing  the  reasons  for  the  belated  completion  of  the  poem  ‘Beggars’  - 
an  interesting  case  of  writer’s  ‘block’,  where  the  basic  impediment  may  be 
traced  back  to  Wordsworth’s  baffled  reluctance  to  go  beyond  his  sister’s  simple 
fidelity  to  nature. 

Robert  Langbaum’s  ‘Wordsworth’s  Lyrical  Characterizations’,  also  in  SIR, 
embraces  a  range  of  relevant  poems,  and  a  startlingly  apt  comparison  with  the 
sculptor  Henry  Moore,  in  its  commendation  of  ‘non-dramatic’  presentations  of 
character,  especially  those  during  which  moral  quality  is  allowed  to  emerge  as 
an  ingredient  of  personality  or  a  state  of  being,  rather  than  in  terms  of  action  or 
choice.  W.  J.  B.  Owen  continues  his  clear-headed  defence  of  the  poems  of 
Fancy  in  WC,  throwing  into  relief  their  success  in  linking  nature’s  forms  with 
the  forms  of  human  life  and  in  implanting  the  former  directly  in  the  reader’s 
consciousness.  Gordon  K.  Thomas’s  well-argued  essay  (WC)  on  the  little- 
known  group  of  political  sonnets  arising  out  of  Wordsworth’s  response  to  the 
Iberian  crisis  of  1 807  onwards  -  when  England  at  first  sided  with  the  rebellion 
against  Napoleon  but  later  reached  an  accommodation  with  the  French  - 
dismisses  the  assumption  that  the  poet  turned  at  this  time  to  a  kind  of  undemo¬ 
cratic  hero-worship  by  insisting  that  we  recognize  his  continuing  sympathy 
with  the  cause  and  spirit  of  ‘the  people’. 

The  1850  version  of  The  Prelude  finds  a  hard-hitting  defender  in  Jeffrey 
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Baker  (WC),  for  whom  the  widespread  preference  for  the  1 805  text  represents 
a  tiresome  longstanding  prejudice,  unsupportable  by  critical  evaluation  and 
blind  to  the  fact  that  Wordsworth  made  a  decisive  change  from  an  autobio¬ 
graphical  conception  of  the  poem  to  a  philosophic  one.  But  Robert  Young, 
writing  in  the  same  periodical,  will  have  none  of  this.  In  his  opinion,  Baker  has 
merely  re-created  Wordsworth  according  to  prejudices  of  his  own.  And  of 
course  there  is  truth  on  both  sides. 

Theresa  M.  Kelley  ( SEL )  returns  to  the  much  discussed  ‘Arab  dream’ 
episode  of  Prelude,  V,  having  amassed  a  great  deal  of  historical  documentation 
to  bolster  her  belief  that  Wordsworth’s  use  of  the  symbols  of  ‘stone’  and  ‘shell’ 
bears  witness  to  his  rejection  of  only  one  kind  of  science,  narrow  exper- 
imentalism,  and  his  acceptance  of  traditional  progressive  views  of  scientific 
inquiry.  Through  the  image  of  the  shell  he  incorporates  ‘geometries’  (shape), 
side  by  side  with  poetry  (the  voices  within),  into  his  scheme  of  value.  Informa¬ 
tion  gleaned  from  T.  W.  Thompson’s  Wordsworth’s  Hawkshead  helps  Carl  H. 
Ketcham  to  confirm  that  Nanny  Holme  was  the  unnamed  ‘Dame’  referred  to  in 
the  passage  on  the  ‘grey  Stone’,  Prelude  (1805),  11.33-47.  The  same  lines, 
together  with  those  on  the  discharged  soldier  in  Book  IV,  are  reviewed  in 
Warren  Stevenson’s  high-flying  article  on  the  nexus  of  stone,  astronomical, 
and  nocturnal  imagery  in  Wordsworth  and  Blake  (WC). 

Wordsworth’s  early  radicalism,  his  attitude  to  France,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  revolutionary  pamphlets  are  among  Nicholas  Roe’s  interests  in  his 
appraisal  of  the  poet’s  relationship,  during  1791,  with  Samuel  Nicholson, 
Dissenter  and  member  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information  (WC). 
This  is  the  one  biographical  item  this  year.  There  are  several,  however,  on 
Wordsworth’s  literary  relations  and  influence.  Much  of  Kathryn  Sutherland’s 
‘The  Native  Poet:  The  Influence  of  Percy’s  Minstrel  from  Beattie  to  Words¬ 
worth’  (RES)  is  devoted  to  his  transformations  of  the  type  and  function  of  the 
popular  minstrel  figure:  Wordsworth  replaced  ideals  of  responsiveness  with 
ones  of  creativity  and  appropriated  the  topos  to  the  service  of  a  personal  quest 
for  identity.  It  is  made  clear  by  J.  Sturrock  ( ES )  that  Scott’s  estimation  of 
Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo  in  his  edition  of  Dryden’s  works  owes  something  to 
Wordsworth’s  criticism,  in  a  letter  to  him,  of  Dryden’s  forthright  representa¬ 
tion  of  female  passion.  There  is  much  good  detail  here,  and  a  definite  fact 
discovered;  the  conclusion  is  rather  unnecessarily  fraught  with  fears  that 
Wordsworth  might  be  accused  of  prudery  in  thus  faulting  Dryden’s  emphasis, 
though  Sturrock  is  right  to  draw  attention  to  the  probable  literary  consider¬ 
ations  behind  his  reaction  since,  in  altering  Boccaccio  so  as  to  centralize 
Sigismonda’s  sexuality,  the  Augustan  poet  does  diminish  the  nobility  of  her 
preference  for  character  over  birth.  Max  Keith  Sutton  (WC)  documents  a 
series  of  unremarkable  but  seemingly  more  than  coincidental  parallels 
between  The  Prelude  and  Blackmore’s  Lorna  Doone,  including  ‘spots  of  time’, 
the  childhood  drama  of  inner  growth,  and  the  hero’s  experience  of  the  blank 
confusion  of  the  metropolitan  landscape.  James  Holt  McGavran  Jr  ( MLQ , 
1981)  treads  less  tentatively  through  untried  territory  -  the  ‘seashore’,  the 
temporal  and  spatial  boundary  of  human  life,  where  the  Wordsworths  and 
Virginia  Woolf  meet  in  their  modes  of  consciousness  and  counterpomting  of 
interior  voices.  ‘Wordsworth,  Frost,  Stevens  and  the  Poetic  Vocation’  by 
David  Bromwich  (SIR)  develops  a  provocative  and  salutary  contrast  between 
Wordsworth’s  belief  in  the  power  of  the  image  to  affect  others  in  a  straight  line 
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of  communication  and  the  radical  subjectivization  of  poetic  materials  by  two  of 
his  successors.  Steven  Schneider’s  published  conversation  with  the  modern 
poet  Louis  Simpson  (WC)  amply  confirms  the  latter’s  admiration  for,  and 
indebtedness  to,  Wordsworth. 

Last  but  by  no  means  least,  Jeffrey  Plank  (WC)  conceives  some  fascinating 
thoughts  on  ‘the  intersection  of  literary  history  and  autobiography  resulting 
from  the  gradual  extension  of  Romantic  poetic  procedures  to  interpretative 
theory  and  criticism,  during  and  after  Wordsworth’s  own  time .  The  positions  of 
Oscar  Wilde  and  Geoffrey  Hartman  are  incisively  deconstructed,  but  Plank’s 
most  telling  achievement  is  his  rehabilitation  of  John  Shairp’s  breathtakingly 
independent  application,  in  On  Poetic  Interpretations  of  Nature  (1877),  of  the 
model  of  psychological  development  to  an  understanding  of  the  history  of 
literature  and  its  ‘living’  components.  Shairp’s  work  is  reclaimed  for  the 
modern  reader;  and  Plank’s  essay,  too,  deserves  a  wide  readership. 

In  his  fluent  but  compact  monograph  on  Coleridge  for  the  Past  Masters 
series12  Richard  Holmes  eschews  ‘practical  criticism’  in  favour  of  a  pursuit  of 
the  congruence  between  the  man  and  his  work,  which  he  organizes  in  three 
sections,  on  Coleridge’s  career  of  crises  and  exemplary  resilience,  his  thought 
with  its  ‘imaginative,  dialectical,  and  mystical’  dimensions  and  concerns,  and 
‘The  Ancient  Mariner’,  where  allegorical  and  ‘sacramental’  meanings  are 
discoverable  but  finally  have  less  importance  than  the  poet’s  stunningly  literal 
realizations  of  primitive  experience.  It  is  in  the  existential  Coleridge,  and  to  an 
extent  Coleridge  the  theorist  of  culture  and  creativity,  that  Holmes  recognizes 
our  contemporary.  Although  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  see  quite  on  what 
grounds  Coleridge’s  personality  is  deemed  to  be  operative  within  his  texts,  this 
is  undoubtedly  an  astute,  as  well  as  attractive,  introduction  (and  one  which 
brings  us  new  insights  into  such  lesser-known  works  as  The  Friend  and  the  Lay 
Sermons ).  As  ever,  the  author  proves  himself  exceptionally  expert  in  the  art  of 
engaging  the  plain  yet  sensitive  reader. 

Taut,  hard-driving,  sometimes  puzzling  are  the  words  that  come  to  mind  to 
describe  Jean-Pierre  Mileur’s  extended  essay  on  Coleridge’s  Art  of 
Immanence 13  -  the  art  where  Coleridge  ‘comes  into  being  and  lives  out  his  fate 
in  the  dialogue  of  text  with  text’.  A  variety  of  works  from  the  early,  middle,  and 
late  periods  chronicle  an  emergence  from  desperate  self-questioning,  in  a 
dialectical  interplay  of  poetic  utterances,  into  a  creativity  (notably  in  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria)  aimed,  not  at  a  conventional  assertion  of  a  distinct  personal 
identity,  but  at  the  thorough  dispersal  of  selfhood  in  the  cultural  materials  of 
past  and  present .  Thus  Coleridge  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Wordsworth¬ 
ian  ‘egotistical  sublime’,  declaring  an  ideal  of  ‘prophetic  readership’  ulti¬ 
mately  founded  upon  a  respect  for  the  biblical  text  as  a  repository  of  man’s 
experience  of  God  in  history  and  time.  This  is  not  an  easy  book:  seasoned 
Coleridgeans  will  find  it  worth  grappling  with,  especially  if  they  admire  Harold 
Bloom;  ordinary  students  of  the  Romantics  will  benefit  from  its  cool  intellect¬ 
ual  brilliance,  so  long  as  they  are  prepared  to  be  stretched  and  dazzled. 

Coleridge  used  to  be  worshipped  as  the  priestly  advocate  of  organic  unity. 
More  recently,  under  the  influence  of  deconstructionist  theory,  he  has  been 

12  Coleridge,  by  Richard  Holmes.  Past  Masters.  OUP.  pp.  x  +  102.  £5.50. 

13  Vision  and  Revision:  Coleridge’s  Art  of  Immanence,  by  Jean-Pierre  Mileur.  UCal. 
pp.  xiv  +  184.  £16.50. 
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judged  an  ironist  whose  texts  constantly  call  into  question  their  own  pledged 
resolutions  -  resolutions  which  are  themselves  the  characteristic  religio- 
philosophic  affirmations  of  Romanticism  as  it  was,  and  continues  to  be, 
understood  by  conservative  humanist  criticism.  In  Coleridge’s  Blessed 
Machine  of  Language 14  Jerome  Christensen  deftly  slips  the  net  of  these  two 
contradictory  but  interdependent  approaches,  though  his  sympathy  does  lie 
with  the  new  ‘structuralist’  interest  in  discourse  (Derrida  keeps  promising  to 
surface  as  the  presiding  genius  of  his  method).  Renouncing  all  desire  to 
‘normalize’  his  author,  whether  traditional  or  radical,  he  takes  a  positive 
delight  instead  in  a  Coleridge  who  is  fragmentary,  mobile,  eccentric,  un¬ 
methodical,  peripheral:  in  short,  the  Coleridge  he  detects  in  the  prose  writings, 
above  all  Biographia  Literaria  and  The  Friend.  For  all  his  honest  embrace  of 
the  amorphous  then  -  of  what  is  really  there  -  Christensen  sets  strict  limits  to 
his  subject,  selectively  constructing  an  image  to  work  with.  And  hardly  less 
ironical  is  that  he  produces  a  carefully  shaped  inquiry  into  apparently  shapeless 
materials:  Coleridge’s  argument  with  Hartley’s  associationism  leads  us  to  an 
awareness,  not  just  of  the  former’s  open-ended  vitality,  but  of  his  ceaseless 
preoccupation  with  the  adequacy  and  inadequacy  of  language  to  embody 
truth,  and  with  the  issue  of  negotiating  between  prudence  and  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  principle.  For  Christensen,  the  important  figure  in  Coleridge  is  the 
chiasmus  (not  the  biological  metaphor  of  the  living  organism);  but  this  source 
of  control  is  one  that  admits  disparity  and  inconclusiveness,  representing  as  it 
does  a  purely  rhetorical  and  fragile  concord  of  identity  and  opposition  rather 
than  a  complete  fusion  of  elements.  This  is  one  of  the  best  recognitions  in  the 
book.  Another  is  the  interrelating  of  Hartley  and  Coleridge  as  thinkers  trying 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  ‘materialism’  and  ‘soul’  but  perpetuating  the  frac¬ 
ture  in  the  very  act  of  formulation.  Thus  there  are  only  goals,  never  endings; 
always  an  incompleteness.  As  in  Coleridge,  so  in  Christensen.  In  the  final 
analysis,  Coleridge’s  Blessed  Machine  of  Language  is  a  significant  statement 
about  -  and  example  of  -  the  problematics  of  writing;  it  will  without  doubt  help 
to  form  and  disturb  the  discussion  of  Romantic  discourse.  It  seems  right, 
however,  to  end  with  a  word  of  warning:  Christensen  claims  a  ‘discreet  charm’, 
as  opposed  to  an  aggressive  novelty,  for  his  own  style,  but  the  level  of  under¬ 
standing  at  which  he  aims  is  reasonably  well  indicated  by  his  early  key  remark 
on  Coleridge’s  language  machine,  ‘a  metamorphic  display  that  in  its  motile 
indeterminateness  begs  the  question  of  contrivance’. 

Timothy  Corrigan,  in  Coleridge,  Language,  and  Criticism 15,  also  concen¬ 
trates  on  discourse  and  multiformity  -  the  ‘scope,  flexibility  and  almost 
prophetic  sensitivity’  of  Coleridge’s  literary  criticism  and  theory,  which  he 
examines  as  the  ‘product  of  an  actively  self-conscious  reader, . . .  precise  user  of 
language,  and,  most  of  all,  of  a  historical  man  involved  with  the  demands  of  his 
day’.  Corrigan  works  outwards  from  the  basic  ‘structuralist’  ideas  of  ‘natural¬ 
ization’  and  ‘intertextuality’,  but  this  is  a  very  straightforward  book,  most 
useful  when  describing  Coleridge’s  critical  opus  in  the  light  of  his  experience  of 
contemporary  political,  psychological,  scientific,  and  theological  codes. 

14  Coleridge’s  Blessed  Machine  of  Language,  by  Jerome  Christensen.  Cornell,  pp.  276. 
£13.10. 

15  Coleridge,  Language,  and  Criticism,  by  Timothy  Corrigan.  UGeo.  pp.  xii  +  217. 
$15. 
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In  RES  Fran  Carlock  Stephens  prints  a  new  autograph  letter  by  Coleridge, 
sent  to  his  medical  friend  J.  M.  B.  Williams  during  September  1832,  just  after 
Asian  cholera  had  suddenly  hit  London.  This  contains  a  piece  of  anti¬ 
authoritarian  doggerel  on  ‘cures’  for  the  people,  which  remains  to  be  inter¬ 
preted.  Two  hitherto  unrecorded  Mss.  of  ‘Christabel’  are  described  by  Jo  Ann 
Citron  (WC).  Though  neither  of  them  has  significant  fresh  variants,  both  add 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  poem's  history.  Oskar  Wellens  (WC)  puts  forward 
fairly  decisive  evidence  for  naming  John  Payne  Collier  as  the  author  of  the 
unsigned  Times  review  of  ‘Christabel’  (20  May  1816),  the  most  favourable  and 
intelligent  of  the  initial  assessments  of  the  poem. 

Among  the  critical  studies,  Edward  Dramin’s  well-managed  profile  of 
‘Christabel’  and  the  Gothic  tradition  (WC)  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
poem’s  critique  of  the  Gothic,  most  obvious  in  the  character  of  Geraldine, 
connects  firmly  with  its  primary  subject  of  limited  human  nature,  for  Gothic- 
ism  meant  to  Coleridge  a  carnal  and  debased  literary  imagination.  Is  the 
ending  of  ‘Christabel’  a  commentary  on  the  anger  of  Sir  Leoline,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  assumed?  Daniel  M.  McVeigh  (Expl)  agrees  that  it  is  but  presses  us  to 
relate  this  section  to  the  central  problem  of  the  work  as  a  whole  -  ‘the  baffling 
transmogrification  of  good  intention  into  sinful  action’. 

The  great  conflict  within  Romantic  imagination,  which  proudly  seeks  trans¬ 
cendence  yet  stoops  to  human  and  historical  purposes,  is  evoked  by  Anthony 
John  Harding  (WC)  in  an  essay  that  extracts  from  ‘Kubla  Khan’  a  tension 
between  belief  in  the  possibility  that  divine  truth  may  be  revealed  to  human 
minds  and  acceptance  that  any  inspired  or  oracular  utterance  must  be 
processed  by  ‘normative’  consciousness.  Leslie  Brisman’s  intricate  ‘Coleridge 
and  the  Supernatural’  (SIR)  takes  up  a  similar  theme  but  pushes  it  in  a  very 
different  direction.  Its  thesis  is  that  Coleridge’s  Romanticism  is  a  form  of 
radical  Protestantism,  where  the  truth  of  one’s  inner  nature  is  ‘the  Christ 
within  us’;  disagreeing  with  Hooker,  Coleridge  binds  Christian  piety  and 
natural  piety,  making  the  desire  to  know  the  divine  itself  divine.  The  epiphanic 
moments  of  ‘The  Ancient  Mariner’  fall  securely  within  the  ambit  of  Brisman’s 
religious  interests.  But  there  is  surprisingly  little  this  year  on  any  of  Coleridge’s 
poems,  apart  from  ‘Christabel’.  In  N&Q  we  find  Sidney  Fisher’s  suggestion 
that  his  figure  of  Death-in-Life  in  stanzas  7,  10,  and  11  of  Part  III  of  ‘The 
Ancient  Mariner’  recalls  the  Dalila  of  Samson  Agonistes,  11.  710  ff.;  and  Arnd 
Bohm  ( WC)  proposes  the  German  poet  Johann  Heinrich  Voss  (1751-1 826)  as 
the  source  of  his  epigram,  ‘Hints  to  Premiers  and  First  Consuls’. 

In  articles  relating  to  Coleridge’s  abstract  poetics  Giancarlo  Maiorino  (CLS) 
makes  an  excellent  job  of  recovering  his  acquaintance  with  the  work  of 
Giordano  Bruno,  an  important  Renaissance  antecedent  of  Germanic 
‘organology’,  and  Sascha  Talmor  (DUJ)  reminds  us  that  the  distinction 
between  fancy  and  imagination  served  him  both  as  a  theory  of  literary  creation 
and  as  a  means  of  critical  evaluation.  Coleridge  on  dreams  is  a  complicated 
business,  well  negotiated  in  SIR  by  David  S.  Miall  who  wisely  takes  cognizance 
of  the  Notebooks,  now  available  in  authoritative  editions.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  poet  who  dealt  so  often  in  oneiric  experience  was  also  an  enlightened 
thinker  on  the  laws  behind  the  formation  of  dreams  and  the  ways  in  which 
dreams  have  meaning.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  meaning,  we  learn  that 
Coleridge  paid  heed  to  systematic  polarities,  on  the  one  side  the  expression  of 
the  best  feelings  of  the  self  and  on  the  other  manifestations  of  some  alien  power 
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that  endangers  the  self  -  an  opposition  clearly  pertinent  to  a  consideration  of 
the  poetry.  Douglas  Moffat,  in  WC,  accumulates  good  reasons  why  we  should 
designate  the  Ten  Theses  of  Biographia  Literaria,  Chapter  XII  (preparatory  to 
the  theory  of  Imagination)  coherent  and  rather  fine  Plotinus,  and  not,  as  is  the 
custom,  messy  and  bad  Schelling.  This  seeming  inclination  towards  Neoplaton¬ 
ism  fits  well  with  Coleridge’s  general  preference  for  theistic  rather  than  pan¬ 
theistic  propositions.  Joseph  Henry  Green,  the  ‘disciple’  who  intended  to 
produce  a  great  synopsis  of  Coleridge’s  philosophical  system,  is  the  subject  of  a 
scholarly  pen-portrait  by  H.  J.  Jackson  (SIR). 

Another  special  section  in  the  ‘Homage  to  D.  V.  Erdman’  number  of  SIR 
takes  on  the  problems  of  Coleridge’s  ‘Politics  of  the  Imagination’,  under  the 
editorship  of  Carl  Woodring.  As  Woodring  says,  all  the  contributors  accept  as 
the  salient  theme  in  Coleridge’s  assessment  of  his  moment  in  history  ‘the 
relation  between  partisan  politics  and  the  possibilities  of  a  unifying  idealism’. 
R.  F.  Storch  discerns  a  link  with  the  material  conditions  of  society  in  the 
Coleridgean  idea  of  imagination.  For  Michael  Fischer  idealization  provided 
Coleridge  with  a  useful  means  for  denying  that  he  was  in  continual  flight  from 
politics,  while  it  is  argued  by  Jerome  Christensen  that  equivocation,  though 
discomforting  in  practical  politics,  could  find  a  satisfactory  lodgment  in  the 
field  of  principles.  In  Raimondo  Moniano’s  opinion,  however,  principle 
allowed  Coleridge  the  luxury  of  a  space  dividing  ideas  from  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  social  progress.  All  in  all,  Coleridge  comes  out  of  this  symposium 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear  -  tarred  with  the  brush  of  an  imputed  escapism. 
There  will  no  doubt  be  rejoinders. 

Lord  Byron:  Selected  Letters  and  Journals 16  offers  rich  and  substantial  fare 
from  Leslie  A.  Marchand’s  justly  acclaimed  complete  edition.  In  preparing  the 
present  volume  Marchand  has  rightly  gone  for  quality  rather  than  overdelib¬ 
erate  balanced  representation,  so  that  the  letters  from  Italy,  and  particularly 
Venice,  occupy  a  lion’s  share  of  the  available  space;  but  it  is  possible,  neverthe¬ 
less,  to  experience  the  progress  of  Byron’s  life  and  personality,  as  well  as  the 
dazzling  kaleidoscopic  landscape  of  his  mind  and  interests.  The  full  introduc¬ 
tion,  judicious  annotation,  and  appended  anthology  of  bons  mots  and  memor¬ 
able  passages  help  to  make  this  much  more  than  simply  an  offshoot  of  a  major 
publishing  venture.  It  would  be  enough  in  itself  to  justify  Marchand’s  dedi¬ 
cated  labours  -  and  the  pride  in  his  own  independent  and  random  genius  that 
led  Byron  to  remark  with  pleasure,  ‘I  have  never  concealed  a  single  thought 
that  tempted  me’. 

Philip  W.  Martin’s  Byron:  A  Poet  Before  His  Public 17  is  about  Byron’s 
relationship  with  his  audience  as  it  is  expressed  in  and  affects  his  art  and 
development,  A  promising  subject,  this  -  and  one  that  has  not  been  much 
contemplated  hitherto  (though  Martin  acknowledges  his  debt  to  W.  W. 
Robson’s  ‘Byron  as  Poet’  and  Paul  West’s  Byron  and  the  Spoiler’s  Art).  Its 
treatment  here  produces  a  satisfying  last  chapter  on  Don  Juan,  where  Byron  is 
to  be  found  fully  exploiting  the  demands  for  role-playing  and  self-projection 
allegedly  placed  upon  him  by  the  tastes  and  expectations  of  a  ‘middle  class’ 

16  Lord  Byron:  Selected  Letters  and  Journals,  ed.  by  Leslie  A.  Marchand.  Murray, 
pp.  viii  +  404.  £12.50. 

17  Byron:  A  Poet  Before  His  Public,  by  Philip  W.  Martin.  CUP.  pp.  x  +  253.  hb  £18.50, 
pb  £6.95. 
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readership  and  a  literary  market  governed  by  commercial  pressures.  And 
earlier  parts  of  the  book  do  prove  that  some  of  Byron’s  otner  poetry  can  be 
comprehended  as  a  ‘performance’  whose  content  and  rhetoric  take  shape 
within  a  field  of  restrictive  forces  —  his  consciousness  of  his  modernity,  his 
anxious  sense  of  the  achievements  of  his  contemporaries  (Wordsworth,  Shel¬ 
ley,  Goethe),  and  an  habitual  policy  of  artistic  appeasement  towards  his  public. 
But  the  dangers  inherent  in  such  an  approach  hardly  need  spelling  out,  and 
Martin  greatly  increases  them  by  his  rigid  adherence  to  a  line  which  seemingly 
assumes  for  him  the  status  of  a  privileged  and  exclusive  route  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  evaluation  of  Byron’s  whole  corpus.  Childe  Harold ,  The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,  Manfred ,  and  much  more  are  not  the  poems  we  know  but  several 
versions  of  underdeveloped  stagecraft,  and  ultimately  of  creative  frustration 
and  impotence.  The  cultural,  imaginative,  mythopoeic,  ‘religious’,  introspec¬ 
tive,  experiential  Byron  cannot  be  so  readily  ignored;  nor  the  work  of  Wilson 
Knight,  Robert  F.  Gleckner,  Jerome  J.  McGann,  and  their  successors  be  so 
easily  disposed  of. 

John  Cunningham  has  much  greater  respect  for  Byron  than  Philip  Martin 
does.  Although  Part  One  of  his  study  of  The  Poetics  of  Byron’s  Comedy  in 
‘Don  Juan’ 18  looks  carefully  at  the  ideas  about  composition  that  are  explicit 
and  implicit  in  Don  Juan  (with  some  enlightening  commentary  on  what  the 
imagery  reveals  in  this  connection),  his  real  devotion  is  to  the  humane  depth 
and  religious  quality  of  Byron’s  vision,  above  all  its  manner  of  redeeming  the 
apparently  negative  content  of  life.  The  reader  who  stays  alert  will  be  able  to 
glean  much  of  value  from  his  sustained  explication  of  the  text. 

One  of  the  SSELRR  symposia19  is  given  over  wholly  to  Byron.  Firstly, 
Erwin  A.  Stiirzl  specifies  some  of  the  stylistic  media  Byron  uses  as  a  satirist 
determined  to  make  known  the  truth  beneath  appearances.  Brigitte  Lohmar 
gives  a  record  of  the  reviews  of  Don  Juan,  1819-24,  indicating  how  contem¬ 
porary  response  to  the  poet’s  character  and  private  life  nurtured  an  unfavour¬ 
able  reception  of  his  work,  though  the  critics  could  not  deny  its  ‘formal  beauty’ ; 
and  the  same  poem  dominates  Ernest  Giddey’s  reflections  on  Byron’s  borrow¬ 
ings  from  foreign  languages  and  their  contribution  to  his  unique  tonal  variety. 
Michael  G.  Sargent  organizes  some  thoughts  on  the  poet’s  opinion  of  his 
literary  friends  and  enemies,  especially  in  ‘English  Bards’. 

Kavita  A.  Sharma’s  lucid  dissertation,  Byron’s  Plays:  A  Reassessment20 , 
takes  in  Byron’s  theories  of  drama,  his  political  beliefs,  and  his  own  inner 
conflicts.  In  ByronJ  Charles  J.  Clancy  feels  his  way  delicately  through  the 
intertwinings  of  love,  death,  and  truth  in  Sardanapalus ,  before  summarizing 
the  play’s  singular  handling  of  the  ‘unities’,  where  action  is  represented  by  the 
workings  of  mind  and  imagination,  place  by  ‘earth’  and  ‘body’,  and  time  by  the 
eternity  of  the  soul  as  well  as  by  this-worldly  temporal  sequence.  The  curse  and 
incantation  that  open  Manfred  may  seem  inappropriate,  for  heroes  are  not 
usually  invested  with  guile,  coldness,  and  hypocrisy:  so  argues  Daniel  McVeigh 
( SEL ),  who  then  goes  on  to  explain  this  element  of  the  drama  as  a  projection  of 
Byron’s  bitter  feelings  towards  Lady  Byron  and  her  friends  and,  in  the  long 

18  The  Poetics  of  Byron’s  Comedy  in  ‘Don  Juan’ ,  by  John  Cunningham.  SSELRR  1 06. 
USalz.  pp.  x  +  242.  pb. 

19  Romantic  Reassessment  81:3,  ed.  by  James  Hogg.  SSELRR.  USalz.  pp.  83.  pb. 

20  Byron’s  Plays:  A  Reassessment ,  by  Kavita  A.  Sharma.  SSPDPT  69.  USalz.  pp.  iv  + 
222.  pb. 
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run,  an  undermining  of  Manfred’s  equivalence  to  ‘man  freed’,  the  exemplary 
Romantic  ego  triumphant  in  its  independence  and  scepticism. 

Writing  on  cantos  I  and  II  of  Childe  Harold  ( MLQ ,  1981),  Bernard  A. 
Hirsch  persuasively  modifies  the  common  idea  that  the  poem  trajects  a  process 
of  becoming:  there  is  a  strong  ingredient  of  conflict  and  loss,  whereby  the 
narrator-individual’s  systematic  worldview  (something  to  which  Byron  himself 
aspires)  collapses  under  the  manifold  pressures  of  experience.  Opposition  of  a 
somewhat  different  kind  catches  the  eve  of  Hermann  Fischer,  one  of  the  triad 
of  concerns  in  his  ‘Metre  and  Narrative  Rhetoric  in  Byron’  ( ByronJ )  being  the 
poet’s  extraordinary  capacity  for  sustaining  both  the  claims  of  subjective 
insight  and  the  need  to  traffic  in  universal  truths.  The  examples  of  Byron’s 
metrical  and  rhetorical  strategies  are  all  drawn,  unusually,  from  the  Oriental 
Tales.  The  Prometheus  lyric  of  1816  is  the  even  more  unusual  choice  for 
discussion  in  Nancy  M.  Goslee’s  article  in  ByronJ,  during  which  a  highly 
effective  case  is  made  for  recognizing  Byron’s  crucial  debt  to  contemporary 
translations  of  Schlegel’s  pessimistic  analysis  of  the  hero’s  fate  in  Aeschylus’s 
play. 

Edward  Trelawny  reported  Byron  as  saying,  ‘It  was  the  air  of  Greece  that 
made  me  a  poet’ :  Kiriakoula  Solomou’s  essay  on  the  influence  of  Greek  poetry 
on  Byron  ( ByronJ )  is  in  halves  -  a  disappointingly  slight  compendium  of 
classical  sources  and  a  more  satisfactory  conspectus  of  possible  connections 
with  modern  Greek  Lyricism,  notably  links  between  The  Giaour  and  the  ballad 
of  Kyra  Phrosyne.  In  ‘Byronism  and  “Babylanisme”  in  Armance'  (MLR) 
George  M.  Rosa  speculates  that  Stendhal’s  inability  to  give  a  completed 
expression  of  his  hero  in  this  novel,  particularly  with  regard  to  sexual  impo¬ 
tence,  is  related  to  his  fascination  with  the  Byronic  figure  whose  secrets  are 
never  unlocked. 

Were  Byron  and  Hobhouse  involved  in  intelligence-gathering  operations  as 
Britain  prepared  to  invade  the  Ionian  Islands  during  1809?  This  is  the  question 
posed  by  Kyriakos  H.  Metaxas  in  ByronJ.  In  N&Q  Kenneth  W.  Davis  inter¬ 
venes  in  the  long-standing  controversy  over  the  dating  of  Byron’s  famous  letter 
to  J.  J.  Coulmann  in  which  he  defends  his  father’s  character  against  the 
aspersions  cast  by  Amedee  Pichot  in  an  essay  on  the  poet’s  own  genius.  The 
suggestion  of  10  July  1823  certainly  seems  to  improve  on  the  differing  conclu¬ 
sions  of  R.  E.  Prothero  and  Leslie  Marchand. 

The  steady  attention  to  Keats’s  narrative  poems  continues.  For  Charles  I. 
Patterson  Jr  ( KSJ )  the  road  into  the  structural  unity  of  Endymion  lies,  not 
through  Neoplatonic  ideas,  but  through  the  ‘monomyth’;  that  is,  Keats’s 
adherence  to  the  typical  adventures  of  the  mythical  hero  as  these  have  been 
recovered  and  set  forth  by  Joseph  Campbell  in  The  Hero  with  a  Thousand 
Faces.  There  are  three  stages,  each  clearly  discernible  in  the  poem:  the  call  to 
adventure,  the  journey  into  the  unknown  and  initiation  by  a  supernatural 
force,  the  return  with  new  knowledge  that  will  be  of  help  to  humankind.  Jane 
Chambers  (SEL)  travels  at  rather  a  slow  pace  through  Lamia,  with  Burton’s 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy  as  her  guide,  inducing  us  to  appropriate  from  this 
precursor  text  an  account  of  love  as  pride  and  self-assertion  that  will  clarify  the 
landscape  of  Keats’s  poem,  where  love  exists  ambiguously  as  bright  eroticism 
and  dark  tyranny.  Spectacle,  magical  transformations,  ‘flying  and  soaring’  - 
their  presence  in  Lamia,  in  Carol  Kyros  Walker’s  opinion  (KSJ),  betrays 
Keats’s  liking  for  the  ballet  and  pantomime.  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  and  ‘Epistle  to 
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Reynolds’  are  the  poems  referred  to  in  Stuart  Peterfreund’s  proposal,  in  WC, 
of  a  new  ‘minor  though  telling  influence’  on  Keats  —  Maturin  s  Bertram  and 
Manuel.  It  may  well  be  that  Peterfreund  has  found  in  these  plays  the  true 
source  of  the  title,  role,  and  setting  of  Keats’s  Beadsman. 

Nancy  M.  Goslee  loads  every  rift  of  her  disquisition  on  ‘Sculpture  and 
Personification’  in  Keats’s  allegorical  odes  (SIR)  but  lets  the  phrase  ‘Phidian 
lore’  stand  out  boldly  to  denote  that  sometimes  painful  alertness  in  the  poet 
which  strives  to  resolve  tensions  between  philosophical  knowledge  and  the  felt 
images  of  a  longed-for  mythic  harmonization  of  the  human,  the  artificial,  and 
the  natural.  John  Barnard’s  sifting  of  the  stylistic  devices  of  ‘Ode  to  Psyche’ 
and  some  of  the  early  poetry  (KSMB)  leads  to  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
sensitive  available  appreciations  of  Keatsian  pictorialism,  synaesthesia,  and 
‘tactile  vision’.  ‘Psyche’s  Bliss  and  the  Teasing  Limits  of  the  Grecian  Urn’ 
(KSJ),  by  William  F.  Zak,  is  a  testing  and  unconventional  piece  on  ‘Ode  on  a 
Grecian  Urn’.  Its  proposition  is  that  the  Keats  of  this  lyric  is  not  a  poet  divided 
against  himself,  caught  between  the  intensities  of  art  and  life,  but  a  detached, 
rather  bemused,  spectator  of  his  own  reflective  predicament;  and  this  distance 
from  the  drama  of  mind  enacted  in  the  poem  is  conveyed  by  a  tone  of  knowing 
humour  and  artful  sophistication,  which  is  itself  more  precisely  perceived  once 
we  become  aware  of  a  recurrent  submerged  sexual  metaphor  of  enticement 
and  deception  at  work  within  the  ode.  (But  readers  are  advised  to  go  and  make 
their  own  assessment  of  what  this  article  is  saying.)  In  Expl  K.  G.  Srivastava 
employs  structural  and  Ms.  evidence,  and  examples  of  usage  outside  the  poem, 
to  substantiate  his  agreement  with  those  who  take  the  words  ‘deceiving  elf’ 
(‘Ode  to  a  Nightingale’,  11.  71-4)  as  an  address  to  the  bird,  rather  than  as  a 
phrase  in  apposition  to  ‘fancy’.  And  the  same  periodical  includes  an  exposition 
of  the  sonnet  ‘To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent’,  by  Vincent  Yang  and 
Amy  Ling:  Keats  celebrates  nature  and  condemns  ‘culture’  like  Wordsworth, 
but  he  also  works  towards  a  harmonizing  of  the  two.  Perhaps  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  this  year’s  notes  on  Keats,  however,  is  R.  S.  White’s  piece  on  the  letters 
in  N&Q,  which,  after  recording  four  previously  unnoted  Shakespearean  allu¬ 
sions,  suggests  that  few  of  the  many  such  recollections  in  the  later  correspon¬ 
dence  have  been  discovered  because  Keats  became  more  and  more  an 
absorber  of  influence,  and  less  a  user  of  quotation. 

More  has  been  said  in  recent  years  about  Shelley’s  thought  and  ideas  than 
about  his  literary  achievements.  Essays  on  Shelley,  edited  by  Miriam  Allott21, 
aims  to  redress  the  balance.  Some  of  the  contributors  set  out  to  enlarge 
appreciation  of  well-known  parts  of  the  canon,  others  to  originate  fresh 
perspectives  and  evaluations;  what  emerges  above  all  from  the  differently 
conceived  pieces  is,  in  the  editor’s  view,  ‘admiration  for  Shelley’s  conscious 
craftsmanship,  his  disciplined  originality  in  . . .  reworking  traditional  forms, 
and  the  striking  “modernity”  distinguishing  his  major  work’;  these  same  three 
concerns  she  shows  to  have  been  pointedly  present  in  the  contemporary  and 
Victorian  response  to  the  poet,  a  consideration  of  which  forms  the  centre-piece 
of  her  prefatory  analysis  of  Shelley’s  critical  reputation  from  his  own  time  to 
the  present  day.  David  Seed’s  ‘Shelley’s  “Gothick”  in  St.  Irvine  and  After’ 
discovers  the  gifted  Eton  scholar  already  making  individual  use  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  genre,  composing  prose  fictions  that  at  once  express  and  comment  on  a 

21  Essays  on  Shelley,  ed.  by  Miriam  Allott.  LETS.  ULiv.  pp.  x  +  286.  £12. 
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conventional  supernaturalism.  For  Vincent  Newey,  in  ‘The  Shelleyan 
Psycho-Drama:  “Julian  and  Maddalo”  Shelley’s  genius  virtually  creates  a 
new  form,  as  he  moves  towards  the  dramatized  self-dialogue  which  finds  a 
central  place  in  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  beyond;  the 
interplay  of  voices,  the  relations  between  ‘objective’  and  ‘subjective’  or  con¬ 
fessional  elements,  Shelley’s  rejection  of  politico-philosophic  preoccupations 
in  favour  of  imaginative  encounters  with  experience  and  the  mind  of  man  are 
outstanding  features  of  an  autonomous  and  original  masterpiece.  Michael 
Warton  fastens  on  the  nature  of  the  ‘modern'  in  The  Cenci ,  which  he  considers 
within  the  context  of  the  revolutionary  theatre  of  the  twentieth  century  and  as 
a  play  of  ‘speech  and  silence’  bound  up  with  the  limitations  of  language. 

Whatever  else,  the  essays  mentioned  so  far  are  all  concerned,  in  some  way, 
with  tradition  and  the  individual  talent.  Kenneth  Muir,  however,  stays  with  a 
single  important  side  of  Shelley’s  poetic  personality  -  his  ‘magnanimity’  as 
thinker  and  stylist,  in  the  reformist  idealism  of  Prometheus  Unbound  particu¬ 
larly,  but  also  in  other  works.  This  article  raises  questions  about  the  whole 
output  of  the  annus  mirabilis  of  1818-19.  The  qualities  praised  by  Ann 
Thompson  are  those  of  grace  and  lightness:  Shelley’s  ‘urbanity’  as  it  is 
expressed  in  ‘Letter  to  Maria  Gisborne’,  a  minor  triumph  of  ‘easy  and  relaxed 
intimacy’,  a  poem  of ‘tact  and  clutter’.  (And  Ann  Thompson  is  by  no  means  the 
only  contributor  to  look  in  Donald  Davie’s  direction,  though  some  of  the  faces 
wear  a  definite  frown.)  Brian  Nellist  and  Geoff  Ward  are  both  also  interested 
in  discourse.  The  former’s  ‘Shelley’s  Narrative  and  “The  Witch  of  Atlas”  ’ 
penetrates  and  unfolds  the  poet’s  endeavours  to  transcend  the  limitations  of 
‘story’  in  the  interest  of  accommodating  the  conflict  of  feeling  and  experience 
to  which  his  consciousness,  with  its  strong  urge  to  wholeness  and  harmony,  was 
peculiarly  sensitive;  while  the  latter,  concentrating  on  Prometheus  Unbound 
and  Epipsychidion,  confronts  the  problematics  of ‘dualism’  and  ‘hierarchy’,  an 
aspect  of  the  relationship  between  ‘language’  and  ‘reality’.  Bernard  Beatty’s 
title  is  ‘The  Transformation  of  Discourse:  Epipsychidion,  Adonais  and  Some 
Lyrics’:  thus  he  too  participates  in  the  re-investigation  of  the  structures, 
modes,  and  goals  of  Shelley’s  ‘rhetoric’,  bringing  to  detailed  life  the  poet’s 
manifold  expertise  in  the  use  and  modification  of  available  craftsman’s 
resources.  The  volume  closes  with  Miriam  Allott’s  wide-ranging  account  of 
The  Triumph  of  Life,  where  biographical,  critical,  and  literary-historical 
insights  merge  to  illuminate  a  poem  which  ‘comes  into  being  . . .  with  despon¬ 
dency  and  discovers  strength  and  liberation  in  the  attempt  to  comprehend  it’. 

Michael  Henry  Scrivener’s  Radical  Shelley 22  makes  a  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  understanding  of  Shelley’s  social  and  political  thought  -  an  area  just 
researched  also  by  P.  M.  S.  Dawson  (YW  61.272-3).  Its  argument  runs  parallel 
to  Dawson’s  in  some  respects,  not  least  the  acknowledgement  of  Shelley’s 
sense  of  the  need  for  moderation  and  gradualism  in  the  arena  of  practical 
revolutionary  action;  but,  as  his  title  suggests,  Scrivener  is  really  more  eager  to 
stress  the  militant  radicalism  that  can  be  found  in  Shelley’s  works,  pre¬ 
eminently  the  texts  of  1817  ( Laon  and  Cyntha  and  the  Hermit  of  Marlow 
pamphlets).  Indeed,  although  he  deals  thoroughly  with  the  theoretical  side  of 
his  subject  -  Shelley’s  ‘philosophical  anarchism’  and  ‘utopian  thought’,  and 

22  Radical  Shelley:  The  Philosophical  Anarchism  and  Utopian  Thought  of  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley,  by  Michael  Henry  Scrivener.  Princeton,  pp.  xiii  +  354.  $25.90. 
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their  sources  in  William  Godwin  and  English  radical  culture  generally  -  he 
works  hard,  and  on  the  whole  successfully,  to  convince  us  that  Shelley’s  entire 
career,  in  poetry  and  prose,  was  a  considered  intervention  in  the  events  and 
consciousness  of  his  age.  A  broad  grasp  of  intellectual  content  and  historical 
context  combines,  in  the  best  parts  of  the  book,  with  close  reading  of  the 
literary  expressions  of  Shelleyan  idealism:  the  section  on  Prometheus  Un¬ 
bound  and  its  affiliated  materials  should  become  required  knowledge  among 
students  of  the  poem.  The  final  chapter  adds  further  weight  to  the  increas¬ 
ingly  popular  view  that  The  Triumph  of  Life  is  no  renunciation  of  meliorist 
faith  and  ideology  but  their  last  great  declaration  against  a  background  of 
personal  awareness  of  the  obstacles  to  their  retention  and  realization. 

This  book  will  be  of  interest  to  Kenneth  Neill  Cameron  (SIR),  who  looks 
back  at  some  older  distinguished  statements  about  Shelley  and  calls  to  mind 
the  ‘solid  philosophical  and  socio-political  base,  which  -  as  also  with  Blake  -  is 
being  slowly  uncovered’.  In  an  article  of  real  substance,  ‘Relative  Means  and 
Ends  in  Shelley’s  Social  and  Political  Thought’  ( SEL ),  Harry  White  cleverly 
cuts  through  the  critics’  contradictory  images  of  Shelley’s  political  identity  in 
company  with  a  practical  Shelley  flexibly  conscious  of  what  might  be  the  best 
ways  (violent  or  non-violent)  of  achieving  given  ends.  Of  particular  help  is 
White’s  categorization  of  the  types  of  situation  to  which  Shelley  addressed  his 
energies,  and  of  the  responses  he  made,  which  include  the  two  extremes  of 
espousing  mass  revolt  and  of  believing  that  social  progress  could  be  best 
promoted  through  the  moral  example  of  great  men. 

Yvonne  M.  Carothers’s  effectively  subtle  reading  of  Alastor  (MLQ,  1981) 
associates  the  poem  very  firmly  with  Shelley’s  attitude  towards  the  first- 
generation  Romantics,  whom  he  held  to  be  victims  of  apostasy  and  disap¬ 
pointed  hopes.  In  this  work’s  version  of  the  decline  and  death  of  poetic  genius 
Shelley  is,  she  contends,  attributing  failure  to  an  inability  to  realize  that  the 
power  to  love  and  create  comes  solely  from  within,  not  nature,  but  he  also 
allows  Wordsworth,  in  the  role  of  the  wise  narrator,  to  recognize  and  so 
redeem  his  fault  as  he  contemplates  the  fate  of  his  own  unworthier  self  (and 
thus  the  poem  is  a  psychomachia,  dependent  on  a  ‘double  consciousness’ 
technique  handed  down  by  Wordsworth  himself).  Francois  Jost  ( CompL ) 
studies  the  ‘literary  anatomy’  of  ‘Ode  to  the  West  Wind’  within  the  framework 
of  European,  as  well  as  native,  traditions.  This  is  a  rather  solicitous  article  with 
an  extremely  good  basic  point:  Shelley’s  poem  is  not  only  an  ode  but  also  a 
short  sonnet  sequence.  The  main  drift  of  Earl  Schulze’s  strenuous  progress 
along  the  path  of  ‘The  Dantean  Quest  of  Epipsychidion ’  (SIR)  is  towards  an 
enlightened  sense  of  the  sceptical  elements  in  Shelley’s  participation  in  ideals 
of  fulfilment,  and  of  the  process  by  which  he  nevertheless  attempts  to  sustain 
high  claims  for  love  and  imagination.  The  movement  of  Adonais  is  explained 
well  by  Ronald  E.  Becht  (SP,  1981)  in  terms  of  a  unified  series  of  ‘mental 
events’-  that  carry  the  poet-speaker  from  an  initial  dejection  to  a  state  of 
visionary  power.  Constance  Walker  traces  a  similar  pattern  in  Hellas  ( KSMB ): 
the  densely  plotted  polarities  of  Shelley’s  lyrical  drama  are  the  dynamics  of  a 
condition  of  conflict  that  must  be  overcome  before  paradise  can  be  regained. 
The  poem’s  combination  of  topicality  and  idealism  is  nicely  brought  out;  for 
the  Greek  rebellion  against  the  Turks  becomes  for  Shelley  an  example  of  the 
ancient  model  of  antagonism  from  which  humanity  will  have  to  free  itself  in 
order  to  attain  the  ultimate  repose  of  the  liberated  mind. 
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Jean  Perrin’s  specialist  article  on  the  system  of  symbolism  in  Prometheus 
Unbound  ( EA )  makes  out  three  thematic  phases  according  with  Gilbert 
Durand’s  Structures  Anthropologiques  de  L’imaginaire,  which  together  add 
up  to  a  synthesis  of  the  whole  defence  strategy  of  the  human  imagination. 
Frederick  Burwick’s  demanding  ‘Language  of  Causality  in  Prometheus 
Unbound ’  (KSJ)  springs  from  a  close  encounter  with  the  power  of  words, 
language  as  the  prime  agency  of  intellect  and  creation,  Prometheus’s  crucial 
gift  to  man.  It  raises,  among  other  things,  the  question  of  ‘the  causal  inter¬ 
course  of  moral  actions  and  their  perversion’ .  There  is  much  worth-while  detail 
in  ‘A  Harmony  of  Visions:  The  Moon  and  Earth  Figures  in  Prometheus 
Unbound ,  Act  IV’  by  John  F.  Schell  ( ArielE ),  though  the  general  point  is  the 
rather  obvious  one  that  the  work  culminates  in  a  triumph  of  humanistic  vision, 
an  apocalypse  devoid  of  Christian  faith  in  supernatural  control  of  destruction 
and  renewal .  Moon  and  Earth  figure  as  entities  renovated  by  the  spirit  of  man  - 
a  spirit  whose  quest  for  harmony  is,  on  another  level,  reflected  in  Shelley’s 
construction  of  a  threefold  balance,  in  theme,  style,  and  the  union  of  reader 
and  text. 

Carlene  A.  Adamson’s  inquiry  into  the  watermarks  ot  two  Shelley 
notebooks  in  the  Bodleian  Library  is  relevant  to  the  dating  of  certain  of  his 
works  ( KSMB );  and  a  fragment  relating  to  The  Triumph  of  Life,  11.  41-6  has 
been  found  by  Betty  T.  Bennett  and  Alice  Green  Fredman  on  a  letter  from 
Margaret  Mason  to  Mary  Shelley,  the  date  of  which  suggests  that  Shelley 
began  writing  this  section  of  the  poem  on  or  after  27Mayl822  (KSJ) .  Michael 
Coonan’s  note  on  ‘A  Dirge’  ( Expl )  recalls  that  the  poem  is  a  thoroughly 
disconsolate  lament  and  goes  on  to  ask  whether  it  is  an  epicedium  or  a 
threnody.  F.  B.  Curtis  (KSMB)  establishes  the  poet’s  involvement,  through 
Thomas  Hookham  Jr,  with  the  Hookham  Circulating  Library  in  Old  Bond 
Street.  He  was  a  subscriber  from  1812  onwards,  and  Curtis  invites  us  to  use  the 
connection  as  a  possible  aid  to  the  study  of  his  reading  and  sources.  Shelley’s 
acquaintance  with  Godwin’s  Enquirer  is  set  out  by  Michael  W.  Hyde  (KSJ):  a 
defence  of  poetry  and  passages  on  the  value  of  a  classical  education  seem  the 
likeliest  direct  influences.  In  ‘Shelley’s  Poetics:  The  Power  as  Metaphor’  (SIR) 
Jerrold  E.  Hogle  presses  a  new  interpretation  of  the  best-known  parts  of  A 
Defence  of  Poetry,  deconstructing  the  text  so  as  to  register  a  subliminal  activity 
which  implies  that  the  ideas,  emotions,  and  faculties  leading  to  great  poetry 
emerge  from  a  process  of  transfer  and  substitution  rather  than  from  a  first 
Unity  or  grounding  Presence. 

Marilyn  Butler’s  ‘Myth  and  Mythmaking  in  the  Shelley  Circle’  (ELH) 
intertwines  fine  generalization  and  impressive  factual  knowledge.  The  first 
part  considers  how  modern  scholars,  in  their  pursuit  of  myth  in  relation  to 
poetry,  incline  away  from  the  pragmatist  approach  of  Bronislaw  Malinowski 
and  others  (myth=social  function)  and,  like  Eliade,  take  the  anthropological 
route  to  myth  as  experience  of  the  sacred  and  resolution  of  cultural  value- 
disorder.  Issues  raised  here  are  then  referred  back  to  mythmaking  and  myth- 
centred  thought  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  special 
reference  to  Thomas  Love  Peacock’s  Zoroastrianpoem,  ‘Ahrimanes’,  and  the 
later  Rhododaphne,  a  review  of  pagan  belief  which  sheds  light  on  Shelley’s  and 
Keats’s  complicating  of  the  use  of  myth  to  comment  on  world  philosophy  and 
religious  systems,  and  on  their  appropriation  of  myth  as  a  specialism  of  the 
poet. 
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Clare’s  fourth  and  last  collection  of  poems,  The  Rural  Muse  of  1835,  is 
separately  reprinted  for  the  first  time  in  an  edition  by  R.  K.  R.  Thornton23. 
Thornton  returns,  however,  to  the  original  Ms.,  as  it  stood  before  receiving  the 
polite  attentions  of  John  Taylor  and  Eliza  Emmerson  during  the  process  of 
publication.  The  recovery  of  Clare’s  own  linguistic  forms  -  at  once  crude  and 
poetically  sophisticated  -  is  justified  at  length  in  the  editor’s  introduction  and 
an  appended  essay  by  Barbara  Strang.  Whatever  else,  they  bring  yet  a  further 
edge  to  that  strange  calculus,  so  constant  in  Clare’s  work,  which  balances  an 
elegiac  sense  of  reality  with  an  envisioning  of  Eden  regained. 

Eric  Robinson  and  Richard  Fitter  have  brought  together  the  skills  of  the 
scholar  and  the  naturalist  to  produce  an  appealing  selection  of  Clare’s  poems 
and  prose  writing  on  birds,  with  illustrations  by  Robert  Gillmor24.  Here  is 
ample  evidence  to  support  James  Fisher’s  earlier  description  of  Clare  as  ‘the 
finest  poet  of  Britain’s  minor  naturalists  and  the  finest  naturalist  of  all  Britain’s 
major  poets’. 

Clare’s  treatment  of  time  is  intriguingly  multifaceted  but  has  running 
through  it  a  constant  need  both  to  acknowledge  and  escape  the  limits  of  earthly 
existence,  the  here  and  now.  This  is  a  main  preoccupation  of  Richard  Lessa’s 
plain  but  forcible  long  essay  on  The  Shepherd’s  Calendar  ( CritQ ),  from  which 
we  also  learn  much  about  the  poet’s  ‘realism’  and  break  with  the  idealizing 
‘pastoral  tradition’.  Edward  Strickland’s  ‘Conventions  and  Their  Subversion 
in  John  Clare’s  “An  Invite  to  Eternity”  ’  ( Criticism )  is  one  of  the  most  absorb¬ 
ing  articles  of  the  year.  The  poetry  of  the  asylum  period  is  prized  as  a  visionary 
shadowing  forth  of  the  Clare  who  is  a  ‘living  emblem’  in  his  confinement  -  a 
martyr  to  his  art,  an  incarnation  of  literary  archetypes,  the  romantic  Adam 
banished  from  the  Eden  of  his  erotic  fancy.  In  ‘An  Invite  to  Eternity’  itself  the 
generic  conventions  of  the  ‘Invitation’  and  the  ‘Prospect’  are  subverted  to 
express  entrapment,  stasis,  disorientation;  and  the  poem  ends  as  a  darkly 
parodic  epithalamion.  Juicy  fare,  this. 

Christopher  Ricks’s  equally  choice  serving,  in  Grand  Street,  is  for  more 
refined  critical  tastes,  though  it  too  sharpens  one’s  appetite  for  the  mature 
poetic  fruits  of  alienation.  Subtly  piquant,  acute,  spiced  with  a  consistent  tinge 
of  wideawake  daring,  his  revaluation  captures  perfectly  all  the  flavour  of  the 
‘very  distinctly  odd  and  very  oddly  distinct’  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes  and  his 
minor  masterpiece,  Death’s  Jest-Book  (drafted  1829).  Anyone  fortunate 
enough  to  get  hold  of  this  stimulating  piece  will  look  forward  to  the  promised 
second  helping. 

Peter  Raby’s  ‘ Fair  Ophelia’:  Harriet  Smithson  Berlioz 25  is  a  fine  biography 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  relative  paucity  of  personal  documents  reveal¬ 
ing  her  life  and  character,  except  for  the  early  period  in  Ireland  and  the 
apprenticeship  years  at  Drury  Lane,  before  her  conquest  of  Paris.  But  the 
difficulty  of  penetrating  the  more  private  world  and  personality  of  Harriet 
Smithson  turns  out  to  be  a  blessing  for  students  of  theatrical  history,  for  the 
book  is  fairly  packed  with  detail  on  touring  troupes,  acting  styles,  the  late 

23  John  Clare:  The  Rural  Muse,  ed.  by  R.  K.  R.  Thornton,  with  an  essay  by  Barbara 
Strang.  MidNAG/Carcanet.  pp.  191.  £5.95. 

2iJohn  Clare’s  Birds,  ed.  by  Eric  Robinson  and  Richard  Fitter,  illus.  by  Robert 
Gillmor.  OUP.  pp.  xxii  +  105.  £6.95. 

25  ‘Fair  Ophelia’:  Harriet  Smithson  Berlioz,  by  Peter  Raby.  CUP.  pp.  xiii  +  216. 
£12.95. 
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Georgian  theatre,  the  status  of  Shakespeare  in  France,  audiences,  economics, 
the  Romantic  image,  and  much  more. 

The  playwright  and  versifier,  Joanna  Baillie,  makes  a  surprise  appearance  in 
P.  M.  Zall’s  ongoing  series  of  articles,  ‘The  Cool  World  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge’  (VLC).  We  hear  mostly  about  her  ‘best’  play,  De  Monfort,  which  was 
first  staged  at  Drury  Lane  in  1 800  with  Kemble  and  Mrs  Siddons  in  the  starring 
roles  and  was  unsuccessfully  revived  in  1821  under  the  auspices  of  Byron  and 
Edmund  Kean.  It  is  a  bad  drama,  without  structure  or  vitality,  but  its  apparent 
acceptance  of  villainy  prompted  some  interesting  contemporary  debate  on  the 
theme  of  morality  and  moral  purpose.  Joanna  Baillie  was  pictured  by  Words¬ 
worth  as  the  exemplary  ‘English  gentlewoman’:  she  was  in  fact  Scots  born  and 
bred,  and  Scott  and  Byron  thought  her  the  dramatist  of  the  epoch. 


2.  Prose  Fiction 

Donald  A.  Low’s  study  of  the  Regency  underworld26  is  entertaining  and 
racily  put  together,  but  makes  little  attempt  to  pass  from  anecdote  to  analysis 
or  to  relate  the  sometimes  startling  picture  that  it  paints  to  the  concerns  of  the 
literary  historian  of  this  period.  Low  points  to  London,  then  as  now,  as  the 
focus  of  organized  crime  in  the  country,  and  describes  the  conditions  of 
large-scale  drunkenness,  widespread  vagrancy  among  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
and  amateurish  and  ineffective  methods  of  law  enforcement  which  encouraged 
such  circumstances.  A  gruesome  and  detailed  chapter  is  given  over  to  the 
activities  of  those  who  made  their  living  by  digging  up  corpses  for  sale  to  the 
anatomy  schools,  or  sometimes,  like  Burke  and  Hare,  by  creating  their  own. 
Low  also  discusses  the  satirical  creations  of  the  Cruikshanks  -  Corinthian  Tom 
and  his  country  cousin,  Jerry  Hawthorn  -  and  nicely  details  the  disapproving 
view  of  fashionable  life  that  they  present.  The  last  two  chapters  of  the  book  are 
concerned  with  the  hectic  and  often  ruinous  gambling  which  was  a  feature  of 
the  period,  especially  among  the  well-born,  young,  and  adventurous,  and  give 
lively  brief  biographies  of  some  of  the  most  notorious  swindlers  of  the  time. 
There  are  very  good  illustrations  and  a  short  bibliography. 

Michael  Munday  (SP)  has  a  thoughtful  survey  which  points  to  the  generally 
crude  views  of  the  novel’s  moral  purpose  and  relationship  to  actuality  among 
critics  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  but  then  notes  a  more  approving 
attitude  towards  fiction  as  the  century  progresses. 

Kindred  Spirits 27  is  a  solid,  well-researched  work  of  compilation  and  syn¬ 
thesis  ;  apart  from  its  remarks  on  Carl  Grosse,  it  offers  little  that  seems  strikingly 
new  about  Anglo-German  literary  relations  during  the  Romantic  period. 
However,  it  lucidly  digests  much  valuable  contemporary  thinking  about  the 
Gothic  novel,  and  its  superb,  up-to-date  bibliography  will  constitute  its  main 
attraction  for  English  readers,  since  it  gives  references  to  German  critical 
works  which  are  little  known  in  this  country  and  to  early-nineteenth-century 
German  writers  whose  appeal  for  the  English  Romantics  has  not  been  suffic¬ 
iently  appreciated.  Le  Tellier’s  thesis  is  that  the  neglected  figure  of  the 
novelist  Carl  Grosse,  hitherto  known  in  England  largely  by  his  inclusion 
amongst  the  targets  of  Jane  Austen’s  irony  in  Northanger  Abbey,  is  very 

26  Thieves’  Kitchen,  by  Donald  A.  Low.  Dent.  pp.  vii  +  192.  £8.95. 

27  Kindred  Spirits,  by  Robert  Ignatius  LeTellier.  USalz.  pp.  423.  n.p. 
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important  as  a  mediator  of  the  Germanic  strain  to  his  English  contemporaries. 
Le  Tellier  enumerates  linkages  between  the  Gothic  novels  in  English  and 
German  at  this  time,  repeating  much  mundane  material,  but  makes  frustrat- 
ingly  little  of  his  suggestive  comments  on  the  Edenic  symbolism  that  underlies 
many  of  these  books  in  both  languages. 

David  S.  Durant  (. ECent ,  1981)  has  an  evocative  but  overstretched  piece  on 
The  Mysteries  ofUdolpho  which  emphasizes  the  role  of  seeing  in  the  novel,  and 
interprets  it  as  a  work  both  encouraging  and  warning  against  what  it  presents  in 
its  heroine:  ‘a  powerful  imagination  which  consistently  takes  appearances  for 
reality’.  In  SEL  David  Durant  gives  an  eloquent  presentation  of  Mrs  Rad- 
cliffe’s  conservatism,  finds  in  her  novels  a  regular  contrast  between  the  safe 
world  of  the  family  and  the  dangerous  world  of  individual,  isolated  life,  and 
suggests  that,  for  her,  the  only  true  solution  to  the  problems  of  adulthood  lies  in 
a  return  to  traditional  values.  Peter  Hyland  examines  the  concepts  of  Heaven 
and  Hell  in  Vathek  ( RS )  and  decides  that,  although  the  work  satisfies  few  of  the 
criteria  for  the  Gothic  novel  set  up  by  Leslie  Fiedler,  it  nevertheless  certainly 
establishes  a  recognizably  Gothic  world  of  confusion  between  good  and  evil 
and  of  the  celebration  of  individual  impulse.  In  M&L  (1981)  Frits  Noske 
describes  the  use  of  music  in  Mrs  Radcliffe  and  her  contemporaries  as  an  index 
not  just  of  sensibility  but  also  of  virtue:  as  he  says,  in  general,  good  people  in 
the  Gothic  novel  are  fond  of  music  whereas  bad  people  are  not.  In  SNNTS 
(1980)  Natalie  Schroeder  neatly  argues  for  the  preponderant  influence  of  The 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho  on  Regina  Maria  Roche’s  Clermont,  above  all  in  the 
handling  of  the  heroine.  John  Thomson  shows  the  originality  of  Mrs  Rad¬ 
cliffe’ s  use  of  seasonal  and  lighting  effects  ( AUMLA ,  1981),  and  indicates 
how  she  employs  these  effects  to  differentiate  between  the  varied  emotional 
textures  of  her  novels. 

Graham  McMaster28  makes  a  substantial  case  for  a  view  of  Scott  not  purely 
as  a  novelist  of  realism,  but  also  as  a  Romantic  artist  much  of  whose  best  w’ork 
is  symbolic  in  mode.  He  contrasts  Waverley  with  Redgauntlet,  and  finds  in  the 
later  novel  a  new  interest  in  symbol,  myth,  and  formal  patterning  and  also  a 
lesser  concern  with  the  actualities  of  history.  With  a  wealth  of  learning, 
McMaster  then  considers  Scott’s  links  with  the  Enlightenment,  and  finds  him 
completely  in  command  of  the  intellectual  currency  of  his  age,  but  wary  of  any 
radical  solutions  to  the  ills,  especially  the  political  ills,  around  him.  The 
centrepiece  of  the  book  is  a  bravura  interpretation  of  the  neglected  Peveril  of 
the  Peak,  which  is  presented  as  a  critique  of  an  aristocracy  whose  immorality 
and  selfishness  bring  disorder  to  the  kingdom,  and  also,  symbolically,  as  a  fable 
in  which  both  literal  children  and  ‘the  minors  of  the  state’  are  betrayed  by  their 
fathers  and  turn  against  them.  McMaster  develops  his  conclusions  into  a  dense 
and  well-argued  thesis  that  the  more  disillusioned  Scott  became,  the  more  he 
deserted  the  realist  mode  and  the  better  his  novels  became.  This  offers  a 
valuable  corrective  to  facile  disparagement  of  the  later  novels  and  encourages 
McMaster  to  give  particularly  good  readings  of  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  in 
terms  of  its  central  contrasting  images  of  the  wedding  and  the  burial,  and  of 
The  Pirate  as  a  deliberate  reworking  of  The  Tempest.  Even  from  the  un¬ 
promising  material  of  St  Ronan’s  Well  and  Count  Robert  of  Paris  McMaster 
gets  good  results,  sensitively  explicating  the  highly  wrought  symbolism  of  the 

28  Scott  and  Society,  by  Graham  McMaster.  CUP.  pp.  253.  £19.50. 
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one  and  the  unexpected  ‘sentimental  primitivism’  of  the  other.  This  is  a  book  of 
high  quality  and  many  fresh  perceptions,  and  casts  new  light  on  much  hitherto 
unregarded  material;  but  its  greatest  asset  is  the  way  in  which  it  argues  but 
rarely  overemphasizes  its  case. 

Eric  G.  Walker’s  short  and  tenuous  sketch29  supports  the  unsurprising  thesis 
that  when  Scott  is  faced  with  picturesque  scenes  in  his  fiction  he  of  course 
draws  picturesque  capital  from  them,  but  also  that  they  turn  him  to  ‘human 
history,  real  or  imaginary’  and  thus  outdistance  the  pictorial  as  they  move 
towards  emotional  high  drama. 

In  IS  (1981)  Mary  Ambrose  has  a  superb  article  which  describes  the 
immense  influence  of  the  Waverley  novels  on  the  composers  and  stage- 
designers  of  Italy,  and  the  way  in  which  this  operated  to  give  a  new  popularity 
to  emotionally  charged  settings,  especially  those  medieval  in  inspiration,  in  the 
opera.  D.  A.  Berger’s  piece  on  Scott’s  use  of  the  epigraph  in  Anglia  is  useful 
though  ponderous,  and  points  to  the  value  of  this  device  in  giving  guidance  to 
the  reader  and  in  setting  up  early  thematic  expectations  of  the  narrative.  In 
ScLJ  Jennifer  B.  Fleischner  develops  ideas  on  the  role  of  wandering  and  exile 
in  Old  Mortality  into  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  movement  in  the  novel,  and  finds 
this  to  enact  the  pattern  of  change  which  is  central  to  the  experience  in  Scott’s 
historical  narrative.  Peter  Garside  (MLR)  gives  a  sharp  and  well-informed 
survey  of  the  mingled  motives  underlying  Scott’s  longing  for  a  baronetcy  -  on 
the  one  hand,  desirous  of  obtaining  it  without  solicitation  or  sponsorship,  but 
on  the  other  only  too  aware  of  the  power  of  patronage  and  the  reward  system. 
In  CompL  (1981)  S.  S.  Hoisington  discusses  Pushkin’s  The  Tales  of  Belkin  and 
finds  in  their  hoaxing,  pseudonymous  publication  (as  by  ‘the  late  author’, 
Belkin)  the  influence  of  Scott’s  similar  mystifying  attributions  of  authorship  in 
his  novels.  John  B.  Humma  has  a  piece  of  SNNTS  (1980)  in  which  he  indicates 
the  thematic  intrinsicality  and  ironic  point  of  Scott’s  various  prolegomena  to 
his  novels,  above  all  in  Old  Mortality.  In  C.Q  Graham  McMaster,  while  admit¬ 
ting  the  powerful  elements  of  realism,  especially  in  character,  of  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian,  also  argues  for  the  presence  of  a  strain  of  romance  which  surfaces 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  book.  Susan  Manning  (SSL)  ascribes  a  vigorous 
nationalistic  strain  to  the  appeal  of  Ossian,  and  finds  that  even  the  sceptical 
Scott  was  influenced  by  it.  In  his  discussion  of  Old  Mortality  in  WC  (1981) 
Donald  G.  Priestman  notes  that  whatever  Scott’s  private  feelings  may  be  about 
the  conflicts  the  book  touches  upon,  he  was  also  aware  as  a  historian  and 
observer  that  ‘the  old  battles  had  been  fought  for  the  last  time’.  D.  A.  Ringe 
(ELN,  1981)  suggests  that  Poe  drew  on  Scott’s  pit  sequence  in  Anne  of 
Geierstein  when  composing  ‘The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum’.  In  SNNTS  (1981) 
Harry  E.  Shaw  points  to  the  several  ways  in  which  The  Bride  ofLammermoor 
resembles  Henry  Mackenzie’s  Julia  de  Roubigne  and  argues  that  the  novel  is 
closely  bound  up  with  Scott’s  unsuccessful  wooing  of  Williamina  Belsches. 
Kathryn  Sutherland  (ScLJ)  surveys  Scott’s  friendship  with  the  Maclean 
Clephane  family  and,  as  evidenced  by  a  long,  rich  correspondence,  the  great 
quantity  of  Highland  songs  transmitted  to  him  by  Margaret  Clephane. 

C.  C.  Barfoot’s  book30  is  modest,  elegantly  written,  and  gives  a  good  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  theme  of  fate  as  it  is  treated  in  Jane  Austen’s  novels  and  also 


29  Scott’s  Fiction  and  the  Picturesque,  by  Eric  G.  Walker.  IJSalz.  pp.  79.  n.p. 

30  The  Thread  of  Connection,  by  C.  C.  Barfoot.  Rodopi.  pp.  215.  Dfl.45. 
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more  generally  in  English  fiction.  Its  discussion  of  the  conflict  in  literature 
between  fixedness  and  individual  freedom  is  sensible  and  well  researched,  but 
the  real  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  its  acute  analyses  of  subtleties  of  language, 
and  particularly  of  imagery,  in  Jane  Austen’s  work.  Barfoot  finds  that  fate 
plays  little  part  in  the  burlesque  world  of  Northanger  Abbey ,  but  that  in  Sense 
and  Sensibility  it  has  become,  in  a  more  complex  way  that  Jane  Austen  perhaps 
intended,  ‘the  dubious  reward  of  those  who  do  not  have  sufficient  command 
over  themselves’.  In  his  discussion  of  Pride  and  Prejudice  Barfoot  emphasizes 
the  book’s  comic  strength  as  it  asserts  the  power  of  freedom  over  the  often 
inimical  forces  of  chance,  and  in  Mansfield  Park  notes  the  new  seriousness  with 
which  Jane  Austen  faces  up  to  the  idea  of  destiny  as  a  genuine  threat  to  the 
moral  life.  The  discussion  of  Emma  is  lengthy  but  not  new,  and  concentrates 
on  the  novel’s  major  concern  with  the  heroine’s  realization  that  she  too  must  in 
the  end  be  prepared  to  take  fate  into  her  own  hands.  By  far  the  best  chapter  in 
the  book  is  on  Persuasion ;  this  has  an  especially  fine  sense  of  the  novel’s  verbal 
texture  and  complex  awareness  of  the  agencies  of  time  and  change.  In 
Barfoot’s  view,  the  aim  of  the  book  is  to  admit  the  need  for  some  kinds  of 
change,  but  to  elevate  ‘constancy  of  love  and  affection’  above  the  mutability 
which  is  a  part  of  the  natural  order  of  things.  The  latter  part  of  Barfoot’s  work 
surveys  the  whole  matter  of  fate  in  the  English  novel.  His  conclusion,  which 
seems  well  borne  out  by  his  evidence,  is  that  Jane  Austen’s  interest  is  in  the 
independence  which  allows  the  individual  considerable  freedom  of  choice  so 
long  as  this  does  not  disrupt  the  ‘protective  moral  structures’  of  society. 

The  immense  De  Rose  and  McGuire  concordance  to  Jane  Austen’s  work31 
represents  a  labour  which  is  unlikely  ever  to  need  repeating.  It  is  helpfully 
arranged,  complete,  and  well  produced,  and  will  greatly  ease  the  pains  of 
scholars  concerned,  like  Barfoot,  with  the  minutiae  of  Jane  Austen’s  vocabu¬ 
lary.  Valuably,  it  gives  not  only  a  concordance  along  the  usual  lines,  but  also  an 
auxiliary  listing  of  commonly  used  adverbs,  conjunctions,  prepositions,  etc., 
and  a  noting  of  the  frequency  with  which  all  words  appear. 

David  Gilson’s  bibliography  of  Jane  Austen32  is  superbly  useful  and  beauti¬ 
fully  produced.  It  gives  a  very  full  listing  of  editions  and  translations  of  Jane 
Austen’s  works,  together  with  dramatizations  and  continuations,  a  note  of 
books  owned  by  the  writer  herself,  and  an  extensive  enumeration  of  criticism 
and  biography  up  to  1978.  There  are  fifty-six  pages  of  facsimiles  and  nine 
pages  of  plates.  This  bibliography  must  immediately  take  its  place  among  the 
few  works  which  are  essential  to  any  serious  understanding  of  Jane  Austen  and 
her  times. 

P.  J.  M.  Scott’s  re-assessment  of  Jane  Austen33  is  energetic,  but  written  in  an 
undisciplined  way  which  often  prevents  its  perceptions  from  having  their  due 
effect;  its  comments  on  individual  novels  are  sometimes  utterly  wayward.  In 
his  discussion  of  the  minor  works  and  of  Northanger  Abbey  Scott  has  some 
good  things  to  say  about  the  ambiguous  handling  of  female  energy  in  Jane 
Austen,  but  these  are  not  pressed  very  far.  He  offers  nothing  new  on  Pride  and 
Prejudice  and  only  cavils  about  Emma ,  which  he  dismisses  as  a  work  of  mere 

31 A  Concordance  to  the  Works  of  Jane  Austen,  by  Peter  DeRose  and  S.  W.  McGuire. 
Garland.  3  vols.  pp.  ix  +  1645.  $250. 

33  A  Bibliography  of  Jane  Austen,  by  David  Gilson.  Clarendon,  pp.  xxii  +  877.  £50. 

33  Jane  Austen:  A  Reassessment,  by  P.  J.  M.  Scott.  Vision,  pp.  208.  £11.95. 
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day-dreaming,  an  abdication  from  the  ‘moral  realism’  which  he  finds  elsewhere 
in  Jane  Austen’s  novels.  Per  contra,  he  then  goes  out  of  his  way  in  a  long 
chapter  to  celebrate  Sense  and  Sensibility  beyond  almost  any  of  the  other 
books.  He  sees  elements  of  deep  tragedy  in  the  novel,  and  presents  it  as  a  work 
whose  desire  is  to  show  up  the  infrequency  with  which  intelligent  and  deserving 
figures  may  obtain  fulfilment  within  the  bounds  of  early  nineteenth-century 
society.  He  says,  too,  in  a  not  uncharacteristic  aside,  that  the  book  is  ‘as  good  as 
Anna  Karenina'.  Scott  correctly  sees  in  Mansfield  Park  a  rich  treatment  of 
benefits  and  losses  that  accrue  from  suffering,  but  with  a  return  of  his  earlier 
perversity  describes  it  as  a  ‘flawless  masterpiece’.  The  chapter  on  Persuasion  is 
rhetorical  and  banal. 

In  SNNTS  Timothy  Dow  Adams  shows  the  heroines  of  most  of  Jane 
Austen's  novels  moving  in  a  ‘courtship  dance’  in  which  they  judge  their 
partners  not  just  for  the  dance,  but  also  for  suitability  in  marriage.  Elaine 
Bander  suggests  in  N& Q  that  J ane  Austen  may  have  derived  the  Crawford  and 
Dalrymple  names  from  the  list  of  subscribers  to  Fanny  Burney’s  Camilla  in 
which  she  herself  figured.  In  MP  Patricia  Briickmann  has  a  neat  piece  in  which 
she  argues  that  Sir  Walter  Elliot’s  choice  of  Camden  Place  for  his  home  in  Bath 
is  suitable  because  that  address  was  showy  as  well  as  grand  and  fashionable. 
Frank  Gibbon  ( CQ )  points  to  the  likelihood  of  Jane  Austen’s  being  well 
informed  about  conditions  on  Antigua,  and  argues  that  some  of  the  events  and 
characterization  in  Mansfield  Park  'may  be  derived  from  the  estate-owning 
Nibbs  family  of  the  island,  for  one  of  whom  the  Reverend  George  Austen  once 
acted  as  trustee.  John  Halperin  gives  a  nicely  detailed  survey  of  Jane  Austen’s 
juvenilia  in  SAQ,  paying  careful  attention  to  matters  of  dating,  and  tracing 
the  threads  of  humorous  scepticism  and  keen  judgement  which  run  through 
both  her  early  and  her  later  work.  In  NCF  Gary  Kelly  suggests  that  reading 
aloud  is  used  in  Jane  Austen  as  a  paradigm  for  the  process  of  perception  and 
judgement,  and  that  in  Mansfield  Park  the  novelist  is  examining  the  nature  of 
true  eloquence  and  the  real  relationship  between  moral  character  and  public 
utterance.  Richard  Kuhns  has  an  interesting  piece  in  NLH  in  which  he  argues 
that  Sense  and  Sensibility  treats  the  notion  that  ‘beauty  suffers  disruption 
through  a  force  that  is  generated  in  the  women  by  the  destruction  that  money 
wreaks  upon  trust,  love  and  position’.  In  ES  Susan  Moore  offers  a  vindication 
of  the  power  and  attractiveness  of  Fanny  in  Mansfield  Park  (though  these  may 
not  be  of  a  usual  kind),  and  shows  clearly  why  we  should  be  wary  of  the 
Crawfords.  Valerie  Grosvenor  Myer’s  note  in  N&Q  discovers  the  origin  of  Mrs 
Elton’s  ‘caro  sposo’  in  Emma  in  Jane  West’s  Letters  to  a  young  lady.  In  PQ 
(1 98 1 )  R.  F.  Patterson  gives  an  interesting  but  overstated  modernist  reading  of 
the  novels,  concentrating  on  the  ambiguity  of  ‘truth’  in  Jane  Austen  and  on  the 
effect  of  her  various  narrative  voices  as  ‘underminers  of  epistemological  cer¬ 
titude’.  Stella  Pigrome  ( ChLB ,  1981)  details  the  different  conventions  of 
naming  in  the  world  of  Jane  Austen’s  fiction,  and  emphasizes  the  formality  and 
complexity  of  the  modes  of  address  which  are  used.  In  ELWIU  (1981)  John 
Peter  Rumrich  presents  Frank  Churchill  as  a  catalyst  and  figure  of  vitality  in 
Emma,  and  as  Jane  Austen’s  clever  solution  to  the  problem  of  how  to  bring 
change  into  the  petrified  world  of  Highbury.  Edward  Joseph  Shoben  Jr 
(. HudR )  gives  a  rather  conventional  reading  of  Sense  and  Sensibility  as  an 
attack  on  emotional  unbridledness  from  a  traditional  point  of  view.  In  SNNTS 
Pamela  Steele  shows  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Jane  Austen  turns  ailments 
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and  accidents  to  useful  thematic  account,  and  Janis  P.  Stout  argues  that 
the  reported  proposal  scenes  in  Jane  Austen  are  not  chilly,  as  has  been 
suggested,  but  instead  gain  in  emotional  fineness  from  their  oblique  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Douglas  Mack  has  edited  a  selection  of  Hogg’s  stories  and  sketches34  in 
authoritative  texts  and  with  very  useful  notes.  In  ScLJ  David  Groves  has  a  brief 
study  of  the  way  in  which,  in  The  Memoirs  of  a  Justified  Sinner, 
Hogg  achieves  thematic  unity  by  paralleling  the  two  narratives  of  Robert 
Wringhim’s  life. 

Ralph  M.  Alderman  ( KSJ )  discusses  the  relationship  between  Mary  Shelley 
and  Washington  Irving  and  shows  how  the  latter  stood  off  from  the  romantic 
involvement  which  seemed  to  be  developing  between  the  two  writers.  In  WC 
(1981)  John  Clubbe  counters  attacks  on  the  accuracy  of  the  autobiographical 
elements  in  Mary  Shelley’s  1831  ‘Introduction’  to  Frankenstein,  especially  as 
regards  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  novel’s  writing  and  the  influence  upon 
it  -  which  he  shows  to  be  considerable  -  of  the  German  ghost  stories  translated 
into  French  as  Fantasmagoriana.  R.  E.  Foust  {Genre,  1980)  discusses  fantasy 
as  a  genre,  and  uses  Frankenstein  as  one  of  a  series  of  examples  to  demonstrate 
the  hardly  extraordinary  notion  that  the  role  of  fantasy  is  momentarily  to  bring 
to  mind  ‘the  dark  and  potent  portion  of  our  nature’.  In  the  same  journal,  Peter 
Mclnemey  examines  the  uses  of  letters  and  autobiographies  in  Frankenstein 
and  elaborately  presents  the  novel  as  a  search  for  self-knowledge  through  the 
medium  of  ‘compassionating  words’.  E.  B.  Murray  {Lib,  1981)  finds  a  good 
number  of  alterations  in  the  1 823  text  of  Frankenstein  by  comparison  with  that 
of  1818,  and  suggests  that  they  were  made  by  Godwin  and  should  be  regarded 
as  definitive.  David  Seed’s  excellent  article  in  Criticism  points  to  the  way  in 
which  Frankenstein  characteristically  operates  by  reversals  and  negatives,  and 
treats  it  less  as  an  ambiguous  cautionary  tale  than  as  ‘a  purely  negative 
spectacle’  which  moves  irresistibly  towards  death.  In  SR  (1981)  Theodore 
Ziolkowski  studies  the  two  trad'tions  regarding  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
which  he  sees  conflated  in  Frankenstein  (the  myth  of  the  Fall  of  Man  and  the 
myth  of  Prometheus),  and  finds  in  the  novel  a  powerful  ambivalence  and 
tension  as  a  result  of  this  conflation. 

Marilyn  Butler  ( ELH )  uses  the  example  of  Peacock’s  unfinished  poem 
‘Ahrimanes’  of  1812  to  show  how  pagan  myth  returned  to  usefulness  as 
material  for  poetry  at  about  this  time,  and  also  charts  Peacock’s  own  move¬ 
ment  from  the  antiquarian  employment  of  mythology  in  the  service  of  an 
attack  on  Christianity  in  his  earliest  verse  to  its  more  contemporary  and 
polemical  appearance  in  ‘Ahrimanes’  and  Rhododaphne.  In  ZAA  (1979)  John 
K.  Crabbe  surveys  Peacock’s  egalitarian  handling  of  women  in  his  novels, 
paying  especial  attention  to  the  writer’s  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of  arranged 
marriages  and  to  the  miseducation  of  women.  Sylvere  Monod  {MLR)  reprints 
a  letter  from  Meredith  which  reveals  a  more  generous  appraisal  of  Peacock 
than  has  often  been  supposed.  In  BJA  Stephen  Prickett  has  a  fresh  study  of 
‘The  Four  Ages  of  Poetry’  in  which  he  finds  evasive  wit  to  be  the  central  quality 
and  which  he  suggestively  describes  as  a  genuine  defence  of  poetry  against  the 
threat  of  trivialization. 

34  Selected  Stories  and  Sketches,  by  James  Hogg,  ed.  by  Douglas  S.  Mack.  SAP.  pp.  x  + 
211.  £8.50. 
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3.  Prose 

George  Spater’s  William  Cobbett:  The  Poor  Man’s  Friend 35  dwarfs  all  the 
other  contributions  to  Romantic  prose  scholarship.  The  first  major  biography 
since  Cole  ’s  Life  of  William  Cobbett  (1924),  the  standard  source  of  informa¬ 
tion,  The  Poor  Man’s  Friend  makes  use  of  a  number  of  recent  finds  of  major 
importance  -  these  include  letters,  and  the  notebook  kept  by  James  Paul 
Cobbett  in  preparation  for  writing  a  life  of  his  father.  This  new  material 
provides  the  story  of  Cobbett’s  last  years  that  eluded  Cole,  as  well  as  casting 
new  light  on  his  earlier  years.  The  author  begins  with  the  claim  that  no  ‘other 
private  person  before  or  since  has  had  such  a  dominating  influence  in  public 
affairs  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic’,  and  the  biography  as  a  whole  almost 
persuades  this  reader  of  the  validity  of  the  claim.  A  very  full  bibliography  of 
primary  and  secondary  sources,  a  list  of  Cobbett’s  principal  published  writings, 
a  generous  number  of  illustrations,  two  appendixes,  on  Cobbett’s  ‘Crochets’ 
and  on  ‘Cobbett  and  Malthus’,  and  a  reliable  index  accompany  the  text.  The 
Poor  Man’s  Friend  is  a  lucid,  scholarly,  and  attractively  presented  biography, 
clearly  an  important  contribution  to  Cobbett  studies.  There  is  one  criticism. 
Although  one  chapter  is  entitled  ‘The  Writer’  and  references  to  Cobbett’s 
writings  are  numerous,  there  is  no  sense  of  Cobbett’s  writing  as  writing.  The 
comments  on  the  prose  never  rise  above  the  belletristic. 

Recent  items  on  Mary  Wollstonecraft  are  few.  In  ‘Mary  Wollstonecraft’s 
Mask  of  Reason  in  A  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman’  (DR,  1980)  Anca 
Vlasopolos  argues  that  the  ‘unevenness  of  the  book,  its  unclear  organization, 
and  its  repetition  of  arguments’  cannot  be  understood  without  an  awareness 
that  the  book  is  addressed  to  ‘the  men  of  Reason’  whom  Wollstonecraft  wishes 
to  convert  not  alienate.  Ian  Topliss’s  thesis  in  ‘Mary  Wollstonecraft  and  Maria 
Edgeworth’s  Modern  Ladies’  (El,  1981)  is  that  Maria  Edgeworth  carefully 
sifted  Mary  Wollstonecraft’s  writings  for  their  essential  insights,  in  order  to 
transmute  and  assimilate  those  insights  to  her  own  more  polite  social  and 
literary  tradition. 

Gerald  Monsman’s  ‘Confessions  of  a  Prosaic  Dreamer:  Charles  Lamb’s 
Critique  of  the  Poetic  Sublime’  ( Criticism )  is  the  second  part  of  an  essay,  the 
first  part  of  which  was  noticed  in  YW  62.  ‘Old  Beachers’  and  ‘Witches’  taken 
‘as  a  unit  extend  Lamb’s  ironic  critique  of  that  great  hinge  doctrine  of  roman¬ 
ticism,  the  possibility  of  access  through  the  imagination  to  an  ideal  realm  of 
plenitude’.  Lamb  rejects  the  visionary  and  demonic  poetry  of  the  egotistical 
sublime  and  replaces  it  with  a  prose  model  of  a  safe  and  nourishing  social 
reality.  The  ambition  and  vigour  of  Gerald  Monsman’s  argument  highlight  the 
modesty  of  the  other  contributions  on  Lamb.  In  an  informative  piece,  ‘Lamb’s 
Bias  in  Specimens  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets’  ( ChLB ),  John  Coates 
examines  the  moral  preoccupations  of  the  Specimens,  ‘showing  the  way  in 
which  Lamb  created  a  kind  of  “conduct  book”  ’  and  how  he  ‘doctored’  the 
quotations  to  fit  in  with  these  moral  preoccupations.  The  history  of  Lamb’s 
Scottish  reputation  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  William 
Ruddick’s  subject  in  ‘“The  Great  Un-Hanged”:  Charles  Lamb  Through  the 
Eyes  of  His  Scottish  Contemporaries’  (ChLB)-,  and  the  ways  in  which  Lamb’s 
and  Wordsworth’s  relationship  can  draw  attention  to  aspects  of  their  work 

35  William  Cobbett:  The  Poor  Man  s  Friend,  by  George  Spater.  CUP.  2  vols.  pp.  xv  + 
653.  £30. 
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which  have  not  had  the  consideration  they  deserve  is  Alan  G.  Hill’s  topic  in 
‘Lamb  and  Wordsworth:  The  Story  of  a  Remarkable  Friendship’  ( ChLB ).  The 
influence  of  Rabelais  on  one  of  Lamb’s  essays  preoccupies  Prem  Nath  in 
‘Charles  Lamb’s  “The  Two  Races  of  Men”  and  Chapters  2-4  of  the  Third 
Book  of  Dr  Francis  Rabelais’  ( PQ ). 

In  an  engaging  and  informative  contribution  to  the  W.  D.  Thomas  Memorial 
Lectures36,  Stanley  Jones  ‘investigates  a  literary  mystery’,  the  identity  of 
Hazlitt’s  second  wife.  Recounting  his  own  search  for  knowledge  of  her,  he 
provides  quite  a  detailed  picture  of  her  life,  incidentally  offering  an  interesting 
view  of  the  life  of  a  colonial  family  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  The  same 
author  clarifies  the  meaning  of  a  nickname  which  occurs  in  Conversations  of 
James  Northcote  in  ‘Hazlitt,  Northcote,  Hogarth  and  “Tiddy-Doll”  ’  ( N&Q ). 
In  ‘Flat  Realities:  Hazlitt  on  Biography’  (PSt)  Robert  Ready  usefully  places 
Hazlitt’s  criticism  of  biography  within  the  contemporary  debate  on  reticence 
and  then  represents  his  practice  of  biography  chiefly  through  two  of  his  works  - 
Memoirs  of  Holcroft  and  Conversations  of  James  Northcote.  Drawing  on  the 
work  of  Roman  Jakobson,  W.  P.  Albrecht  in  ‘Structure  in  Two  of  Hazlitt’s 
Essays’  (SIR)  describes  the  structure  -  ‘insofar  as  structure  comprises  the 
linking  of  consecutive  parts’  -  in  two  Table-Talk  essays,  ‘On  Going  a  Journey’ 
and  ‘Why  Distant  Objects  Please’.  Both  are  two-part  essays  in  which  the 
second  part  is  a  reversal  of  the  first  -  that  is,  there  is  a  metonymic  substitution 
of  one  source  of  pleasure  for  a  contrasting  one.  In  ‘William  Hazlitt  as  a  Critic  of 
Parliamentary  Speaking’  ( QJS ,  1981)  Floyd  Douglas  Anderson  and  Andrew 
A.  King  identify  his  standards  of  rhetorical  eloquence,  detail  his  critical  esti¬ 
mate  of  parliamentary  speaking,  ‘touch  upon’  the  limitations  of  Hazlitt’s 
implicit  Neoplatonic  bias,  and  assess  his  contribution  to  the  criticism  of  British 
public  address.  Hazlitt’s  changing  feelings  towards  Coleridge  as  evidenced  in 
his  writings  is  Geoffrey  Carnall’s  subject  in  ‘The  Impertinent  Barber  of  Bagh¬ 
dad:  Coleridge  as  Comic  Figure  in  Hazlitt’s  Essays’37.  In  the  ‘stormy  years’  of 
the  Regency,  Hazlitt  evidently  delighted  in  his  ferocity  towards  the  apostate 
poet;  in  the  ‘somewhat  mellower  frame  of  mind’  that  Hazlitt  achieved  after 
1820,  the  reponse  is  more  magnanimous.  Fran  Carlock  Stephens  reports  on  a 
copy  of  a  letter  recently  unearthed,  in  ‘A  Flazlitt  Letter’  (N&Q). 

De  Quincey  is  one  of  the  authors  surveyed  in  a  seminal  publication,  Index  of 
English  Literary  Manuscripts.  Vol.  IV:  1800-1900,  Part  I,  Arnold-Gissing38 . 
The  most  fascinating  section  on  De  Quincey  is  that  devoted  to  ‘Miscellaneous 
and  Untitled  Works’.  This  makes  clear  that  De  Quincey’s  engagement  with 
Political  Economy  was  even  more  important  than  his  published  work  testifies. 
In  short,  the  entry  on  De  Quincey  not  only  locates  Mss.  but  can  set  off  fresh 
critical  thought.  A  section  of  William  Spengemann’s  The  Forms  of  Auto¬ 
biography:  Episodes  in  the  History  of  a  Literary  Genre 39  is  devoted  to  De 

36  The  Second  Mrs.  Hazlitt  -  a  problem  in  literary  biography,  by  Stanley  Jones.  The 
W.  D.  Thomas  Memorial  Lecture.  University  College  of  Swansea,  pp.  17.  pb  50  p. 

37  New  Approaches  to  Coleridge:  Biographical  and  Critical  Essays,  ed.  by  Donald 
Sultana.  Vision/B&N  (1981).  pp.  246.  £14.95. 

38  Index  of  English  Literary  Manuscripts.  Vol.  IV:  1800-1900,  Part  I,  Arnold- 
Gissing,  comp,  by  Barbara  Rosenbaum  and  Pamela  White.  Mansell,  pp.  xxviii  +  831. 
£80. 

39  The  Forms  of  Autobiography:  Episodes  in  the  History  of  a  Literary  Genre,  by 
William  Spengemann.  Yale  (1980).  pp.  xvii  +  254.  hb  £18.95,  pb  £6.75. 
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Quincey’s  autobiographical  writings.  A  range  of  issues  are  addressed,  includ¬ 
ing  De  Quincey’s  addiction,  the  relation  of  the  narrator  to  the  protagonist  and 
to  his  audience,  and  the  importance  of  dreams  -  not  merely  a  subject  of  the 
Confessions  but  ‘their  presentational  mode’.  In  ‘Autobiography  and  Addic¬ 
tion:  The  Case  of  De  Quincey’  (Genre,  1981),  Joshua  Wilner  yokes  together 
the  recent  critical  theory  of  Philippe  Lejeune  and  Jacques  Derrida  and  De 
Quincey’s  Confessions  in  order  to  clarify  ‘the  status  of  the  proper  name  in 
autobiography’.  John  W.  Biisland  in  ‘De  Quincey’s  Critical  Dilations’  ( UTQ ) 
explores  the  character  of  his  criticism,  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
implications  of  his  conviction  that  'what  matters  in  literature  is  the  inner  drama 
it  excites’.  Grevel  Lindop’s  recent  biography  (see  YW  62.304-5)  is  the 
springboard  for  J.  R.  Watson’s  ‘Thomas  De  Quincey:  the  opium-eater  and 
other  selves’  ( CritQ ),  a  lucid  survey  of  the  style  and  character  of  Confessions 
and  of  its  humour.  E.  Michael  Thron  rehearses  De  Quincey’s  intellectual 
biography  and  offers  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
his  prose  in  ‘A  New  Introduction  for  Thomas  De  Quincey’  (PS,  1981). 
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The  Nineteenth  Century: 
Victorian  Period 


MARION  SHAW,  OWEN  KNOWLES,  LAUREL  BRAKE,  and 

JAMES  FOWLER 


This  chapter  is  arranged  as  follows:  1.  Verse,  by  Marion  Shaw;  2.  The  Novel, 
by  Owen  Knowles;  3.  Prose,  by  Laurel  Brake;  4.  Drama,  by  James  Fowler. 


1.  Verse 

Everyman’s  Book  of  Victorian  Verse1,  edited  by  J.  R.  Watson,  is  a  solid  and 
commodious  book,  good  value  as  a  hardback  at  £9.50,  representing  more  than 
seventy  poets.  A  love-lorn,  throat-catching,  tender  lot  the  Victorians  were, 
according  to  Professor  Watson’s  portrait  of  the  age,  particularly  in  its  closing 
years,  and  this  seems  an  accurate  verdict,  although  some  poets  are  omitted  who 
might  have  provided  a  corrective  to  this  view:  Richard  Watson  Dixon,  for 
example,  or  the  Chartist  poets.  Many  poets  in  this  anthology  are  allowed  only 
one  or  two  entries  and  the  pleasures  offered  here  are  those  of  the  discovery  of  a 
neglected  gem  -  Henry  Cholmondeley  Pennell’s  ‘The  Night  Mail  North’,  for 
instance  -  or  the  recognition  of  the  very  familiar  -  H.  F.  Lyte’s  ‘Abide  With 
Me’  -  or  the  sense  that  in  a  small  talent  lies  the  essence  of  the  age:  William 
Cory’s  ‘Heraclitus’  is  the  obvious  and  unforgettable  example  here.  In  any 
anthology  there  must  also  be  the  ballast  of  substantial  chunks  of  ‘major’ 
authors:  in  this  Everyman  there  is  a  good  showing  from,  of  course,  Tennyson 
and  Browning,  Arnold  and  Hopkins  and  Hardy,  and  then  there  are  delightfully 
sizeable  amounts  from  rather  unexpected  poets  like  R.  S.  Hawker,  William 
Barnes,  and  R.  L.  Stevenson,  who  stand  up  well  in  the  company  they  keep.  This 
easy  accommodation  of  great,  middling,  and  small  seems  to  result  from  the 
sensible  division  of  the  anthology  into  Early,  Mid,  High  and  Fin  de  Siecle  poets 
of  the  Victorian  age  so  that,  say,  Tennyson’s  early  work  (mainly  a  good 
selection  from  In  Memoriam )  is  grouped  in  chronological  homogeneity  with 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Barnes,  and  Hood  rather  than  dauntingly 
amassed  with  his  other  entries.  This  arrangement  is  how  the  Victorians  must 
have  read  their  poems,  and  it  is  helpfully  assimilable  for  us  to  read  them  in  this 
way  too.  It  is  also  a  pleasant  concession  to  have  biographical  sketches  of  the 
poets  included  as  an  appendix:  it  is  not  essential  but  it  is  rather  telling  to  learn, 
for  instance,  that  Wathen  Mark  Wilks  Call  (1817-90)  was  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  ‘became  a  clergyman,  resigning  because  of  doubt  in  1856’.  In  the  high, 

1  Everyman’s  Book  of  Victorian  Verse,  ed.  by  J.  R.  Watson.  Dent.  pp.  xxiii  +  373. 
£9.50. 
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dry  specialisms  of  modem  literary  studies,  to  which  so  many  of  the  books  and 
articles  reviewed  here  testify,  it  is  good  to  be  reminded  of  such  browser’s 
delights,  and  Professor  Watson  earns  our  gratitude  by  performing  his  Every¬ 
man  task  with  affection  and  sensitivity. 

The  Victorian  Experience:  The  Poets2,  edited  by  Richard  A.  Levine,  a 
companion  volume  to  The  Novelists  (1976)  and  The  Prose  Writers,  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays  on  Tennyson,  Browning,  Clough,  Arnold,  D.  G.  Rossetti, 
Meredith,  Swinburne,  Hopkins,  and  Hardy,  by  critics  who  have  long  been 
familiar  with  their  chosen  poet  and  who  are  here  summoned  to  give  account  of 
their  ‘experiences’  of  his  poetry.  Richard  A.  Levine  contributes  an  introduc¬ 
tion  in  which  he  has  much  to  say  about  Paterian  notions  of  the  ‘experience’  of  a 
work  of  literature  but  so  vague  are  these  definitions  that  any  approach  seems  to 
be  acceptable  except  structuralism,  deconstructionism,  and  other  lucubrations 
of  the  ‘French  critical  orbit’  which  Professor  Levine  fears  and  mistrusts.  The 
contributors’  responses  to  his  liberal  invitation  include  the  fatigued  recapitula¬ 
tions  of  Jerome  H.  Buckley  on  Tennyson,  unmemorable  essays  on  Clough, 
Meredith,  and  Swinburne  by  Michael  Timko,  Wendell  Harris,  and  Robert 
Peters,  respectively,  Miriam  Allott’s  wide-ranging  and  vigorous  rehearsal  of 
accepted  views  on  Arnold  and  his  peers,  and  some  freshly  minted  views  on 
‘Browning’s  Irony’  by  Clyde  de  L.  Ryals  and  on  ‘The  Feminization  of  D.  G. 
Rossetti’  by  Barbara  Charlesworth  Gelpi.  In  general  the  book  is  disappointing 
and  perhaps  this  derives  from  the  personnel  it  recruits  to  realize  its  rather 
vague  and  timid  conception.  To  ask  a  well-known  critic  to  summarize  years  of 
familiarity  with  a  poet  may  not  be  the  surest  way  to  encourage  stimulating  and 
insightful  criticism. 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  three-quarters  of  the  population  of 
England  lived  in  cities  and  towns  and  the  lives  and  landscape  of  these  urban 
dwellers,  particularly  those  in  London,  became  a  major  concern  in  fiction.  By 
contrast,  it  is  commonly  believed,  the  poets  neglected  the  city  and  continued  to 
be  writers  predominantly  of  the  countryside,  lamenting  a  lost  world  of  pas¬ 
toral.  In  a  patiently  descriptive,  unexciting  but  worthy  study  of  The  London 
Muse2,  William  B.  Thesing  seeks  to  counter  this  view  by  claiming  that  ‘Vic¬ 
torian  London  is  a  vital  territory  in  the  annals  of  Victorian  poetry’.  Most  of  the 
major  Victorian  poets  and  many  of  the  minor  ones  are  shown  to  have  written 
substantially  and  centrally  about  London.  (Curiously,  the  Brownings  have 
been  omitted;  Elizabeth  in  particular  was  a  considerable  poet  of  London.) 
Their  work  is  discussed  by  Professor  Thesing  under  the  headings  of  ‘Romantic 
Versions  of  the  City’  (Blake,  Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson),  ‘Realism  Versus 
Escapism,  1850-1870’  (Clough,  Arnold,  Alexander  Smith,  and  others),  ‘The 
Urban  Volcano,  1870-1890’  (Hopkins,  Patmore,  Morris,  James  Thomson), 
and  ‘The  Poetry  of  the  Nineties’.  This  largely  chronological  mapping  reveals  a 
change  in  attitude  from  one  of  visionary  optimism  through  disillusionment  to 
despair  and  revolutionary  anger  with  some  late  cheerfulness  at  London’s 
vitality  from  poets  like  W.  E.  Henley  and  John  Davidson.  An  Epilogue  on  The 
Urban  Responses  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  T.  S.  Eliot’  links  these  writers  to  their 
Romantic  predecessors  Blake  and  Wordsworth:  fiercely  hating  the  ugliness 


2  The  Victorian  Experience:  The  Poets,  ed.  by  Richard  A.  Levine.  OhioU.  pp.  x  +  202. 

hb  £17,  pb  £9.35.  ^ 

3  The  London  Muse:  Victorian  Poetic  Responses  to  the  City,  by  William  B.  Thesing. 

UGeo.  pp.  xviii  +  230.  $20. 
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and  exploitation  of  their  contemporary  London,  all  had  visions  of  a  regener¬ 
ated  society,  Blake  and  Lawrence  believing  this  would  come  from  within  the 
city,  Wordsworth  and  Eliot  that  it  would  occur  only  in  retreat  from  and  outside 
the  city. 

William  E.  Buckler  introduces  On  the  Poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold 4  with  an 
inventory  of  the  ‘myths,  misgivings,  and  measurings’  of  existing  criticism  of 
Arnold’s  poetry  which  has  perceived  it  as  ‘autobiographically  replicative’, 
intellectual  and  derivative.  His  book  seeks  to  reconstruct  these  critical  attitudes 
by  claims  for  Arnold’s  poetry  as  metaphoric,  dramatic,  and  personative,  the 
consciously  crafted  product  of  an  innovative  as  well  as  a  highly  critical  classical 
thinker.  In  Chapters  Two  and  Three  Buckler  examines  Arnold’s  poems  of  the 
period  before  1853  to  demonstrate  their  ‘individual  integrity  or  autonomy’, 
and  in  Chapters  Four  and  Five,  rather  short  chapters,  he  discusses  the  poetry 
after  1853  and  ‘Arnold  and  the  Crisis  of  Classicism’.  Throughout  the  greater 
part  of  this  book,  Professor  Buckler  adopts  the  simple  critical  approach  of 
discussing  individual  poems  separately  and  in  detail  (for  example  Chapter 
Three  is  concerned  solely  with  Tristram  and  Iseult  and  Empedocles  on  Etna ) 
but  what  he  says  of  them  is  not  simple  and  at  times  is  otiose  or  diffuse.  For 
example: 

The  poetic  scope  of  The  Forsaken  Merman  is  considerably  expanded  - 
deepened  and  made  more  adequate  as  a  poetic  experience  -  by  the 
perception  that  it  is  primarily  a  plot  poem.  Then  Margaret’s  desertion  of 
the  merman  and  their  brood  takes  on  greater  symbolic  significance,  the 
role  of  the  reader  as  critical  arbiter  of  the  poem’s  complete  action 
becomes  better  defined  and  strengthened,  and  the  poem’s  expressive¬ 
ness,  centered  entirely  in  the  merman,  is  subjected  to  the  poem’s  total 
parable  of  meaning  and  not  left  fluttering  as  an  emotional  thing  in  itself. 

The  point  is  valid  enough,  and  accords  well  with  Professor  Buckler’s  total 
argument  on  the  dramatic  and  self-ironic  nature  of  Arnold’s  poetry,  but  it  is 
made  with  somewhat  wearying  obliquity.  This  is  characteristic  of  a  book  which 
is  interesting  and  sensible  in  its  views  but  off-putting  in  its  style. 

In  ‘Imagination  and  Art  in  Arnold’s  “Tristram  and  Iseult”:  The  Importance 
of  “Making”  ’  ( SEL )  Beverly  Taylor  claims  that  although  ostensibly  a  study  of 
destructive  passion,  ‘Tristram  and  Iseult’  is  also  implicitly  concerned  with 
‘making’,  that  is,  with  the  demands  of  the  poet’s  creative  function.  Most  of  the 
significant  implications  are  to  be  found  in  Arnold’s  embellishment  of  the 
medieval  legend  which  offered  him  scope  to  counterbalance  the  disharmonies 
of  human  passion  with  the  peace  and  permanence  of  art  -  what  Arnold  himself 
called  its  ‘ cheerfulness  . . .  natural  soundness  and  valiancy’.  Alan  Grob  also 
examines  a  single  Arnold  poem  in  ‘Arnold’s  “Mycerinus”:  The  Fate  of 
Pleasure’  (VP).  Grob  complexly,  if  not  obscurely,  argues  that  with  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  traces  of  myth  and  magic  from  the  story,  Arnold’s  version  becomes 
‘an  intellectual  rite  of  passage,  one  more  Victorian  case  study  in  conversion 
from  belief  to  disbelief’.  The  poem  presents  no  final  solution  to  the  problem, 
neither  Hedonism  nor  Stoicism,  but  reflects  a  phase  in  the  intellectual  quest  of 
a  poet  who  possessed  no  rigidly  formulated  philosophy  of  life  but  who  could 
imaginatively  identify  with,  if  not  condone,  Mycerinus’  response  to  his  unjust 

4  On  the  Poetry  of  Matthew  Arnold,  by  William  E.  Buckler.  CoiU.  pp.  ix  -I-  206.  $36. 
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predicament.  Finally  on  Arnold,  Mary  Sneider’s  ‘Plutarch’s  Night  Battle  in 
Arnold,  Clough  and  Tennyson’  ( Arnoldian )  concludes  that  Arnold  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  Plutarch  and  not  Thucydides,  as  in  Clough’s  case,  in  his  use  of  the 
image  in  ‘Dover  Beach’. 

When  Robert  Browning  made  a  recording  of  himself  reading  ‘How  they 
brought  the  good  news  from  Ghent  to  Aix’,  he  faltered  in  the  middle  and  said, 
‘I’m  most  terribly  sorry  that  I  can’t  remember  my  own  verses.’  As  Donald 
Thomas,  who  tells  this  story  in  Robert  Browning.  A  Life  Within  Life5,  says. 
Browning’s  voice,  in  the  manner  of  his  poetry,  ‘holds  a  conversation  with 
posterity’.  Yet  although  Browning  talks  so  readily  and  intimately  with  us,  and 
although  he  exposed  himself  to  public  view  and  public  celebration  more  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  his  was  an  intriguing  personality  which  has  vigor¬ 
ously  resisted  definition.  The  Shelleyan  idealist,  the  mother’s  boy,  the  roman¬ 
tic  lover  of  Elizabeth,  the  bon  viveur,  the  philistine  of  the  later  years  -  all  these 
and  more  are  identities  that  Browning  owned,  and  the  ‘truth’  of  his  character 
has  never  been  perceived  simply  or  singly  but  rather,  as  he  said  of  his  poetry,  in 
‘prismatic  hues’.  Donald  Thomas’s  thesis  in  his  scholarly  yet  eminently  read¬ 
able  biography  is  that  there  was  always  a  ‘life  within  life’,  well  guarded  and  set 
apart  from  his  external  postures,  ‘a  dark  tower  of  thought,  where  he  undertook 
his  microscopy  of  the  human  heart  [and]  dwelt  upon  the  aberrations  of  love 
and  holiness,  of  cruelty  and  moral  cynicism,  “the  dangerous  edge  of  things”  ’. 
This  secret  world  was  never  fully  shared  with  anyone,  not  even  with  Elizabeth, 
but  the  poetry,  Donald  Thomas  claims,  is  more  revealing,  and  his  account  of 
Browning  explicitly  relies  on  it  to  give  us  the  ‘real  self’  instead  of  those  selves 
refracted  through  the  prejudices  of  others:  Carlyle’s  dandy,  for  instance, 
reeking  of  ‘turf  and  scampdom’,  or  the  red-faced  hearty  of  Beerbohm’s  car¬ 
toon.  As  for  this  real  self,  it  was  indeed  the  foul  rag-and-bone  shop  of  the  heart. 
In  the  central  chapter  of  his  biography,  ‘The  Madhouse  and  the  Shrine’, 
Thomas  confronts  the  contradictions  that  made  for  Browning’s  complex 
personality  which,  in  the  1830s,  could  produce  both  Pauline  and  ‘Madhouse 
Cells’.  As  Thomas  says,  Browning  possessed  abounding  mental  and  physical 
energy;  only  in  the  safely  closed  world  of  his  poetic  imagination  could  he 
respond  to  the  full  extent  of  these  powerful  capabilities  to  ‘the  moral  beauty  of 
sexual  love  and  the  moral  bestiality  of  the  psychopath’.  It  is  fashionable 
enough  to  view  the  Victorian  poets  in  such  psychoanalytic  terms  and  it  perhaps 
says  much  about  ourselves  that  we  almost  longingly  impute  to  the  Victorians  a 
salacious  ambivalence  over  spiritual  and  carnal  matters.  But  in  Browning’s 
case,  at  least  in  respect  of  his  imagination  as  we  see  it  at  work  in  his  poetry 
(because  in  his  practical  life  he  was  unambivalently  on  the  side  of  kindliness 
and  goodness),  such  an  approach  seems  justified.  Certainly  Donald  Thomas 
makes  us  believe  so. 

In  The  Brownings  and  France6  Roy  E.  Gridley  has  compiled  a  chronicle  of 
the  Brownings’  involvement  with  France,  the  country  that  after  England 
meant  more  to  them  in  terms  of  cultural  significance  than  any  other,  even  Italy . 
They  had  hoped  to  live  in  Paris  but  the  climate  proved  too  harsh  for  Elizabeth; 
even  so,  they  often  travelled  there  and  continued  their  lively  interest  in  French 


5  Robert  Browning.  A  Life  Within  Life,  by  Donald  Thomas.  W&N.  pp.  xiv  +  334. 
2.95. 

6  The  Brownings  and  France ,  by  R.  E.  Gridley.  Athlone.  pp.  xiv  +  331.  $38. 
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culture,  philosophy,  and  politics.  Drawing  on  the  Brownings’  copious  corres¬ 
pondence,  Professor  Gridley  has  reconstructed  the  sizeable  Francophile  sub¬ 
plot  of  their  lives:  their  ‘early  study  of  French  and  early  reading  in  French 
literature  and  history,  their  delight  in  the  new  French  writing,  their  sojourns  in 
and  travels  across  France,  their  close  observation  of  mid-century  French 
politics,  and,  after  1861,  Robert  Browning’s  pleasure  in  the  quiet  coastal  and 
mountain  villages  in  Brittany,  Normandy,  Haut-Savoie,  and  Isere’.  To  this 
narrative  he  has  added  ‘brief  sketches  of  the  intellectual,  literary,  political  or 
religious  milieu  of  France  in  the  middle  decades  of  the  century’.  He  has  also 
provided  a  literary  commentary  on  the  presence  of  ‘French  themes,  setting, 
subjects  and  even  modes’  in  their  poetry  and  on  the  French  context  of  their 
writing  -  for  example,  French  analogues  to  Pauline  or  the  influence  of  Balzac, 
Sue,  Sand,  or  Soulie,  on  Aurora  Leigh.  This  contextualizing  of  the  Brownings’ 
work  adds  new  and  interesting  insights;  for  example,  their  acquaintance  with 
and  mistrust  of  French  socialist  theory  found  its  way  into  Aurora  Leigh  in  the 
figure  of  Romney  who  must  pay  for  his  Fourierism  with  destitution  and 
blindness.  Of  a  different  kind  is  Professor  Gridley’s  placing  of  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing’s  poem  ‘James  Lee’s  Wife’  in  the  lonely  holiday  spent  in  Sainte  Marie  pres 
Pornic  on  the  Breton  coast  in  1862.  TTiis  kind  of  detailed,  painstaking 
documentation,  unmarred  by  excess  of  speculation  or  by  forced  connections, 
has  resulted  in  a  book  of  considerable  value  to  the  Browning  specialist.  And 
even  though  by  no  means  lightweight  in  content,  it  is  also  sufficiently  descrip¬ 
tive  and  anecdotal  to  be  of  interest  to  a  general  reader. 

Macmillan’s  Browning  and  the  Fictions  of  Identity  by  Warwick  E.  Slinn  has 
not  been  available  for  review. 

In  ‘Multiple  Narratives  and  Relative  Truths:  A  Study  of  The  Ring  and  the 
Book ,  The  Woman  in  White,  and  The  Moonstone'  (BIS)  Sue  Lonoff  makes  a 
comparison  of  Browning’s  and  Wilkie  Collins’s  styles,  indicating  that  each  was 
concerned  with  the  paradoxes  of  truth,  with  authorial  self-effacement  and 
game  playing,  and  with  what  modem  readers  may  describe  as  the  ‘writerliness’ 
of  their  texts.  In  ‘The  Brownings’  Correspondence:  Supplement  no.  5  to  the 
Checklist’  (BIS)  Philip  Kelley  and  Robert  Fludson  record  the  addition  of  114 
entries  of  which  sixty-nine  are  new  ones.  And,  also  in  BIS ,  Adrienne  Munich 
usefully  supplies  ‘Robert  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning:  An  Annotated 
Bibliography  for  1980’.  Finally,  in  ‘A  Source  for  Browning’s  Ring  Metaphor’ 
(N&Q)  John  Woolford  suggests  that  the  metaphor  of  the  goldsmith’s  art  which 
opens  The  Ring  and  the  Book  has  a  source  in  Bacon’s  Essays  I. 

In  the  last  months  of  his  life,  Thomas  Hardy  wrote  a  note  to  himself:  ‘ Things 
to  be  done.  See  how  corrections  stand  in  respect  of  each  edition:  get  a  set 
properly  corrected:  and  destroy  useless  proofs  in  cupboard.’  But  these  things 
were  not  done  and  Hardy  died  without  establishing  a  final,  definitive  text  of  his 
poems.  We  shall  have  to  wait  for  Samuel  Hynes’s  Oxford  English  Text  edition, 
of  which  Volume  I7  has  now  appeared,  to  give  us  the  poems  in  the  form  their 
author  most  probably  intended  them  finally  to  appear.  To  do  this  Professor 
Flynes  has  taken  account  of  authorial  revisions  from  many  sources  and  has  also 
corrected  the  errors  that  have  crept  into  existing  versions  of  the  poems.  He  has 

7  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Hardy .  Vol.  1:  Wessex  Poems,  Poemsofthe 
Past  and  the  Present,  Times  Laughing  Stocks,  ed.  by  Samuel  Hynes  OUP  pp  xxviii  + 
403.  £19.50. 
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also  provided,  through  textual  notes,  an  account  of  the  process  by  which  Hardy 
worked  towards  the  final  ideal  text  never  achieved  in  his  lifetime.  Professor 
Hynes’s  task  has  not  been  easy;  Hardy  was  a  lifelong  reviser  of  his  poems 
(though  not  a  radical  one;  he  altered  details  of  his  poems  rather  than  recast 
them)  and  what  revisions  he  did  make  were  not  systematically  cumulative.  A 
further  complicating  factor  was  that  during  1909-12  Hardy  prepared  two 
separate  editions  of  his  collected  poetry  containing  the  same  poems  but 
different  in  textual  details;  each  of  these  editions  became  the  trunk  of  its  own 
family  tree  of  editions.  In  his  late  years  Hardy  seems  to  have  had  neither  the 
energy  nor  the  patience  to  integrate  all  the  scattered  variants  that  by  then 
existed  although  he  did  make  some  efforts  in  that  direction  in  the  notes  he 
made  in  some  of  the  volumes  of  late  editions  in  his  library.  In  the  absence  of  a 
final  text  established  by  the  poet.  Professor  Hynes  has  chosen  as  his  copy  texts 
the  first  editions  of  Hardy’s  first  seven  volumes  of  poems  and  the  holograph  of 
Winter  Words  which  Hardy  did  not  live  to  see  through  the  press.  Professor 
Hynes  has  taken  substantial  revisions  that  reached  print  to  be  expressions  of 
Hardy’s  fixed  intention  and  has  incorporated  these  revisions  into  the  estab¬ 
lished  text,  and  where  there  is  chronological  uncertainty  over  which  revision 
should  be  used,  he  has  ‘relied  on  my  critical  judgement  and  my  sense  of  what  is 
characteristic  of  Hardy’s  mature  style’.  So  we  have  here,  as  it  were,  a  synthetic 
text  but  one  which  reveals  its  processes  of  selection  (both  Hardy’s  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Hynes’s)  in  textual  notes  which  include  all  variant  readings  occurring  in 
Mss.  and  printed  texts  and  also  the  variants  that  Hardy  cancelled  in  his  Ms. 
drafts.  A  commentary  succinctly  gives  the  relevant  biographical  and  general 
information  concerning  each  poem.  It  is  a  splendid  volume  in  its  clarity, 
economy,  and  variety  of  interest  and  in  the  loving  attention  paid  to  the  details 
of  Hardy’s  manner  of  composition.  An  example  is  ‘She  To  Him’  which  is 
accompanied  by  Hardy’s  illustration  of  the  poem  (all  thirty-two  illustrations 
for  Wessex  Poems  are  restored  to  the  text)  -  two  small  figures  offering  each 
other  ‘the  hand  of  friendship  down  Life’s  sunless  hill’  -  and  from  the  notes  we 
learn,  among  other  things,  that  1.  5,  ‘When  in  your  being  heart  concedes  to 
mind’,  had  once  been  ‘When  alienation  comes  of  heart’.  As  Hynes  says, 
Hardy’s  revisions  were  designed  not  to  ‘remake  himself’  as  Yeats’s  and 
Auden’s  were,  but  ‘to  make  himself  more  himself  by  correcting  and  improving 
what  he  had  written’. 

Jerome  Bump  modestly  describes  his  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins 8  as  ‘an  intro¬ 
duction’  to  the  poet  yet  he  makes  use  of  unpublished  or  relatively  inaccessible 
primary  material;  his  interpretative  emphasis  takes  as  its  basis  Robert  Lowell’s 
description  of  Hopkins  as  ‘probably  the  finest  of  English  poets  of  nature’.  His 
study  begins  with  Hopkins’s  family  (many  of  them  both  devout  and  artistic) 
and  his  teachers,  including  Richard  Watson  Dixon  who  introduced  Hopkins  to 
Keatsian  Aestheticism,  a  phase  which  lasted  from  1860  to  1863.  After  the 
early  Oxford  years,  writing  poetry  influenced  by  Christina  Rossetti,  Hopkins 
took  Dante  as  his  literary  mentor  as  a  prelude  to  his  seven  year  renunciation  of 
poetry.  When  he  started  to  write  again,  it  was  in  a  new  ‘multi-dimensional 
polysemantic  style’  representing  the  dynamic  sublime  of  his  concept  of  nature. 
In  Chapter  Six  Bump  fully  develops  his  interpretation  of  Hopkins  as  a  poet  of  a 
sacramentally  radiant  nature  to  whom  a  loss  of  vision  brought  ennui  and  acedia 

8  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  by  Jerome  Bump.  Twayne.  pp.  225.  $12.95. 
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in  which  nature’s  joy  is  denied  or  replaced  by  the  sense  of  human  degeneracy. 
Bump  concludes  his  interesting  and  by  no  means  elementary  ‘introduction’ 
with  a  brief  reminder  that  Hopkins’s  final  words  were  not  all  of  despair:  That 
Nature  is  a  Heraclitean  Fire’,  apparently  a  direct  rejoinder  to  ‘No  Worst,  there 
is  none’,  affirmed  the  triumph  of  the  Resurrection.  ‘The  winter  world’  for 
which  he  apologized  in  ‘To  R.B.’  was  made  to  yield  life  and  light,  like,  in 
Dante’s  words,  ‘a  diamond  that  is  smitten  by  the  sun’. 

Hopkins’s  relationship  with  nature,  or  the  failure  of  that  relationship,  is  also 
the  subject,  differently  interpreted,  of  Daniel  A.  Harris’s  Inspirations  Unbid¬ 
den 9,  a  study  of  Hopkins’s  ‘terrible  sonnets’  adducing  from  Mss.  (reproduced 
here)  that  the  sonnets  are  not  a  sequence  charting  descent  and  rise  but  quite 
random  and  unresolved  in  their  expression  of  despair.  The  presence  of  nature 
imagery  all  but  disappears  from  these  poems  leaving  only  distorted  and 
animalized  sensory  functions  in  which  the  self  is  consumed  in  a  black  re¬ 
enactment  of  the  eucharist.  Harris’s  striking  and  sobering  argument  is  that 
Hopkins’s  despair  was  more  complete,  bitter,  and  self-mocking  than  Christian 
consolation  and  patience  could  reach  and  that  the  sonnets  record  this  total 
disjunction  in  spite  of  Hopkins’s  attempt  to  order  them  in  fair  copy  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  his  suffering  instructive.  But  by  this  time  Hopkins  had  lost  the 
sense  of  an  audience  to  appreciate  either  his  poems  or  his  instruction;  his 
apparent  failure  to  establish  a  connection  between  divinity  and  humankind  led 
him  to  believe  that  neither  Christ  nor  Robert  Bridges  could  hear  his  cries.  But 
the  underlying  and  poignant  paradox  of  the  terrible  sonnets  is,  as  Harris  says, 
that  ‘the  religious  and  aesthetic  failures  Hopkins  saw  mirrored  in  the  poems - 
their  deviations  from  his  former  designs  -  never  became  a  failure  of  the  poetry 
itself’. 

Paul  G.  Arakelian’s  thesis  in  ‘A  Winter  and  Warm:  The  Shape  of  “The 
Wreck  of  The  Deutschland”  ’  ( SEL )  is  that  ‘the  shape  of  “The  Wreck”  creates 
its  content’.  He  identifies  this  shape-content  by  submitting  parts  of  the  poem  to 
a  thorough  linguistic  (and  by  no  means  easily  grasped)  analysis  in  which  four 
stylistic  currents  are  discovered  to  be  flowing  through  the  text:  ‘non-parallel 
compounding,  deletion,  pronominalization,  and  constituent  movement  -  each 
of  which  contributes  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  poem’.  Arakelian’s  analysis  is 
designed  not  to  ‘explain’  the  poem  in  terms  of  a  correct  meaning  but  to  bring  us 
to  an  acceptance  of  ‘the  alternatives,  mysteries,  and  complexities  as  part  of  the 
poem’s  fabric’. 

The  two  large  volumes  of  A  Concordance  to  the  Poetry  of  George  Meredith10, 
published  this  year  ahead  of  schedule,  are  based  on  the  definitive  edition  of 
The  Poems  of  George  Meredith  (YW  59.305),  edited  by  the  late  Phyllis  B. 
Bartlett  which  contains  every  poem  Meredith  is  known  to  have  written.  This 
concordance  therefore  contains  every  word  of  Meredith’s  poems  except  for 
unimportant  ones  like  ‘and’,  ‘for’,  and  ‘it’  (but  ‘as’,  ‘is’,  ‘it’s’,  for  example,  are 
included).  The  entries  are  clearly  and  fully  set  out,  with  a  line  of  context  for 
each  occurrence  and  precise  reference  to  the  location  in  the  Bartlett  edition 
and  to  the  parent  poem.  Also  included  are  a  list  of  hyphenated  words 

9  Inspirations  Unbidden,  by  Daniel  A.  Harris.  UCal.  pp.  xv  +  174.  $28.60  or£16.50. 

10  A  Concordance  to  the  Poetry  of  George  Meredith,  by  Rebecca  S.  Hogan,  Lewis 
Sawin,  and  LynnL.  Merrill.  Garland.  Vol.  1,  pp.  xiv  +  571;  Vol.  2,  pp.  573-1193.  $125 
each. 
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(Meredith  was  fond  of  these,  often  coining  them  himself  as  in  ‘brain-awake’, 
‘cachet-breasts’,  ‘black-dye-day’)  and  a  ranking  frequency  list.  The  latter  list 
tells  us  that  the  word  of  substance  Meredith  used  most  frequently  was  ‘love’ 
(456  times),  followed  by  ‘earth’  (351),  ‘life’  (344),  and  ‘heart’  (333).  But 
‘weariness’,  ‘virginity’,  and  ‘honesty’  (along  with  many  others)  occurred  once 
only.  An  interesting  but  not  unexpected  result.  The  editors  suggest  that  other 
critical  uses  for  this  enterprise  may  be  the  discovery  of  Meredith’s  syntactical 
preferences,  his  tendency  to  use  archaic  words,  his  fondness  for  the  prefixes 
in’,  ‘un\  and  'mid-’,  and  so  on.  The  editors  point  to  a  ‘dialectical  tendency’  in 
Meredith’s  poetic  technique,  ‘a  suggestive  tension  between  two  qualities,  two 
things,  or  a  thing  and  a  quality’  which  the  concordance  makes  evident.  So  this 
huge  and  expensive  scholarly  exercise  (which  one  sincerely  hopes  has  been 
computer-assisted)  is  justified,  they  claim,  not  merely  as  a  convenience  in 
locating  a  Meredithian  quote  but  by  also  providing  a  map  of  his  characteristics 
as  a  poet. 

In  ‘Meredith’s  Alien  Vision:  “In  the  Woods”  ’  (VP)  Arthur  L.  Simpson 
makes  a  study  of  the  original  version  of  ‘In  the  Woods’  published  in  1870  and 
never  republished  in  Meredith’s  lifetime.  Simpson  demonstrates  that  this 
version,  along  with  Modern  Love,  belongs  to  a  period  of  Meredith’s  life  when 
he  was  ‘affectively  pessimistic  and  philosophically  humanistic’  preceding  the 
melioristic  evolutionary  naturalism  of  his  mature  years  of  which  ‘The  Woods  of 
Westermain’  is  the  most  obvious  expression. 

Romance  ‘is  the  capacity  for  a  true  conception  of  history,  a  power  of  making 
the  past  part  of  the  present’.  In  Carole  Silver’s  The  Romance  of  William 
Morris11,  the  ‘romance’  of  Morris’s  life  as  a  man  and  poet  is  shown  to  be  his 
artistic  and  psychic  growth  from  escapism  and  despair  towards  the  acceptance 
of  change  and  a  faith  in  progress.  Professor  Silver  traces  the  development  of 
Morris’s  preoccupation  with  the  themes  of  love,  fate,  and  death  from  a  roman¬ 
tic  conception  to  an  epic  and  heroic  one  completed  by  his  conversion  to 
socialism.  Morris’s  claim  that  he  was  bom  out  of  his  due  time  was  not  true  in 
the  sense  that  he  was  very  much  a  poet  of  Victorian  medievalism.  Professor 
Silver’s  discussion  of  the  early  poems,  particularly  ‘The  Hollow  Land’,  demon¬ 
strates  this,  and  also  indicates  the  extent  to  which  Morris’s  later  concerns, 
primarily  with  the  tension  between  love  and  death,  are  present  in  this  early 
work.  In  the  next  two  chapters  on  ‘The  Defense  of  Guenevere’  and  ‘The  Loss 
of  Eden’,  she  suggests  that  although  the  poems  of  this  period  from  1858  to 
1867  have  great  appeal  for  twentieth-century  readers,  they  represent  the 
depths  of  despair  and  negation  from  which  Morris  was  goaded  ‘to  embrace  the 
stoic  ethic  of  the  North  and  to  assert  that  men  -  through  fellowship  -  must  build 
their  Eden  in  the  ordinary  world,  the  only  paradise  that  they  will  ever  find’.  In 
‘The  “Stormy  Years”  ’  and  ‘Parables  for  the  Times’,  Professor  Silver  discusses 
Morris’s  Icelandic  journeys  and  his  resulting  saga-poems  in  which  the  myth  of 
fellowship  is  developed  and  a  way  of  life  postulated  ‘valuable  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  world  in  which  he  dwells’ .  The  concluding  two  chapters  of 
this  sensibly  sympathetic  book  on  Morris  discuss  his  projection  of  fellowship 
into  the  futuristic  world  oiNews  from  Nowhere  and  into  the  timeless,  ageless 
realm  of  dream  of  the  last  prose  romances.  The  Golden  Chain:  Essays  on 

11  The  Romance  of  William  Morris,  by  Carole  Silver.  OhioU.  pp.  xviii  +  233. 
£14.25. 
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William  Morris  and  Pre-Raphaelitism  (William  Morris  Society,  N.Y.),  edited 
by  Silver,  has  not  been  seen. 

In  ‘Propaganda,  Passion  and  Literary  Art  in  William  Morris’  The  Pilgrims  of 
Hope'  ( TSLL )  Michael  Holzman  attempts  a  comprehensive  survey  of  all 
factors  affecting  the  composition  of  one  of  Morris’s  most  directly  political 
works. 

JPRS  this  year  celebrates  the  centenary  of  Rossetti’s  death  and  devotes 
much  of  Volume  II,  number  2  to  his  work.  Articles  cover  a  range  of  interests 
from  ‘Rossetti’s  Schooldays’  by  Frank  Miles  to  Steven  Kolsteren  s  account  of 
the  influence  of  Rossetti  on  the  painting  of  Simeon  Solomon.  Mark  Samuels 
Lasner  presents  an  undated  radio  interview  between  Mrs  Helen  Rossetti 
Angeli  (William  Rossetti’s  daughter)  and  Vincent  Brome  in  which  Mrs  Angeli 
recalled  her  memories  of  the  Rossetti  family,  particularly  her  father,  and  of 
Swinburne,  Ford  Madox  Ford,  and  Janey  Morris.  Two  articles  consider  Ros¬ 
setti’s  complex  fascination  with  the  Virgin  Mary:  Susan  Beegal  describes  the 
two  sonnets  titled  ‘Mary’s  Girlhood’  and  the  paintings  ‘The  Girlhood  of  Mary 
Virgin’  and  ‘Ecce  Ancilla  Domini’  as  examples  of  the  ‘symbiotic  relationship’ 
between  Rossetti’s  poetry  and  his  painting  in  which  neither  ever  assumed 
undisputed  ascendancy;  and  in  ‘“The  Fulness  of  Time”:  The  Early  Marian 
Poems  of  D.  G.  Rossetti’  James  M.  Swafford  discusses  the  visionary  nostalgia 
of  a  poem  Rossetti  chose  never  to  publish,  ‘On  Mary  ’s  Portrait  Which  I  Painted 
Six  Years  Ago’. 

A  further  brace  of  articles  focuses  on  The  House  of  Life.  In  ‘  “A  Moment’s 
Monument”:  Time  in  The  House  of  Life’,  John  R.  Connors  claims  the  central 
unifying  factor  in  the  sonnet  sequence  is  ‘the  poet’s  sense  of  time  as  an  agent  of 
change  and  his  efforts  to  forestall  time’s  threatening  advance’.  The  idiosyn¬ 
cratic  unity  of  The  House  of  Life  is  conceptual  not  chronological;  the  ‘dead 
deathless  hour’  can  never  be  measured  or  recaptured  fully,  but  in  memory,  and 
in  poetry,  its  effect  and  the  impression  it  created  can  be  retained.  In  ‘ The  House 
of  Life:  A  Pre-Raphaelite  Philosophy’,  Richard  F.  Giles  establishes  a  link 
between  ‘Hand  and  Soul’  and  The  House  of  Life  in  claiming  that  the  earlier 
work  articulates  a  philosophy  of  art  which  the  sonnet  sequence,  although  not  a 
philosophical  or  dogmatic  poem,  reflects  and  develops.  Also  in  JPRS  Barbara 
Munson  Goff,  in  ‘The  Politics  of  Pre-Raphaelitism’,  widens  the  focus  to 
consider  the  social  and  sexual  attitudes  of  the  circle  at  large  and  claims  that  far 
from  being  superficial  and  elitist,  their  aesthetic  was  egalitarian  and  subversive 
and  sought  to  educate  the  public  away  from  its  class  and  sex  prejudices. 

Likewise,  under  the  guest  editorship  of  William  E.  Fredeman,  VP  devotes  a 
special  double  issue  this  year  (numbers  3  and  4)  to  the  works  of  Rossetti.  The 
enterprise  as  a  whole  makes  somewhat  wearisome  reading  since  many  of  its 
thirteen  items  relate  to  details  of  Rossetti’s  writing  or  painting,  and  the  overall 
effect  of  the  volume,  which  is  the  size  of  an  average  book,  is  fragmented  and 
unstructured.  Additionally,  contrary  to  VP’s  usual  practice,  there  is  no  abstract 
preceding  each  article  to  guide  the  reader  through  the  collection,  although  the 
volume  is  sectionalized  into  Rossetti  as  Poet,  Rossetti  as  Artist,  and  Bio¬ 
graphical  and  Textual  Studies.  Fredeman  himself  provides  an  introduction 
entitled  (after  Evelyn  Waugh)  ‘  “What  is  Wrong  with  Rossetti?”:  A  Centenary 
Reassessment’  in  which  he  recasts  Waugh’s  question  to  ask  ‘What  is  wrong 
with  Rossetti’s  pictures  and  poems  that  they  appear  less  important  and  less 
interesting  than  his  life?’  His  answer  is  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  critical 
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responses  to  Rossetti  and  then  to  proceed  to  discuss  the  link  between  Ros¬ 
setti’s  painting  and  poetry,  which  doesn’t  quite  answer  his  own  question  but  is 
certainly  in  keeping  with  the  trend  in  Rossetti  criticism.  Fredeman  also  pro¬ 
vides  us  with  two  of  the  more  interesting  items  in  the  collection.  In  ‘A  Rossetti 
Gallery’  he  reproduces  twenty  unpublished  drawings  from  the  two  hundred 
sketches  that  do  not  appear  in  Virginia  Surtees’s  catalogue  of  Rossetti  paint¬ 
ings  and  drawings.  Professor  Fredeman  assures  us  that  the  provenance  of  these 
works  is  unimpeachable  and  he  provides  a  commentary  on  his  selection  which 
he  has  divided  into  Early  and  Miscellaneous  Drawings,  Studies  for  Known 
Works,  and  Studies  for  Unexecuted  Works.  And  in  ‘A  Shadow  of  Dante: 
Rossetti  in  the  Final  Years’  Fredeman  supplies  extracts  from  W.  M.  Rossetti’s 
Unpublished  Diaries,  1 876-82,  which  fascinatingly  record  the  period  from  the 
death  of  Maria  Rossetti  to  that  of  Gabriel,  including  comments  on  the  writing 
of  ‘The  Blessed  Damozel’  and  the  painting  of  ‘Venus  Astarte’  and  ‘Found’. 

Four  critics  in  VP  concentrate  on  Rossetti’s  poems.  In  ‘Rossetti,  Hardy,  and 
the  “hour  which  might  have  been”  ’  Pauline  Fletcher  asks  what  the  connection 
could  be  between  Hardy,  ‘the  chronicler  of  rural  English  lives’,  and  ‘the  urban 
and  Italianate  Rossetti’.  Her  answer  is  that  there  are  ‘tantalizing  links  and 
parallels’  but  her  demonstration  of  these  is  not  particularly  convincing  and  she 
suggests  no  more  than  a  similarity  in  poetic  sensibility  which,  since  they  were 
contemporaries,  is  hardly  surprising.  Joseph  H.  Gardner,  in  ‘Rossetti  as  Word- 
smith:  The  “Newborn  Death”  Sonnets  of  The  House  of  Life’,  seeks  to  counter 
David  Sonstroem’s  dismissal  (VP,  1973)  of  the  Troxell  Rossetti  Collection  as 
unimportant  to  the  critic  by  demonstrating  that  the  revisions  in  the  ‘Trial 
Books’  are  evidence  of  Rossetti’s  integrity  and  independence  of  judgement, 
and  that  his  care  over  details  of  wording  and  syntax  is  that  of  a  serious  and 
committed  Victorian  wordsmith.  D.  M.  R.  Bentley  also  looks  at  an  early 
version  of  a  Rossetti  poem,  in  this  case  ‘  “The  Blessed  Damozel”:  A  Young 
Man’s  Fantasy’,  in  which  he  analyses  it  as  it  first  appeared  in  The  Germ  in  an 
attempt  to  circumvent  the  biographical  and  historical  accretions  of  later  times. 
Rossetti  described  the  early  version  as  ‘written  in  a  kind  of  Gothic  manner’  and 
whatever  its  later  significance,  at  the  time  of  The  Germ  it  ‘partook  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  program  to  recover  a  mode  of  awareness  that  they  associated 
with  the  Catholic  Middle  Ages  and  to  make  it  accessible  to  their  Victorian 
contemporaries’.  By  an  analysis  of  several  poems,  including  ‘The  Woods- 
purge’,  ‘Jenny’,  and  sonnets  from  The  House  of  Life,  John  P.  McGowan,  in 
‘  “The  Bitterness  of  Things  Occult”:  D.  G.  Rossetti’s  Search  for  the  Real’, 
discusses  Rossetti’s  predicament  as  a  post-Romantic  poet  who  found  the 
certainties  of  Romantic  poetry  no  longer  valid.  Even  death  could  not  be 
affirmed  as  the  bringer  of  union  and  the  satisfier  of  desire.  Rossetti’s  poetry  is 
therefore  ‘constructed  out  of  a  recognition  of  its  own  failure,  a  poetry  which 
undermines  its  own  validity  in  the  face  of  the  reality  it  has  failed  to  express’. 

Five  critics  beside  Fredeman  write  in  VP  on  Rossetti  as  an  artist.  In  ‘The  Art 
of  Not  “Going  Halfway”:  Rossetti’s  Illustration  for  “The  Maids  of  Elfen- 
mere”  ’  Allan  R.  Life  argues,  with  the  help  of  illustrative  plates  to  William 
Allingham’s  poem,  that  Rossetti’s  procedure  as  an  illustrator  was  to  portray  a 
‘concrete  narrative  situation  . . .  through  which  he  epitomizes  his  reading  of  an 
entire  literary  source’.  This  was  in  contrast  to  the  ‘going  halfway’  of  many 
illustrators  who  were  too  literal  in  their  interpretation.  Dianne  Sachko 
Macleod  discusses  ‘Rossetti’s  Two  Ligeias:  Their  Relationship  to  Visual  Art, 
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Music,  and  Poetry’,  that  is,  the  pastel  drawing  ‘Ligeia  Siren’  (reproduced  as 
frontispiece  in  VP)  based  on  the  heroine  in  a  libretto  called  ‘The  Doom  of  the 
Sirens’  which  Rossetti  wrote  in  1868  and  hoped  would  be  set  to  music  by  the 
eminent  Wagnerian  Francis  Hueffer.  Rossetti  was  probably  stimulated  in  his 
interest  in  Ligeia  by  Poe’s  short  story  of  the  same  name.  In  ‘John  Ruskin’s 
Definition  of  D.  G.  Rossetti’s  Art’  Maggie  Berg  finds  Ruskin’s  comment  on 
Rossetti’s  early  paintings  -  ‘a  true  union  of  the  grotesque  with  the  realistic 
power’  —  appropriate  to  both  the  art  and  the  poetry.  Steven  Kilsteren  discusses 
the  work  of  Lizzie  Siddal,  Burne-Jones,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  C.  F.  Murray,  and 
minor  painters  of  the  late-Victorian  period  in  an  article  entitled  ‘Rossetti’s 
Writings  as  a  Source  of  Inspiration  for  Victorian  Artists’  which  is  usefully 
accompanied  by  thirteen  plates.  And  in  ‘Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti’s  “Revising 
Hand”:  His  Illustrations  for  Christina  Rossetti’s  Poems’  Gail  Lynn  Goldberg 
discusses  ‘the  suggestive  wit  and  revising  hand’  Rossetti  brought  to  bear  on  his 
sister’s  Goblin  Market  and  Other  Poems  ( 1 862)  and  The  Prince's  Progress  and 
Other  Poems  (1866). 

Finally  on  Rossetti,  in  the  third  section  of  this  double  number  of  VP,  David 
Riede,  in  ‘A  Juvenile  Affair:  D.  G.  Rossetti’s  “Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
Algernon  R.  G.  Stanhope”  ’,  examines  the  original  version  of  this  poem,  later 
heavily  edited  by  William  Rossetti,  and  demonstrates  Rossetti’s  early  agnosti¬ 
cism  as  well  as  his  poetic  clumsiness  at  this  time,  both  of  which  William  tried  to 
disguise.  And  in  ‘The  Making  of  Rossetti’s  Ballads  and  Sonnets  and  Poems 
(1881)’  Roger  C.  Lewis  tells  the  story,  hitherto  relatively  neglected,  of  the 
personal  and  publication  complexities  of  the  last  three  years  of  Rossetti’s  life, 
correcting  Oswald  Doughty’s  interpretation  of  the  incident  in  A  Victorian 
Romantic  (1960).  The  editor  of  this  volume  of  VP,  William  E.  Fredeman, 
appends  a  note  describing  further  complexities  in  what  he  describes  as  ‘this 
minor  skirmish  in  publishing  history’. 

Teaching  Swinburne  has  many  problems,  not  least  being  the  non-availability 
of  inexpensive  selections  of  his  poems.  L.  M.  Findlay’s  Selected  Poems 12  goes 
some  way  to  solving  this  problem  being  reasonably  priced  and  judiciously 
representative,  though  only  a  paperback  edition  will  really  solve  the  problem 
of  student  access.  The  editor  has  ‘included  a  good  many  of  the  pieces  usually 
(and  deservedly)  anthologized,  a  number  of  excerpts  (mainly  from  the  verse 
dramas)  suggestive  of  the  flavour  of  the  longer  works,  and  a  relatively  heavy 
representation  from  A  Century  of  Roundels  where  Swinburne’s  formalism  is 
seen  to  good  example’.  It  is  a  real  service  to  the  poet  to  curtail  him  in  this  way 
because  en  masse,  to  modem  importunity  of  taste,  in  particular,  he  is,  as 
Findlay  says,  ‘undoubtedly  monotonous’.  Yet  his  poetry  offers  a  wealth, 
indeed  a  surfeit,  of  felicities;  especially  to  the  ‘afficionado  of  epiphany’  Swin¬ 
burne  has  much  to  offer  and  it  was  presumably  in  the  knowledge  of  this  that 
Professor  Findlay  undertook  his  commendable  task  of  selection  and  extrapola¬ 
tion.  Concise  notes  explain  the  poems  where  necessary  and  provide  brief 
contextual  information. 

In  his  Tristram  poem  Swinburne  wanted  to  realize  the  heroic  and  erotic 
potential  in  ‘the  loveliest  of  medieval  legends’  but  in  so  doing,  Nicolas  Tredell 
claims,  in  ‘“Tristram  of  Lyonesse”:  Dangerous  Voyage’  (VP),  he  signals  the 

12  Selected  Poems  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  ed.  with  intro,  by  L.  M.  Findlay. 
Carcanet.  pp.  vi  +  274.  £6.95. 
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uncertainties  and  ironies  of  the  late  Victorian  poet  in  whose  mythological 
ambiguities,  hyperbolic  excesses  and  destructured  patterns  can  be  seen,  in 
Tredell’s  rather  pretentious  terms,  ‘the  Forsaken  Garden  of  lyric  and  Roman¬ 
tic  poetry’.  It  is  in  this  exploration  of  a  collapsing  poetic  that  the  poem  can  be 
described  as  a  ‘dangerous  voyage’.  In  ‘Swinburne’s  Losses:  The  Poetics  of 
Passion’  ( ELH )  Antony  H.  Harrison  makes  a  study  of  ‘Dolores’  and  ‘A  Vision 
of  Spring  in  Winter’  in  terms  of  the  complex  relationship  between  Swinburne’s 
aesthetic  ideals  and  his  poetic  vision  in  a  world  dominated  and  moulded 
typically  by  essentially  passionate  impulses. 

Some  dozen  years  after  Christopher  Ricks’s  momentous  edition  of  Tenny¬ 
son  for  Longman’s  Annotated  English  Poets,  Susan  Shatto  and  Marion  Shaw 
offer  a  new  edition  of  In  Memoriam 13  which,  unlike  Ricks,  benefits  from  the 
lifting  in  1969  of  the  interdict  on  quotation  from  the  Trinity  Mss.  Their 
significance  has  been  well  aired  by  scholars  in  the  interval  and  the  value  of  this 
new  edition  primarily  lies  in  its  claim  to  be  ‘the  first  collation  of  all  the  known 
manuscripts  and  of  the  editions  . . .  up  to  . . .  1884’.  Unlike  Ricks  too  is  the 
choice  of  copy  text,  the  one  volume  edition  of  1884  rather  than  the  posthum¬ 
ous  Eversley  edition  (1907-8). 

Initially  Shatto  and  Shaw’s  presentation  of  the  poem  appears  to  be  not  only 
more  bibliographically  inclusive  than  Ricks  but  also  more  narrowly  concerned 
with  textual  variants,  the  history  of  the  Mss.,  and  the  growth  of  the  poem  in  Ms. 
and  printed  forms.  The  very  technical  introduction  almost  entirely  concerns 
itself  with  these  matters,  and  is  supplemented  by  a  section  on  formal  influences 
from  types  of  Latin  antecedents.  The  text  of  the  poem  is  accompanied  below  it 
on  the  page  by  the  substantive  variants,  with  the  commentary  following  the 
completed  text.  Bibliographical  descriptions  of  the  Mss.  and  editions,  and  a  list 
of  the  minor  variants  make  up  lengthy  appendixes.  However,  even  the  com¬ 
mentary  of  the  new  edition  (which  notably  lacks  Ricks’s  breadth  of  reference, 
especially  to  particular  classical  works)  compares  favourably  with  Ricks  suffi¬ 
ciently  often  to  make  it  worth  consulting. 

The  Shaw-Shatto  volume  is  both  easier  and  more  difficult  to  use  than  Ricks; 
while  its  commentary  is  less  handy  at  the  back,  its  textual  notes  are  clearer: 
they  are  grouped  together  and  they  quote  whole  Ms.  lines  instead  of  odd  words 
or  line  numbers.  The  new  OUP  In  Memoriam  benefits  from  almost  three  times 
the  space  accorded  it  in  the  Longman  edition;  its  appearance  is  decorous  and 
leisured  rather  than  teeming;  but  whatever  one’s  taste  in  editing  or  book 
production  Shatto  and  Shaw  will  be  indispensable  to  scholars.  Readers  may 
wish  to  consult  Michael  Mason’s  review  in  TLS  (14  May).  [L.B.] 

BIS  focuses  on  the  image  of  Classical  Antiquity  in  Victorian  writing  and 
includes  an  essay  by  Gerhard  Joseph  on  ‘The  Homeric  Competitions  of  Tenny¬ 
son  and  Gladstone’  which  describes  the  antithetical  views  taken  by  the  two 
men  of  the  relationship  between  the  classical  Gods  and  Christianity.  Also  in 
BIS  Catherine  Barnes  Stevenson,  in  ‘The  Shade  of  Homer  Exorcises  the  Ghost 
of  De  Quincey:  Tennyson’s  Lotus  Eaters’,  discusses  Tennyson’s  recourse  to 
Homer’s  lotus,  which  she  identifies  with  opium,  to  express  his  ‘multivalent 
feelings  about  his  father’s  and  brother’s  opium  eating,  about  his  increasing 
responsibility  for  a  large  unruly  family,  and  about  his  growing  awareness  of  the 

13  Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  ed.  by  Susan  Shatto  and  Marion  Shaw.  Clarendon,  pp.  xvi 
+  397.  £25. 
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need  to  revaluate  his  Romantic  heritage’.  In  ‘The  Modernity  of  Tennyson’s 
Tristram’  ( SEL )  Catherine  R.  Harland  claims  that  Tristram  is  not  a  simplistic 
personification  of  cynical  materialism  but  a  complex  character  realized  in 
terms  of  a  ‘modern’  self-divison  and  ambivalence  in  response  to  the 
commitments  and  idealism  demanded  from  him.  VN  has  two  articles  on 
Tennyson’s  poetry.  In  the  first,  Aidan  Day  eruditely  argues  in  ‘Voices  in  a 
Dream:  The  Language  of  Skepticism  in  Tennyson’s  “The  Hesperides”  ’  that 
this  poem,  although  ostensibly  what  Arthur  Hallam  called  ‘poetry  of  sensa¬ 
tion’,  is  not  ‘an  expression  of  private  aesthetic  reverie’  but  an  exploration  of  a 
complex  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  theme  which  qualifies  the  Romantic 
notions  it  engages  with  on  the  relationship  between  time  and  timelessness. 
And  in  ‘Tennyson’s  Narrative  of  Desire:  The  Lover’s  Tale’ ,  Herbert  F.  Tucker 
Jr  lengthily  explains  that  Tennyson  continued  to  be  obsessed  with  this  early 
and,  for  many  years,  unpublished  poem  because  it  was  a  sustained  investi¬ 
gation  of  ‘the  relationship  between  a  central  self  and  other  selves’  which  was  to 
occupy  his  imagination  throughout  his  career. 

VN  also  has  an  article  on  ‘Early  Verse  by  “Unfortunate  W.  Thackeray”  ’  by 
Juliet  McMaster  in  which  she  connects  a  diary  entry  by  Thackeray  in  1832  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  sent  ‘some  verses’  to  Charlotte  Shakespear,  with  verses  in 
a  Ms.  recently  acquired  from  Professor  L.  P.  V.  Johnson.  McMaster  prints  the 
verses  and  points  out  the  similarity  between  their  early  love  object,  who  was  his 
cousin,  and  the  milk-and-water  heroines  of  Thackeray’s  mature  prose. 

In  ‘Victorian  Villanelle’  (VP)  Ronald  E.  McFarland  describes  the  interest  in 
this  verse  form  taken  by  the  late- Victorian  poets  of  whom  John  Davidson,  in 
particular,  used  it  to  serious  effect  and  prepared  the  way  for  its  adoption  by 
W.  H,  Auden,  Dylan  Thomas,  and  other  twentieth-century  poets.  Finally,  in 
‘  “Literary  Petty  Larceny”:  Plagiarism  in  Oscar  Wilde’s  Early  Poetry’  (ESC), 
Averil  Gardner  exposes  Wilde’s  slavish  regurgitation  of  tags  and  phrases,  as 
well  as  ideas,  from  poets  from  Shakespeare  to  Rossetti  so  that  his  Poems 
(1881)  have  ‘the  appearance  of  a  one-man  anthology  of  the  centuries’  poetry’ . 


2.  The  Novel 

(a)  General 

In  The  Secular  Pilgrims  of  Victorian  Fiction:  the  novel  as  book  of  life1,1  Barry 
V.  Qualls  works  intelligently  and  assiduously  to  establish  an  emblematic 
context  for  Victorian  fiction  and  to  outline  the  typological  traditions  which 
give  its  Bildungsromanen  the  identity  of  ‘secular  scripture’  and  ‘sacred 
romance’.  Qualls  follows  such  critics  as  George  P.  Landow  and  M.  H.  Abrams 
in  tracing  these  traditions  back  to  seventeenth-century  religious  writings  - 
particularly  to  the  allegorical  topography  of  Bunyan  and  Quarles  -  and  in 
surveying  ‘Romantic  revisionings’  of  such  inherited  emblems  as  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  pilgrim,  the  prison,  the  wilderness,  the  labyrinth,  and  so  on.  More 
original  is  Qualls’s  application  of  this  context  to  Victorian  fiction,  and  here  his 
leading  premise  is  that  the  typical  Victorian  Bildungsroman  represents  the 
convergence  of  puritan  and  Romantic  traditions  in  its  adaptation  of  popular 
religious  emblems  to  express  religious  possibilities  in  a  secular  age:  indeed, 

14  The  Secular  Pilgrims  of  Victorian  Fiction:  the  novel  as  book  of  life,  by  Barry  V. 
Qualls.  CUP.  pp.  xv  +  217.  hb  £19.50,  pb  £6.95. 
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according  to  Qualls,  even  experiences  of  ‘metaphysical  homelessness’  depicted 
in  the  period’s  fiction  draw  upon  biblical  types  and  emblems.  Carlyle’s  Sartor 
figures  as  part  of  Qualls’s  larger  context  and  as  a  prototypical  ‘book  of  life’  for 
later  Victorian  writers,  Carlyle’s  work  being  valued  as  a  ‘pilgrimage’  which 
united  ‘religious  heritage  and  Romantic  education’.  There  follow  chapters  on 
‘Charlotte  Bronte’s  “Natural  Supernaturalism”  ’,  ‘Transmutations  of  Dickens’ 
emblematic  art’,  and  ‘Speaking  through  parable:  George  Eliot’.  Qualls’s  intel¬ 
ligent  application  of  his  thesis  allows  for  some  interesting  insights  into  Vic¬ 
torian  fiction  generally  -  the  persistent  life  of  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and  its 
emblems,  the  ‘double  plot’  of  many  novels,  readers’  expectations- without,  in 
the  process,  dissolving  differences  and  discriminations:  he  wisely  chooses  to 
focus  upon  his  major  authors  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  their  careers  in  order 
to  chart  how  they  ‘dealt  with  the  increasing  secularization  of  their  world  and 
the  increasing  despiritualization  of  language’. 

Three  critics  collaborate  in  an  analysis  of  traditions  and  conventions  of 
another  kind  -  the  ‘Victorian  sexual  system’15  -  and  of  the  treatment  of  these 
conventions  in  the  works  of  four  male  writers  -  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Trollope, 
and  Wilkie  Collins.  All  four  authors  are  found  to  offer  a  radical  but  ‘unwitting, 
often  reluctant  exposure’  of  the  Victorian  sexual  system  -  ‘unwitting’  and 
‘reluctant’  because  their  powerful  intuitive  perceptions  often  run  counter  to 
their  conscious  allegiances,  with  the  result  that  the  ‘system  is  . . .  both  asserted 
and  negated,  in  ways  that  expose  its  contradictions  and  point  to  the  gathering 
crisis  in  Victorian  sexual  life’.  In  subsequent  chapters  (the  best  of  which  are  on 
Collins  and  Trollope)  a  feminist  commitment  combines  with  established  kinds 
of  technical  analysis  to  make  for  a  readable  text  and  clearly  articulated  points 
of  focus  -  the  unstable  narrative  voice  in  these  works,  symbolic  pairings  and 
polarities  which  undercut  the  ‘official’  morality,  and  the  exposure  of  stereo¬ 
typical  roles.  A  final  chapter,  ‘Toward  Better  Relations’,  looks  forward  to 
further  ‘relational’  studies  of  men  and  women  novelists  of  the  period. 

Also  of  general  interest  in  the  area  of  women’s  studies  is  ‘G.  H.  Lewes  and 
“The  Lady  Novelists”  ’  ( SSEng )  in  which  Barbara  Caine  considers  the  limita¬ 
tions  inherent  in  Lewes’s  views  of  women  writers  in  general  and  particular 
(Jane  Austen,  Charlotte  Bronte,  George  Sand,  Mrs  Gaskell):  she  also  con¬ 
trasts  his  often  patronizing  view  of  many  women  writers  with  his  ‘almost 
reverential  attitude’  to  George  Eliot.  Potentially  interesting  in  its  comparative 
basis,  Katherine  Hanley’s  ‘Death  as  Option:  The  Heroine  in  Nineteenth- 
Century  Fiction’  ( CLAJ )  is  too  brief  and  undeveloped  to  be  a  very  illuminating 
survey  of  death  as  ambivalent  crisis  and  as  metaphor  ‘for  that  psychic  death  to 
which  nineteenth-century  woman  was  so  frequently  doomed’. 

In  a  pungent  essay  on  ‘Podsnappery,  Sexuality,  and  the  English  Novel’ 
( CritP)  Ruth  Bernard  Yeazell  isolates  one  aspect  of  Dickens’s  caricature  of 
Podsnappery  -  the  latter’s  concern  with  the  sexual  innocence  of  the  Young 
Person  -  and  proceeds  to  consider  how  a  ‘peculiarly  English  fiction  about  the 
innocence  of  girls’  underlies  the  informal  censorship  which  the  English  have 
traditionally  imposed  upon  respectable  fiction.  The  novel  of  ‘courtship’  is 
examined  as  a  characteristic  kind  and  a  number  of  works  isolated  -  Clarissa, 

15  Corrupt  Relations:  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Trollope,  Collins  and  the  Victorian  Sexual 
System,  by  Richard  Barickman,  Susan  MacDonald,  and  Myra  Stark.  ColU.  pp.  xi  4-  285. 
$25. 
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Sybil,  and  The  Awkward  Age  -  which  occupy  ‘that  shadowy  and  indefinitely 
expandable  area  between  the  impossible  ideal  of  female  innocence  and  the 
inevitable  meeting  with  guilty  knowledge’. 

In  his  lively  and  knowledgeable  response  to  the  large  question  of  ‘What  Is 
“Sensational”  about  the  “Sensation  Novel”?’  (NCF),  Patrick  Brantlinger 
moves  through  three  interconnected  areas:  the  historically  defining  features  of 
the  sensation  novel  and  its  exploitative  assimilation  of  popular  romantic  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  1860s;  its  distinctive  structural  and  generic  features;  and  thirdly, 
the  psychological  properties  which  account  for  its  similarity  to  modern  detec¬ 
tive  fiction.  In  this  wide-ranging  survey  Brantlinger  combines  analysis  of 
particular  effects  (for  example,  the  ‘structural  amnesia  and  ‘criminalization  of 
the  narrator’  in  specific  novels)  with  measured  judgement  of  sensational 
fiction  as  a  genre  --  its  claim  to  seriousness  and  the  extent  to  which  it  ‘marks  a 
crisis  in  the  history  of  literary  realism’. 

‘In  my  own  father-ridden  text,  I  am  concerned  not  so  much  with  explication 
as  with  authorship  and  the  urge  to  fictionalize’,  observes  Dianne  F.  Sadoff  in 
Monsters  of  Affection:  Dickens,  Eliot,  and  Bronte  on  Fatherhood 16,  a  study  of 
‘fathers  and  filiation’  strictly  for  cognoscenti  of  post-structural  method  who 
enjoy  a  working  knowledge  of  Freud,  Jacques  Lacan,  J.-B.  Pontalis,  Jean 
Laplanche,  Julia  Kristeva,  and  others.  Despite  the  plurality  of  theoretic  and 
speculative  interests  which  shape  Sadoff ’s  ‘interpretive  [sic]  project’,  the  final 
impression  given  is  of  an  unduly  rigid  ‘psychoanalytic  structuring’  which 
presses  a  variety  of  writers  into  uniformity  at  the  expense  of  individual 
differences  and  historical  chronology. 

Both  the  strengths  and  the  shortcomings  of  Roger  Ebbatson’s  The  Evolu¬ 
tionary  Self:  Hardy,  Forster,  Lawrence 17  derive  from  its  extreme  compactness. 
Ebbatson’s  claim  that  an  ‘aesthetic  revolution’  was  effected  through  the  ‘radia¬ 
tion’  of  Darwinian  theory  is  asserted  in  declarative  tone,  by  bold  assertion,  and 
with  extreme  selectivity  of  example.  These  qualities  give  The  Evolutionary  Self 
the  character  of  a  lucid  introductory  lecture.  But  its  omissions  come  to  seem 
glaringly  evident  -  tantalizing  hints  remain  undeveloped  and  a  larger  context 
of  critics  and  writers  (Butler,  Wells,  Conrad,  and  others)  is  left  surprisingly 
nebulous.  Students  of  Darwinian  influence  will  certainly  need  to  supplement 
Ebbatson’s  account  with  a  reading  of  the  more  authoritative  Darwin’s  Plots  by 
Gillian  Beer  (1983).  Janice  Carlisle’s  The  Sense  of  an  Audience:  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot  at  Mid-Century18  has  not  been  available  for 
inspection. 

(b)  Individual  Novelists 

A  major  publishing  event  gets  under  way  this  year  with  the  appearance  of 
the  first  two  volumes  in  the  collected  edition  of  Disraeli’s  letters19.  The  editors, 

16  Monsters  of  Affection:  Dickens,  Eliot,  and  Bronte  on  Fatherhood,  by  Dianne  F. 
Sadoff.  JHU.  pp.  vii  +  193.  £12.50. 

17  The  Evolutionary  Self:  Hardy,  Forster,  Lawrence,  by  Roger  Ebbatson.  Harvester, 
pp.  xxi  +  119.  £16.95. 

18  The  Sense  of  an  Audience:  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot  at  Mid-Century , 
by  Janice  Carlisle.  Harvester,  pp.  xi  +  242.  £20. 

19  Benjamin  Disraeli:  Letters,  1815-1834,  ed.  by  J.  A.  W.  Gunn,  John  Matthews, 
Donald  M.  Schurman,  and  M.  G.  Wiebe.  UTor.  pp.  lxviii  +  482;  Letters,  1835-1837, 
pp.  xliii  +  458.  £42.50  each. 
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a  team  of  scholars  in  Canada  whose  labours  began  in  1972,  have  a  formidable 
task  facing  them,  and  their  introduction  to  the  first  volume  records  the  extent 
of  their  searches,  the  new  caches  discovered,  and  the  sheer  size  of  the  corres¬ 
pondence  awaiting  publication  (over  10,000  letters).  Volumes  1  and  2  rep¬ 
resent  a  magnificent  start  to  the  project.  Though  these  volumes  bring  Disraeli 
only  to  the  threshold  of  his  career  as  a  Victorian  politician,  they  already  begin 
to  affirm  the  truth  of  the  editors’  remark  that  ‘More  than  even  his  distinguished 
contemporaries,  Disraeli  brought  to  the  epistolary  art  both  the  technique  of  a 
professional  man  of  letters  and  a  sense  of  destiny.’  Letters:  1815-1834  con¬ 
tains  correspondence  from  Disraeli’s  schoolboy  days  to  his  establishment  in 
the  Tory  camp  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  while  Letters: 
1835-1837  tends  to  focus  upon  the  financial  troubles  and  political  difficulties 
which  preceded  his  election  for  Maidstone  in  1837.  Handsome  in  format  and 
impeccable  in  editorial  sensitivity,  each  volume  includes  a  statement  of  editor¬ 
ial  principle,  a  chronological  index  of  letters,  and  a  complete  index;  further 
aids  to  accurate  description  are  provided  by  a  bibliographical  headnote  and 
annotations  for  each  letter.  The  result  of  enormous  labour,  carefully  meditated 
editorial  policy,  and  superlative  publishing  style,  these  volumes  offer  hand¬ 
some  tribute  to  their  important  subject. 

Good  paperback  editions  of  Disraeli’s  novels  continue  to  appear,  the  latest 
being  Coningsby ,  edited  by  Sheila  M.  Smith,  in  the  World’s  Classics  series20. 

Thackeray’s  Vanity  Fair  is  the  subject  of  three  brief  introductory  guides 
designed  for  a  student  audience.  The  first  and  most  useful  of  these  -  Robin 
Gilmour’s  contribution  to  the  SEL  series21  -  succeeds  admirably  in  maintain¬ 
ing  clear  and  stimulating  discussion.  While  sampling  the  novel  at  some  of  its 
richest  moments,  Gilmour  adeptly  embraces  a  number  of  literary  and  histori¬ 
cal  perspectives  -  Vanity  Fair  as  historical  novel,  its  elusive  and  shifting  irony, 
the  effects  of  Thackerayan  retrospection,  and  the  principle  of  structural 
parallel  and  contrast.  By  unhappy  coincidence,  Charles  Cleall’s  A  Guide  to 
‘Vanity  Fair’ 22  and  Oscar  Mandel’s  Annotations  to  ‘Vanity  Fair’ 23  prove  to  be 
virtually  identical  in  purpose,  range,  and  format.  It  is  also  difficult  to  imagine  a 
market  for  both  of  these  companion-guides  which,  since  they  merely  repro¬ 
duce  the  kind  of  annotated  notes  to  be  found  in  a  good  paperback  edition  of  the 
novel  (such  as  the  Norton),  seem  something  of  an  expensive  superfluity. 

Two  articles  this  year  raise  issues  pertaining  to  Thackeray  the  artist  and  art 
critic.  In  the  first  of  these,  ‘The  Aesthetic  of  the  Mediocre:  Thackeray  and  the 
Visual  Arts’  (VS),  Judith  L.  Fisher  explores  the  basis  of  Thackeray’s  distrust  of 
classical  and  religious  sublime  and  his  preference  for  ‘third-rates’  in  art  - 
‘genre,  landscape,  and  narrative  painting  suitable  for  the  family  parlour  and 
dining  room’.  Such  preferences,  she  claims,  reflect  an  ‘unspoken  desire  for 
safety’  in  Thackeray  and  throw  valuable  light  on  the  nature  of  Victorian 
middle-class  tastes.  Stephen  Canham’s  inquiry  into  ‘Art  and  Illustrations  of 
Vanity  Fair  and  The  Newcomes  ’  ( MLQ )  involves  a  survey  of  the  different 

20  Coningsby,  by  Benjamin  Disraeli,  ed.  by  Sheila  M.  Smith.  WC.  OUP.  pp.  xxvi  + 
500.  pb  £2.95. 

21  Thackeray:  ‘Vanity  Fair’,  by  Robin  Gilmour.  SEL  74.  Arnold,  pp.  64.  pb  £1.95. 

22  A  Guide  to  ‘Vanity  Fair’,  by  Charts  Cleall.  AberdeenU.  pp.  xi  +  143.  pb  £4.90. 

23  Annotations  to  ‘Vanity  Fair’,  by  Oscar  Mandel.  UPA  (1980).  pp.  xvii  +  118. 
pb  $3.75. 
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problems  faced  by  Thackeray  the  author/illustrator  in  Vanity  Fair  and  by 
illustrator  (in  the  case  of  The  Newcomes,  Richard  Doyle)  who  is  distinct  from 
the  author.  His  study  of  picture  and  text  leads  to  the  somewhat  predictable 
conclusion  that  in  ‘the  one  novel  there  is  unity  and  reinforcement;  in  the  other, 
expansion  and  complementarity’. 

John  Coates  ( DLU )  helps  to  sharpen  our  understanding  of  Thackeray’s 
oblique  and  ‘teasing’  treatment  of  social  and  personal  change  in  Pendennis.  He 
shows  how  literary,  social,  and  internal  allusions  in  the  novel  (many  of  them 
involving  Pierce  Egan’s  Life  in  London)  create  ‘a  medium  of  suggestion’  and 
convey  ‘change  in  the  individual  linked  to  change  in  his  world;  its  causes,  its 
gradual  nature,  its  necessity  and  its  sadness’.  Comparisons  with  other  Vic¬ 
torian  novelists  also  help  Coates  to  assert  the  subtlety  of  Thackeray’s  ‘art  of 
moral  implication’. 

R.  S.  Surtees  and  his  place  in  the  sporting,  literary,  and  social  circles  of  the 
time  are  the  subject  of  a  new  biographical  study  by  John  Welcome24.  Though 
offering  little  new  information  (and  marred  by  some  unfortunate  printing 
errors),  this  volume  is  agreeably  written,  anecdotal,  and  clear-sighted:  while 
relishing  the  comic  invention  of  the  creator  of  Jorrocks,  Welcome  does  not 
neglect  the  often  unscrupulous  and  quarrelsome  Surtees  who  boasted  of 
himself,  ‘I  never  push  myself  an  inch  forward  but  I  damned  well  see  I’m  never 
pushed  an  inch  back’.  Surtees’s  comic  masterpiece,  Mr  Sponge’s  Sporting 
Tour ,  is  now  available  in  a  World’s  Classics  paperback,  introduced  by  Joyce 
Cary25. 

Dickens  criticism  this  year  is  of  significant,  though  by  no  means  overwhelm¬ 
ing  proportions.  The  first  full-length  study  of  the  short  stories  -  Deborah  A. 
Thomas’s  Dickens  and  the  Short  Story 26  -  is  commendably  thorough  and 
systematic,  if  occasionally  also  rather  slow-paced  and  repetitive.  Thomas  is 
fully  conversant  with  recent  Dickens  criticism  and  draws  fruitfully  upon  the 
work  of  Harry  Stone  (on  fairy  tale),  Michael  Slater  (on  the  Christmas  books), 
and  Duane  DeVries  (on  Dickens’s  apprentice  years)  to  enrich  her  own  view  of 
Dickens.  Focusing  on  the  more  notable  of  the  supernatural  tales  and  dramatic 
monologues,  Thomas  discerns  three  stages  in  Dickens’s  development,  stages 
charted  in  terms  of  his  growingly  refined  view'  of  the  genre  and  its  potentiality 
for  evoking  ‘imaginative  wonder’  and  dealing  with  ‘imaginative  aberrations 
from  everyday  thinking’.  Set  against  the  background  of  Dickens’s  other 
writings,  Thomas’s  study  valuably  illuminates  the  several  ways  in  which  the 
short  story  provided  Dickens  with  a  ‘release’  from  the  pressures  of  writing 
full-length  novels. 

Stefanie  Meier’s  Animation  and  Mechanization  in  the  Novels  of  Charles 
Dickens 27  forms  a  neat  companion-piece  to  Harold  Fawkner’s  recent  study 
( YW  58.308),  though  Meier  illustrates  a  wider  cross-section  of  Dickensian 
effects.  Modest  in  its  assumptions  and  confined  to  descriptive  analysis,  Meier’s 
study  restricts  itself  to  categorizing  the  principles  and  technical  means  involved 


24  The  Sporting  World  ofR.  S.  Surtees,  by  John  Welcome.  OUP.  pp.  ix  +  203.  £15. 

25  Mr  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour,  by  R.  S.  Surtees,  intro,  by  Joyce  Cary.  WC.  OUP. 
pp.  xxv  -I-  500.  pb  £2.95. 

26  Dickens  and  the  Short  Story,  by  Deborah  A.  Thomas.  UPenn.  pp.  xii  +  196.  $18. 

27  Animation  and  Mechanization  in  the  Novels  of  Charles  Dickens,  by  Stefanie  Meier. 
SSE  111.  Francke.  pp.  165.  pb  SwFr34. 
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in  Dickens’s  animation  of  the  inorganic  and  mechanization  of  the  living.  A 
final,  more  speculative  chapter  isolates  four  types  of  animistic  vision  in  the 
novels  -  that  of  the  child,  the  madman,  the  dreamer,  and  the  poet  -  in  order  to 
enforce  a  connection  between  Dickens’s  compulsive  habit  of  animism  and  his 
view  of  the  larger  functions  of  creative  fancy. 

Four  of  Dickens's  novels -Oliver  Twist ,  Dombey  and  Son,  Little  Dorrit,  and 
The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  -  are  now  available  in  World’s  Classics 
paperbacks,  all  edited  by  well-known  Dickens  specialists28.  James  M.  Brown’s 
Dickens,  Novelist  in  the  Market-Place:  A  Sociological  Reading  of  the  Later 
Novels  of  Charles  Dickens  (Macmillan)  has  not  been  available  for  inspection. 

Among  its  many  interesting  notes  and  articles  The  Dickensian  includes 
‘Dickens’s  Past:  Some  Facts  and  Surmises’  by  Stanley  Tick;  ‘The  Idea  of  a 
Miscellany:  Master  Humphrey’s  Clock ’  by  K.  A.  Chittick;  ‘The  Dickens  Family 
at  Chatham  1817-1822’  by  Michael  Allen;  ‘New  Light  on  Dickens  and  the 
Daily  News’  by  Kathleen  Tillotson;  ‘Middleton’s  Phoenix  and  the  Opening  of 
Bleak  House'  by  G.  B.  Shand;  and  ‘Bulwer’s  Mr  Bluff:  A  Suggestion  for  Hard 
Times'  by  Margaret  E.  Belcher. 

Patricia  Ingham  (RES)  offers  a  brief  note  on  ‘The  Name  of  the  Piero  in 
Oliver  Twist' ,  pointing  out  that  ‘Oliver’  in  thieves’  cant  of  the  day  signifies  ‘the 
moon’.  Another  brief  article  on  this  novel,  Benjamin  Brody’s  ‘Brainwashing 
and  Oliver  Twist'  (HSL),  discusses  Fagin’s  power  over  his  charges  in  the  light 
of  our  present  knowledge  of  ‘forceful  indoctrination’. 

The  narrator’s  struggle  with  a  language  which  can  be  both  malign  and  benign 
in  its  effects  provides  Sylvia  Manning  with  a  starting-point  in  ‘David 
Copperfield  and  Scheherazada:  The  Necessity  of  Narrative’  (SNNTS).  Seeing 
David’s  struggle  with  recalcitrant  language  as  an  aspect  of  an  autobiographical 
enterprise  which  both  releases  and  orders  the  vagaries  of  memory,  she  con¬ 
cludes  that  his  final  identity  depends  upon  ‘the  paradoxical  use  of  memory  to 
control  memory,  through  narrative  -  language  -  that  will  at  once  make  the  past 
present  and  stabilize  it  as  past,  keeping  the  present  safe  for  hardworking 
novelists’. 

Curt  Hartog’s  psychoanalytic  approach  to  Great  Expectations  in  ‘The  Rape 
of  Miss  Havisham’  (SNNTS)  yields  a  conclusion  of  unqualified  bleakness. 
Arguing  that  permanent  psychic  injury  in  Pip  and  other  males  in  the  novel  is 
brought  about  through  the  denial  by  women  of  their  maternal  identity,  Hartog 
goes  on  to  follow  the  ‘catastrophic’  effects  of  such  rejection  -  the  dislocation 
and  reversal  of  sexual  roles  and  Pip’s  ‘fixation  at  every  level  of  psychosexual 
development’.  He  concludes  that,  through  the  spectacle  of  Pip’s  final  failure, 
Dickens  intimates  that  ‘motherhood  is  destiny’  and  that  ‘the  failure  of  feminine 
identity  is  catastrophic,  because  maternal  love  is  the  starting  point  and  model 
for  all  forms  of  love’.  Despite  an  element  of  overstatement,  Hartog’s  premises 
are  clearly  stated,  and  his  view  of  ‘destructive  relationships  that  haunt  the 
narrative’  in  Great  Expectations  commands  respect. 

SSEng  includes  a  discerning  study  by  Simon  Petch  of  'Little  Dorrit:  Some 
Visions  of  Pastoral’.  He  carefully  shows  how,  against  society’s  oppressiveness 

28  Oliver  Twist,  by  Charles  Dickens,  ed.  by  Kathleen  Tillotson.  WC.  OUP.  pp.  xxiv  + 
363.  pb  £1.25;  Dombey  and  Son,  ed.  by  Alan  Horsman.  pp.  xxv  +  755.  pb£2.50;  Little 
Dorrit,  ed.  by  Harvey  Peter  Sucksmith.  pp.  xxvi  +  721.  pb  £2.50;  The  Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood,  ed.  by  Margaret  Cardwell,  pp.  xxv  +  239.  pb  £1.25. 
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and  despite  the  qualifying  presence  of  several  false  versions  of  pastoral  in  the 
novel,  Dickens  is  able  to  assert  a  positive  Romantic  vision  of  ‘Nature  dynami¬ 
cally  charged’  which  becomes  a  magnifying  focus  for  the  novel’s  concern  with 
community,  plenitude,  and  the  powers  of  the  human  imagination. 

Dickens  also  figures  in  Sue  Lonoff ’s  Wilkie  Collins  and  His  Victorian  Read¬ 
ers:  A  Study  in  the  Rhetoric  of  Authorship29,  though  this  carefully  researched 
study  is  chiefly  devoted  to  ‘rehabilitating’  Collins  as  an  important  Victorian 
novelist  in  his  own  right.  Adopting  a  survey  approach  which  cuts  across  the 
Collins  oeuvre,  Lonoff  concentrates  less  on  the  quality  of  individual  novels  than 
on  the  refined  ‘sense  of  audience’  characteristic  of  his  fiction  generally.  She 
sees  Collins’s  art  as  one  which  ‘required  reciprocity’  with  an  audience  and 
begins  by  measuring  the  degree  to  which  he  deferred  to  mid-century  tastes. 
Later  chapters  then  bring  into  impressively  sharp  focus  the  subversive  aspects 
of  Collins’s  fiction  -  particularly  the  challenge  to  Victorian  opinion  made  by  his 
unsettling  puzzles,  nascent  feminism,  and  unconventional  treatment  of 
deviance.  Access  to  the  novelist’s  Mss.  and  working  papers  gives  many  of 
Lonoff’s  judgements  an  authority  which  has  often  been  lacking  in  Collins 
criticism.  The  result  is  a  detailed  contextual  study  of  Collins’s  rhetoric  which 
also  convincingly  gauges  the  ‘modern’  appeal  of  his  best  novels. 

Collins  receives  further  attention  in  ‘The  Art  of  Representation:  Collins’ 
The  Moonstone  and  Dickens’  Example’  ( ELH ),  in  which  Ross  C.  Murfin 
reverses  the  direction  of  a  recent  article  by  Sue  Lonoff  (YW  61.311)  and 
broaches  the  question  of  Dickens’s  influence  on  Collins.  The  Moonstone  is 
now  available  in  an  attractive  World’s  Classics  paperback,  edited  by  Anthea 
Trodd30. 

In  a  year  when  all  three  Bronte  sisters  attract  critical  attention,  pride  of  place 
belongs  to  Christine  Alexander’s  scholarly  compilation,  A  Bibliography  of  the 
Manuscripts  of  Charlotte  Bronte31.  A  specialist  research-aid,  this  volume  pro¬ 
vides  a  full  and  accurate  listing  of  all  extant  Charlotte  Bronte  Mss.  (excluding 
her  letters)  as  well  as  of  Mss.  known  to  have  existed  and  including  Mss. 
transcribed  by  Charlotte’s  husband  after  her  death.  Entries  are  arranged 
under  the  categories  of  Manuscript  Volumes,  Prose  Manuscripts,  Poetry 
Manuscripts,  Devoirs,  and  Miscellaneous  Items.  The  full  description  for  each 
entry  includes  information  on  date,  location,  the  size  and  binding  of  each  work, 
number  of  pages,  type  of  script,  and  the  format  of  signature.  With  its  updating 
and  revision  of  previous  bibliographies,  Alexander’s  authoritative  work  is 
particularly  helpful  in  its  accurate  description  of  the  early  Bronte  canon. 

Up  to  date,  well  organized,  and  reasonably  priced,  Everyman’s  Companion 
to  the  Brontes 32  by  Barbara  and  Gareth  Lloyd  Evans  is  also  a  happy  combina¬ 
tion  of  readable  commentary,  measured  judgement,  and  solid  information.  Its 
material  is  divided  into  four  main  sections  -  the  Family,  Juvenilia,  Published 
Works,  and  Places  -  and  each  of  these  has  numerous  subcategories:  for 

29  Wilkie  Collins  and  His  Victorian  Readers:  A  Study  in  the  Rhetoric  of  Authorship ,  by 
Sue  Lonoff.  AMS.  pp.  xii  +  298.  £10.95. 

30  The  Moonstone,  by  William  Wilkie  Collins,  ed.  by  Anthea  Trodd.  WC.  OUP. 
pp.  xxxvi  +  536.  pb  £1.75. 

31  A  Bibliography  of  the  Manuscripts  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  by  Christine  Alexander. 
The  Bronte  Society  in  association  with  Meckler  Publishing,  pp.  xxii  +  205.  £12. 

32  Everyman’s  Companion  to  the  Brontes,  by  Barbara  and  Gareth  Lloyd  Evans.  Dent, 
pp.  xx  +  400.  £10.95. 
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example,  the  section  on  the  published  works  provides  commentary,  synopsis, 
and  lists  of  characters  and  places  for  each  novel  as  well  as,  for  the  novels  as  a 
group,  a  glossary  of  unusual  or  difficult  vocabulary  and  a  selection  of  contem¬ 
porary  reviews.  This  volume  can  be  recommended  for  its  sustained  and 
detailed  treatment  of  the  Juvenilia  and  for  the  freshness  of  judgement  which 
the  authors  bring  to  the  life  and  works.  There  is  no  index,  but  the  reader  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  his  or  her  way  around  the  companion-guide.  A 
further  full-length  study,  Richard  Benvenuto’s  Emily  Bronte  (Twayne),  has 
not  been  available  for  inspection. 

This  year’s  BST  includes  Mary  Visick’s  address  on  ‘The  Last  of  Gondal’  and 
a  second  address  by  Margaret  Lane  on  ‘The  Brontes  go  to  London’.  Other 
items  in  this  journal  include  ‘The  Seton-Gordon  Bronte  Letters’  by  Arthur 
Pollard;  ‘An  Unpublished  Bronte  Letter:  The  Second  Edition  of  Jane  Eyre ’  by 
Margot  Peters;  ‘Some  Neglected  Responses  to  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Novels’  by 
Jos.  Bemelmans;  and  ‘Emily  Bronte  and  Music:  Haworth,  Brussels,  and 
Beethoven’  by  Robert  K.  Wallace.  Ian  Jack  contributes  to  the  series  on 
‘Annotated  English  Novels’  in  EIC  with  an  interesting  piece  entitled  ‘Novels 
and  Those  “Necessary  Evils”:  Annotating  the  Brontes’,  in  which  he  discusses 
the  range  of  problem  areas  requiring  annotation  in  Bronte  texts. 

In  "Jane  Eyre  Class-ified’  ( L&H )  Jina  Politi  forcefully  alleges  the  presence  of 
confused  class  ideologies  in  the  novel  and  follows  its  effect  in  the  movement  of 
the  narrative  mode  from  realism  to  ‘atemporal  fantasy’  and  in  the  process  by 
which  the  rebellious  Jane  finally  arrives  at  a  position  of  ‘quiescent  socializa¬ 
tion’.  She  maintains  that,  contrary  to  its  conscious  intention,  Jane  Eyre  comes 
td  endorse  the  ideology  it  sets  out  to  expose  and  eventually  celebrates  ‘the  very 
ethos  upon  which  bourgeois  capitalism  and  its  patriarchal  ideology  rest’.  She 
concludes  that  the  novel’s  basic  impetus  is  towards  ‘a  tidying,  a  consolidating  of 
class  positions’.  Two  small  items,  both  in  N&Q,  provide  footnotes  to  Jane 
Eyre :  L.  Duin  Kelly  writes  on  links  in  imagery  and  atmosphere  which  connect 
‘Jane  Eyre’s  Paintings  and  Bewick’s  History  of  British  Birds’,  while  Peter  A. 
Tasch  offers  an  explanatory  note  on  ‘Jane  Eyre’s  “three-tailed  bashaw”  ’.  In 
‘Tulip-Hood,  Streaks,  and  Other  Strange  Bedfellows:  Style  in  Villette’ 
(SNNTS)  Robert  B.  Heilman  undertakes  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  range  and 
variety  of  Charlotte’s  verbal  art.  Her  ‘astonishing  variety’  of  style  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  through  Heilman’s  choice  of  four  very  different  modes  -  the  Neoclassi¬ 
cal,  the  romantic-realistic,  the  neoeuphuistic,  and  the  surrealistic. 

Of  the  articles  on  Wuthering  Heights  this  year  the  boldest  and  most  provoca¬ 
tive  is  William  R.  Goetz’s  ‘Genealogy  and  Incest  in  Wuthering  Heights' 
(SNNTS).  He  offers  an  interesting  application  of  Levi-Strauss’s  theories  of 
incest  prohibition  and  rules  of  exogamy  in  the  primitive  society  to  kinship 
relations  in  Wuthering  Heights  and  to  the  larger  question  of  the  relation 
between  nature  and  culture.  In  the  early  parts  of  his  essay,  Goetz’s  deployment 
of  Levi-Strauss  yields  some  fascinating  insights  into  the  ‘closed  or  ingrown 
quality’  of  the  society  in  the  novel.  There  then  follows  an  ‘anthropological’ 
reading  of  kinship  relations  and  the  process  by  which  they  are  culturally 
organized  in  Part  2  of  Wuthering  Heights  -  a  reading  which  rests  upon  the 
equally  fascinating,  but  more  tendentious  claim  that  the  first  half  of  the  novel 
can  be  read  ‘as  a  particularly  tumultuous  and  obscure  acting  out  of  the  rule 
which,  according  to  Levi-Strauss,  stands  at  the  basis  of  all  culture:  the  renunci¬ 
ation  of  incest’. 
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We  return  to  more  familiar  territory  in  Pamela  Law’s  ‘Reading  Wuthering 
Heights'  ( SSEng )  which  applies  to  Emily’s  novel  a  perspective  derived  from 
Wordsworth’s  preface  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads ,  in  which  he  claims  to  trace 
through  incidents  and  situations  from  common  life  the  ‘primary  laws  of  our 
nature’.  Presenting  Emily  as  a  conscious  ‘Wordsworthian’,  Law  also  finds  in 
Wuthering  Heights  a  very  distinctive  ‘appeal  to  subconscious  desires,  especially 
in  women,  for  freedom,  power  and  control  over  themselves  and  their  means 
of  expression’.  Joyce  Carol  Oates  contributes  to  the  ‘Artists  on  Art’  series  in 
CritI  with  an  eloquent  appreciation  of  ‘The  Magnanimity  of  Wuthering 
Heights'. 

In  a  welcome  article  on  Anne  Bronte,  Arlene  M.  Jackson  confronts  ‘The 
Question  of  Credibility  in  Anne  Bronte’s  The  Tenant  ofWildfell  Hall '  ( ES ). 
Jackson’s  careful  analysis  shows  how  potentially  problematic  or  melodramatic 
material  in  the  novel  is  given  a  powerful  psychological  realism  through  Anne 
Bronte’s  handling  of  plot-structure  and  narrative.  She  concludes  that  a  ‘poten¬ 
tial  Victorian  melodrama  thus  becomes  a  perceptive  and  realistic  reading  of 
men,  women,  and  marriage’. 

In  Elizabeth  Gaskell’s  ‘Mary  Barton’  and  ‘Ruth’:  A  Challenge  to  Christian 
England 33  Monica  Correa  Fryckstedt  draws  fruitfully  upon  contemporary 
Manchester  records  and  Parliamentary  Reports  to  provide  a  thorough  and 
wide-ranging  context  for  two  of  Mrs  Gaskell’s  novels.  Her  tactful  use  of 
background  ‘quarry’  pays  rich  dividends  in  showing  the  several  ways  in  which 
Mary  Barton  and  Ruth  bear  ‘the  imprint  of  a  Unitarian  living  in  Manchester’ 
and  constitute  ‘Elizabeth  Gaskell’s  way  of  “advancing  the  Kingdom  of  God”  \ 
In  particular,  Fryckstedt’s  chapter  on  Mary  Barton  clearly  indicates,  through  a 
demonstration  of  the  influence  of  Unitarian  Reports  of  the  Ministry  to  the  Poor, 
in  Manchester  (1842)  upon  the  novel,  that  Mrs  Gaskell’s  response  and  solution 
to  social  problems  were  virtually  identical  with  official  Unitarian  views.  Such 
clear  evidence  adds  support  to  her  contention  that  Mary  Barton  and  Ruth  are 
to  be  viewed  as  essentially  religious  challenges  to  a  middle-class  audience  on 
behalf  of  the  poor.  This  contextual  study  ends  with  a  survey  of  a  further  context 
-  that  provided  by  the  literary  precursors  of  Mary  Barton  and  Ruth. 

Linda  Seidel  Costic  ( HSL )  fruitfully  explores  North  and  South,  Cousin 
Phillis,  and  Wives  and  Daughters  for  the  light  they  throw  on  ‘Elizabeth  Gaskell 
and  the  Question  of  Liberal  Education’.  Through  her  presentation  of  business 
men  who  enjoy  the  classics,  of  scientists  who  are  gentlemen  by  birth,  and  of  the 
approval  accorded  to  scientific  men  by  classically  educated  gentlemen,  Mrs 
Gaskell  is  shown  not  to  share  the  then  traditional  view  of  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  as  inferior  to  a  classical  education.  Reminding  us  that  Mrs 
Gaskell’s  father  had  written  Remarks  on  the  Very  Inferior  Utility  of  Classical 
Learning  (1795),  Costic  concludes  that  Mrs  Gaskell  ‘deals  explicitly  with 
the  education  of  the  cultivated  person’  and  ‘urges  the  importance  of  wide- 
ranging  knowledge  in  promoting  emotional  growth  and  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment’. 

N&Q  contains  two  brief  items  on  Mrs  Gaskell’s  letters:  in  the  first  of  these 
J.  A.  V.  Chappie  responds  to  a  note  in  the  same  journal  (1980)  by  J.  Miriam 
Benn,  while  in  the  second  Anna  Unsworth  contributes  ‘Two  Versions  of  a 

33  Elizabeth  Gaskell’s  ‘Mary  Barton’  and  ‘Ruth’:  A  Challenge  to  Christian  England,  by 
Monica  Correa  Fryckstedt.  SAU  43.  Uppsala,  pp.  213.  pb. 
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Gaskell  Letter’.  Sylvia’s  Lovers  has  been  issued  as  a  World’s  Classics 
paperback,  edited  and  succinctly  introduced  by  Andrew  Sanders34. 

Barbara  Hardy  sensitively  engages  with  a  variety  of  issues  in  Particularities: 
Readings  in  George  Eliot35,  a  collection  of  ten  essays  and  lectures  written 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Individually  noted  in  past  issues  of  YW,  these 
essays  in  their  present  collected  form  have  the  further  value  of  illuminating 
both  the  changing  aims  of  George  Eliot  criticism  during  that  period  and  the 
development  of  one  of  her  finest  critics.  Barbara  Hardy’s  preface  records  her 
movement  away  from  an  interest  in  form  and  the  concept  of  realism  to  a 
concern  with  ‘the  affective  pressure  of  . . .  form,  language,  and  imagination’  in 
Eliot’s  novels  and  with  her  ‘powers  of  feeling  and  thinking’.  This  new  concern 
is  most  evident  in  two  general  essays  on  ‘George  Eliot  and  the  Passions’  and 
‘Rituals  and  Feelings’,  but  it  also  subtly  underlies  other  general  chapters,  five 
illuminating  essays  on  Middlemarch,  and  an  approach  to  The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 
The  title  of  Barbara  Hardy’s  volume  suggests  one  of  its  leading  strengths  -  the 
skilful  use  of  fine  details  and  textually  engaged  analysis  to  surprise  us  into  a 
fresh  ‘reading’. 

In  a  compact,  well-written  monograph36  Sara  Putzell-Korab  shows  why 
Hegel  and  Hegelianism  should  be  considered  an  important  part  of  George 
Eliot’s  philosophical  context.  Dwelling  on  the  closeness  between  Hegel’s 
analysis  of  the  education  of  humanity,  individually  and  culturally,  through 
history  and  George  Eliot’s  presentation  of  spiritual  progress  and  failure,  she 
proceeds  to  apply  to  the  novels  three  ‘ Gestalten ’  drawn  from  Hegel’s  The 
Phenomenology  of  Spirit  (1807).  Putzell-Korab’s  inquiry,  extended  into  an 
NCF  article  noted  below,  throws  especially  valuable  light  on  the  Hegelian  basis 
of  Daniel  Deronda. 

General  articles  on  George  Eliot  include  ‘From  Bumps  to  Morals:  The 
Phrenological  Background  to  George  Eliot’s  Moral  Framework’  (RES),  in 
which  T.  R.  Wright  gives  a  systematic  account  of  George  Eliot’s  familiarity 
with  phrenological  theories  of  her  day,  of  her  part  in  ‘moralizing’  such  theories, 
and  of  how  her  novels  -  influenced  by  Comte’s  cerebral  theory  in  particular - 
point  clearly  to  a  ‘strong  conviction  that  the  formation  of  moral  traditions  has  a 
physiological  basis’.  A  short,  but  wide-ranging  article  by  Brian  Rosenberg  on 
‘George  Eliot  and  the  “Historic  Imagination”  ’  (VN)  makes  good  use  of  a  brief 
fragment  from  Essays  and  Leaves  from  a  Note-Book  to  clarify  her  ‘place  at  the 
centre  of  Victorian  thought  and  history’s  place  at  the  centre  of  much  important 
Victorian  art’. 

Donald  Hawes  (English)  discusses  a  leading  discrepancy  in  George  Eliot’s 
treatment  of  ‘Chance  in  Silas  Marner’ ,  focusing  upon  the  contradiction 
between  her  stated  ‘philosophy’  of  Chance  (as  found  in  Chapter  9)  and  the 
dramatic  presentation  of  its  operations  which  act  to  benefit  both  Silas  and 
Godfrey  in  their  movement  towards  redemption.  Robin  Sheets  (NCF)  engages 
with  the  language  of  spoken  discourse,  law,  and  biblical  interpretation  as 


34  Sylvia’s  Lovers ,  by  Elizabeth  Gaskell,  ed.  by  Andrew  Sanders.  WC.  OUP.  pp.  xxiv 
+  533.  pb  £2.95. 

35  Particularities:  Readings  in  George  Eliot,  by  Barbara  Hardy.  Owen.  pp.  204. 
£10.50. 

36  The  Evolving  Consciousness:  An  Hegelian  Reading  of  the  Novels  of  George  Eliot,  by 
Sara  M.  Putzell-Korab.  SSEL  29.  USalz.  pp.  iii  +  140.  pb. 
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features  of  a  pervasive  breakdown  in  communication  in  Felix  Holt.  This 
‘problematic  of  meaning’,  he  claims,  serves  to  unify  the  various  plots  and 
reflects  upon  George  Eliot’s  unresolved  philosophic  questions  about  the 
nature  of  language  and  authorship.  Katharina  M.  Wilson  (VN)  makes  the 
intelligent  suggestion  that  a  rambling,  encyclopaedic  work  of  sixteenth- 
century  scholarship  -  a  work  known  as  the  Zemah  David  by  David  de  Pomis 
which  contained  erudite  marginalia  and  annotations  by  Isaac  Casaubon  may 
have  given  George  Eliot  the  initial  idea  of  attaching  Casaubon’s  name  to  her 
Middlemarch  pedant. 

RLC  contains  a  well-argued  piece  by  Judith  Still  which  draws  attention  to 
the  important  background  presence  of  ‘Rousseau  in  Daniel  Deronda’.  Twice 
mentioned  in  the  novel,  Rousseau  is  also  present  -  Still  shows  -  as  an  influence 
upon  George  Eliot’s  exploration  of  the  code  of  beneficence  -  that  is,  of  ‘the 
inner  changes  wrought  in  two  people  when  one  offers  counsel  and  moral 
guidance  to  the  other,  and  also  on  the  pernicious  effects  when  such  help  is 
lacking’.  In  ‘The  Role  of  the  Prophet:  The  Rationality  of  Daniel  Deronda’s 
Mission’  ( NCF)  Sara  M.  Putzell-Korab  approaches  the  problematic  Messian- 
ism  of  the  Jewish  section  of  the  novel  by  way  of  a  fresh  assessment  of  George 
Eliot’s  medieval  and  modem  sources.  She  claims  that  these  sources  -  ranging 
from  medieval  Jewish  historians  to  Hegel  -  help  to  identify  the  idealism  of 
Mordecai  and  Deronda  as  ‘a  rational  idealism  based  in  a  rationalist  literature 
and  consistent  with  contemporary  nationalist  movements  inspired  by  German 
idealism’.  A  final  item  on  this  novel  is  Colette  Caraes’s  ‘La  peur  dans  Daniel 
Deronda ’  ( CVE ). 

Of  the  work  on  Trollope  this  year,  much  of  which  is  devoted  to  marking  and 
celebrating  the  centenary  of  Trollope’s  death,  Bill  Overton’s  full-length  study 
of  The  Unofficial  Trollope 37  stands  out  as  an  achievement  in  vigorous  and 
discriminating  stock-taking.  Beginning  with  an  outline  of  the  sharply  divided 
historical  responses  to  Trollope,  Overton  argues  that  they  can  be  seen  to 
reflect  dualities  within  the  writer  himself  and  that  the  ‘Trollope  problem’ 
derives  from  the  co-presence  in  his  work  of  ‘offical’  and  ‘unofficial’  selves.  We 
must,  he  emphasizes,  learn  to  trust  the  tale  rather  than  the  teller  and  expect  to 
meet  ‘an  unofficial  side  to  his  fiction,  working  beneath  and  at  times  contradict¬ 
ing  the  beliefs  he  maintained  explicitly’.  The  main  body  of  Overton’s  study 
traces  this  tension  and  interplay  in  various,  sometimes  opposing  areas  -  in 
Trollope’s  early  life,  his  working  habits  (which  partly  ‘bureauracratised  what 
his  imagination  offered’),  the  contrasting  attitudes  of  civil  servant  and  imagina¬ 
tive  writer,  and  even  in  Ms.  revisions.  In  this  study  of  sustained  quality 
Overton’s  keystone  chapter  on  the  paradoxes  underlying  Trollope’s  view  of 
‘Self  and  Society’  is  outstandingly  good. 

Virginia  Woolf’s  description  of  the  androgynous  mind  acts  as  a  rubric  for 
Rajiva  Wijesinha’s  The  Androgynous  Trollope:  Attitudes  to  Women  Amongst 
Early  Victorian  Novelists 38.  Focusing  on  the  treatment  of  courtship  and  mar¬ 
riage  in  Trollope  and  a  number  of  his  contemporaries,  she  claims  for  him  an 
objectivity  and  sympathetic  understanding  superior  to  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Kingsley,  and  -  in  a  more  tendentious  final  chapter  -  to  George  Eliot. 

37  The  Unofficial  Trollope ,  by  Bill  Overton.  Harvester,  pp.  xii  +  212.  £18.95. 

38  The  Androgynous  Trollope:  Attitudes  to  Women  Amongst  Early  Victorian  Novelists, 
by  Rajiva  Wijesinha.  UPA.  pp.  v  +  355. 
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Trollope’s  view  of  marriage  in  his  fiction  was,  Wijesinha  claims,  ‘an  unusually 
egalitarian  one’.  t 

Three  further  volumes  (II-IV)  have  appeared  in  the  handsome  collected 
edition  of  Trollope’s  short  stories38,  all  edited  and  succinctly  introduced  by 
Betty  Jane  Slemp  Breyer.  These  volumes  collect  Trollope’s  stories  on  a  thema¬ 
tic  basis,  with  Volume  II  organized  around  the  theme  of  Editors  and  Writers, 
Volume  III  of  Tourists  and  Colonials,  and  IV  of  Courtship  and  Marriage. 
Three  of  Trollope’s  novels  -  The  Kellys  and  the  O’ Kellys,  Phineas  Finn,  and 
Can  You  Forgive  Her?  -  have  appeared  in  World’s  Classics  paperbacks40. 
Shirley  Robin  Le twin’s  The  Gentleman  in  Trollope:  Individuality  and  Moral 
Conduct  (Macmillan)  has  not  been  available  for  inspection. 

Most  of  the  notable  Trollope  critics  of  the  last  two  decades  are  allowed  a 
platform  in  the  special  centenary  issue  of  NCF  devoted  to  Trollope,  the  man  of 
letters.  The  collection  opens  with  an  essay  of  celebratory  tone,  ‘Trollope  and 
the  Zeitgeist’,  in  which  Ruth  apRoberts  reviews  Trollope’s  relation  to  his  age 
and  claims  that  his  ‘novels  are  the  most  exemplary  Victorian  novels  and  the 
most  central  to  the  basic  Victorian  concerns;  that  he  is  the  most  congenial  to 
the  Zeitgeist  and  executes  his  mission  with  the  most  control  and  the  least 
strain’.  Texts  and  historical  contexts  are  also  neatly  interwoven  in  Arthur 
Pollard’s  ‘Trollope  and  the  Evangelicals’,  in  which  he  examines  the  basis  of 
Trollope’s  antipathy  to  Evangelicals  in  the  novels  from  1855  to  1865.  Philip 
Collins  provides  a  synoptic  view  of  ‘Business  and  Bosoms:  Some  Trollopian 
Concerns’,  particularly  the  ‘business’  of  courtship  and  marriage  in  his  fiction. 
Trollope’s  intentions  and  skills  as  ‘the  most  epistolary  of  non-epistolary  novel¬ 
ists’  are  examined  by  David  Pearson,  who  goes  on  to  analyse  the  place  of  letters 
in  Sir  Harry  Hotspur  of  Humble thwaite  (1870). 

Other  contributions  are  addressed  to  Trollope’s  non-fictional  writings,  liter¬ 
ary  associations,  and  reception.  Trollope’s  study  of  Thackeray  (1879)  engages 
J.  Hillis  Miller,  who  regards  it  as  throwing  valuable  light  on  both  writers  and  as 
‘one  of  the  best  expressions  of  the  system  of  assumptions  about  novels  held  by 
most  Victorian  novelists,  readers,  and  critics’.  The  fictional  character  and  form 
of  Trollope’s  Autobiography  preoccupies  James  R.  Kincaid,  who  finds  in  the 
success-story  employed  by  Trollope  to  reconstruct  his  own  life  analogies  with 
the  form  and  technique  of  David  Copperfield.  R.  H.  Super  draws  upon  archive 
material  in  tracing  Trollope’s  involvement  with  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  from 
1861  onwards.  K.  J.  Fielding  returns  to  the  question  of  Trollope’s  critical 
reception  in  the  Saturday  Review  from  1857  to  1884  and  defends  the  journal 
against  the  charge  that  it  was  ‘merely  hostile’:  Fielding  concludes  that  the 
Saturday’s  reviewers,  despite  their  severity,  ‘come  close  to  being  ideally 
responsive  readers’  of  Trollope.  In  a  detailed  account  of  Trollope’s  association 
with  Saint  Paul’s  Magazine  and  its  owner,  James  Virtue,  Patricia  Thomas 
Srebrnik  throws  valuable  light  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  Victorian  periodical. 

39  Anthony  Trollope:  The  Complete  Short  Stories,  ed.  by  Betty  Jane  Slemp  Breyer. 
TCUP.  Vol.  II:  Editors  and  Writers,  pp.  xiv  +  237,  $17.50;  Vol.  Ill:  Tourists  and 
Colonials,  pp.  xiv  +  260,  $17.50;  Vol.  IV:  Courtship  and  Marriage,  pp.  xv  +  282, 
$17.50. 

40  The  Kellys  and  the  O’ Kellys,  by  Anthony  Trollope,  ed.  by  W.  J.  McCormack,  intro, 
by  William  Trevor.  WC.  OUP.  pp.  xix  +  537.  pb  £2.90.  Phineas  Finn,  ed.  by  Jacques 
Berthoud.  pp.  xxxvi  +  739.  pb  £3.50.  Can  You  Forgive  Her?,  ed.  by  Andrew  Swarbrick, 
intro,  by  Kate  Flint,  and  preface  by  Norman  St  John-Stevas.  pp.  xliii  +  872.  pb  £3.50. 
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Trollope’s  Irish  novels  and  their  importance  in  his  development  figure 
centrally  in  Robert  Tracy’s  contribution,  “‘The  Unnatural  Ruin”:  Trollope 
and  Nineteenth-Century  Irish  Fiction’.  Tracy  characterizes  Trollope’s  insight 
into  ‘the  Irish  predicament’  in  terms  of  his  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  his  extensive  reading  of  Irish  novelists  (such  as  William  Carleton,  Lady 
Morgan,  Charles  Lever,  and  Gerald  Griffin).  Their  conventions  and  traditions, 
Tracy  shows,  not  only  helped  to  shape  the  form  of  Trollope’s  Irish  fiction  but 
may  also  have  left  their  mark  upon  his  non-Irish  novels.  Tracy  concludes  that 
‘Ireland  made  Trollope  an  Irish  novelist;  but  it  also  made  him  an  English 
novelist’. 

Another  of  the  year’s  articles  on  an  early  Trollope  novel  may  be  mentioned 
here.  In  ‘The  Gap  in  Trollope’s  Fiction:  The  Warden  as  Example’  ( SNNTS ) 
Ross  C.  Murfin  challenges  settled  opinion  by  highlighting  what  he  takes  to  be 
evasive  ‘gaps’  and  non  sequiturs  produced  by  Trollope’s  failure  to  mediate 
between  dichotomies,  contradictions,  and  competing  truths.  His  examination 
of  the  larger  significance  of  thematic  non  sequiturs  and  structural  loose  ends  in 
the  Barsetshire  series  prompts  the  comment  that  ‘Trollope  is  like  Mr  Harding, 
whose  eventual  moral  conviction  cannot  be  represented  in  the  world  except 
through  the  act  of  absenting  himself  from  its  dilemmas’. 

Elizabeth  Langland  meditates  the  problem  of  ‘Society  as  Formal  Protagon¬ 
ist:  The  Examples  of  Nostromo  and  Barchester  Towers'  ( CritI ).  She  helpfully 
analyses  the  narrative  and  structural  means  by  which  Conrad  and  Trollope 
effect  a  shift  in  focus  from  individual  to  ‘societal  protagonist’  -  that  is,  to  ‘the 
fate  of  an  entire  social  order’  and  a  set  of  principles  whose  movement  from 
instability  to  stability  engages  our  main  interest  and  determines  the  novel’s 
unity.  ‘When  society  is  protagonist’,  she  concludes,  ‘we  move  toward  the 
subject  matter  of  history.’ 

The  special  issue  of  ACT7  includes  three  further  essays  on  Trollope’s  fiction. 
Robert  M.  Polhemus  contributes  a  stylish  piece  on  ‘Being  in  Love  in  Phineas 
Finn/Phineas  Redux :  Desire,  Devotion,  Consolation’,  two  novels  in  which 
Trollope  is  taken  to  excel  in  showing  ‘what  love  means  and  how  it  works  in  a 
corporate  society’.  Returning  to  Ms.  and  other  working  materials,  John  A. 
Sutherland  follows  the  process  of  ‘Trollope  at  Work  on  The  Way  We  Live 
Now’.  Viewing  the  main  theme  of  Mr  Scarborough’s  Family  as  ‘the  conflict 
between  the  law  as  an  abstract  principle  and  the  moral  complexity  of  the 
concrete  individual  human  situation’,  Geoffrey  Harvey  goes  on  to  show  how 
Trollope’s  interest  in  the  principle  of  justice  is  shaped  by  his  debt  to  Jacobean 
drama  -  The  Elder  Brother  by  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  and  Middleton’s  A 
Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One  -  and  how  the  novel  also  exploits  a  pattern  of  legal 
rhetoric,  particularly  the  metaphor  of  a  trial. 

Two  contributors  to  MLR  use  hitherto  unpublished  letters  to  throw  substan¬ 
tial  new  light  on  grey  areas  of  Meredith’s  life.  Sylvere  Monod  offers  ‘Meredith 
on  Peacock:  An  Unpublished  Letter’  of  1907  to  Aurelien  Digeon,  containing 
Meredith’s  view  of  his  father-in-law’s  personality  and  art,  and  the  only  letter  in 
which  Meredith  mentions  Peacock.  The  second  item,  ‘George  Meredith’s 
Early  Life:  Ordeal  and  Reticence’  by  M.  Y.  Shaheen,  publishes  the  transcript 
of  a  letter  written  by  Mrs  Horne,  the  wife  of  Richard  Hengist  Horne  and  a  close 
friend  of  the  Merediths,  which  offers  a  vivid  picture  of  their  stormy  married  life 
in  1852.  This  is  followed  by  a  letter  of  1857  from  Mary  to  Henry  Wallis,  which 
envisages  a  complete  break  from  Meredith  as  imminent. 
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In  ‘Adrian’s  Shrug:  A  Note  on  the  “Wise  Youth”  ’  (VN)  Thomas  J.  Camp¬ 
bell  argues  for  a  more  favourable  estimate  of  Adrian  in  The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feverel  than  is  usual.  Claiming  for  Adrian  a  detachment  and  clear-sightedness 
which  allow  him  to  act  as  a  counterweight  to  Richard’s  excessive  idealism, 
Campbell  regards  Adrian  as  a  truth-bringer  through  whom  ‘we  get  an  unob¬ 
structed  view  of  the  proceedings’.  Margaret  Harris  ( N&Q )  considers  ‘The 
Epistle  of  Dr  Shrapnel  to  Commander  Beauchamp  in  Beauchamp’s  Career ’  as 
an  example  of  the  flexibility  with  which  Meredith  handles  his  factual  sources. 
In  ESC  Elizabeth  M.  Shore  makes  a  convincing  case  for  regarding  the  hero  of 
Godwin's  Fleetwood:  or,  The  New  Man  of  Feeling  (1805)  as  a  source  for 
Russett  Fleetwood,  the  self-divided  hero  of  The  Amazing  Marriage  (1895). 

The  occasion  of  the  1 50th  anniversary  of  Lewis  Carroll’s  birth  is  marked  by  a 
special  issue  of  ELN,  entitled  Soaring  with  the  Dodo:  Essays  on  Lewis  Carroll’s 
Life  and  Art.  This  issue  contains  some  outstandingly  good  essays  by  such 
leading  commentators  as  Edward  Guiliano,  Nina  Auerbach,  Jan  B.  Gordon, 
and  Donald  Rackin;  an  interview  with  Morton  N.  Cohen  who  is  presently 
engaged  on  a  Carroll  biography;  and  several  reviews  of  recent  Carrolliana. 
Elsewhere,  Michael  Hancher  carefully  examines  ‘The  Placement  of  Tenniel’s 
Alice  Illustrations’  ( HLB ),  remarking  upon  the  care  with  which  ‘the  narrative 
moments  of  text  and  illustration  are  visually  synchronized’  in  the  original 
editions.  The  Alice  stories  are  now  available  in  a  World’s  Classics  paperback, 
attractively  introduced  by  Roger  Lancelyn  Green41. 

Hardy  appears  to  attract  the  lion’s  share  of  attention  this  year,  and  there  are 
several  important  volumes  and  numerous  articles  to  record.  Individual 
volumes  in  the  edition  of  The  Collected  Letters  of  Thomas  Hardy  continue  to 
appear  with  pleasing  regularity,  and  this  year  sees  the  publication  of  the  third 
volume,  covering  the  years  1902— 842.  Maintaining  the  impeccable  standards  of 
annotation,  dating,  and  cross-referencing  of  its  predecessors,  this  volume 
throws  light  on  a  phase  of  Hardy’s  career  when  he  was  busy  negotiating  new 
editions  of  his  novels,  planning  a  selection  of  William  Barnes’s  poems,  and 
much  preoccupied  with  the  composition  and  publication  of  The  Dynasts. 
Significant  new  correspondences  initiated  during  the  period  include  that  with 
Florence  Dugdale,  later  to  become  Hardy’s  second  wife. 

Michael  Millgate’s  credentials  as  a  leading  Hardy  critic  and  editor  are 
everywhere  evident  in  the  scholarly  thoroughness  and  authority  of  his  splendid 
biography43.  Without  departing  significantly  from  the  main  outlines  of  Hardy’s 
life  as  established  by  previous  biographers,  Millgate’s  Hardy  is  a  strikingly 
impressive  achievement  in  consolidation,  substantiation,  and  added  refine¬ 
ment.  The  new  details  at  Millgate’s  disposal  enable  him  to  recreate  the  texture 
of  Hardy’s  life  (especially  his  early  life)  with  exceptional  fullness  and  to 
characterize  its  phases  and  formative  influences  with  increased  subtlety:  in 
almost  every  area  hypothesis  is  relegated  to  the  footnote  and  ascertainable 
evidence  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  picture.  Millgate  also  brings  to  his  enter¬ 
prise  a  very  refined  sense  of  the  connecting  points  between  Hardy’s  life  and 

41  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland  and  Through  the  Looking-Glass,  ed.  by  Roger 
Lancelyn  Green.  WC.  OUP.  pp.  xxxiii  +  278.  pb  £1.75. 

42  The  Collected  Letters  of  Thomas  Hardy,  Vol.  3:  1902-1908,  ed.  by  Richard  Little 
Purdy  and  Michael  Millgate.  OUP.  pp.  x  +  367.  £19.50. 

43  Thomas  Hardy:  A  Biography,  by  Michael  Millgate.  OUP.  pp.  xvi  +  637.  £15. 
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letters,  as  is  seen  in  several  fine  chapters  on  the  autobiographical  matrix  of  the 
major  novels.  And  finally,  he  exploits  the  flexibility  of  his  life-and-letters  form 
to  produce  what  is,  in  effect,  a  nuanced  study  of  ‘character  and  environment’, 
with  a  Hardy-like  attention  to  the  importance  of  locale,  the  appeal  of  pictorial 
detail,  and  the  modulations  of  narrative  pace .  In  short,  Millgate’s  Hardy  strikes 
one  as  something  more  than  a  ‘standard’  biography:  it  is  one  of  those  rare 
‘lives’  which,  as  characterized  by  John  Carey,  appear  not  so  much  to  have  been 
written  as  to  have  written  themselves. 

Biographical  evidence  (of  which  there  is  much  in  Millgate’s  study  with  a 
bearing  on  Hardy’s  attitude  to  women)  is  firmly  set  aside  in  Penny  Boumelha’s 
highly  powered  study  of  Thomas  Hardy  and  Women 44 .  Historical  and  feminist 
in  position,  Boumelha  follows  Althusser  in  viewing  the  literary  text  as  an 
‘ideologically  constituted  experience  of  a  real  history’  and  goes  on  to  pursue 
the  relations  between  sexual  ideology  and  narrative  form  in  Hardy’s  fiction. 
Examining  ‘the  shifts  and  mutations  of  contemporary  ideologies  which  the 
fiction  itself  produces  and  transforms’,  she  identifies  Hardy’s  ‘radicalism’  with 
the  degree  to  which  ideologies  confront  and  interrogate  each  other  in  his 
treatment  of  women,  producing  extreme  formal  dislocations  and  discon¬ 
tinuities.  Though  there  is  much  to  admire  in  Boumelha’s  rigorous  analysis  of 
the  ‘disrupted’  Hardy  text,  one  may  quarrel  with  the  extent  to  which  she 
admires  and  embraces  formal  disruption  at  the  expense  of  ‘safe’  texts  (does  this 
also  explain  her  omission  of  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridgel).  While  Boumelha 
proceeds  with  welcome  sophistication,  she  also  appears  to  indulge  in  unjustifi¬ 
able  difficulty:  her  theoretical  and  historical  concerns  often  blur  as  much  as 
they  clarify,  while  a  modish  terminology  (combined  with  numerous  misprints) 
often  disrupts  her  own  text.  This  said,  Boumelha’s  specialist  study  represents 
an  important  attempt  to  change  and  widen  the  terms  of  Hardy  criticism. 

A  more  traditional  frame  of  reference  re-asserts  itself  in  two  other  full- 
length  studies  this  year.  Peter  J.  Casagrande45  is  concerned  with  the  unifying 
‘repetitive  symmetries’  within  tiie  single  Hardy  novel  and  as  they  underlie  the 
‘structural  and  thematic  kinships’  between  Hardy’s  works  generally.  He  works 
intelligently  and  purposefully  to  clarify  two  underlying  patterns  which  give  rise 
to  ‘novels  of  return’  and  ‘novels  of  restoration’.  Both  of  these  derive  from  what 
Casagrande  calls  ‘the  deterioristic  mode  of  regard’  in  Hardy  and  point  to  the 
important  truth  that  ‘in  all  the  novels  (and  in  many  of  the  stories  and  poems) 
Hardy’s  subject  is  the  desire  -  almost  always  hopeless  -  to  alter  or  retrieve 
things  past’.  Among  its  many  virtues,  Casagrande’s  study  offers  new  ways  of 
grouping  Hardy’s  novels  ‘for  reading  and  teaching  them’. 

Kristin  Brady  devotes  careful  attention  to  The  Short  Stories  of  Thomas 
Hardy:  Tales  of  Past  and  Present46.  Her  single-minded  focus  upon  the  short 
fiction  ‘in  isolation’  paves  the  way  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  stories  individual¬ 
ly,  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  their  collections,  and  in  terms  of  various 
modes  (‘pastoral  histories’,  ‘ambivalent  exempla’,  and  ‘tragedies  of  circum¬ 
stance’)  :  there  are,  accordingly,  some  acute  insights  into  the  interdependence  of 

44  Thomas  Hardy  and  Women:  Sexual  Ideology  and  Narrative  Form,  by  Penny 
Boumelha.  Harvester,  pp.  ix  +  178.  £18.95. 

45  Unity  in  Hardy’s  Novels:  ‘Repetitive  Symmetries’ ,  by  Peter  J.  Casagrande.  Mac¬ 
millan.  pp.  xi  +  249.  £15. 

46  The  Short  Stories  of  Thomas  Hardy:  Tales  of  Past  and  Present,  by  Kristin  Brady. 
Macmillan,  pp.  xi  -I-  235.  £20. 
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the  stories  and,  more  interesting  still,  into  Hardy's  collections  as  ‘single  fic¬ 
tional  works’.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  the  short  stories  are  so  isolated  from  a 
fuller  context  -  and  Brady  devotes  little  attention  to  Hardy’s  view  of  the  short 
story  in  general  and  his  place  in  the  history  of  short  fiction. 

Ian  Gregor’s  The  Great  Web:  The  Form  of  Hardy’s  Major  Fiction 47  (YW 
55.432-3)  has  now  been  re-issued  as  a  paperback.  Richard  H.  Taylor’s  The 
Neglected  Hardy:  Thomas  Hardy’s  Lesser  Novels  (Macmillan)  has  not  been 
available  for  inspection. 

Tess  receives  the  largest  proportion  of  journal-space  in  a  year  when  articles 
on  Hardy  are  numerous  and  unusually  varied.  Of  the  general  articles,  the  most 
eye-catching  is  the  fascinating  account  in  THY  (1980)  of  the  recently  dis¬ 
covered  papers  of  the  late  Harold  Hoffman,  an  American  researcher  whose 
fact-finding  mission  in  Dorset  took  place  in  1939/40.  Their  discoverer, 
Michael  Rabiger,  assesses  the  highlights  of  the  Hoffman  cache  which  includes 
among  its  varied  materials  first-hand  interviews  with  members  of  the  Hardy 
circle  (including  Kate  Hardy),  letters,  photographs,  research  into  documen¬ 
tary  sources,  and  numerous  fascinating  biographical  items  and  hypotheses.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  Hoffman  papers  were  made  available  to  Michael 
Millgate,  who  makes  tactful  use  of  them  in  his  new  biography  of  Hardy. 

Harold  Orel  ( ELT )  continues  his  study  of  Hardy’s  literary  relations  (begun 
in  ELT  last  year)  with  an  account  of  Hardy’s  friendship  and  connections  with 
Kipling  and  Rider  Haggard.  In  CVE  Annie  Escuret  ranges  widely  through  the 
novels  in  tracing  ‘Le  macabre  dans  l’oeuvre  romanesque  de  Thomas  Hardy’. 

An  early  Hardy  novel  and  its  relation  to  what  follows  in  the  later  fiction 
receives  welcome  treatment  by  two  critics  this  year.  Desperate  Remedies  is 
regarded  by  Kevin  Z.  Moore  ( SNNTS )  as  a  literary  hybrid  which  fuses  the 
possibilities  of  detective  and  Gothic  genres  -  that  is,  the  possibilities  of  rational 
deduction  and  irrational  mystery.  This  fusion  is  linked  by  Moore  to  Hardy’s 
own  description  of  ‘non-rationality’  as  ‘the  indifference  point  between  ration¬ 
ality  and  irrationality’  and  seen  to  prefigure  the  precarious  balance  of  dualities 
which  marks  Hardy’s  mature  fiction.  There  are  similarities  between  this 
approach  and  G.  Glen  Wickens’s  in  ‘Romantic  Myth  and  Victorian  Nature  in 
Desperate  Remedies’  (ESC).  Tracing  the  Victorian  appeal  of  a  Romantic 
dilemma,  Wickens  also  claims  that  in  Desperate  Remedies  Hardy’s 
‘mythopoeic  vision  depends  on  the  tension  between  contrasting  philosophic 
perspectives’,  the  contrast  here  being  between  two  kinds  of  garden  -  a  culti¬ 
vated  nature  and  a  wilderness.  Tracing  this  contrast  to  its  source  in  Shelley’s 
‘The  Sensitive  Plant’,  Wickens  convincingly  shows  how  Hardy  modifies 
Shelley’s  mythology  and  *mediate[s]  between  the  Victorian  extremes  of  the 
scientific  and  sacramental  ideas  of  nature’  in  an  early  novel. 

A  short  note  by  William  J.  Windram  ( N&Q )  notes  ‘A  Discrepancy  in  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd'  concerning  the  ages  of  Bathsheba  and  Oak.  In  ‘  “A 
Forlorn  Hope?”:  Grace  Melbury  and  The  Woodlanders’  (THY,  1980)  Richard 
Hannaford  argues  against  a  pessimistic  reading  of  Grace  Melbury’s  fate  and 
adduces  the  evidence  of  Ms.  revisions  to  support  his  claim  that  Grace  should  be 
seen  as  ‘a  complex  character  whose  fate  projects  Hardy’s  guarded  faith  in 
human  destiny’. 

47  The  Great  Web:  The  Form  of  Hardy’s  Major  Fiction,  by  Ian  Gregor.  Faber,  pp.  236. 
pb.  £3.25. 
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‘The  way  one  looks  -  or  fails  to  look  -  at  Tess  is  an  obsessive  issue  through¬ 
out  the  novel’,  observes  Janet  Freeman  in  an  original  and  sensitive  essay  on 
‘Ways  of  Looking  at  Tess’  ( SP ).  Regarding  Tess  as  a  tragic  heroine  whose 
‘visible  beauty  is  the  shape  of  her  destiny’,  she  goes  on  to  consider  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  Hardy’s  acts  of  vision  (in  contrast  to  the  partial  and  intermittent 
views  of  other  characters),  the  relationship  between  the  watched  and  the 
watcher  (‘As  it  is  Tess’s  destiny  to  be  seen,  so  it  is  Hardy’s  destiny  to  see’),  and 
the  significance  of  Hardy’s  watching  presence  as  ‘the  most  fundamental  stab¬ 
ility  in  the  novel’  and  of  his  ability  to  see  Tess  rightly  as  ‘the  only  imaginable 
good  in  the  tragic  world’  of  Tess.  Even  Hardy’s  habit  of  watching,  however,  is 
finally  questioned  in  the  novel  and  shown  to  be  ‘yet  another  form  of  posses¬ 
sion’,  the  watcher  himself  ‘implicated  in  the  very  immorality  he  has  watched 
and  deplored’. 

Another  perspective  on  Tess  is  offered  by  Jeffrey  Sommers  ( ELT ),  who 
argues  that  the  novel  can  be  profitably  viewed  as  a  Bildungsroman  concerned 
with  Tess’s  growth  and  awakening.  Such  an  approach  leads  him  to  conclude 
that  at  the  close  of  the  novel  Tess  ‘has  matured,  outgrowing  the  need  for  flight, 
sensing  her  destiny,  accepting  it’.  Examining  both  the  neopaganism  of  the 
‘advanced’  Angel  Clare  and  the  rural  paganism  espoused  by  Tess,  Charlotte 
Bonica  ( ELH)  argues  forcibly  against  the  view  that  Hardy  intended  to  suggest 
in  Tess  that  ‘the  pagan  relationship  with  nature  offers  modern  individuals  a 
useful  replacement  for  Christianity’  or  even  a  comforting  balm  against  mod¬ 
ernism:  to  the  author  of  Tess,  she  maintains,  both  value-systems  are  irrelevant 
in  ‘a  world  of  defect’.  The  problems  of  converting  long  fiction  into  dramatic 
and  cinematic  form  provide  a  background  to  Margaret  Harris’s  review 
(, SSEng )  of  the  limits  and  shortcomings  of  the  1980  film  version  of  Tess  in 
‘Thomas  Hardy’s  Tess  of  the  d’Urbervilles:  faithfully  presented  by  Roman 
Polanski?’  A  special  MFS  issue  on  the  short  story  includes  Suzanne  Hunter 
Brown’s  speculative  essay  on  ‘  “Tess”  and  Tess:  An  Experiment  in  Genre’.  In 
N&Q  Brunilda  Reichmann  Lemos  offers  a  possible  source  for  ‘Angel  Clare  in 
Curitiba’.  Finally,  Hardy’s  last  novel  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Monique 
Labbe  in  CVE,  ‘Symbolisme  judeo-chretien,  myth  personnel  et  pessimisme  a 
travers  les  figures  feminines  de  Jude  the  Obscure" . 

George  Moore  and  Samuel  Butler  find  a  place  in  two  of  this  year’s  articles, 
the  first  writer  treated  by  Judith  Mitchell  (ELT)  who  argues  that  Moore’s  A 
Drama  in  Muslin  (1886)  is,  in  its  narrative  mode  and  moral  substance,  his  most 
Victorian  novel:  despite  Moore’s  French  affiliations,  ‘the  whole  conception  of 
the  novel  echoes  the  typical  Victorian  “society”  novel’.  CLAJ  contains  a 
straightforward  exposition  by  John  B.  Rosenman  of ‘Evangelicism  in  The  Way 
of  All  Flesh",  Butler’s  novel  being  seen  as  ‘a  socio-historical  document  of  the 
creed  itself  during  the  nineteenth  century'  and  of  the  beliefs  and  attitudes  it 
engendered’. 

George  Gissing:  Critical  Essays48,  a  collection  of  reprinted  articles  and 
reviews,  falls  considerably  short  of  its  stated  aim  of  providing  a  ‘basis  for 
reappraisal  of  the  writer  and  his  works’.  Its  first  part,  which  collects  a  variety  of 
general  assessments  of  Gissing,  is  too  wide  and  unfocused  to  be  very  helpful ;  its 
second  part,  a  collection  of  articles  on  New  Grub  Street,  seems  too  narrow  and 

48  George  Gissing:  Critical  Essavs,  ed.  by  J.  P.  Michaux.  Vision  (1981).  pp.  214. 
£11.95. 
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inward-looking.  In  addition,  the  editor’s  decision  to  arrange  the  essays 
unchronologically  means  that  we  have  no  coherent  sense  of  the  developing 
response  to  Gissing  from  his  death  in  1903  to  the  present.  A  welcome  addition 
to  the  Harvester  Press  series  of  Gissing’s  novels  is  Ian  Fletcher’s  edition  of  The 
Paying  Guest49,  an  edition  which  reproduces  the  text  of  the  first  edition  of 
1895. 

This  year's  Gissing  Newsletter  contains  a  number  of  interesting  articles  and 
notes,  including  ‘The  National  Weekly.  A  Lost  Source  of  Unknown  Gissing 
Fiction’  by  Robert  L.  Selig;  ‘Gissing’s  Friendship  with  H.  G.  Wells’  by  John  R. 
Harrison;  ‘“Objectified  Autobiography”  in  the  Plots  of  George  Gissing’s 
Novels’  by  Margaret  Diane  Stetz;  ‘Gissing’s  Narrative  of  Change:  The  Odd 
Woman'  by  George  E.  Kennedy;  'New  Grub  Street  and  Juvenal’s  Satire  III: 
“Free  Play  Among  Classic  Ghosts’”  by  Adeline  R.  Tintner;  and  ‘An 
Appreciation  of  A  Life’s  Morning'  by  G.  O.  Morse. 

In  ELT  Alice  B.  Markow  returns  to  the  question  of  ‘George  Gissing: 
Advocate  or  Provocateur  of  the  Women’s  Movement?’  Examining  Gissing’s 
attitudes  in  his  fiction  to  such  issues  as  improved  education  for  women,  equal 
employment  opportunity,  and  the  problem  of  the  double  standard,  she  con¬ 
cludes  that  Gissing  does  not  move  beyond  the  ‘fashionable  polemics  of  the  era’ 
and  is  chiefly  interested  in  acting  the  subversive  provocateur,  ‘not  seeking  a 
redefinition  of  the  female  role  in  society  but  reclaiming  the  traditional  one’. 
CVE  contains  an  article  on  New  Grub  Street  by  Claude  Jolicoeur,  ‘L’ecrivain, 
grand-pretre  de  la  litterature  ou  New  Grub  Street ,  allegorie  de  Fame  de 
l’artiste’. 

D.  M.  E.  Roskies’s  full-bodied  and  richly  discriminating  essay  on  ‘Telling  the 
Truth  in  Kipling  and  Freud’  ( English )  is  outstanding  among  recent  articles  on 
Kipling.  Roskies  is  less  interested  in  specific  influence  or  in  celebrating 
parallels  between  Kipling  and  Freud  than  in  establishing  the  terms  of  an 
affinity  which  can  be  used  to  point  to  what  is  centrally  valuable  in  Kipling’s 
work.  After  identifying  the  ‘Freudian’  nature  of  Kipling’s  interest  in  the 
psychologically  aberrant  and  deviant,  he  moves  through  a  selection  of  Kipling 
stories  and  tellingly  distinguishes  between  the  merely  sensational  use  of 
depth-psychology  and  its  transmutation  into  powerfully  ‘realised  literary  art’. 
Roskies’s  discussion  builds  to  a  powerful  climax  with  an  analysis  of  ‘Mary 
Postgate’  as  an  example  of  such  art. 

Elsewhere,  Harold  Orel  meditates  at  greater  length  than  is  needed  on 
‘Rudyard  Kipling  and  the  Establishment:  A  Humanistic  Dilemma’  {SA<2). 
Liza  A.  F.  Lewis  (ELT)  draws  attention  to  ‘Some  Links  Between  the  Stories  in 
Kipling’s  Debits  and  Credits’  in  order  to  show  how  the  collection  is  unified  by 
Kipling’s  underlying  preoccupation  with  death,  sex,  law,  and  religion. 

3.  Prose 

(a)  Bibliography  and  General  Works 

Part  I  of  the  nineteenth-century  section  of  Index  of  English  Literary  Manu¬ 
scripts 50  lists  the  extant  Mss.  of  twenty-three  English  and  Irish  authors  from 

49  The  Paying  Guest,  by  George  Gissing,  ed.  by  Ian  Fletcher.  Harvester,  pp.  xxxi  + 
171.  £9.95.' 

50  Index  of  English  Literary  Manuscripts .  Vol.  IV:  1800-1900,  Part  I,  A-G,  comp,  by 
Barbara  Rosenbaum  and  Pamela  White.  Mansell,  pp.  xxxii  +  831;  23  pis.  £80. 
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Arnold  to  Gissing,  but  ‘time  and  space’  have  necessitated  the  ‘reluctant  exclu¬ 
sion’  of  Bagehot,  Borrow,  Doyle,  and  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Each  author-entry  com¬ 
prises  a  detailed  bibliographical  headnote  and  an  annotated  list  which  for  each 
item  includes  title,  provenance  and  description,  place(s)  of  publication  (if  any), 
and  present  location.  The  conception  of  this  project  -  to  bring  together  in  a 
compact  form  information  already  available  in  separate  (often  quite  disparate) 
sources,  and  to  make  additions  where  possible  -  is  sound;  but  the  likelihood 
(which  the  editors  readily  acknowledge)  of  a  constant  process  of  emendation, 
suggests  that  fiche  would  be  a  more  suitable  form  than  book  publication  which 
is  available  to  libraries  only  at  great  expense,  without  any  provision  for 
inexpensive  updating.  The  inclusiveness  or  otherwise  is  also  problematic;  only 
the  very  famous  are  here,  and  the  logic  by  which  some  of  them  are  excluded  is 
unclear:  why  Samuel  Butler,  rather  than  Bagehot?  The  Index  has  short¬ 
sightedly  opted  for  the  great  tradition  just  when  the  definition  of  ‘literature’  is 
expanding  again.  But  the  compilers  have  searched  widely  and  actively,  and 
comprehensiveness  and  a  good  degree  of  accuracy  attach  to  what  is  covered. 
An  interesting  review  appears  in  TLS,  4  Feb.  1983,  and  see  p.  306  above. 

Makers  of  Nineteenth  Century  Culture  1800-1 9 14S1  is  an  international  bio¬ 
graphical  dictionary;  thus  the  entry  for  J.  A.  Froude  is  followed  by  those  for 
Elizabeth  Fry  (British  prison  reformer),  Yukichi  Fukuzawa  (Japanese 
educator),  and  Margaret  Fuller  (U.S.  writer  and  feminist).  Entries,  which  are 
biographical  and  critical,  are  openly  interpretative,  and  the  editor  has  mus¬ 
tered  able  contributors  such  as  Rosemary  Ashton  (on  Froude  and  others), 
Philip  Collins  (on  Dickens),  and  Bernard  Crick  (on  Mill).  The  short  biblio¬ 
graphies  which  follow  each  entry  vary  greatly  in  length  and  aptness.  Pater’s  is 
bizarre  and  the  Pater  entry  itself  seriously  inaccurate  and  old-fashioned,  but 
many  other  splendid  short  ‘lives’  offset  this  -  Ashton  on  G.  H.  Lewes,  Crick  on 
Bagehot,  Collins  on  Dickens,  Antony  Hew  on  Malthus.  A  regrettable  silence  is 
the  absence  of  reference  to  Leslie  Stephen’s  DNB  of  which  this  is  an  inter¬ 
national  derivative.  Its  good  index  rises  to  subjects  (‘liberalism’),  and  the 
inclusiveness  -  Paganini,  Samuel  Palmer,  Francis  Parkman,  and  Parnell  - 
makes  it  a  handy  one-volume  reference  book. 

T.  W.  Heyck’s  book52,  like  Justin  Wintle’s,  concerns  itself  with  Victorian 
culture,  which  Heyck  glosses  ‘intellectual  life’  because  he  argues  that  between 
1870  and  1900  the  British  gradually  came  to  perceive  a  distinct  quasiclass  of 
‘intellectuals’,  whereas  between  1830  and  1870  they  hadn’t.  Heyck’s  subjects 
are  absorbing  -  the  world  of  ‘The  Men  of  Letters’  1830-60;  the  impact  of 
science  on  the  university,  on  ‘intellectual  life’,  on  history;  the  reform  of  the 
university  system;  the  tradition  of  cultural  criticism  and  literary  alienation;  and 
the  world  of  the  intellectuals  1870-1900;  however,  the  book  has  a  decidedly 
synoptic  air  of  his  great  predecessors  -  R.  Williams,  J.  Gross,  R.  Altick,  E.  Shils 
-  and  treatment  of  individual  literary  figures  and  institutions,  such  as  the 
periodicals,  is  too  often  potted  and  reductive.  Instead  of  fully  acknowledging 
the  tradition  of  the  isolated  artist,  he  associates  it  with  the  self-consciousness  of 
the  new  intellectuals  and  suppresses  references  to  the  ideas  of  Wordsworth, 

51  Makers  of  Nineteenth  Century  Culture  1800-1914,  ed.  by  Justin  Wintle.  RKP. 
pp.  xxiii  +  709.  £18.50. 

52  The  Transformation  of  Intellectual  Life  in  Victorian  England,  by  T.  W.  Heyck.  CH. 
pp.  262.  £14.50. 
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Keats,  and  certain  aspects  of  early  Tennyson.  Without  reminding  us  of  the 
specific  dates,  he  squeezes  in  the  Pre-Raphaelites  as  an  ‘anticipation’  of  the 
alienation  and  separation  of  the  aesthetes  from  1870.  Heyck  wishes 
to  acknowledge  antecedents  and  keep  the  date  on  which  his  thesis  hangs, 
but  his  relative  inclusiveness  undermines  the  validity  of  his  scheme.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  book  stimulates  by  its  overview  and  juxtapositions,  and  is  worth 
reading. 

In  an  intelligently  conducted  if  somewhat  abrupt  discourse,  Tess  Coslett53 
examines  the  impact  of  science  on  four  authors,  Tennyson,  George  Eliot, 
Meredith,  and  Hardy,  and  prefaces  these  chapters  with  a  section  on  Victorian 
scientific  values  which  consists  of  discussion  of  five  key  words.  In  the  chapters 
on  In  Memoriam,  Middlemarch,  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,  and  Meredith’s  poems 
‘Melampus’  and  ‘Meditation  upon  Stars’,  the  alliance  between  scientific  cul¬ 
ture  and  literature  is  stressed. 

The  annual  BIS,  edited  by  Gerhard  Joseph  with  William  Peterson’s  assist¬ 
ance,  takes  as  its  theme  ‘The  Victorians  and  Classical  Antiquity’,  a  subject 
which  Frank  Turner  introduces  wisely  in  his  ‘Antiquity  in  Victorian  Contexts’. 
Observing  that  ‘there  existed  virtually  no  Victorian  interest  in  the  classics  for 
their  own  sake’,  he  overturns  a  number  of  old  assumptions  in  stressing  the 
dominance  of  non-classical  intellectual  disciplines  and  outlooks  on  classicism, 
and  the  shaping  of  classicism  by  the  social  and  institutional  setting  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  A.  Dwight  Culler’s  orthodox  contribution,  ‘Thomas  Arnold 
and  the  Mirror  of  History’,  examines  the  Victorian  habit  of  perceiving 
analogies  between  their  own  age  and  various  past  epochs;  implicit  is  the  view  of 
Thomas  Arnold,  and  those  he  influenced  at  Rugby,  that  history  is  ‘a  mirror 
which  reflects  truly  the  character  and  interrelationship  of  contending  parties’. 
Richard  Dowgun  locates  and  analyses  the  same  phenomenon  in  ‘Some  Vic¬ 
torian  Perceptions  of  Greek  Tragedy’  in  which  he  focuses  on  Aeschylus  and 
Euripides. 

William  E.  Buckler  initiates  his  defence  of  ‘Matthew  Arnold  and  the  Crisis 
of  Classicism’  with  an  adverse  review  of  Richard  Jenkyns’s  recent  The  Vic¬ 
torians  and  Ancient  Greece  (YW  61 .324),  and  having  aired  other  misreadings, 
he  defines  Arnold’s  ‘crisis  of  classicism’  as  both  personal  and  psycho-cultural. 
In  a  fine  and  sustained  example  of  intellectual  history,  ‘John  Stuart  Mill  on  the 
Utility  of  Classical  Greece’,  Robert  O.  Preyer  assesses  the  thrust  of  Mill’s  early 
(Benthamite)  and  subsequent  classicism. 

Essentially  Joseph  Wiesenfarth’s  ‘The  Greeks,  the  Germans,  and  George 
Eliot’  is  an  explication  of  Chapter  1 9  of  Middlemarch  to  reveal  the  nexus  of  the 
title,  and  Gerhard  Joseph  pursues  Tennyson’s  and  Gladstone’s  hostile  toler¬ 
ance  of  each  other  in  ‘The  Homeric  Competition  of  Tennyson  and  Gladstone’. 
Catherine  Barnes  Stevenson  suggestively  combines  biography  and  criticism  in 
her  interesting  ‘The  Shade  of  Homer  Exorcises  the  Ghost  of  De  Quincey: 
Tennyson’s  “The  Lotus  Eaters’”;  she  contends  that  the  1832  text  embodies 
the  poet’s  response  to  actual  and  contemporary  opium  eating,  and  to 
the  Romantic  mythology  of  opium  which  associated  the  drug  with  artistic 
creativity. 

Sue  Lonoff  s  ‘Multiple  Narratives  and  Relative  Truths:  A  Study  of  The  Ring 


53  The  Scientific  Movement  and  Victorian  Literature,  by  Tess  Coslett.  Harvester. 

pp.  188.  £20. 
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and  the  Book,  The  Woman  in  White,  and  The  Moonstone ’  examines  how  the 
common  structural  strategy  of  these  works  of  the  1860s  was  a  means  of 
investigating  issues  central  to  their  authors’  craft  and  beliefs.  Lonoff’ s  essay, 
while  outside  the  theme  of  the  volume,  must  be  counted  among  its  most 
interesting,  along  with  Turner’s  and  Stevenson’s,  in  part  because  it  moves 
quickly  from  literary  and  intellectual  history  to  analysis.  The  volume  concludes 
with  a  supplement  by  Philip  Kelley  and  Ronald  Hudson  to  their  checklist  of  the 
Brownings’  correspondence  (YW  59.296),  and  Adrienne  Munich’s  liberally 
annotated  bibliography  for  work  on  the  Brownings  in  1980.  Both  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  the  volume  are  indexed. 

The  new  Victorian  volume54  in  Boris  Ford’s  Pelican  Guide  lacks  internal 
coherence.  With  the  exception  of  the  essay  on  George  Eliot  and  the  biblio¬ 
graphy  section,  it  reprints  all  the  essays  in  the  1958  edition,  and  adds  three: 
Laurence  Lerner  explicating  Middlemarch,  Chapter  20,  Asa  Briggs  on  the 
country  and  the  city,  and  Christopher  Gillie  on  language  in  the  literature.  The 
bibliography  is  updated  so  that  while  it  mentions  the  MLA  Guide  to  Victorian 
Periodicals  and  The  Wellesley  Index ,  R.  G.  Cox’s  preceding  article  on  the 
reviews  and  magazines  (1958),  insightful  as  it  is,  remains  innocent  of  these  and 
other  developments  over  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

The  Prose  Writers 55  is  part  of  the  three-volume  The  Victorian  Experience  in 
which  contributing  scholars  have  been  asked  to  write  on  their  sympathetic  and 
distilled  experience  of  an  author.  Eschewing  theory  and  stressing  twentieth- 
century  experience  of  Victorian  authors,  these  substantial  essays  turn  away 
from  the  new  theories  and  attempt  to  re-instate  an  enriched  and  informed, 
‘uncluttered’  critical  style.  Given  that  the  editor  has  invited  authors  who  have 
lived  a  long  time  with  their  subject,  the  experiment  results  in  some  fascinating 
and  thoughtful  work.  G.  B.  Tennyson  writes  on  Carlyle;  Bernard  Semmel  on 
Macaulay  in  ‘The  Active  and  Contemplative  Lives’;  Martin  J.  Svaglic  on 
Newman;  Edward  Alexander  on  Mill  in  ‘A  Post-Holocaust  Retrospect’;  Philip 
Appleman  on  Darwin;  Francis  G.  Townsend  on  Fniskin;  R.  H.  Super  on 
Arnold  (he  meditates  the  contents  of  an  imagined  selected  edition),  and 
Gerald  Monsman  on  Pater. 

Images  of  Crisis™,  George  P.  Landow’s  study  of  ‘literary  iconology’,  opens 
with  a  very  interesting  general  chapter  on  ‘Images,  Situations  and  Structures’, 
in  which  the  author  describes  an  historical  shift  of  perspective  in  his  chosen 
figure  of  shipwreck,  from  Christian  usage  where  God  is  present  to  modem 
instances  where  he  is  not,  and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  it  may  function,  as 
structure,  analogy,  metaphor,  paradigm,  or  code.  The  long  central  chapter 
which  treats  various  instances  of  the  tradition  is  followed  by  a  section  of  related 
paradigms  of  the  deluge  transformed,  rainbows,  and  versions  of  Odysseus;  a 
suggestive  last  part  on  ‘Iconology  and  Technique’  discusses  associated  prob¬ 
lems  of  narrative  and  structure,  and  in  particular  posits  a  paradigm  system  with 
which  Landow  supplements  the  four  ‘perspectives’  of  Wolfgang  Iser’s  model  of 
the  reading  process  in  The  Act  of  Reading.  The  work  of  Carlyle,  Tennyson, 

54  The  New  Pelican  Guide  to  English  Literature.  Vol.  6:  From  Dickens  to  Hardy,  ed.  by 
Boris  Ford.  Penguin,  pp.  528.  pb  £2.95. 

55  The  Victorian  Experience:  The  Prose  Writers,  ed.  by  Richard  A.  Levine.  OhioU 
pp.  x  +  239.  hb  £17.95,  pb  £9.35. 

56  Images  of  Crisis:  Literary  Iconology,  1750  to  the  Present,  by  George  P.  Landow. 
RKP.  pp.  xii  +  234.  £17.50. 
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Ruskin,  Browning,  Hopkins,  Arnold,  Dore,  Turner,  and  of  course  Defoe  and 
Cowper,  figures  in  this  remarkable  tour  de  force. 

In  Romantic  to  Modern  Literature 57  John  Lucas,  who  has  collected  some  of 
his  periodical  essays  into  a  more  permanent  form,  implies  in  his  introduction 
that  their  pluralism  suggests  ‘ways  of  breaking  free  from  the  largely  self- 
imposed  crisis  into  which  English  Studies  has  drifted  over  the  past  twenty  or  so 
years’.  While  this  is  excessive  ( Romantic  to  Modern  has  little  of  the  buoyancy 
of  Landow’s  book)  the  pieces  here  are  of  moment;  they  work  their  way  steadily 
through  key  topics,  and  view  them  in  a  fresh  way.  Sound  and  stimulating,  Lucas 
writes  on  the  idea  of  the  provincial,  the  changing  meaning  of  the  word  ‘joy’  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  Wordsworth  and  the  antipicturesque,  Dickens  and 
America  {Martin  Chuzzlewit’s  timeless  pastoralism  and  its  anti-Americanism), 
Dickens  and  Arnold  (their  mutual  exclusivity  and  the  superiority  for  Lucas  of 
Dickens),  the  Victorians  and  clean  and  dirty  water,  W.  H.  Mallock’s  criticism 
of  positivism,  from  naturalism  to  symbolism  (Gissing,  G.  Moore,  A.  Symons, 
Yeats.  Arthur  Morrison,  Conrad),  and  Parsifal  and  A  Room  with  a  View. 

In  SEL’ s  annual  review-essay  for  the  nineteenth  century  Frances  Ferguson 
observes  that  recent  criticism  is  despoiling  literature  by  its  emphasis  on  ‘social 
concerns’  in  literature  rather  than  ‘literature  qua  literature’.  PSt  has  two 
special  issues  this  year,  one  on  travel  (No.  1),  and  one  on  biography  (No.  3)  in 
which  Boswell,  Hazlitt,  Trollope,  and  E.  M.  Forster  are  each  the  subjects  of 
articles.  Leon  Edel’s  more  general  but  expert  introduction,  ‘Biography  and 
Subject’,  ruminates  on  involvement,  objectivity,  and  self-awareness  of  the 
biographer,  before  going  on  to  the  cases  of  Lytton  Strachey,  acerbic  critic  of 
the  Victorians,  and  Van  Wyck  Brooks  whom  Edel  regards  as  Strachey’s 
American  disciple.  ‘Did  they’,  Edel  asks,  ‘maintain  their  “freedom  of  spirit”?’ 
While  Strachey  ‘saw  the  reality  of  his  subjects  but  coloured  them’  through  his 
feelings,  Brooks  always  ‘saw  his  subjects  as  they  should  have  been  if  they  lived 
in  a  Brooksian  world’.  The  travel  number  concentrates  on  twentieth-century 
works,  but  along  with  pieces  on  the  eighteenth  century  and  on  early  travel 
narratives  it  includes  F.  S.  Schwarzbach’s  impressive  ‘“Terra  Incognita”  -  An 
Image  of  the  City  in  English  Literature,  1820-1855’.  The  author’s  wide- 
ranging  investigation  of  this  increasingly  dominant  image  of  the  city  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  leads  him  to  De  Quincey,  The  New  Monthly 
Magazine  (1833),  a  piece  by  Thackeray  in  Fraser’s  (1838),  and  a  review  of 
Dickens  in  the  Quarterly,  as  well  as  to  an  informative  discussion  of  the 
phenomenon  of  the  readers’  ignorance  of  the  city  (slums)  as  revealed  by 
authors  purveying  the  ‘terra  incognita’  notion.  This  is  a  reflective  and  sugges¬ 
tive  piece.  An  additional  and  valuable  feature  of  the  travel  number  is  Joanne 
Shattock’s  lively  narrative  bibliography,  ‘Travel  Writing  Victorian  and  Mod¬ 
em:  A  Review  of  Recent  Research’  which  covers  publications  from  1970.  I 
want  to  draw  attention  also  to  the  notably  high  quality  of  the  reviews  in  PSt. 

In  Louis  Menand’s  ‘The  Victorian  Historical  Sense  and  Modernism’  (V7V) 
Tennyson  and  Eliot  figure  in  a  version  of  the  well-worn  procedure  of  tracing 
aspects  of  Modernism  to  the  apparently  abhorred  Victorian  ancestor:  ‘what 
the  Modernists  shared  with  their  Victorian  predecessors  was  an  acute  self- 
consciousness  about  their  position  in  the  historical  process’,  and  what  they 

57  Romantic  to  Modern  Literature:  Essays  and  Ideas  of  Culture  1750-1900 ,  by  John 
Lucas.  Harvester,  pp.  232.  £18.95. 
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learned  was  that  ‘one  might  invent  one’s  own  past’.  Two  articles  in  the  YES 
special  number  ‘Heroes  and  the  Heroic’  treat  Victorian  authors:  in  ‘Carlyle, 
Thackeray,  and  Victorian  Heroism’  Ian  Ousby  seeks  to  correct  Mario  Praz’s 
pitting  of  bourgeois  against  heroic,  Thackeray  against  Carlyle.  The  two 
authors  share  certain  assumptions  and  concerns;  both  approach  heroism  tenta¬ 
tively,  and  redefine  it,  rather  than  abandon  it  outright  (Thackeray)  or  adopt  it 
unchanged  (Carlyle).  In  the  course  of  this  convincing  and  unforced  essay, 
Ousby  singles  out  Carlyle’s  On  Heroes  and  Past  and  Present  and  Thackeray’s 
Lectures  on  the  English  Humourists .  Also  in  YES,  in  a  well-conceived  article, 
Norman  Vance  examines  the  origins  of  the  Victorians’  recourse  to  heroic  myth 
in  the  presentation  of  women,  and  how  writers  developed  their  legendary 
material.  Giving  most  attention  to  the  end  of  the  century,  he  introduces  Pater’s 
Mona  Lisa  as  the  type  of  the  ambivalent  female  principle,  and  proceeds  to 
identify  it  in  Swinburne,  George  MacDonald’s  fantasy  novel  Lilith  (1895),  and 
Kingsley’s  Alruna  or  kindly  beloved  female  figures.  Max  Muller’s  explanations 
of  myth  and  their  underlying  religious  and  philosophical  premise  figure  in  John 
David  Coates’s  ‘Hostility  to  Myth:  Chesterton  and  His  Contemporaries’  in 
Mosaic  in  which  Muller’s  early  notions  are  compared  with  those  of  Frazer, 
Gilbert  Murray,  Jane  Harrison,  and  finally  Chesterton. 

(b)  Individual  Authors 

In  The  Arnoldian  Allan  B.  Lefcowitz  and  Laurence  W.  Mazzeno  offer  some 
supplementary  biography  in  their  account  of  Arnold’s  friendship  with  James 
Bryce,  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford,  and  publish  six  notes  from  Arnold  to 
Bryce,  while  John  L.  Speller  publishes  and  introduces  three  letters  from 
Arnold  to  William  A.  Greenhill,  a  doctor  who  was  an  early  pupil  of  Thomas 
Arnold’s  at  Rugby  and  the  husband  of  Arnold’s  cousin,  Laura  Ward.  In  the 
same  journal  David  Hopkinson  compares  the  experience  and  beliefs  of 
Matthew  Arnold  on  primary  education  with  those  of  his  brother  Edward,  also 
an  Inspector  of  Schools,  in  a  modest  piece,  ‘The  Arnolds  and  Elementary 
Education’,  and  Jerold  Savory  unearths  and  reprints  ‘The  Strayed  Sightseer’, 
an  1855  burlesque  of  Arnold’s  poem.  In  ‘Arnold  and  Bolingbroke’  (VN) 
Joseph  Carroll  provides  evidence  that  Arnold  responded  to  Bolingbroke’s 
ideas,  in  particular  to  his  interpretation  of  English  history  and  political  philos¬ 
ophy,  as  well  as  to  his  style.  I  have  not  seen  a  life  of  Arnold’s  brother,  Edward 
Penrose  Arnold:  A  Victorian  Family  Portrait  (Alison  Hodge,  Penzance,  1981), 
which  is  reviewed  in  The  Arnoldian. 

Unfamiliar  works  are  treated  by  two  critics.  In  ‘Nietzsche,  Bagehot  and  the 
Morality  of  Custom’  ( VN)  David  S.  Thatcher,  in  a  comparative  article,  draws 
attention  to  Bagehot’s  Physics  and  Politics  ( Fortnightly  Review,  1867),  a 
discussion  of  the  application  of  the  Darwinian  notions  of  natural  selection  and 
inheritance  to  ‘political  society’,  to  which  Nietzsche  is  indebted  in  several 
works  written  between  1874  and  1880.  Andrea  A.  Lunsford  writes  revealingly 
in  CE  on  ‘Alexander  Bain’s  contributions  to  Discourse  Theory’  in  connection 
with  Bain’s  English  Grammar  (1862),  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric 
(1866),  and  On  Teaching  English  (1887),  written  for  his  large  class  in  English 
at(Aberdeen,  where  he  was  Professor  of  Logic. 

1981  was  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  George  Borrow  and  three  books 
mark  the  anniversary.  OUP  reprint  Lavengro5S  with  no  notes  and  no  introduc 

58  Lavengro,  by  George  Borrow.  OUP.  pp.  576.  £3.50. 
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tion.  In  a  scholarly  and  readable  account  of  Borrow’s  writing  life,  George 
Borrow:  Eccentric59 ,  Michael  Collie,  like  many  twentieth-century  scholars, 
strives  to  uncover  not  only  what  Borrow  artfully  concealed  about  himself  and 
his  work  in  fiction  and  autobiography  but  what  his  early  biographers  suppres¬ 
sed  in  the  interests  of  keeping  their  subject  heroic.  Collie  has  worked  with  Ms., 
and  material  at  John  Murray’s,  and  adds  significantly  to  our  knowledge  of 
Borrow’s  works  and  life.  He  tackles  the  problem  of  the  missing  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Joseph  Sell  which,  in  Lavengro,  Borrow  claims  to  have  written 
and  published,  and  convincingly  identifies  Joseph  Sell  as  a  subterfuge  for  the 
Life  and  Adventures  of  the  Lamous  Colonel  Blood.  The  nature  of  auto¬ 
biography  is  usefully  probed  in  the  chapter  on  Lavengro  and  the  genre  of  travel 
writing  figures  throughout.  Collie’s  biographical,  bibliographical,  and 
psychological  account  of  Borrow’s  writing  life  terminates  in  1857  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  The  Romany  Rye,  and  with  a  re-iteration  of  the  outstanding  un¬ 
answered  questions  which  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  definitive  life  of  Borrow. 
Although  the  book  has  notes  and  an  index,  there  is  no  bibliography,  an  item 
which  David  Williams80  does  provide.  His  subtitle,  The  Double  Life  of  George 
Borrow,  indicates  his  popular  style  and  dramatizing  mode.  If  Collie  focuses  on 
the  locus  of  Borrow’s  writing  and  writings,  one  motif  of  Williams’s  book  is 
Borrow’s  indeterminate  sexuality.  Where  Collie  probes  and  unearths, 
Williams  skims;  fluently  narrating  the  problem  of  Joseph  Sell,  he  concludes 
lamely  and  vaguely  ‘most  likely  the  book  was  a  compilation  in  which  Borrow 
had  some  part,  probably  small’. 

George  Allan  Cate’s  attractive  edition  of  The  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  John  Ruskin61  includes  114  as  yet  unpublished  letters  (eighty  by 
Carlyle  or  Ruskin)  out  of  a  total  of  199.  The  preponderance  of  the  letters, 
which  date  between  1851  and  1860,  are  Ruskin’s  disciple-like  ‘Dear  papa’ 
letters  to  Carlyle.  Cate  divides  the  chronological  sequence  into  five  sections  for 
which  he  provides  brief  epigraphs  and  headnotes  which  indicate  the  matter  of 
the  letters  in  each  part.  On  both  sides  the  letters  are  lively  and  informative, 
Ruskin  frank  about  his  often  wracked  state  of  mind  and  Carlyle  wry  and 
affectionately  corrective  and  supportive.  The  editor  provides  light  notation  in 
footnotes,  allowing  the  narrative  full  and  uninterrupted  sway. 

In  Carlyle 62  A.  L.  LeQuesne  hangs  his  interpretative  comments  on  a 
chronological  life-and-works  framework,  presenting  the  career  as  an  approach 
to,  attainment  of,  and  decline  from  the  prophetic  role.  The  limitations  of 
accepting  ultimately  Carlyle’s  own  view  of  his  place  and  function  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  author  who  rejects,  with  Carlyle,  the  notion  of  Carlyle  as  an 
artist  and  allows  him  a  mere  decade  of  greatness,  1837-48,  when  ‘his  social 
criticism  was  characterised  by  a  fruitful  tension’.  This  view,  which  results  in 
part  from  a  compulsion  to  rank  the  work,  accords  exclusive  greatness  to  the 
earlier  period  (up  to  Past  and  Present)  and  excessive  isolation  to  the  years  after 
1850.  With  Arnold,  Ruskin,  and  Dickens  so  aligned  with  Carlyle’s  distrust  of 
progress,  it  is  difficult  to  agree  with  the  author  that  after  1850  Carlyle  ‘had  lost 

59  George  Borrow:  Eccentric,  by  Michael  Collie.  OUP.  pp.  x  +  275.  £19.50. 

60  A  World  of  His  Own:  The  Double  Life  of  George  Borrow,  by  David  Williams.  OUP. 
pp.  x  +  175;  illus.  £7.95. 

61  The  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  John  Ruskin,  ed.  by  George  Allan 
Cate.  Stanford,  pp.  xiii  +  251.  £28.50. 

62  Carlyle,  by  A.  L.  LeQuesne.  Past  Masters.  OUP.  pp.  99.  hb  £5.50,  pb  £1.25. 
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the  ear  of  the  rising  generation’  and  that  optimism  reigned  virtually  unchal¬ 
lenged  after  1850.  But  interspersed  with  these  crisp  if  reductive  judgements  is 
enough  intelligent  and  detailed  material  to  undermine  them.  There  is  a  chatty 
but  quite  thin  section  of  further  reading.  In  his  Edinburgh  University  Lecture 
on  ‘Scott,  Carlyle,  and  Democracy’63,  which  appears  as  one  of  the  Carlyle 
Pamphlets,  John  Clive  argues  that  Carlyle’s  acknowledgement  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  democracy  in  his  time  emerges  by  comparing  it  with  Emerson’s 
withdrawal  from  his  society  and  Walter  Scott’s  position  somewhere  between 
the  heroic  past  and  a  materialist  present. 

VW’s  spring  number  includes  five  essays  on  Victorian  notions  of  history  of 
which  ‘Carlyle’s  Incidental  Montage:  The  Guises  and  the  Theory  of  Transcen¬ 
dent  Historicism’  by  Rodger  L.  Tarr  is  one.  Using  The  Guises  as  one  of  the  few 
manageable  examples  of  Carlyle’s  histories  for  which  a  holograph  is  extant, 
Tarr  tries  to  detect  Carlyle’s  method  of  shaping  phenomena  into  history,  an 
implosive  movement  from  incident  to  character  to  conclusion  and  theory,  in 
which  evaluation  not  record  is  the  aim.  This  is  a  well  argued  and  pithy  essay. 
Beverly  Taylor  (VN)  writes  more  generally  on  a  related  topic,  ‘Carlyle’s 
Historical  Imagination:  Untrue  Facts  and  Unfactual  Truths’  and  concludes 
usefully,  ‘In  showing  that  historical  documents,  like  other  physical  evidence, 
have  no  greater  claim  to  authority  than  the  human  imagination  . . .  Carlyle 
insisted  like  many  contemporary  writers  that  scientific  perceptions  be  wedded 
to  intuition,  imagination,  and  faith.’  Lee  C.  R.  Baker  identifies  ‘Carlyle’s 
Secret  Debt  to  Schiller:  The  Concept  of  Goethe’s  Genius’  (VN).  The  confusion 
of  scholars  lies  in  Carlyle’s  mistaken  ascription  of  an  idea  of  Schiller’s  on 
unconsciousness  in  ‘On  Naive  and  Sentimental  Poetry’  to  Goethe  whom 
Schiller  regards  there  as  the  pre-eminently  unconscious  artist.  The  second  part 
of  John  R.  DeBruyn’s  piece  on  ‘Thomas  Carlyle  and  Sir  Arthur  Helps’  (BJR) 
accounts  for  the  friendship  between  the  two  men  from  1855,  when  Helps  was 
preparing  his  four-volume  work  on  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  to  1875.  In 
an  agreeable  review-article  on  the  Carlyle  letters  which  appears  in  PSt  G.  B. 
Tennyson  has  some  interesting  concluding  thoughts  about  correspondence  as  a 
genre. 

The  Carlyle  Newsletter  appeared  once  this  year.  It  contains  an  annotated 
Carlyle  bibliography  for  1979-80  which  includes  a  listing  of  dissertations  by 
Rodger  L.  Tarr,  and  it  locates  two  additional  items  of  Carlyle  bibliography. 
William  Baker  edits  one,  a  Ms.  fragment  beginning  ‘The  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors’  which  is  ‘almost  certain[ly]  ...  an  anticipation  of  Past  and  Present 
rather  than  a  stale  repetition’:  it  invokes  New  Abbey  near  Dumfries  and  the 
writings  of  Daniel  Hipps  of  Little  Gidding,  a  Carlylean  model  of  silence, 
meditation,  and  literature.  K.  J.  Fielding,  in  giving  a  much  fuller  account  of  the 
Squire  forgeries  than  we  already  have,  also  identifies  an  unknown  review,  in 
the  Examiner  of  January  1 845 ,  by  Carlyle  of  his  own  article  in  Fraser’s  in  which 
he  unwittingly  published  Squire’s  forgeries  of  Cromwell  letters.  And  Ian 
Campbell  draws  on  a  diary  and  commonplace  book  of  Carlyle’s  brother  John, 
in  NLS,  in  ‘John  Carlyle  in  Italy  in  1834-5’  to  illuminate  Thomas  Carlyle’s 
work.  Barbara  Wedgwood  draws  attention  to  Jane’s  ‘neglected  friendship’ 
with  Frances  Mackintosh  Wedgwood  in  ‘  “Mrs  Wedgwood  -  Address  Forgot- 

63  Scott,  Carlyle,  and  Democracy,  by  John  Clive.  Carlyle  Pamphlets,  pp  15  £1  or 
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ten”  J.  A.  Haythornthwaite  offers  two  biographical  pieces  on  the  Carlyles  by 
Margaret  Oliphant,  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine  (1881)  and  the  Contemporary 
Review  (1883),  as  a  corrective  to  Froude’s  view  of  the  Carlyles’  marriage  in  his 
Life  of  Carlyle ,  and  Froude’s  notion  of  the  role  of  biography.  Two  short  pieces 
with  long  titles  ‘Carlyle  on  Wordsworth  and  Southey:  his  revisions  of  the 
section  of  “Sundry  ”  in  the  Reminiscences'  by  Edward  Sharpies,  and  ‘Polite 
Conversation  or  Revolutionary  Style:  An  allusion  to  De  Quincey’s  review  of 
“Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship”  in  “Sartor  Resartus”’  by  Chris  Vanden 
Bossche  complete  the  number.  Bossche  notes  that  in  De  Quincey’s  unfavour¬ 
able  review  of  Carlyle’s  translation  of  Goethe,  De  Quincey’s  complaints  about 
Carlyle’s  style  anticipate  Sterling’s  later  criticism  of  Sartor. 

Dewey  Ganzel,  in  an  energetic  and  detailed  investigation  of  the  career  of 
John  Payne  Collier84,  editor,  scholar,  Shakespearean,  and  alleged  forger,  takes 
issue  with  the  prevailing  view,  beginning  in  1859,  that  Collier  was  guilty  of 
dishonest  emendation,  while  admitting  that  most  of  the  documents  are 
forgeries.  In  pursuing  the  intricacies  of  Collier’s  editions  and  the  controversy 
surrounding  them,  he  views  well-known  scholars,  bibliophiles,  and  librarians 
such  as  Alexander  Dyce,  F.  J.  Fumivall,  Anthony  Panizzi,  and  Sir  Frederic 
Madden,  successive  keepers  of  Printed  Books  and  of  Manuscripts  in  the  BM, 
from  an  unfamiliar  and  non-hagiographical  perspective.  The  history  of  the  BM 
and  controversy  in  the  periodicals  1860-80  are  also  illuminated.  In  its  pursuit 
of  elusive  evidence  and  in  its  avowed  attempt  to  balance  full  revelation  against 
disinterestedness,  Fortune  and  Men’s  Eyes  is  reminiscent  of  Norman  Fruman 
on  Coleridge,  and  both  books  have  aroused  fierce  criticism:  readers  should 
consult  Arthur  Freeman’s  acerbic  review  ( TLS ,  22  April  1984)  and  Ganzel’s 
reply  (TLS,  24  June  1984).  But  both  books  contribute  to  a  twentieth-century 
investigatory  biographical  genre  which  has  come  far  from  the  spleen  of  Emi¬ 
nent  Victorians.  Again,  as  is  increasingly  the  practice,  there  are  detailed  notes 
and  an  index,  but  no  bibliography  except  as  embedded  in  the  notes  and  the 
text. 

In  a  kind  of  extended  footnote  on  Macaulay’s  use  in  a  review  in  1840  of  the 
phrase  ‘some  traveller  from  New  Zealand’  Michael  Bright  (Arnoldian)  fasci¬ 
nates  by  uncovering  the  aspects  of  the  New  Zealander  in  the  review  -  a  prophet 
of  ruin,  a  new  civilization,  the  traveller  as  archaeologist,  and  the  rhetorical 
purpose  of  the  allusion  -  which  made  him  so  vivid  and  widely  familiar  through¬ 
out  the  century. 

In  PSt’s  ‘  “Who  Made  Me?”  The  Autobiography  of  John  Stuart  Mill’  Peter 
Glassman  decides  that  the  Autobiography  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  ‘tragic 
circumstance’  that  because  Mill  doesn’t  know  how  to  distinguish  himself  from 
his  parent  (and  later  Harriet),  he  can  imagine  his  own  existence  only  by 
discussing  his  father’s  and  Harriet’s.  This  essay  which  extends  the  commonly 
acknowledged  eclipse  of  Mill’s  mother  in  Mill’s  account  to  the  eclipse  of  the 
author  himself,  relies  heavily  on  the  perceptions  of  psycho-therapy  to  explain 
the  stylistic  rhythms  and  tones  of  Mill’s  prose. 

JWMS  publishes  articles  on  Morris’s  social  and  political  thought,  biography, 
bibliography,  aesthetics,  and  influence  and  indebtedness.  In  ‘Morris’s  View  of 
the  History  of  Industrialism’  Alan  K.  Bacon  is  concerned  with  the  extent  of  the 

64  Fortune  and  Men’s  Eyes:  The  Career  of  John  Payne  Collier,  by  Dewey  Ganzel. 
OUP.  pp.  xiv  -I-  454.  £15. 
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influence  of  Marx’s  Kapital  and  decides  that  Morris’s  view,  while  indebted,  is 
quite  distinguishable  from  that  of  Marx.  Morris’s  influence  on  the  Socialism  of 
Robert  Blatchford,  the  popular  socialist  of  the  1 890s,  occupies  Chris  Waters  in 
a  well-sustained  article.  He  draws  on  Blatchford’s  weekly  working-class  news¬ 
paper,  the  Clarion ,  for  assessment  of  Morris’s  influence  on  Blatchford’s 
political  position  and  championing  of  arts  and  crafts,  particularly  through 
sponsorship  of  the  Clarion  Handicraft  Guild  and  Clarion  Fellowship.  Waters 
also  considers  Blatchford’s  utopian  novel,  The  Sorcery  Shop,  and  Merrie 
England ,  which  allude  to  News  from  Nowhere,  and  concludes  that  Blatchford 
was  unable  to  grasp  the  full  thrust  of  Morris  and  ‘sentimentalised  and  trivial- 
ised  his  accomplishment’.  In  ‘The  Earthly  Paradise  of  Morris  and  Burne-Jones’ 
Lesley  A.  Baker  argues  that  Burne-Jones’s  paintings  ‘touched  a  sympathetic 
chord  in  Morris’. 

In  a  full  discussion  in  the  same  journal  J.-M.  Baissus  argues  for  firm  attribu¬ 
tion  to  Morris  of  three  items  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine,  ‘A  Night 
in  a  Cathedral’,  ‘Ruskin  and  the  Quarterly',  and  ‘The  Two  Partings’.  The 
winter  1982  number  reprints  a  short  review  by  Morris  of  Socialist  Rhymes  by 
J.  L.  Joynes  from  Commonweal,  April  1 885.  ‘Medievalism  in  Morris’s  Aesthe¬ 
tic  Theory’  by  Michael  Naslas  contends  in  a  general  rather  than  scholarly 
format  how  medievalism  helped  Morris  to  transform  ‘artistic  concern  about 
architecture  and  design  into  a  complex  view  of  aesthetics  related  to  social  and 
political  action’.  Teresa  A.  Lock  reports  on  ‘The  Morris  Family  [at  Kelmscott] 
Remembered’,  and  Margaret  Horton  is  memorable  on  ‘A  Visit  to  May  Morris’ 
who  in  1925  interviewed  her  for  the  post  of  village  schoolmistress. 

In  JH1  Charles  S.  Blinderman  claims  interdependence  between  Pre- 
Raphaelitism,  Aestheticism,  and  Darwinism,  in  ‘Huxley,  Pater  and  Proto¬ 
plasm’.  Noting  similar  notions  of  protoplasm  in  Pater’s  ‘The  Poetry  of  William 
Morris’  (which  appeared  in  October  1868)  and  Huxley’s  ‘On  the  Physical 
Basis  of  Life’  (which  was  delivered  in  November  and  published  later  in 
February  1869),  Blinderman  concludes  that  ‘Darwinism  . . .  was  part  of  the 
network  of  ideas  leading  to  the  full  expression  of  Decadence’.  Following 
Wendell  Harris’s  piece  last  year  on  Eliot’s  placing  of  Pater,  John  J.  Conlon 
( ELT )  catalogues  Eliot’s  echoes  of  Pater,  particularly  of  ‘Style’  and 
Appreciations,  and  strengthens  David  DeLaura’s  claim  ( MLQ ,  1965)  that 
Eliot’s  notion  of  the  ‘objective  correlative’  has  its  roots  in  Eliot’s  reading  of 
Pater.  Conlon  claims  Pater  as  the  source  for  both  the  phrase  and  its  definition. 
In  PSt  William  F.  Shuter  asks  ‘Pater  on  Plato:  “Subjective”  or  “Sound”?’,  a 
question  apt  to  arise  in  the  wake  of  Richard  Jenkyns’s  low  opinion  of  the 
Victorians’  views  of  ancient  Greece,  but  Shuter  believes  that  Plato  and  Plato¬ 
nism  constitutes  a  valid  ‘introduction  to  the  more  methodical  scholarship  of  his 
time’,  some  of  which  he  identifies  and  describes.  This  is  a  careful  source  study 
which  reveals  not  only  Pater’s  characteristically  seamless  incorporation  of  his 
primary  sources,  but  also  that  much  of  what  a  reader  might  judge  merely 
Paterian  has  its  origins  in  his  sources.  Shuter  concludes  however  that  ‘it  is 
through  [Pater’s]  effort  at  priest-like  self-effacement  that  Pater  achieved  the 
quality  we  recognise  as  most  personal  in  his  voice’. 

The  Wider  Sea65,  John  Dixon  Hunt’s  life  of  Ruskin,  is  a  long  and  attractively 

65  The  Wider  Sea :  A  Life  of  John  Ruskin,  by  John  Dixon  Hunt.  Dent.  pp.  xv  +  512; 
illus.  £15.95. 
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produced  book  which  nevertheless  seems  overcrowded  with  facts,  brackets, 
quotations,  and  overbrimming  sentences:  it  begins  with  seven  epigraphs.  To 
offset  the  inclusiveness,  prose  summaries  preface  each  of  the  six  parts.  It  is 
intelligent  and  well  researched,  generously  annotated,  and  indexed  as  well  as 
compendious,  and  will  satisfy  readers  who  use  it  for  reference,  but  Dixon 
Hunt’s  Ruskin  is  often  ‘lost’  in  the  factual  and  descriptive  detail;  even  the 
‘Postscriptum’  which  immediately  follows  the  account  of  his  death,  treats  his 
influence  and  displaces  a  conclusion. 

Working  from  The  Storm-Cloud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1884),  Ruskin’s 
late  lecture,  Raymond  E.  Fitch,  in  his  considered  thematic  study  The  Poison 
Sky66,  shows  how  that  image  became  for  Ruskin  ‘the  climactic  and  inevitable 
mythopoeic  expression  of  impurity’,  an  expression  that  Fitch  relates  to  the 
symbolism  of  evil  as  described  by  Paul  Ricoeur.  Through  an  integrated  and 
chronological  reading  of  the  diaries  and  the  writings,  Fitch  proceeds  by 
detailed  consideration  of  Ruskin’s  deliberate  and  public  uses  of  myth  in 
writings  from  The  King  of  the  Golden  River  (1841)  to  The  Queen  of  the  Air 
(1869),  and  more  briefly,  in  Fors  and  other  works  between  1870  and  1900. 
Though  the  thesis  origins  of  The  Poison  Sky  remain  visible  in  the  regular 
summaries  of  the  content  of  particular  works,  the.  book  moves  confidently 
beyond  these  to  intelligent  and  coherent  generalizations  and  insights.  There 
are  commendably  full  index,  notes,  and  a  detailed  bibliography. 

Studies  in  Ruskin61,  a  Festschrift  in  honour  of  Van  Akin  Burd,  contains 
eleven  essays  on  Ruskin’s  work,  life,  influence,  and  bibliography.  Francis 
Townsend  and  Mary  Lutyens  write  on  aspects  of  his  life  with  Effie,  Ms 
Townsend  on  their  courtship  and  Mary  Lutyens  on  their  visits  to  Venice  in 
1849  and  1852.  Townsend’s  close  readings  of  Ruskin’s  letters  to  Effie  and 
analogous  letters  from  his  parent’s  courtship  and  marriage  show  sexual  cold¬ 
ness  in  the  first  generation  and  fear  of  the  femme  fatale  in  the  second.  Fourteen 
articles  called  ‘The  Poetry  of  Architecture’  published  by  Ruskin  at  eighteen  in 
the  Architectural  Magazine  are  resolutely  studied  by  Charles  T.  Dougherty.  By 
summary  and  analysis  and  placing  them  in  the  contexts  of  contemporary 
aesthetic  theory  and  building  practices,  he  concludes  that  at  the  beginning  of 
his  professional  life  Ruskin’s  ideas  stemmed  from  the  early  and  mid  eighteenth 
century.  Another  early  work,  The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  is  the  subject  of 
James  S.  Dearden’s  straightforward  ‘bio-bibliographical’  study  which  includes 
a  working  checklist  of  editions.  .Two  essays  concern  Modern  Painters.  In 
‘Ruskin,  Holman  Hunt  and  Going  to  Nature  to  See  for  Oneself’  George  P. 
Landow  asks  how  Ruskin  could  defend  late  Turners  initially  in  MP I  and  end  it 
with  a  call  for  painterly  realism.  In  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  and 
well-written  pieces  in  the  collection,  Landow  argues  that  the  advocacy  of  pure 
imitation  is  addressed  specifically  to  student  artists,  but  that  there  is  a  more 
generally  valid  emphasis  on  personally  achieved  knowledge  of  nature  with 
which  Ruskin  associates  Pre-Raphaelitism,  the  adequacy  of  which  Landow 
tests  against  Holman  Hunt’s  accounts  of  his  method  of  working  and  his 
pictures.  Seeking  coherent  sustained  purpose  in  MP  III  and  IV,  David 


66  The  Poison  Sky:  Myth  and  Apocalypse  in  Ruskin  by  Raymond  E.  Fitch.  OhioU. 
pp.  xii  +  722;  illus.  £26.25. 

67  Studies  in  Ruskin,  ed.  by  Robert  E.  Rhodes  and  Del  Ivan  Janik.  OhioU.  pp.  xix  + 
244.  £14.70. 
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Sonstroem  notes  perception  as  a  common  area  of  exploration,  and  common 
imagery,  and  in  a  tripartite  essay  considers  prophetic  reverie  and  linear  think¬ 
ing,  their  dramatization,  and  the  critical  problems  posed  by  ‘Mountain  Gloom’. 

The  Stones  of  Venice  is  approached  by  three  critics.  In  a  lively  study  of 
context,  ‘Notes  on  the  Construction’,  Robert  Hewison  concentrates  on  one  of 
its  unifying  factors,  its  contemporary  political  references  which  were  signifi¬ 
cantly  influenced,  censored,  and  even  written  by  Ruskin’s  father.  Kristine 
Ottesen  Garrigan  in  ‘Vision  and  Verities’  traces  Ruskin’s  treatment  there  of 
Venetian  architecture.  In  a  very  interesting  piece  Elizabeth  K.  Helsinger 
relates  Ruskin’s  ‘history’  of  Venice  to  travel  books  and  views  it  as  ‘criticism’: 
emphasizing  Ruskin’s  interest  in  reader  response  as  a  form  of  historical  self- 
consciousness  in  ‘The  Nature  of  Gothic’,  she  concludes  that  Ruskin  learned 
from  the  volume  that  his  proper  work  was  not  history  but  criticism  re-oriented 
by  history.  One  of  Ruskin’s  disciples,  the  economist  William  Smart,  is  the 
object  of  John  Tyree  Fain’s  attention,  and  the  volume  ends  with  Masami 
Kimura’s  ‘Japanese  Interest  in  Ruskin:  Some  Historical  Trends’. 

The  Ruskin  Polygon 68  contains  eleven  new  essays  on  Ruskin.  John  Dixon 
Hunt  provides  an  introduction  on  the  ways  in  which  Ruskin’s  oeuvre  formally 
aspires  to  the  condition  of  footnote  and  gloss,  a  tendency  which  he  views  as 
‘creative  rather  than  just  pathological’.  Marc  Simpson  writes  of  the  colloca¬ 
tion  of  women,  sensuality,  and  death  in  Ruskin’s  use  of  serpent  imagery,  and 
George  L.  Hersey’s  interest,  ‘Ruskin  as  an  optical  thinker’,  goes  beyond 
Rachel  Trickett’s  emphasis  on  Ruskin  as  seer  to  his  strategic  ‘mis-seeing’,  but 
otherwise  has  much  the  same  aims  and  plan.  In  a  discussion  of  a  number  of 
Victorian  buildings,  largely  by  Benjamin  Woodward,  G.  E.  Street,  and  Gilbert 
Scott,  J.  Mordaunt  Crook  attempts  to  distinguish  the  Ruskinian  or  Italian- 
influenced  Gothic  within  the  complex  phenomenon  of  High  Victorian  Gothic, 
often  misnamed  Ruskinian  Gothic.  Edward  N.  Kaufman,  also  treating 
architecture,  in  a  fascinating  article  reconsiders  the  way  in  which  interpretation 
in  Ruskin’s  ‘The  Lamp  of  Power’  chapter  (1849)  bears  upon  the  emphasis  on 
mass  in  the  design  of  country  churches  in  the  1850s,  and  upon  George 
Truefitt’s  Designs  for  Country  Churches  (1850)  and  Edward  Garbett’s 
Rudimentary  Treatise  of  the  Principles  of  Design  in  Architecture  (1850). 

Stephen  Bann  turns  to  aesthetics  and  Ruskin’s  references  to  colour  in  ‘The 
Colour  in  the  Text:  Ruskin’s  Basket  of  Strawberries’.  Ruskin’s  failure  to 
develop  a  coherent  theory  of  representation  of  which  colour  would  be  part  is 
indicative  of  the  resistance  of  prevalent  views  of  representation  to  ‘the  experi¬ 
ence  of  colour  in  the  visual  arts’.  Invoking  Pater’s  reference  to  colour  in  his 
essay  on  Giorgione,  Bann  analyses  Ruskin’s  shifting  obsessional  vocabulary 
for  tones  of  red  and  relates  them  to  Ruskin’s  life  and  libidinal  experience. 
‘Ruskin’s  set  of  mind  and  the  creation  of  Fors  Clavigera ’  which  occupies 
Jeffrey  L.  Spear  is  shown  to  be  contingent  on  the  emphasis  on  literalism  and 
typology  in  his  early  education. 

In  ‘Interpreting  Ruskin,  1870-1914’  Brian  Maidment  foregrounds  factors 
which  in  his  view  result  in  Ruskin  becoming  ‘a  really  significant  intellectual 
force’  after  he  withdrew  from  public  life.  These  factors  include  his  movement 
from  statement  to  discourse,  the  effect  of  his  guardians  on  his  public  image,  the 

68  The  Ruskin  Polygon:  essays  on  the  imagination  of  John  Ruskin,  ed.  by  John  Dixon 
Hunt  and  Faith  M.  Holland.  ManU.  pp.  xii  +  284;  illus.  £30. 
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distribution  of  his  work,  and  forces  in  the  Ruskin  industry  whereby  Ruskin  was 
transformed  from  a  radical  author  into  a  public  monument.  This  essay  draws 
on  material  utilized  by  Maidment  in  two  other  essays,  in  the  collections  by 
Hewison  and  by  Shattock  and  Wolff.  Proust’s  avid  reading  and  ingestion  of 
Ruskin,  and  his  writings  about  him,  are  Richard  A.  Macksey’s  topic,  and 
William  Arrowsmith  in  ‘Ruskin’s  Fireflies’  examines  this  obsessional 
metaphor  in  much  the  same  way  as  Bann  pursues  Ruskin’s  reds  and  Simpson 
his  serpents.  Dante,  the  Bible,  and  the  associative  process  in  experience  are 
invoked  in  this  sustained  piece.  Jeffrey  L.  Spear  re-appears  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  to  publish  selections  from  the  correspondence  between  Ruskin  and 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  hitherto  suppressed  by  Norton. 

Eve  Blau  in  the  introduction  of  her  able  book69  on  the  architecture  of 
Thomas  Deane  and  Benjamin  Woodward  acknowledges  and  grapples  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  term  ‘Ruskinian  Gothic’  which  J.  Mordaunt  Crook  raises. 
This  well-written  account  of  Deane  and  Woodward’s  partnership  (1845-61) 
shows  distinct  roles  for  Ruskin  and  Woodward  in  the  creation  of  the  style,  and 
concludes  that  Ruskin’s  influence  was  quite  separate  from  the  practical  design 
and  building  of  the  structures  which  Woodward  undertook  and  supervised. 
Trinity  College  Dublin,  the  Oxford  Museum,  the  Oxford  Union,  London 
buildings,  domestic  work,  and  the  Kildare  Street  Club  each  get  a  chapter,  and 
there  is  a  detailed  appendix  on  minor  works  and  projects,  very  full  annotation, 
a  generous  bibliography,  a  good  index,  and  166  black-and-white  plates.  This 
is  a  beautifully  produced  book  without  being  sumptuous  or  garish;  bravo 
Princeton. 

In  Ruskin  and  the  Language  of  Description70,  Rachel  Trickett’s  presidential 
address  to  the  English  Association,  she  considers  Ruskin’s  descriptive  idiom  as 
part  of  ‘the  nineteenth-century  obsession  with  the  visible  and  visual’.  For  his 
Guild  of  St  George  lecture,  ‘Ruskin,  Lady  Mount-Temple  and  the  Spiritual¬ 
ists’71  Van  Akin  Burd  has  drawn  on  some  Mount-Temple  papers  previously 
unavailable  to  scholars.  He  concludes  that  Ruskin’s  experiments  with  spiritual¬ 
ism  with  Lady  Mount-Temple  atBroadlands  between  1864  and  1868  prepared 
the  way  for  his  revived  belief,  after  1875  and  Rose  La  Touche’s  death,  in  a 
world  of  Living  Spirits  who  could  communicate  with  flesh  and  blood  without 
the  aid  of  mediums,  whom  he  continued  to  distrust.  Burd’s  decision  to  provide 
footnotes  for  his  lecture,  indicating  sources  in  detail  for  the  published  version, 
is  welcome. 

In  ‘Ruskin  Unparadized:  Emblems  of  Eden  in  Praeterita,  ( SEL )  Bruce 
Redford  lights  on  the  tradition  of  the  emblematic  structure  of  Christian 
romance  as  Procterm' s  seedbed  rather  than  the  reigning  autobiographical 
mode.  Ruskin  is  viewed  as  an  ‘autobiographer’  who  creates  a  personal  version 
of  the  Edenic  myth.  This  is  an  overwritten  and  hothouse  article  which  is 
constantly  looking  over  its  shoulder  at  Elizabeth  Helsinger’s  dangerously  close 
piece  on  the  structure  of  Praeterita  in  G.  Landow’s  Approaches  to  Victorian 
Autobiography.  In  ELH  Jeffrey  L.  Spear  focuses  on  Ruskin’s  transformation 


69  Ruskinian  Gothic:  The  Architecture  of  Deane  and  Woodward  1845-1861,  by  Eve 
Blau.  Princeton,  pp.  xx  +  219;  illus.  hb  £29.70,  pb  £12.40. 

70  Ruskin  and  the  Language  of  Description,  by  Rachel  Trickett.  E.A.  pp.  16.  60  p. 

71  Ruskin,  Lady  Mount-Temple  and  the  Spiritualists;  an  episode  in  Broadlands  history, 
by  Van  Akin  Burd.  Brentham,  for  The  Guild  of  St  George,  pp.  31.  £1.80. 
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and  secularization  of  the  Evangelical  mode  of  reading  the  Bible  in  ‘Ruskin  as  a 
Prejudiced  Reader’;  using  the  analytic  techniques  of  Hans-Georg  Gademer  in 
his  Truth  and  Method  (1975),  Spear  probes  the  religious  context  of  Ruskin’s 
definition  of  himself  as  an  interpreter  through  examining  the  critical  method  in 
‘Ofking’s  Treasuries’  (1864),  Ruskin’s  lecture  about  how  and  what  to  read. 
This  learned  article  usefully  reveals  Ruskin’s  dialogues  with  texts,  visual  art, 
and  landscape. 

In  ‘Ruskin’s  Critical  Method  and  Intentions:  Towards  a  Materialist  Epis¬ 
temology’  ( JPRS )  Catherine  W.  Morley  briefly  compares  Ruskin’s  attempts  at 
scientific  studies  in  his  later  work  with  the  work  of  two  others,  Bishop  Colenso 
and  Max  Muller,  who  also  consciously  developed  fresh  methods  of  critical 
analysis.  She  contends  that  Ruskin’s  understanding  of  the  scientific  method 
was  more  developed  than  theirs,  and  that  he  was  ‘always  more  determinedly 
empirical  and  material’.  In  N&Q  John  Unrau  uncovers  an  acquaintance 
between  Ruskin  and  Wilde  which  Ruskin’s  editors  and  early  biographers 
suppressed,  with  the  aid  of  an  unpublished  note  from  Ruskin  written  in  1888, 
and  in  the  same  journal  K.  I.  Ali  describes  a  rare  pamphlet  which  appeared 
after  the  third  volume  of  Modern  Painters  in  1856  which  defended  Ruskin 
against  his  critics  and  was  a  riposte  to  ‘Notes  on  Some  of  the  Critics  of  John 
Ruskin’  in  Building  News.  Regrettably  not  seen  were  The  Ruskin  Newsletter , 
Ruskin’s  Letters  from  the  Continent  1853  (UTor),  and  E.  K.  Helsinger’s 
Ruskin  and  the  Art  of  the  Beholder  (Harvard). 

The  first  volume  of  Beatrice  Webb’s  diary72  has  appeared  in  book  form, 
beginning  in  1873  when  its  author  was  fifteen.  It  is  a  selection  from  the 
3,000,000  words  of  the  whole,  but  both  Webb’s  entire  typescript  and  manu¬ 
script  are  already  available  to  scholars  on  fiche  (C-H,  1978).  The  editors  divide 
the  entries  into  five  parts,  and  provide  an  introduction  for  each,  and  the 
volume  is  indexed.  The  letters  are  not  annotated  in  the  usual  way,  but  where 
necessary  the  editors  have  interspersed  between  the  letters  a  sentence  or  short 
paragraph  of  explanation.  Cuts  are  indicated.  Although  Webb  had  varied  and 
regular  contact  with  eminent  thinkers  and  reformers  of  the  day,  such  as 
Herbert  Spencer,  the  Booths,  and  Joseph  Chamberlain  from  childhood  on,  the 
diary  has  intrinsic  qualities  which  make  it  of  interest  to  readers  of  YWES.  It 
gives  an  intimate  view  of  the  experience  and  mind  of  an  articulate  late- 
Victorian  girl  and  young  woman  who  is  contemporary  with  the  fictional 
women  of  Meredith  and  Hardy,  and  who  was  to  be  the  cofounder  of  the  New 
Statesman  and  the  LSE.  She  is  properly  self-conscious  of  the  privileges  of  her 
class,  and  in  an  explanation  of  why  she  opposed  female  suffrage  for  so  long 
notes  wryly  in  1889  that  ‘a  competent  female  writer  on  economic  questions 
had,  to  an  enterprising  editor,  actually  a  scarcity  value.  Thus  she  secured 
immediate  publication  and,  to  judge  from  my  own  experience  was  paid  a 
higher  rate.’ 

( c)  Periodicals  and  History  of  Publishing 

Alan  Hankinson’s  biography  of  William  Howard  Russell73  (1820-1907)  is  a 
life  of  the  antiwar  and  anti-imperialist  reporter  for  The  Times  who  told 

72  The  Diary  of  Beatrice  Webb.  Vol.  I:  1873-1892:  Glitter  Around  and  Darkness 
Within,  ed.  by  Norman  and  Jeanne  Mackenzie.  Virago,  pp.  xxii  +  386.  £15. 

73  Man  of  Wars:  William  Howard  Russell  of  ‘The  Times’,  by  Alan  Hankinson. 
Heinemann.  pp.  x  +  304;  illus.  £12.50. 
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unpalatable  truths  about  British  troops  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
and  about  the  army  of  the  North  at  Bull  Run.  Hankinson  draws  on  diaries  and 
letters  in  the  archives  of  The  Times  and  in  private  hands,  and  the  narrative 
discloses  a  lot  about  The  Times  and  Victorian  journalism  more  generally  as 
well  as  the  working  life,  finances,  and  campaigns  of  this  particular  special 
correspondent.  Russell’s  observations  on  the  British  in  India  alone  -  ‘I  must 
say  that  I  have  been  struck  with  the  arrogant  and  repellent  manner  in  which  we 
often  treat  natives  of  rank,  and  with  the  unnecessary  harshness  of  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  inferiors’  -  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  Thackeray,  Conrad,  and 
E.  M.  Forster. 

Joanne  Shattock  and  Michael  Wolff  have  edited  a  book74  which  attests  to  the 
remarkable  growth  of  the  study  of  Victorian  periodicals,  a  development 
engendered  over  the  last  decade  by  successive  volumes  of  The  Wellesley  Index 
and  the  founding  and  endurance  of  VPR  and  its  parent  body  RSVP,  the 
Research  Society  for  Victorian  Periodicals.  Now  Shattock  and  Wolffs  con¬ 
tributors  variously  take  stock  and  indicate  their  current  areas  of  research.  Of 
the  fourteen  essays,  five  concern  the  critic  as  journalist,  four  management  and 
money,  and  five  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  underresearched  areas,  the  new 
readership.  All  of  the  essays  have  full  notes,  and  the  volume  is  indexed,  though 
not  without  oversights. 

Walter  Houghton  revises  an  important  essay  from  VS  on  ‘Periodical  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  articulate  classes’  (YW  60.333)  and  Brian  Maidment  in  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  piece  on  Ruskin  and  the  periodical  press  takes  the  articulate  classes  to  task 
for  obscuring  the  occasional  and  serial  nature  of  Ruskin’s  oeuvre  through  its 
codification  in  multivolume  book  editions;  Maidment  convincingly  shows 
Ruskin’s  self-conscious  use  of  serial  and  periodical  forms,  and  his  exploitation 
of  the  ‘discourse’  aspects  of  this  form  of  publishing. 

Mill’s  radical  journalism  in  his  twenties  (1830-4),  largely  in  the  Examiner 
about  France,  is  the  subject  of  a  slighter  and  more  descriptive  essay  by  Ann  and 
John  Robson.  Helene  E.  Roberts  writes  interestingly  on  the  Victorian  art 
exhibition  system  and  the  periodicals;  she  explores  both  the  functions  of  the  art 
critics  and  the  periodicals  more  generally  which  recorded  events,  sales,  open¬ 
ings,  and  announced  meetings  as  well  as  carrying  reviews  which  indirectly 
provided  guidance  to  the  new  collector/patrons  created  by  new  wealth.  Ms 
Roberts  ranges  widely  among  the  periodicals  and  concludes  that  they  are  an 
unrivalled  source  for  discovering  the  social  and  economic  forces  affecting  the 
British  School. 

John  Woolf  or  d  has  the  slot  on  periodicals  and  literary  criticism,  and  argues 
controversially  that  between  1855  and  1864  a  decisive  change  took  place  in 
literary  criticism  which  involves  how  critics  saw  themselves  in  relation  to  the 
poet  and  the  public,  and  how  they  viewed  poetry  and  the  poet.  Woolford 
focuses  on  the  reception  of  Men  and  Women  (1855)  and  Dramatis  Personae 
(1864)  in  his  bipartite  article  to  register  the  shift  from  what  he  calls  ‘adjectival’ 
criticism  to  a  more  tolerant  and  reflective  sobriety.  This  article  should  be  read 
but  its  thesis  remains  unproven.  Thoughtful  reviews  of  the  essay  and  the 
volume  as  a  whole  appear  in  EIC  (January  1983)  by  Malcolm  Woodfield  and 
in  VPR  by  Christopher  Kent. 

74  The  Victorian  Periodical  Press.  Samplings  and  Soundings,  ed.  by  Joanne  Shattock 
and  Michael  Wolff.  ULeics/UTor.  pp.  xix  +  400;  illus.  £28. 
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Joanne  Shattock’s  defence  of  her  ‘case’  as  representative  of  a  larger  similar 
group  is  better  judged  and  more  convincing  than  Woolford’s.  She  takes  the 
quarterly  North  British  Review,  a  religious  periodical,  and  examines  the  rela¬ 
tionship  with  its  parent  body,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  from  which  associa¬ 
tion  it  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  move  away.  She  concludes  that  ‘in  any  study  we 
must  take  very  seriously’  the  sponsors  of  a  periodical.  Sheila  Rosenberg  draws 
on  her  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Westminster  Review  for  her  generous 
account  of  ‘The  financing  of  radical  opinion:  John  Chapman  and  the  Westmins¬ 
ter  Review' .  The  regional  press  is  Maurice  Milne’s  arena  in  ‘Survival  of  the 
fittest?  Sunderland  newspapers  in  the  nineteenth  century’.  While  listing  the 
twenty-one  newspapers  published  in  Sunderland  between  1831  and  1900,  he 
concentrates  on  why  the  Sunderland  Herald  and  the  Sunderland  Times  out¬ 
lived  a  dozen  of  their  local  rivals.  The  struggle  implied  in  the  title  of  this  article 
contributes  to  the  narrative  thrust  of  this  well-conceived  essay  which  includes 
an  appendix  on  the  wage  books  of  the  Sunderland  Daily  Echo. 

Scott  Bennett,  concluding  the  ‘Management  and  Money’  section,  prepares 
the  way  for  the  following  essays  on  the  new  readership  with  ‘Revolutions  in 
thought:  serial  publication  and  the  mass  market  for  reading’.  Bennett  takes  a 
fresh  look  at  the  achievement  of  the  Society  for  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowl¬ 
edge,  1826-46,  through  examining  its  financial  ledgers  to  assess  its  commer¬ 
cial  rather  than  its  ideological  success  or  lack  of  it.  He  proceeds  by  researching 
the  SDUK’s  operating  capital,  profitability,  and  marketing  and  he  reaps 
significant  conclusions  which  argue  the  SDUK’s  success  in  creating  a  mass 
reading  market.  In  the  second  section  he  compares  the  percentage  of  sales  of 
the  Society’s  Penny  Magazine  and  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  with 
those  of  Blackwood’s,  The  Quarterly,  and  Chambers  between  1832  and  1846; 
and  the  profitability  ratio  of  the  same  five  journals.  In  the  third  he  suggests  that 
independence  of  any  interested  or  parent  group  is  a  commercial  liability  for  a 
periodical,  although  clearly  Alexander  Fraser  at  the  NBR  felt  otherwise.  In  a 
fine  collection  of  essays  this  is  one  of  the  finest. 

Brian  Harrison  launches  the  ‘New  Readership’  section  with  ‘Press  and 
pressure  group  in  modem  Britain’.  He  attempts  to  revise  the  view  taken  by 
James  Curran  in  his  contribution  to  Newspaper  History  and,  crediting  the 
nineteenth-  rather  than  the  twentieth-century  perspective,  stresses  the 
radicals’  triumph  in  the  mid-Victorian  struggle  for  a  free  press.  Harrison 
focuses  on  one  aspect  of  the  contest  between  aristocracy  and  democracy,  that 
of  the  struggle  for  social  control  -  the  growth  of  the  pressure  group  and  its 
preoccupation  with  the  press.  He  treats  pressure-group  attitudes  towards  the 
non-specialist  press,  the  specialist  periodicals  which  pressure  groups  create, 
and  the  relation  between  pressure  groups  and  violence  (the  Suffragettes  are  his 
example).  In  ‘Workmen’s  advocates:  ideology  and  class  in  a  mid-Victorian 
labour  newspaper  system’  Aled  Jones  competently  examines  two  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  -  financial  support  and  readers’  response  to  underlying  ideology  -  which 
local  labour  newspapers  faced  in  the  transition  from  conception  to  existence. 
The  article  mainly  concerns  William  Owen  and  his  associates  on  the  Potteries 
Examiner  and  Labour  Press,  Miners’  and  Workmen’s  Examiner  (1873),  and 
J.  T.  Morgan,  founder  and  editor  of  Workman’s  Advocate  (1873),  a  bilingual 
labour  paper  in  Merthyr. 

Donald  J.  Gray  scrutinizes  early  Victorian  scandalous  journalism  by  looking 
at  Renton  Nicholson’s  The  Town  (1837-42)  which  he  places  in  the  tradition  of 
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John  Bull,  the  Age,  and  the  Satirist,  successful  journals  of  the  same  kind,  which 
preceded  and  outlived  The  Town  until  the  mid- 1840s  when  scandalous 
journalism  of  this  generation  petered  out,  and  its  descendants  sank  to  outlaw 
literature. 

‘The  trouble  with  Betsy:  periodicals  and  the  common  reader  in  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century  England’  is  a  fruitful  combination  of  reflection  and 
research  by  Louis  James  who  divagates  on  the  ‘holistic’  character  of  any  given 
journal  and  illustrates  what  a  periodical  as  a  whole  can  reveal  about  its  readers 
through  examining  The  Servant’s  Magazine  (1837-66),  a  monthly  published 
by  the  London  Female  Mission;  he  goes  on  to  find  its  antitypes,  the  literature 
female  servants  were  partial  to,  as  indicated  by  The  Greatest  Plague  in  Life 
(1847),  a  serial  novel  by  Augustus  and  Henry  Mayhew;  in  a  third  part  he 
painstakingly  analyses  the  balance  of  contents  in  the  London  Journal, 
March-May  1848,  to  show  an  alternative  approach  to  determining  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  journal.  This  ingenious  essay  concludes  with  the  observation  that 
‘Periodicals  are  cultural  clocks  by  which  we  tell  the  times.’ 

Michael  Wolff,  one  of  the  editors  and  the  initiator  of  so  many  of  the 
developments  in  Victorian  and  periodical  studies  over  the  past  twenty  years, 
ends  the  volume  with  an  informative  study  of  the  relatively  unknown  British 
Controversialist  and  Inquirer,  1850-72  which,  he  argues,  along  with  its 
‘anonymous  equivalents’  is  the  broader  setting  for  the  Cornhill  and  All  the 
Year  Round.  He  examines  the  1851  numbers  in  detail  and  then  registers 
differences  between  the  1861  and  1871  volumes.  Shattock  and  Wolff  s  volume 
is  diverse,  but  it  provides  a  good  cross-section  of  evolving  methodologies  and 
areas  in  this  relatively  recent  field  of  scholarship. 

The  winter  number  of  VPR  contains  Larry  K.  Uffelman’s  annotated  check¬ 
list  of  scholarship  and  criticism  on  Victorian  periodicals  for  1981 .  Also  in  VPR 
Ann  Palmer  makes  some  twenty-nine  new  attributions  and  confirms  others  on 
the  basis  of  an  overlooked  source  in  ‘Additions  and  Corrections  to  The 
Wellesley  Index  for  The  Dublin  Review ’,  1864-1900.  PublH  prints  two  items 
(1886  and  1889)  from  the  Bentley  Archives  (available  on  microfilm)  in 
‘Document:  Bentley’s  Advertising  Procedures’.  The  first  outlines  procedures 
and  book-keeping  methods  associated  with  placing  adverts  and  the  second 
deals  with  the  newspapers  and  journals  in  which  the  adverts  are  to  appear.  Of 
considerable  interest,  these  practical  documents  are  also  witty. 

Charlotte  C.  Watkins  treats  the  subject  of  specialist  or  ‘class  journalism’  in 
VPR’s  ‘Edward  William  Cox  and  the  Rise  of  Class  Journalism’.  Through 
following  the  career  of  the  proprietor  of  The  Critic  and  the  very  successful  Law 
Times,  The  Field  and  Queen  among  others,  the  author  reveals  much  about  the 
genre  from  1843  to  1879. 

Kirk  H.  Beetz,  editor  of  the  forthcoming  collected  edition  of  Wilkie  Collins’s 
letters,  reveals  aspects  of  Collins’s  early  work  as  a  journalist  (1851-6)  in 
‘Wilkie  Collins  and  The  Leader ’  (VPR);  in  it  he  publishes  an  important  letter  to 
Edward  Pigott,  principal  owner  of  The  Leader  which  shows  Collins  to  have 
been  a  believer  at  the  time  and  objecting  to  the  frivolous  attitude  of  the  paper 
towards  Christianity.  He  appends  extensive  lists  of  newly  identified  pieces 
from  The  Leader  by,  and  possibly  by,  Collins.  Anne  Lohrli  has  a  wry  corrective 
note  to  Beetz’s  article  in  the  Fall  issue  in  which  she  shows  how  Dickens  did  get 
around  the  customary  anonymity  of  Household  Words  as  Collins  requested  by 
announcing  the  latter’s  forthcoming  story  and  its  author  in  the  three  numbers 
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preceding  the  commencement  of  the  serialization  (January  1857)  and  by 
advertising  the  book  publication  and  author  in  the  number  following  its  finish. 
The  same  author  in  N&Q  shows  that  an  editorial  circumlocution  of  a  proper 
name  by  W.  H.  Wills  in  a  piece  by  Henry  Morley  in  Household  Words 
originated  in  the  desire  to  spare  W.  S.  Landor  embarrassment  over  his  per¬ 
petual  sore  throat. 

‘ The  Times  versus  William  Smith  O’Brien’  in  VPR  by  Blanche  M.  Touhill 
recounts  the  unstinting  efforts  of  The  Times  to  manipulate  public  opinion  from 
1848  to  1864  on  the  subject  of  Smith  O’Brien,  an  Irish  intellectual,  M.P.,  and 
aristocratic  member  of  Young  Ireland  who  was  transported  to  Van  Diemen’s 
land  in  1849;  in  the  same  journal  James  E.  Marlow  ingeniously  charts  and 
interprets  three  phases  of  the  periodicals’  response  to  ‘The  Fate  of  Sir  John 
Franklin’  an  explorer  who  died  in  the  Arctic  of  starvation  which  had  possibly 
driven  him  and  his  party  to  cannibalism. 

Two  critics  in  VPR  undertake  work  on  periodicals  for  women.  Pauline  A. 
Nestor  describes  ‘A  New  Departure  in  Women’s  Publishing:  The  English 
Woman’s  Journal  &  The  Victoria  Magazine ’,  its  offshoot.  Although  Cynthia 
White’s  Women’s  Magazines  (1970)  alleges  that  from  1850  ‘no  periodical 
which  espoused  the  women’s  cause  survived  for  more  than  a  year  or  two’, 
Nestor  shows  that  these  two  periodicals  associated  with  women’s  employment, 
education,  and  legal  rights,  provided  a  continuous  voice  between  1858  and 
1880.  Both  publications  were  regularly  critical  of  the  contemporary  press,  and 
particularly  The  Saturday  Review.  Rosemary  T.  Van  Arsdel’s  ‘Mrs  Florence 
Fenwick-Miller  and  The  Woman’s  Signal,  1895-1899’  is  as  much  concerned 
with  the  phenomenon  of  the  women  journalist,  editor,  and  proprietor  as  the 
periodical,  but  the  author  monitors  the  periodical  closely  and  to  good  effect  for 
the  year  1 897  in  which  campaigns  for  women’s  suffrage  and  university  degrees 
appear. 

In  ‘“Things  Wisely  Ordered”:  John  Blackwood,  George  Eliot,  and  the 
Publication  oiRomola’  ( PublH ),  R.  F.  Anderson  follows  the  relations  between 
publisher  and  author  during  the  gestation  of  Romola  with  the  intention  of 
showing  that  the  transfer  from  Blackwood  to  George  Smith  is  explicable  and 
gradual  on  George  Eliot’s  part  rather  than  the  ‘thunderbolt’  of  Blackwood’s 
description.  Anderson  pursues  the  Blackwood-Lewes  relationship  to  George 
Eliot’s  return,  for  a  handsome  sum,  to  the  Blackwood  stable  for  her  sub¬ 
sequent  novel,  Felix  Holt.  In  the  same  journal  Brian  Maidment  applies  his 
interest  in  the  various  forms  of  Victorian  publishing  to  Edward  Jenkins,  M.P. 
and  author  of  Ginx’s  Baby  (1870),  a  novel  with  documentary  aspects,  in 
‘Victorian  Publishing  and  Social  Criticism:  The  Case  of  Edw'ard  Jenkins’. 
Maidment  is  interested  in  the  awareness  of  visual,  tactile  and  typographical 
elements,  and  the  generic  ambiguity  in  Jenkins’s  books,  and  in  the  role  of 
Jenkins’s  publisher,  Alexander  Strahan,  and  his  list  which  included  Good 
Words  and  Contemporary  Review,  in  the  formation  of  political  and  social 
awareness  in  a  mass  readership;  he  disputes  the  nineteenth-  and  twentieth- 
centuries’  equation  of  populism  with  low  literary  quality  in  Strahans’  list,  and 
makes  good  use  of  publishers’  catalogues  in  this  argument.  This  adventurous 
and  well-researched  article  is  notable  in  that  its  claim  to  be  both  specific  and 
general  is  fully  borne  out. 

In  ‘The  Real  versus  the  Ideal:  Theories  of  Fiction  in  Periodicals, 
1850-1870’  in  VPR  Lyn  Pykett  shows  that  ‘serious  misconceptions  about  the 
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nature  and  scope  of  Victorian  novel  criticism  and  theory’  have  arisen  (in  G.  H. 
Ford  s  Dickens  and  his  Readers  for  example)  through  failure  to  take  account  of 
the  periodical  context  of  criticism.  In  her  revealing  presentation  of  the  ‘vigor¬ 
ous  debate’  there  about  realism  and  idealism  in  fiction,  she  contends  that  there 
is  no  decided  bias  towards  realism.  Reviews  by  David  Masson,  Bulwer  Lytton, 
G.  H.  Lewes,  George  Eliot,  John  Morley,  F.  T.  Palgrave,  and  Robert  Bucha¬ 
nan  figure  in  the  argument  which  does  show  that  ‘far  from  being  pedestrian  and 
sparse,  the  criticism  of  fiction  in  Victorian  periodicals  was  prodigious,  com¬ 
plex,  and  rich’.  Gladstone’s  review  of  Robert  Elsmere ,  Mrs  Humphry  Ward’s 
reply  'The  New  Reformation:  A  Dialogue’  (which  both  appeared  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century ),  and  correspondence  between  the  two  are  Peter 
Collister's  topics  in  ‘A  Postlude  to  Gladstone  on  Robert  Elsmere:  Four  Unpub¬ 
lished  Letters’  in  MP. 

Jerold  J.  Savory,  inveterate  collector  of  parodies,  has  a  note  in  JPRS,  ‘ Punch 
and  the  Pre-Raphaelites’,  which  introduces  his  reprint  of  George  Du  Maurier’s 
five-part  parody  of  Pre-Raphaelite  painting  and  poetry  called  ‘A  Legend  of 
Camelot'  which  appeared  in  1866.  For  fuller  commentary  curious  readers 
should  consult  Leonee  Ormond’s  George  Du  Maurier  (1969).  Bruce  White 
introduces  and  lists  ‘Douglas  Jerrold’s  “Q”  Papers  in  Punch ’  which  appeared 
between  1841  and  1845  ( VPR ).  These  often  satiric  articles  which  exposed  the 
luxuries  of  the  wealthy  and  the  miseries  of  the  poor  helped  to  give  the  early 
Punch  its  great  political  and  public  esteem. 

Three  unpublished  letters  by  George  Moore  to  Quiller-Couch  written 
between  1898  and  1931,  which  have  their  origins  in  contact  between  the  two 
occasioned  by  their  work  for  The  Speaker  in  the  1890s,  are  printed  and 
explicated  by  F.  G.  Atkinson  in  EA.  The  Speaker,  Moore’s  Evelyn  Innes 
(1898),  and  Quiller-Couch’s  review,  Ulich  and  Soracha,  The  Brook  Kerith, 
and  editing  of  Macbeth  figure  in  the  correspondence.  The  date  of  a  letter  by 
Thomas  Pringle  to  William  Jerdan,  on  which  hinge  arguments  concerning  the 
origin  of  Blackwood’s,  is  corrected  by  Patricia  Morris  who  dates  it  during  or 
after  April  1832  and  not  earlier  ( N&Q ). 

(d)  Visual  Art 

Benedict  Read  has  filled  an  outstanding  gap  in  the  documentation  of  the 
history  of  British  sculpture  in  his  compendious  and  erudite  Victorian  Sculp¬ 
ture 75  which  has  the  lavishness  of  illustration  found  in  coffee-table  books  and 
the  quality  of  copy  of  a  scholarly  monograph.  Ten  chapters  on  sculpture 
between  1830  and  1914  are  divided  into  four  parts:  The  Position  of  Victorian 
Sculpture,  The  Life  and  the  Works  (includes  making  sculpture,  practice  and 
ideology,  patronage,  and  formal  options),  a  part  on  architectural  sculpture  and 
the  painter-sculptors,  and  one  on  The  New  Sculpture  and  the  mixture  of  new 
and  old  that  characterized  the  end  of  the  period.  Read’s  book  with  its  good 
photography  and  copy  will  be  a  revelation  both  for  those  conversant  with  the 
considerable  contemporary  worry  voiced  in  the  Art  Journal  about  the  quality 
or  dearth  of  sculpture,  and  for  those  interested  in  other  aspects  of  the  period 
but  unfamiliar  with  its  visual  art.  Detailed  notes,  an  inclusive  bibliography,  and 
an  ample  index  make  this  volume  easy  to  consult  for  reference  as  well. 

The  remaining  three  publications  concern  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  William 

75  Victorian  Sculpture,  by  Benedict  Read.  Yale.  pp.  x  +  414;  illus.  £30. 
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Morris,  Edward  Burne-Jones  and  the  Kelmscott  Chaucer 76  consists  of  eighty 
plates  of  binding,  woodcuts,  and  of  designs,  some  of  which  Burne-Jones 
discarded,  prefaced  by  a  short  agreeable  technical  monograph  in  which  the 
author,  a  distinguished  curator,  considers  the  eighty-seven  wood-engravings 
which  Burne-Jones  designed,  and  places  that  ‘spectacular  book’,  which  Morris 
called  ‘a  pocket  cathedral’,  in  the  context  of  the  Kelmscott  Press.  Like  its 
subject,  this  book  itself  is  designed  to  be  a  work  of  the  art  of  the  book,  and  the 
quality  of  the  plates  is  excellent.  In  her  edition  of  Burne-Jones  Talking11  Mary 
Lago  presents  a  third  of  Lady  Burne-Jones’s  holograph  transcript  of  Burne- 
Jones’s  conversation  1895—8,  from  the  now  lost  much  longer  notes  and 
notebooks  of  Thomas  M.  Rooke,  Burne-Jones’s  studio  assistant.  The  editor’s 
informative  introduction  deftly  establishes  the  character  of  Rooke  and 
Burne-Jones,  and  their  relationship  of  disciple  and  master.  The  annotation  is 
tactful,  the  text  is  indexed,  and  there  is  a  useful  bibliography.  The  conversa¬ 
tions  themselves  are  alive  with  tone  and  inflection,  and  they  are  informative  in 
all  manner  of  ways,  about  Morris  and  Ruskin  as  well. 

Pre-Raphaelites  on  Merseyside 78  is  a  modest  xerox  publication  of  notes  for 
students  on  the  Pre-Raphaelite  paintings  and  drawings  in  the  Merseyside 
County  collections.  It  includes  a  list  of  the  holdings,  chronologies  of  each  artist, 
commentary  on  each  picture  with  an  illustration,  a  bibliography,  and  a  note  on 
Merseyside  and  Pre-Raphaelitism.  It  should  be  useful  for  students  of 
nineteenth-century  literature  who  wish  to  supplement  their  knowledge  by 
seeing  as  well  as  reading. 

In  VS  W.  H.  Herendeen  problematizes  Gustave  Dore  and  his  work  to 
displace  the  twentieth-century  view  that  treats  him  as  a  non-controversial 
iconographer  of  the  period;  ‘The  Dore  Controversy:  Dore,  Ruskin,  and  Vic¬ 
torian  Taste’  argues  that  the  uncertainty  of  Victorian  critics  as  to  whether 
Dore’s  work  was  inherently  wicked  or  normally  salubrious  is  representative  of 
the  confusion  over  the  relationship  between  morality  and  Ruskinian  aesthetic 
criteria  for  Ruskin  and  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Dore’s  work  attests  to  the 
impossibility  of  expelling  evil,  sexuality,  and  coarseness  from  life.  This  piece 
enacts  a  fruitful  juxtapositioning. 

Hugh  Brigstocke  writes  on  ‘Lord  Lindsay  as  a  Collector’  of  visual  art  and  art 
books  from  1842  to  the  mid- 1870s  in  BJR;  Lindsay’s  preoccupation  with  the 
power  of  early  Christian  art  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  influence  and  as  an 
inspiration  and  example  for  contemporary  artists  will  be  of  interest  to  readers 
of  Ruskin,  Pater,  Arnold,  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites  as  well  as  to  historians  of  art 
and  students  of  the  Oxford  movement.  That  drawings  from  1836  by  Pugin  in 
the  V&A  were  intended  for  Daniel  Rock’s  book  The  Church  of  our  Fathers 
(1849-54)  is  shown  by  Margaret  E.  Belcher  in  an  interesting  piece  in  SoRA  on 
the  explanation  of  this  failed  venture,  which  may  lie  in  Pugin’s  social  emphasis 
and  Rock’s  commitment  to  ecclesiastical  decorum.  Five  letters  from  Ford 
Madox  Brown  to  Alfred  Hunt,  concerning  Brown’s  hopes  for  elections  to  the 
Old  Water-colour  Society  in  1869  and  the  Slade  Professorship  of  Art  at 

16  William  Morris,  Edward  Burne-Jones  and  the  Kelmscott  Chaucer,  by  Duncan 
Robinson.  Second  rev.  ed.  GF.  pp.  116;  illus.  £25. 

17  Burne-Jones  Talking,  ed.  by  Mary  Lago.  JM.  pp.  xii  +  211;  illus.  £12.50. 

18  Pre-Raphaelites  on  Merseyside,  by  F.  J.  Milner.  Education  Service,  Walker  Art 
Gallery,  pp.  [100].  n.p. 
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Cambridge  in  1873,  are  edited  and  annotated  by  Robert  Secor  in  N&Q,  where 
Robert  J.  Baker’s  correction  of  an  error  in  the  transcription  of  Latin  in  a 
drawing  of  the  embrace  of  death  in  The  Doyle  Diary  (YW  60.335)  also 
appears. 

The  greater  part  of  the  November/PRS  is  given  over  to  articles  on  visual  art. 
Adeline  Tintner  has  a  patient  and  interesting  first  part  on  ‘Furniture  as 
Architecture:  The  Contribution  of  Charles  Rennie  Mackintosh’  in  which  she 
contemplates  his  clocks  and  chairs.  Two  thematic  studies  are  Michael  Cohen’s 
‘The  Rainbow  in  Millais’  “ The  Blind  Girl”’  which  treats  other  works  as  well, 
and  Janet  Butler’s  informative  study  of  ‘A  Pre-Raphaelite  Shibboleth: 
Joseph’.  Cohen  seeks  to  amplify  the  limited  biblical  context  allocated  to  the 
rainbow  in  the  Victorian  period  by  George  Landow  in  an  earlier  article,  and 
Butler  shows  that  the  genesis  of  Ford  Madox  Brown’s  ‘Jacob  and  Joseph’s 
Coat’  lies  in  an  earlier  sketch  which  may  illustrate  Charles  Wells’s  influential 
poetic  drama,  Joseph  and  His  Bretheren  (1824);  the  interest  of  the  play  for 
Rossetti,  Ford  and  other  PRs  is  part  of  a  more  general  ‘mid-century  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  the  figure  of  Joseph’.  Two  critics  write  in  detail  about  particular 
paintings:  Joe  K.  Law  examines  the  background  and  meaning  of  William 
Dyce’s  George  Herbert  at  Bemerton,  and  Hallman  B.  Bryant  focuses  on  ‘Two 
Unfinished  Pre-Raphaelite  Paintings’,  Rossetti’s  Found  and  Madox  Brown’s 
Take  Your  Son,  Sir! 

( e)  Social  History 

Frances  Nuti  has  edited  and  prepared  for  the  press  a  Ms.  of  the  late  David 
Morgan’s  Harvesters  and  Harvesting,  1 840-1 90019;  it  is  a  study  of  the  rural 
proletariat  derived  principally  from  research  on  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire, 
and  Oxfordshire,  and  treats  subjects,  such  as  the  harvest  scene  and  payments, 
of  interest  to  readers  of  literature  in  rural  settings  such  as  Hardy’s.  Morgan’s 
chapters  are  nicely  detailed,  with  frequent  use  of  contemporary  sources.  The 
social  history  here  also  provides  an  interesting  basis  for  comparison  with 
conditions  of  urban  workers  and  the  urban  nostalgia  for  village  life  seen  for 
example  in  Gaskell. 

Jan  Marsh  makes  the  urban  ‘pastoral  impulse’  between  1880  and  1914  her 
principal  subject  in  Back  to  the  Land,80  which  is  far  less  technical  than 
Morgan’s  book  -  a  product  of  synthesis  rather  than  research,  cultural  rather 
than  agrarian  history.  Aimed  at  the  common  reader,  with  its  evidence  extrapo¬ 
lated  in  part  from  literature,  it  begins  with  potted  discussions  of  Ruskin, 
Morris,  and  Edward  Carpenter,  shapers  of  the  movement  ‘to  go  beyond 
industrialism’.  Jan  Marsh  identifies  the  breadth  of  this  interesting  subject, 
writing  on  the  reclamation  of  the  commons,  the  countryman,  the  folk-song 
revival,  agrarian  communes,  rustic  arts  and  crafts,  the  taste  for  cottages, 
rational  dress,  and  the  garden  city,  in  what  emerges  as  an  intelligent  survey, 
usefully  footnoted  and  indexed. 

An  antithetical  aspect  of  Victorian  life,  mob  disorder,  is  revealed  by  Donald 
C.  Richter,81  who  supports  his  contention  that  late-Victorian  society  was  above 

79  Harvesters  and  Harvesting,  1840-1900,  by  David  H.  Morgan.  CH.  pp.  224.  £12.95. 

80  Back  to  the  Land,  by  Jan  Marsh.  Quartet,  pp.  267.  £12.95. 

81  Riotous  Victorians ,  by  Donald  C.  Richter.  OhioU  (1981).  pp.  xi  +  155.  hb  £12.75, 
pb  £5.10. 
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all  publicly  violent  rather  than  orderly,  by  well-researched  short  chapters  on 
instances  of  serious  disorder  after  1860;  they  comprise  ‘Fenian  Terrorism’, 
William  Murphy  (the  anti-Catholic  Protestant  lecturer),  the  Hyde  Park 
struggles,  elections,  the  violence  between  the  Salvation  Army  and  Anti- 
Salvationists,  the  phenomenon  of  the  outdoor  demonstration,  the  confronta¬ 
tion  of  socialists  and  Fair  Traders  in  the  Pall  Mall  affair  of  1886,  and  Bloody 
Sunday  in  Trafalgar  Square,  1887.  Richter’s  bibliography  is  extensive  and 
scholarly,  and  his  selection  of  successive  discrete  events  effective.  In  a  brief 
conclusion  he  assesses  the  motive  of  ‘simple  love  of  disorder’  and  the  explana¬ 
tions  of  social  psychology,  but  does  not  establish  the  more  general  case  for 
viewing  later  Victorian  Britain  as  essentially  violent  rather  than  calm. 

Municipal  government  is  the  sphere  of  The  Government  of  Victorian 
London  185 5 -1889s2  which  treats  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (MB  W)  in  1855  as  the  initiator  of  the  evolution 
of  metropolitan  government  and  goes  on  to  examine  vestrydom  and  the  City 
Corporation.  Originating  in  research  by  the  late  David  Owen,  it  has  been 
edited  by  Roy  MacLeod,  substantially  enlarged  by  Francis  Sheppard  (who 
contributes  three  chapters),  introduced  by  Donald  J.  Olsen,  and  concluded  by 
David  Reeder,  who  also  compiles  the  bibliography.  The  first  part  consists  of 
nine  chapters  on  the  growth  and  decline  of  the  MB  W  which  discuss  its  adminis¬ 
tration,  rumoured  corruption,  and  its  responsibilities  for  main  drainage,  for  the 
building  of  the  Embankment,  and  for  thoroughfares  and  buildings.  An  import¬ 
ant  contribution  to  urban  history,  The  Government  of  Victorian  London  offers 
valuable  insight  to  readers  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  the  other  Victorian 
Londoners. 

Perry  Butler’s  monograph  Gladstone:  Church,  State  and  Tractarianism 83  is  a 
study  of  Gladstone’s  religious  ideas  and  attitudes  between  1809  and  1859, 
which  focuses  on  three  interrelated  themes:  his  becoming  a  High  Church  Tory, 
his  developing  ideas  concerning  church  and  state,  and  the  influence  upon  him 
of  the  Oxford  Movement;  and  his  friendship  with  Henry  E.  Manning  and 
James  Hope.  Well  written  and  absorbing,  it  is  a  book  which  articulates  the  zeal 
and  intellect  which  theology  and  religion  commanded  in  the  period. 

Lives  of  two  others,  Laurence  Oliphant  and  G.  P.  Gooch,  for  whom  Parlia¬ 
ment  represented  only  part  of  their  interests,  have  appeared.  As  with  Glad¬ 
stone,  religion  rivalled  politics  in  Laurence  Oliphant’s  extraordinary  life84 
which  ultimately  came  to  be  dominated  by  a  form  of  spiritualism,  the  creation 
of  ‘Father  Faithful’  (Thomas  Lake  Harris),  and  his  American  ‘Brotherhood  of 
the  New  Life’.  But  Oliphant  also  published  two  novels  ( Piccadilly  (1865)  being 
an  expose  of  the  more  venal  side  of  London  society),  served  as  foreign 
correspondent  on  Delane’s  Times,  wrote  travel  books,  and  contributed  copi¬ 
ously  to  Blackwood’s,  and  also  to  London  Review,  The  Fortnightly ,  and  the 
Athenaeum.  Anne  Taylor’s  book  represents  a  triumph  of  clarity  and  lucid 
organization  over  an  undeniably  chaotic,  fraught,  and  multicentred  life.  Her 
emphasis  inevitably  falls  on  the  acdon  rather  than  the  contemplation  and 

82  The  Government  of  Victorian  London  1855-1889,  by  David  Owen,  ed.  by  Roy 
MacLeod  with  contribs  by  David  Reeder,  Donald  Olsen  and  Francis  Sheppard. 
Belknap,  pp.  xv  +  466.  £12.50. 

83  Gladstone:  Church,  State  and  Tractarianism,  by  Perry  Butler.  OUP.  pp  x  +  246 
£17.50. 

84  Laurence  Oliphant ,  by  Anne  Taylor.  OUP.  pp.  xi  +  306.  £12.50. 
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authorship  in  Oliphant’s  life,  but  her  detailed  notes  of  sources  ensure  that 
scholars  interested  in  Oliphant  the  novelist,  author,  journalist,  or  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  John  Blackwood  will  know  where  to  look. 

G.  P.  Gooch,  historiographer,  author  in  1913  of  the  notable  History  and 
Historians  of  the  Nineteenth  century ,  and  editor  of  The  Contemporary  Review, 
is  the  subject  of  a  scholarly  biography  by  Frank  Eyck85.  Deliberate,  thorough, 
and  given  to  patient,  critical  summaries  of  Gooch’s  written  work,  Eyck  seems 
uncertain  at  times  of  his  audience,  with  Defoe  identified  as  ‘the  famous  author 
of  Robinson  Crusoe ’.  But  a  principal  merit  of  this  unstylish  biography  for 
subsequent  scholars  will  be  its  inclusiveness;  we  are  given  eighty  pages  on 
Gooch’s  handling  of  the  First  World  War  in  The  Contemporary  Review.  Eyck 
has  had  access  to  the  Gooch  papers  and  was  an  old  and  close  friend  of  his 
subject.  His  biography  will  doubtless  remain  the  starting  point  for  future  work 
for  some  time  to  come. 

•  Another  re-examination  of  one  more  eminent  Victorian  is  F.  B.  Smith’s 
scrutiny  of  Florence  Nightingale’s  reputation  and  interest  in  power86,  which 
begins  ‘Florence  Nightingale’s  first  chance  to  deploy  her  talent  for  manipula¬ 
tion  came  in  August  1853’.  Working  with  the  Nightingale  papers,  the  author 
looks  afresh  at  ‘Character  and  Public  Life’,  Scutari,  the  campaign  for  Army 
sanitary  reform,  India,  nursing,  and  her  reputation  and  power.  His  portrait  is 
intended  to  debunk;  resembling  Lytton  Strachey’s  in  tone  and  tenor,  its 
tendentiousness  and  singlemindedness  prove  ultimately  self-defeating. 

Middle-class  Victorian  girlhood  and  the  instilling  of  the  feminine  ideal  are 
Deborah  Gorham’s  topics  in  a  scholarly  study87  of  how  female  Victorian 
infants  learned  gender  roles.  The  ideology  of  Victorian  girlhood,  its  effect  on 
advice  on  girl  rearing,  and  on  female  experience,  constitute  the  three  parts  of 
this  book  which  proves  to  be  a  revealing  companion  to  Victorian  literature, 
with  chapters  on  ‘sunbeams’  and  ‘hoydens’  as  prevailing  images  of  girlhood, 
‘advice’  sections  on  female  childhood,  puberty,  and  adolescence,  and  a 
catalogue  of  the  varied  experience  of  Victorian  girls  who  include  Florence 
Nightingale,  Anne  Clough  (first  Principal  of  Newnham),  Mary  Anne  Hearne 
(an  author  of  advice  literature  and  editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Times),  Helen 
Corke,  Marie  Stopes,  and  Constance  Maynard  (founder  of  Westfield  College). 
This  study  is  a  contribution  to  the  careful  documentation  of  the  ideology  and 
experience  of  Victorian  females  which  has  been  spurred  on  by  the  contempor¬ 
ary  women’s  movement. 

While  Nina  Auerbach  ascribes  the  same  genealogy  to  Woman  and  the 
Demon:  The  Life  of  a  Victorian  Myth™,  she  goes  on  to  identify  her  subject  as 
not  less  than  ‘Victorian  cultural  imagination  in  the  chaos  of  its  apparent 
inconsistency  and  the  intensity  of  its  under-lying  coherence’.  Defined  as  ‘that 
disruptive  spiritual  energy  which  also  engorges  the  divine’,  the  Demon  is  the 
many  guises  of  the  disobedient  woman  ‘as  heir  of  the  ages  and  saviour  of  the 


85  G.  P.  Gooch.  A  Study  in  History  and  Politics,  by  Frank  Eyck.  Macmillan,  pp.  x  + 
498.  £20. 

86  Florence  Nightingale:  Reputation  and  Power,  by  F.  B.  Smith.  CH.  pp.  216.  £12.95. 

87  The  Victorian  Girl  and  the  Feminine  Ideal,  by  Deborah  Gorham.  CH.  pp.  xii  +  223. 
£11.95. 

88  Woman  and  the  Demon:  The  Life  of  a  Victorian  Myth,  by  Nina  Auerbach.  Harvard, 
pp.  xii  4-  255.  £12.25. 
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race’.  Auerbach  seeks  to  re-animate  the  myths  of  woman  rejected  by  feminist 
criticism  -  angels,  demons,  nuns,  and  whores  -  to  show  ‘their  ardor  and 
dangerous  mobility’.  Auerbach’s  rhapsodic  style  (she  calls  it  Carlylean),  femin¬ 
ist  interest  in  the  subjective,  free  movement  between  art  and  biography,  and 
theme-centred  narrative  make  the  work  suspect  to  British  empiricists.  In 
comparing  Auerbach’s  serious  and  generous  treatment  of  Dickens  with  John 
Lucas’s  misleading  implication  in  a  hostile  review  in  THES  (27  May  1983, 
p.  14)  that  Dickens  is  ignored  the  chasm  is  illustrated.  For  those  willing  to 
entertain  the  free  style  and  method  without  lapsing  into  denunciation, 
Auerbach’s  arguments  concerning  women  in  Victorian  myth  as  victims, 
queens,  angels  and  demons,  old  maids,  and  the  rise  of  the  fallen  woman  are 
suggestive.  The  eclecticism  and  free  range  of  this  style  are  indicated  by  the 
contents  of  the  first  part  of  the  penultimate  chapter  on  ‘Victorian  Womanhood 
and  Literary  Character’  where  Eliza  Lynn  Linton,  a  review  of  Rob  Roy, 
Samuel  Smiles’s  Self  Help,  Wilkie  Collins’s  The  New  Magdalen,  The  Picture  of 
Dorian  Gray,  Sketches  by  Boz  and  Madame  Tussaud’s,  The  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  and  Carlyle  all  figure  in  some  detail.  Auerbach’s  criticism  violates  all 
kinds  of  shibboleths;  as  a  critic  she  is  disobedient,  enacting  ‘the  disruptive 
spiritual  energy’  of  her  demons.  Pace  John  Lucas. 


4.  Drama 

An  important  new  series,  ‘British  and  American  Playwrights  1750-1920’, 
makes  its  debut,  presenting  in  single-volume  form  selected  plays  by  an  author 
(or  pair  of  authors)  not  readily  available  elsewhere.  Texts  are  edited  afresh 
with  a  substantial  general  introduction,  illustrated,  and  supplemented  with 
biographical  and  chronological  tables.  A  complete  list  of  author’s  plays  also 
appears,  with  dates  and  locations  of  first  productions  but  not  of  major  revivals. 
William  Tydeman  introduces  his  volume  of  Plays  by  Tom  Robertson:  ‘Society’, 
‘Ours’,  ‘Caste’,  ‘School’99  with  a  thorough  rehearsal  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  their  appearance  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre  and  the  con¬ 
tributions  made  there  by  the  Bancrofts  and  John  Hare.  After  an  outline  of 
Robertson’s  early  career  and  stage  hackwork,  he  gives  a  critical  account  of  the 
mature  plays,  and  of  adverse  critical  reaction  to  them  later  in  the  century.  In 
the  same  series,  George  Rowell  selects  five  out  of  over  seventy  works  W.  S. 
Gilbert  wrote  for  the  stage  during  his  lifetime  in  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert:  ‘The 
Palace  of  Truth’,  ‘Sweethearts’ ,  ‘Princess  Toto’,  ‘Engaged’,  ‘ Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern’90.  Stressing  Gilbert’s  ‘originality’  and  ‘thoroughness’  as  a 
dramatist,  Rowell  adopts  a  more  exclusively  critical  approach  in  order  to 
reveal  the  great  variety  of  Gilbert’s  work,  and  how  it  imitates  and  departs  from 
dramatic  models  of  the  time.  Russell  Jackson’s  edition  of  Plays  by  Henry 
Arthur  Jones91  represents  Jones’s  best  work  in  the  melodramatic  tradition  with 

89  Plays  by  Tom  Robertson:  ‘Society’,  ‘Ours’,  ‘Caste’,  ‘School’,  ed.  by  William  Tyde¬ 
man.  BAP.  CUP.  pp.  x  +  237.  hb  £19.50,  pb  £5.95. 

90  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert:  ‘The  Palace  of  Truth’,  ‘Sweethearts’,  ‘Princess  Toto’, 
‘Engaged’,  ‘Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern’ ,  ed.  by  George  Rowell.  BAP.  CUP.  pp.  x  + 
189.  hb  £17.50,  pb  £4.95. 

91  Plays  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones:  ‘The  Silver  King’ ,  ‘The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan’ ,  ‘The 
Liars’,  ed.  by  Russell  Jackson.  BAP.  CUP.  pp.  x  +  228.  hb  £17.50,  pb  £5.95. 
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The  Silver  King ,  in  society  comedy  with  The  Liars,  and  includes  the  commer¬ 
cially  successful  The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan  to  illustrate  Jones’s  humorous 
treatment  of  a  controversial  moral  and  social  issue.  He  shows  Jones’s  concern 
not  to  trespass  beyond  the  confines  of  good  taste,  and  his  literary  aspirations 
for  the  drama  through  a  nicely  balanced  account  of  the  dramatist’s  life  and 
work. 

In  ThR  Rodney  Shewan  edits  ‘A  Wife's  Tragedy :  An  Unpublished  Sketch 
for  a  Play  by  Oscar  Wilde’,  transcribing  from  Ms.  an  embryonic  four-act 
society  melodrama  akin  to  Lady  Windermere’s  Fan  that  dates  from  the  mid- 
1880s  to  the  earliest  1890s.  Three  plays  -  Lady  Windermere’s  Fan ,  The 
Importance  of  Being  Earnest,  and  Salome  -  appear  in  a  selection  from  the 
whole  range  of  Wilde’s  work.  The  Annotated  Oscar  Wilde92,  edited  with 
introductions  and  annotations  by  H.  Montgomery  Hyde.  Since  the  texts  are 
reproduced  from  other  editions,  the  chief  editorial  contribution  lies  in  the 
introductions  to  each  section,  and  in  the  detailed  glosses  which,  together  with 
telling  illustrations,  occupy  the  margins  beside  the  text.  A  new  volume  in  the 
Casebook  Series  devoted  to  four  Wilde  Comedies:  ‘Lady  Windermere’s  Fan’, 
‘A  Woman  of  No  Importance’ ,  ‘An  Ideal  Husband’,  ‘The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest’93  has  been  edited  by  William  Tydeman,  who  skilfully  outlines  in  his 
introduction  the  evolution  and  production  of  each  play,  and  the  critical  prob¬ 
lems  they  have  posed.  The  anthology  divides  into  four  parts  containing  first¬ 
hand  accounts  of  the  ‘Creation  and  Reception’  of  the  four  comedies;  ‘Contem¬ 
porary'  Reviews’;  ‘Critical  Comment,  1900-1967’,  most  of  which  dates  from 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  this  century;  and  ‘Modern  Studies’  dating  from 
1956.  A  select  bibliography  of  suggestions  for  further  study  rounds  off  this 
useful  and  stimulating  volume. 

Several  studies  of  Shaw’s  plays  appear  in  ABSS  (formerly  ShawR)  and 
include  Tony  Jason  Stafford’s  ‘ Mrs  Warren’s  Profession:  In  the  Garden  of 
Respectability’  which  examines  the  function  and  significance  of  the  garden 
setting  in  the  play;  the  identification  of  characters’  names  with  the  land;  and 
Vivie’s  dissociation  from  this  motif.  In  ‘Siegfried  Elements  in  the  Plays  of 
Bernard  Shaw’  Robert  Coskren  discusses  Shaw’s  fascination  with  Wagner’s 
creation  and  how  frequently  it  recurs  in  various  forms  in  Shaw’s  work  until  it 
finally  disappears  with  Saint  Joan  in  1923.  Thomas  F.  Hale’s  ‘Bernard  Shaw: 
The  Emergence  of  a  Republican  Royalist’  analyses  royal  figures  in  Shaw’s 
plays  in  the  light  of  his  Dublin  background  and  socialist  and  republican 
utterances.  In  ‘  “The  Lady  Automaton”  by  E.  E.  Kellett:  A  Pygmalion 
Source?’  Philip  Klass  reproduces  a  short  story  first  published  in  Pearson’s 
Magazine  in  June  1901,  and  studies  apparent  correspondences  between  it  and 
Shaw’s  play.  John  R.  Pfeiffer’s  ‘A  Continuing  Checklist  of  Shaviana’  records 
recent  additions  to  Shaw  scholarship  in  editions,  books,  pamphlets,  disserta¬ 
tions,  and  other  sources. 

Artists  from  a  great  range  of  Victorian  theatre  are  included  in  Claudia  D. 
and  Vernon  E.  Johnson’s  Nineteenth- Century  Theatrical  Memoirs  which  lists 

92  The  Annotated  Oscar  Wilde,  ed.  with  intro,  and  annotations  by  H.  Montgomery 
Hyde.  Orbis.  pp.  488.  £15. 

93  Wilde  Comedies:  ‘Lady  Windermere’s  Fan’,  ‘A  Woman  of  No  Importance’ ,  ‘An  Ideal 
Husband’,  ‘The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest’,  ed.  by  William  Tydeman.  Casebook 
Series.  Macmillan,  pp.  187.  hb  £14,  pb  £5.95. 
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autobiographies  and  journals  written  by  those  who  performed  regularly  in 
Britain  and  the  U.S.A.  during  the  last  century94.  First  and  all  subsequent 
editions  are  included  even  if  published  in  the  present  century,  but  non- 
autobiographical  works  by  the  same  author  or  biographical  accounts  of  them 
by  others  are  totally  excluded.  Of  particular  use  are  the  indexes  of  author  and 
subject,  and  individual  theatres.  Wolf  Mankowitz’s  biography  of  Mazeppa 95 
traces  the  career  of  the  American  actress  Adah  Isaacs  Menken  from  obscure 
beginnings  through  a  meteoric  theatrical  and  social  career  spanning  1856-68. 
It  covers  the  impact  of  her  scantily  dressed  equestrian  feat  as  Mazeppa  upon 
London  audiences,  and  her  relationships  with  literary  figures  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  especially  with  Dickens  and  Swinburne  in  England.  Though 
written  in  a  would-be  popular  style  without  footnotes,  the  book  contains  a 
bibliography  and  is  well  illustrated.  The  subject  of  Russell  Jackson’s  valuable 
study,  ‘Alfred  Thompson,  1831-1895:  A  Forgotten  Talent’  (77V),  was  an 
influential  author  and  costume  designer  whose  artistic  supervision  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre  in  the  1 860s  and  1870s  anticipated  that  of  the  modern  director 
in  certain  respects.  Jackson  surveys  Thompson’s  career,  his  burlesques  and 
extravaganzas  written  for  the  Gaiety,  his  reform  of  costume,  and  attempts  to 
harmonize  it  with  the  decor  as  a  whole  both  through  his  own  practice  and 
through  journalism.  Before  moving  to  New  York  early  in  the  1880s,  Thomp¬ 
son  also  wrote  scenarios  and  designed  costumes  for  Alhambra  ballets,  setting 
precedents  which  Carl  Wilhelm  was  credited  with  twenty  years  later.  Diana  de 
Marly  succinctly  outlines  the  development  of  theatre  costume  in  her  heavily 
illustrated  Costume  on  the  Stage  1600-1940 96.  The  chief  value  of  her  rather 
brief  account  of  costume  in  the  Victorian  period  lies  in  the  broader  context  it  is 
set  in  since  the  book  aims  to  be  a  ‘general  survey  of  reform  movements  in 
modern  theatre  costume’  as  seen  in  relation  to  theory  and  practice  in  the 
theatre  over  the  previous  340  years. 

Accounts  of  theatrical  productions  include  Stephen  Johnson’s  lucid  recon¬ 
struction  of  ‘Joseph  Jefferson’s  Rip  Van  Winkle  (1865)’  ( DRev ),  which  ran  for 
170  nights  on  opening  at  the  Adeiphi  Theatre,  London,  in  1865  and  remained 
a  popular  favourite  in  England  and  America.  Each  act  is  illustrated  and 
analysed  in  detail,  including  discussion  of  set  design  and  Jefferson’s  acting 
style.  Richard  L.  Lorenzen’s  ‘The  Bancroft-Robertson  Collaboration  on 
Caste ’  ( NC.TR )  examines  the  Bancrofts’  handling  of  Robertson  and  his  play  in 
the  first  production  of  1867  and  subsequent  revivals  as  revealed  by  Bancroft’s 
own  copy  of  Caste  in  the  Theatre  Museum,  V&A.  Jan  Macdonald  shows  in 
‘  “An  Unholy  Alliance”:  William  Poel,  Martin  Harvey  and  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew ’  (77V)  how  far  Poel  was  allowed  to  influence  Martin  Harvey’s  1913 
production  of  Shakespeare’s  comedy  in  a  reconstruction  based  on  hitherto 
unpublished  material.  A  project  which  never  reached  the  boards  was  Alfred 
Sutro’s  and  George  Meredith’s  dramatization  of  The  Egoist.  Lewis  Sawin 
recounts  their  collaboration  in  ‘Meredith,  Sutro,  Forbes-Robertson,  and  the 
Dramatic  Version  of  The  Egoist ’  (YES,  1981),  and  how  attempts  to  stage  it 


94  Nineteenth- Century  Theatrical  Memoirs,  comp,  by  Claudia  D.  Johnson  and  Vernon 
E.  Johnson.  Greenwood,  pp.  xviii  +  270.  £27.95. 

95  Mazeppa:  The  Lives,  Loves  and  Legends  of  Adah  Isaacs  Menken,  by  Wolf 
Mankowitz.  Bl&Br.  pp.  vi  +  270.  £10.95. 

96  Costume  on  the  Stage  1600-1940  by  Diana  de  Marly.  Batsford.  pp.  167.  £12.50. 
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involving  Johnston  Forbes- Robertson  mysteriously  broke  down  in  the  spring 
of  1899. 

Laurence  Senelick,  David  F.  Cheshire,  and  Ulrich  Schneider  have  compiled 
a  much-needed  bibliography  of  British  Music-Hall  1840-1 92391  containing 
3863  references  to  books,  articles,  illustrations,  and  phonograph  records.  It 
aims  to  cover  every  aspect  of  the  subject,  both  in  London  and  the  provinces, 
and  includes  entries  for  the  locations  of  study  collections,  the  halls  and  their 
architecture,  official  regulation,  managerial  operations,  performers  and  their 
acts,  and  representations  of  music  hall  in  art  and  literature  of  the  time. 
Supplements  on  European  music  hall  and  useful  indexes  are  also  provided.  It  is 
an  invaluable  source-book  for  music-hall  studies  which  also  suggests  potential 
areas  of  research.  J.  S.  Bratton  analyses  the  popular  response  to  minstrel  acts 
imported  from  America  and  those  originating  in  this  country  in  ‘English 
Ethiopians:  British  Audiences  and  Black-Face  Acts,  1835-1865’  (YES, 
1981).  British  attitudes  and  their  effect  on  the  development  of  home-produced 
ministrelsy  are  tellingly  compared  with  those  of  more  racially  conscious 
American  audiences.  One  effect  of  the  music  hall  boom  of  the  1850s  and  1860s 
was  to  stimulate  sales  of  the  illustrated  music  sheet.  Catherine  Haill  repro¬ 
duces  twenty-five  coloured  sheets  from  the  Theatre  Museum,  V&A,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  music  hall  among  a  wide  range  of  other  subjects  in  Victorian 
Illustrated  Music  Sheets96.  In  a  brief  but  informative  introduction  she  traces 
some  of  the  social  and  technological  factors  underlying  the  development  of  the 
music  sheet  until  its  decline  at  the  end  of  the  century.  Names  of  Victorian 
composers  of  operas,  operettas,  and  musical  comedies  omitted  in  Allardyce 
Nicoll’s  History  of  English  Drama  are  now  supplied  by  George  Hauger  in 
‘English  Musical  Theatre  1830-1900’  (TN),  which  also  provides  indexes  of 
authors  and  titles. 

Curtains!!! ,  a  handy  A-Z  gazetteer  of  pre-1914  British  theatres  and  music 
halls  still  standing  in  whole  or  in  part,  has  been  compiled  by  a  team  of  experts 
under  the  editorship  of  Iain  Mackintosh  and  Michael  Sell".  A  series  of  essays 
designed  to  encourage  and  inform  those  concerned  to  conserve  their  heritage 
of  theatre  architecture  introduces  the  main  reference  section  which  is  arranged 
alphabetically  by  town.  Venues  are  given  locations,  dates  of  construction  and 
alteration,  and  name  of  architect,  followed  by  individual  descriptions,  illus¬ 
trated  in  many  cases.  Maps,  lists  of  demolished  theatres,  details  of  leading 
architects,  and  a  bibliography  round  off  this  handy  volume.  Theatre  buildings 
and  management  figure  prominently  in  Nicholas  Butler’s  history  of  local 
theatre  in  Colchester  from  Roman  times  to  1978.  His  Theatre  in  Colchester 100 
includes  an  account  of  the  Theatre  Royal  and  its  rivals  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  century.  Although  well  documented  with  illustrations,  the  book  lacks 
notes,  bibliography,  and  index. 

97  British  Music-Hall  1840-1923:  A  Bibliography  and  Guide  to  Sources  with  a  Sup¬ 
plement  on  European  Music-Hall,  by  Laurence  Senelick,  David  F.  Cheshire,  and  Ulrich 
Schneider.  Archon  (1981).  pp.  xviii  +  361.  $37.50. 

98  Victorian  Illustrated  Music  Sheets,  by  Catherine  Haill.  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum/ 
HMSO  (1981).  pp.  32.  pb  £1.95. 

99  Curtains!!!  or  A  New  Life  for  Old  Theatres,  ed.  by  Iain  Mackintosh  and  Michael 
Sell;  photographic  ed.  Victor  Glasstone.  Offord.  pp.  248.  pb  £6.95. 

100  Theatre  in  Colchester,  by  Nicholas  Butler.  Hewitt  Photo-Lith  Ltd.,  Whitewell 
Road,  Colchester  (1981).  pp.  vi  +  105.  £7.50. 
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Finally,  Richard  Altick’s  The  Shows  of  London101  is  a  monumental  history  of 
exhibitions  from  1600  to  1862,  richly  illustrated  and  crammed  with  valuable 
references.  Although  its  brief  is  to  cover  every  conceivable  form  of  ‘non- 
theatrical’  exhibition  ranging  from  displays  of  fine  art  and  scientific  demon¬ 
strations  to  waxworks,  menageries,  and  freaks,  it  includes  detailed  accounts  of 
the  development  of  the  panorama,  diorama,  and  cosmorama  indispensable  to 
specialists  in  Victorian  drama  and  theatre. 


101  The  Shows  of  London,  by  Richard  D.  Altick.  Belknap  (1978).  pp.  xii  +  553.  $35. 
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JUDIE  NEWMAN,  JOHN  SAUNDERS,  SUSAN  PAINTER,  and 

RENE  WEIS 


This  chapter  has  the  following  sections:  1.  The  Novel,  by  Judie  Newman  and 
John  Saunders;  2.  Verse,  by  Susan  Painter;  3.  Prose  Drama,  by  Rene  Weis. 


1.  The  Novel 

This  section  has  three  categories:  (a)  General  Studies,  by  Judie  Newman; 
(b)  Individual  Authors:  1900-45,  by  John  Saunders;  (c)  Individual  Authors: 
Post-1945,  by  Judie  Newman.  The  attribution  [J.S.]  denotes  isolate  reviews  by 
John  Saunders. 

(a)  General  Studies 

The  relevant  volumes  of  BHI  and  BNB  provide  useful  bibliographical  aid. 
MFS  contains  helpful  lists  of  books  received  and  of  books  reviewed.  Current 
Contents  is  most  useful  in  listing  the  contents  of  periodicals  as  they  appear. 

Worth-while  studies  of  the  fiction  of  the  period  have  appeared  this  year,  on  a 
variety  of  topics.  In  general  the  second  half  of  the  century  has  received  more 
attention. 

The  opening  chapter  of  John  Batchelor’s  The  Edwardian  Novelists1  presents 
a  familiar  picture  of  ‘a  contracting  moral  universe,  in  which  the  received  moral 
imperatives  have  lost  their  urgency’  and  sketches  in  some  of  the  attempted 
consolations  for  this  loss  (the  myth  of  rural  England,  dandyism,  imperial 
adventure)  as  seen  in  the  popular  literature  of  the  day.  Yet  tlje  conventions  of 
the  novel  require  some  kind  of  heroism  from  the  protagonist,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  book  investigates  how  six  major  novelists  handle  the  problem. 
Conrad,  and  the  need  to  see  him  in  context,  is  Batchelor’s  starting  point,  and  he 
gets  the  lion’s  share  of  the  attention.  Victory  exemplifies  the  difficulty  of  fitting 
the  insights  of  the  modernist  imagination  to  the  traditional  novelistic  forms. 
There  is  a  valiant  attempt  to  see  Conrad  afresh,  though  the  necessarily  com¬ 
pressed  discussion  of  the  other  central  novels  is  sensible  rather  than  startling. 
The  collaboration  with  Conrad  is  at  the  heart  of  the  chapter  on  Ford  Madox 
Ford,  though  The  Fifth  Queen  is  praised,  unironically,  as  ‘outstandingly  good 
wax-work’  and  like  another  of  his  Edwardian  novels,  The  Half  Moon,  related 
in  detail  to  the  later,  less  ambiguous  successes.  Batchelor  seems  more  fully 
engaged  by  Wells’s  energy  and  assurance,  particularly  in  Tono-Bungay  where 
the  Edwardian  liberal  dilemma  is  reflected  with  unusual  honesty  and  with  a 

1  The  Edwardian  Novelists,  by  John  Batchelor.  Duckworth,  pp.  viii  +  251.  £18. 
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subtlety  which  should  have  appealed  to  James  and  Conrad.  Arnold  Bennett 
especially  in  Clayhanger,  juxtaposes  hero  and  environment  to  generate  a 
tension  and  despair  outside  the  range  of  Galsworthy’s  ‘noble  helplessness  in 
the  face  of  social  cruelty’.  Galsworthy  has  more  in  common  with  Forster, 
subject  of  the  final  chapter  and  another  decent,  muddled  liberal.  Perhaps 
because  he  begins  with  Maurice,  Batchelor  makes  it  clear  that  he  thinks  Forster 
overrated,  though  one  would  not  quarrel  with  his  preference  for  A  Room  with 
a  View  over  Howards  End,  or  his  feeling  that  too  much  has  already  been 
w’ritten  about  him.  No  doubt  The  Edwardian  Novelists  tries  to  say  too  much, 
though  its  value  lies  in  particular  sharp  observations  rather  than  any  overall 
thesis  about  them.  [J.S.] 

Three  of  the  same  novelists  appear  in  Nicholas  Delbanco’s  Group  Portrait 2, 
which  takes  as  its  subject  that  ‘galaxy  of  talent’  assembled  south  of  London  in 
the  year  1900.  His  thesis  is  that  ‘something  in  the  place  and  period  caused 
talent  to  flourish  as  rarely  before’.  What  that  something  was  never  becomes 
clear,  though  in  Batchelor’s  phrase  ‘gregariousness  is  a  form  of  defence  from 
the  epistemological  crisis’.  A  chapter  on  Stephen  Crane  suggests  the  effect  of 
his  illness  on  the  others:  all  James’s  prose  of  the  period  can  be  read  as  ‘the 
record  of  a  man  who  watches  exuberance  die’.  Another  on  James  and  Wells 
covers  familiar  ground,  but  there  is  more  of  substance  in  the  chapter  on  the 
collaboration  between  Conrad  and  Ford,  partly  the  result  of  Delbanco’s 
acknowledged  use  of  an  unpublished  dissertation  at  Cornell  which  argues  that 
Ford’s  contribution  was  greater  than  has  generally  been  realized.  Delbanco’s 
method  is  impressionistic,  ‘advance  by  indirection’,  and  he  sees  antecedents 
for  it  in  the  technique  of  his  chosen  authors.  The  remarkable  intelligence  and 
originality  which  John  Updike  refers  to  on  the  blurb  are  not  too  obvious,  but 
the  result  is  elegant  and  readable,  if  a  shade  too  self-regarding.  [J.S.] 

Richard  Johnstone3  has  written  a  study  of  six  novelists  of  the  1930s  who 
share  a  similar  background  with  its  middle-class  assumptions  and  formative 
years  spent  at  public  school,  and  more  important,  the  ‘will  to  believe’  which 
gives  him  his  title.  The  beliefs  may  be  widely  divergent,  from  the  Catholicism 
of  Greene  and  Waugh  to  the  Marxism  of  Edward  Upward  and  Rex  Warner, 
but  the  writers  concur  in  looking  for  something  beyond  personal  relationships 
alone:  ‘The  ideal,  permanent  relationship  is  not  between  individuals,  but 
between  believer  and  belief.’  He  goes  on  to  distinguish  three  varieties  of 
left-wing  novel:  the  scarcely  political  ‘proletarian’  fiction  like  Love  on  the 
Dole ,  the  ‘socialist  romance’  produced  by  Day  Lewis  and  John  Lehmann,  and 
the  novels  of  ‘revolutionary  commitment’,  specifically  those  of  Edward 
Upward  and  Rex  Warner.  His  chapter  on  these  two  is  probably  the  best, 
covering  less-well-trodden  ground  while  sympathetically  examining  the 
contradictions  exposed  in  their  fiction  and  the  beliefs  it  implies.  Distinctions 
between  emotional  and  intellectual  belief  are  taken  up  again  in  the  chapter  on 
Greene,  which  has  good  things  on  the  sentimentality  of  Brighton  Rock,  and  the 
chapter  on  Waugh,  with  its  investigation  of  his  odd  combination  of  conserva¬ 
tism  and  bohemianism.  For  both  Upward  and  Waugh,  ‘belief  re-defines  action 
and  existence,  making  the  insignificant  significant’.  For  Isherwood,  homo- 

2  Group  Portrait,  by  Nicholas  Delbanco.  Faber,  pp.  224.  £8.95. 

3  The  Will  to  Believe:  Novelists  of  the  Nineteen- thirties ,  by  Richard  Johnstone.  OUP. 
pp.  viii  +  141.  £9.50. 
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sexuality  offers  the  means  of  belonging  to  a  group  while  retaining  a  sense  of 
difference  from  the  mass,  and  his  later  espousal  of  Vedenta  helps  to  resolve  the 
problems  of  evaluation  experienced  by  the  narrators  of  the  Berlin  novels. 
Orwell’s  scepticism  is  inseparable  from  a  desire  to  affirm  which  precipitates 
artistic  dishonesty  in  his  books  of  the  mid- 1 930s:  ‘In  no  other  thirties  novel  are 
the  novelist’s  disillusionment  and  his  need  to  believe  in  such  stark  opposition.’ 
Even  so,  as  Johnstone  concludes,  the  novels  which  now  seem  truest  to  the  time 
are  those  which  ‘reveal  a  readiness  to  confront  the  sheer  difficulty  of  it  all’.  His 
own  book  has  a  clarity  of  focus  which  enables  him  to  explore  the  difficulty 
more  effectively  than  Batchelor  or  Delbanco.  [J.S.] 

Problems  of  belief  and  definition  figure  in  the  collection  of  essays  on  The 
Socialist  Novel  in  Britain 4 5,  edited  by  H.  Gustav  Klaus,  but  it  is  principally  an 
attempt  to  recover  and  activate  ‘the  literary  heritage  of  the  working  class’,  so 
often  driven  underground  by  the  dominant  tradition.  Chapters  by  Martha 
Vicinus,  J.  M.  Rignall,  and  John  Goode  take  us  from  the  Chartist  fiction  of  the 
mid-century  to  the  work  of  Margaret  Harkness,  praised  by  Engels  in  the  1880s. 
The  flowering  of  the  socialist  novel  comes  in  1914,  with  a  new  self-assurance 
seen  most  clearly  in  The  Ragged  Trousered  Philanthropists.  Jack  Mitchell  has 
written  on  Tressell  before,  and  he  is  good  here  on  his  book  and  two  others 
published  the  same  year,  Patrick  MacGili’s  Children  of  the  Dead  End  and  John 
Macdougall  Hay’s  Gillespie.  Klaus’s  own  contribution,  on  some  neglected 
novels  of  the  early  1 920s,  like  several  others  here  has  the  disadvantage  that  the 
general  reader  is  unlikely  to  be  familiar  with  the  work  discussed,  though  the 
claims  made  for  these  obscure  alternatives  to  the  triumphs  of  modernism  are 
modest  enough.  Raymond  Williams  ranges  more  widely  in  his  chapter,  a 
strange  self-communing  over  the  criteria  and  the  possibilities  for  socialist 
fiction,  though  his  examples  are  restricted  to  certain  Welsh  novels.  In  an 
examination  of  the  language  of  the  working-class  novel  of  the  1930s,  Ramon 
Lopez  Ortega  argues  against  Leavis’s  view  of  the  ‘barren  decade’,  seeing  the 
best  writers  as  tapping  the  wealth  of  everyday  speech  while  drawing  fruitfully 
on  the  literary  tradition.  Ingrid  von  Rosenberg’s  ‘Militancy,  Anger  and  Resig¬ 
nation’  brings  us  to  the  1950s,  when  the  growing  power  and  ‘embourgeoise- 
ment’  of  the  working  class  are  reflected  in  the  novels  and  films  of  Alan  Sillitoe, 
Stan  Barstow,  David  Storey  and  others,  finally  more  successful  than  the 
specifically  socialist  productions  of  Jack  Lindsay  and  other  CP  writers. 
Kieman  Ryan’s  final  chapter,  one  of  the  best,  looks  to  the  future  with  the  work 
of  Mervyn  Jones,  Raymond  Williams,  and  John  Berger.  The  last  named  is  the 
most  ‘aesthetically  adventurous  and  experimental’,  and  doubts  about  the 
pattern-making  of  G  are  laid  to  rest  in  Pig  Earth,  where  the  possibilities  of 
popular  realist  narrative  are  ‘wonderfully  transformed’.  [J.S.] 

Gale  Research  Company  offers  a  guide  to  English  Literary  Journals 5  for 
1900-50.  Part  One  lists  alphabetically  135  or  so  journals,  with  notes  on 
prominent  contributors,  frequency,  and  general  character,  the  longest  entries 
(for  Criterion,  Scrutiny,  and  the  TES)  running  to  a  couple  of  pages.  Part  Two  is 
a  bibliography  of  general  references  and  comments  on  particular  journals. 

4  The  Socialist  Novel  in  Britain,  ed.  by  H.  Gustav  Klaus.  Harvester,  pp.  viii  -1-  190. 
£18.95. 

5  English  Literary  Journals  1900-1950:  A  Guide  to  Information  Sources,  ed.  by 
Michael  N.  Stanton.  Gale.  pp.  xvi  +  119.  $40. 
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There  are  twenty  entries  for  Scrutiny ,  but  one  is  a  little  surprised  to  find  none  of 
the  several  books  on  the  subject  which  have  appeared  since  1970.  Less 
substantial  than  it  might  have  been,  it  is  still  quite  useful  to  have  on  the  library 
shelf.  [J.S.] 

For  the  reader  of  contemporary  fiction  an  important  event  in  1982  was  the 
publication  of  the  third  edition  of  Contemporary  Novelists6,  now  completely 
revised  to  include  seventy  new  entries  and  several  hundred  new  or  amended 
essays.  The  format  remains  the  same.  Each  entry  contains  a  biography,  bib¬ 
liography,  location  of  Mss.,  a  list  of  critical  studies  of  the  author,  a  signed 
critical  essay  and,  in  some  cases,  comments  by  the  authors  on  their  own  work. 
The  latter  vary  enormously  in  size  and  degree  of  self-importance,  and  many 
have  not  been  updated  since  the  first  edition.  Some  authors  use  the  comment 
to  warn  the  reader  off  certain  approaches  (e.g.  Drabble  on  feminism)  or  even 
off  most  of  their  works  (Storm  Jameson).  Others  range  from  the  epigrammatic 
to  the  hermetic  or  the  verbose.  At  times  the  author’s  comments  and  the 
following  essay  create  interesting  effects  of  contrast,  as  when  John  Bowen’s 
lengthy  exposition  precedes  James  Gindin’s  comment  that  Bowen  has  always 
been  a  didactic  novelist.  However,  while  many  readers  will  use  the  book 
primarily  as  an  authoritative  reference  guide,  the  length  and  comprehensive 
quality  of  many  of  the  entries  come  close  to  that  of  the  critical  essay,  and  with  a 
few  exceptions,  the  general  level  of  analysis  is  high.  Some  six  hundred  living 
writers  are  included,  and  a  brief  appendix  considers  important  post-war  novel¬ 
ists  who  have  recently  died  (Farrell,  Scott,  Manning).  Jerome  Klinkowitz’s 
preface  implies  a  bias  towards  experimental  writers  but  in  fact  this  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  selection  which  includes  popular  authors  and  writers  of  genre 
fiction.  Only  novelists  with  a  certain  corpus  of  work  are  included  (hence  no 
Salman  Rushdie  or  Alastair  Gray)  but  there  appear  to  be  only  two  serious 
omissions,  Michael  Moorcock  and  George  MacDonald  Fraser. 

Paul  and  June  Schlueter7  have  produced  a  selective  bibliography  of  criticism 
of  some  eighty  British  novelists,  from  1900  to  1975.  In  general  the  selection  of 
material  is  judicious,  with  a  generous  representation  of  criticism  from  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century  and  an  attempt  to  include  examples  from  major 
critical  schools.  Inevitably  some  major  authors  are  omitted  (Farrell,  Scott, 
Berger)  while  space  is  occupied  by  the  lesser  known  (Gabriel  Fielding,  Nigel 
Dennis). 

Two  collections  of  interviews  with  contemporary  writers  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  both  concentrating  on  experimental  novelists.  Alan  Bums  and  Charles 
Sugnet8  record  twelve  interviews  with  contemporary  British  and  American 
novelists  which,  by  exploring  individual  working  methods,  aim  to  show  how  an 
author’s  ideas  generate  and  develop.  As  Charles  Sugnet  indicates  in  his  intro¬ 
duction  this  is  a  frank  attempt  to  correct  the  American  view  of  British  writing 
as  traditional  in  form  and  parochial  in  content.  The  interviews  with  B.  S. 
Johnson  and  Michael  Moorcock  are  particularly  interesting,  though  as  the 


6  Contemporary  Novelists ,  ed.  by  James  Vinson.  Third  edn.  Macmillan,  pp.  xviii  + 
750.  $30. 

7  The  English  Novel:  Twentieth  Century  Criticism.  Vol.  II:  Twentieth  Century  Novel¬ 
ists,  ed.  by  Paul  Schlueter  and  June  Schlueter.  Swallow,  pp.  xxxiii  +  380.  $30. 

8  The  Imagination  on  Trial,  ed.  by  Alan  Burns  and  Charles  Sugnet.  A&B  (1981). 
pp.  vi  4-  170.  £3.95. 
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discussions  range  over  several  years  from  1973  onwards  it  is  regrettable  that  no 
dates  are  given. 

Jackson  I.  Cope  and  Geoffrey  Green9  have  edited  a  somewhat  heterogene¬ 
ous  selection  of  interviews  with  and  essays  on  contemporary  novelists,  mostly 
American.  On  the  whole  this  is  a  singularly  unrewarding  volume,  with  the 
exception  of  a  theoretical  essay  by  Christine  Brooke-Rose  and  an  excellent 
essay  by  Robert  Alter  on  John  Fowles’s  Daniel  Martin,  a  work  which  Alter 
admits  is  flawed,  but  from  which  he  draws  perceptive  conclusions  on  the  nature 
of  Fowles’s  mimetic  power. 

In  The  Survival  of  the  Novel10  Neil  McEwan  also  sets  out  to  demolish  the 
myth  of  the  conservative,  insular,  nostalgic  British  novelist  who  wants  to  write 
premodemist  fiction.  In  separate  chapters  on  Fowles,  Iris  Murdoch,  Angus 
Wilson,  Kingsley  Amis,  Anthony  Powell,  L.  P.  Hartley,  and  William  Golding, 
McEwan  argues  that  among  the  best  contemporary  novelists  an  interesting 
relationship  w'ith  the  past  has  developed,  reflecting  the  irregular  and  un¬ 
systematic  conditions  of  change  in  English  society.  Always  readable,  clear,  and 
unpretentious,  McEwan  is  at  his  subtlest  when  investigating  the  intertextual 
overlapping  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  the  current  oversimplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Victorian  ethos,  and  the  contemporary  writer’s  creative  concern 
with  history. 

In  The  Uses  of  Fiction11  the  Open  University  Press  has  published  a  first-rate 
collection  of  essays  on  the  modern  British  novel.  General  issues  of  fictionality, 
individuality,  and  realism  are  tackled  first,  with  outstanding  essays  by  P.  N. 
Furbank  and  Jeremy  Hawthorn.  Robert  Weimann  contrasts  contemporary 
versions  of  fictionality  with  their  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  predeces¬ 
sors.  Graham  Martin  establishes  the  importance  in  the  novels  of  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence  of  social  class,  a  theme  also  pursued  by  Raymond  Williams,  discussing 
regionality  in  the  novel,  and  David  Craig  on  David  Storey.  Angus  Calder  offers 
a  strongly  argued  contribution  on  Grassic  Gibbon’s  Scots  Quair,  combining 
close  attention  to  the  narrative  voice  with  extended  historical  analysis,  in  order 
to  establish  that  the  diminution  of  Chris  Guthrie’s  role  reflects  the  exhaustion 
of  the  independent  peasant  tradition  in  Scotland.  The  opposition  between 
inner  and  outer  selves  in  the  writing  of  women  novelists  is  discussed  by  Cicely 
Palser,  using  American  examples.  Barbara  Hardy  analyses  the  affective  qual¬ 
ities  of  Woolf,  Douglas  Jefferson  highlights  the  profusion  of  fictional  play  in 
the  works  of  Iris  Murdoch,  and  Kenneth  Muir  outlines  the  general  strength  of 
Susan  Hill’s  fiction.  Kieman  Ryan  develops  Arnold  Kettle’s  sense  of  the 
conflicting  impulses  in  Nostromo,  a  novel  of  both  repression  and  revelation. 
Alistair  Stead  uses  Henry  Green’s  non-fiction  to  illuminate  names  and  naming 
in  his  works.  Miriam  Allott  analyses  the  pattern  of  irony  in  Greene’s  The 
Honorary  Consul,  a  pattern  created  by  Greene’s  use  of  fiction-within-fiction. 
Sylvere  Monod  discusses  Free  Fall  as  a  new  departure  in  Golding’s  career,  a 
novel  redeemed  from  pessimism  by  a  sense  of  compassion.  There  is,  in 


9  Novel  vs.  Fiction:  The  Contemporary  Reformation,  ed.  by  Jackson  I.  Cope  and 
Geoffrey  Green.  Pilgrim  (1981).  pp.  166.  $16.95. 

10  The  Survival  of  the  Novel:  British  Fiction  in  the  Later  Twentieth  Century,  by  Neil 
McEwan.  Macmillan  (1981).  pp.  ix  +  188.  £6.95. 

11  The  Uses  of  Fiction.  Essays  on  the  Modern  Novel  in  Honour  of  Arnold  Kettle,  ed.  by 
Douglas  Jefferson  and  Graham  Martin.  OpenU.  pp.  viii  +  296.  £12.95. 
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addition,  a  select  bibliography  of  the  writings  of  Arnold  Kettle,  to  whom  the 
volume  forms  a  splendid  tribute. 

Women  writers  continue  to  attract  separate  studies.  Thomas  F.  Staley12  has 
edited  ten  essays  on  contemporary  British  women  novelists,  all  of  uniformly 
high  standard.  While  not  especially  feminist  in  orientation  the  collection 
indicates  the  wealth  and  variety  of  contemporary  writing  by  women,  and 
argues  that  these  writers  demonstrate  a  more  complex  engagement  with  the 
social  and  economic  order  than  their  Victorian  predecessors.  Sydney  Janet 
Kaplan  discusses  the  movement  in  Doris  Lessing’s  novels  from  explorations  of 
the  feminine  consciousness  towards  more  universal  concerns.  Harry  J. 
Mooney  considers  the  historical  technique  of  Olivia  Manning’s  The  Balkan 
Trilogy.  For  Bernard  Benstock  the  novels  of  P.  D.  James  enlarge  the  social  and 
moral  frame  of  detective  fiction.  Gail  Cunningham  points  out  that  while 
Margaret  Drabble’s  literary  roots  are  in  the  nineteenth  century,  her  heroines 
form  a  complex  portrait  of  the  contemporary  woman.  William  McBrien  con¬ 
centrates  on  Muriel  Spark’s  style  in  relation  to  the  dandyism  of  an  earlier  era, 
and  Shari  Benstock  discusses  artistic  alienation  in  the  novels  of  Jennifer 
Johnston.  Barbara  Brothers  explores  the  theme  of  love  in  the  novels  of 
Barbara  Pym,  seen  here  as  subversive  of  romantic  paradigms.  Kingsley 
Widmer  detects  in  Iris  Murdoch  an  insistent  cerebral  delight  in  catching  out 
her  male  protagonists.  Darcy  O’Brien  applauds  Edna  O’Brien’s  sexual  frank¬ 
ness  while  regretting  the  sameness  of  her  works.  Rosemary  Jackson’s  close 
analysis  of  I’m  the  King  of  the  Castle,  among  other  novels,  admirably  vindicates 
her  claim  that  the  fiction  of  Susan  Hill  is  concerned  with  problems  of  female 
survival.  This  is  an  outstanding  essay  in  a  generally  good  collection. 

In  Lilith’s  Daughters 13  Barbara  Hill  Rigney  discusses  the  relationship 
between  feminist  literature  and  traditional  religion,  investigating  the  revision 
of  archetypal  figures  and  situations  (Christ,  Mary,  Eve,  the  Garden)  in  con¬ 
temporary  fiction  by  women  writers.  Most  of  the  writers  discussed  are  Ameri¬ 
can  but  Doris  Lessing  and  Margaret  Drabble  receive  some  attention. 
Drabble’s  Frances  Wingate  {The  Realms  of  Gold)  is  perceived  as  a  liberated 
Eve,  while  there  is  a  sensitive  exploration  of  the  image  of  the  garden  in 
Lessing’s  novels.  Brevity  is  a  virtue  of  this  study,  which  draws  intelligently  on 
other  recent  studies  of  feminism,  religion,  and  literature. 

Casey  Fredericks  turns  his  attention  to  biblical  matters  in  The  Future  of 
Eternity1*,  which  takes  as  its  point  of  departure  the  view  that  science  fiction  and 
fantasy  form  a  ‘new  mythology’.  The  author,  a  classicist  by  profession,  eluci¬ 
dates  the  influence  of  biblical,  classical  and  other  myths  without  reducing  the 
fiction  to  its  sources,  and  ranges  widely  over  the  fields  of  myth-theory,  history 
and  philosophy  of  science,  psychology,  and  narratology.  The  full  bibliography 
and  careful  attention  to  recent  developments  in  science-fiction  criticism, 
together  with  the  emphasis  upon  the  satirical,  humorous  and  anti¬ 
authoritarian  features  of  the  genre  make  this  an  exceptionally  lively  and 
informative  work. 

12  Twentieth  Century  Women  Novelists,  ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Staley.  Macmillan,  pp.  xvi  + 
224.  £20. 

13  Lilith’s  Daughters.  Women  and  Religion  in  Contemporary  Fiction,  by  Barbara  Hill 
Rigney.  UWisc.  pp.  xi  -I-  120.  £14.80. 

14  The  Future  of  Eternity:  Mythologies  of  Science  Fiction  and  Fantasy,  by  Casey 
Fredericks.  IndU.  pp.  xvi  +  229.  hb  £13.50,  pb  £5.97. 
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Fred  D.  Crawford  also  considers  sources  in  Mixing  Memory  and  Desire 15 
which  traces  echoes  of  The  Waste  Land  in  the  works  of  seventeen  novelists, 
moving  chronologically  from  the  early  impact  of  the  poem  (Ford,  Lawrence, 
Forster,  Huxley)  to  the  novelists  of  the  1930s  who  tend  to  subordinate  the 
poem  to  political  and  historical  purposes  (Waugh,  Orwell,  Hanley,  Powell)  or 
to  theological  ends  (C.  S.  Lewis,  Charles  Williams).  Technical  influences  are 
also  examined,  in  diction  (Green)  and  imagery  (isherwood,  John  Cowper 
Powys).  A  persuasive  case  is  made  for  the  influence  of  Eliot  on  Greene,  and 
two  chapters  consider  Murdoch’s  quarrel  with  Eliot’s  moralism,  and  the 
importance  of  the  poem  to  Anthony  Burgess.  Influence  studies  of  this  type  are 
beset  by  pitfalls,  most  of  which  Crawford  sidesteps  by  a  scrupulous  avoidance 
of  overgeneralization,  by  limiting  himself  to  unambiguous  cases,  and  by  clear 
presentation  (which  makes  his  new  account  of  Eliot’s  quarrel  with  Richard 
Aldington  particularly  useful). 

In  Offensive  Literature16  John  Sutherland  provides  a  calendar  of  events 
(mainly  trials)  from  1960  to  1982,  investigating  how  Britain  has  come  to  terms 
with  prohibited  or  ‘offensive’  literature.  Beginning  with  the  Lady  Chatterley’s 
Lover  trial  of  1960,  Sutherland  takes  the  reader  through  the  intricacies, 
absurdities,  and  turnabouts  of  censorship,  in  a  lucid  and  lively  manner. 
Chapters  are  devoted  to  Fanny  Hill,  Alexander  Trocchi’s  Cain’s  Book,  various 
periodicals,  drama,  sex  manuals,  government  reports,  and  the  feminist  view  of 
pornography,  among  others.  The  facts  are  presented  with  exceptional  clarity  in 
a  study  which  is  likely  to  prove  authoritative. 

There  appears  to  be  a  marked  decline  in  the  essay  of  general  interest,  and 
1982  was  no  exception.  In  the  autumn  number  of  CritQ  John  Schellenberger 
briefly  surveys  contemporary  novels  by  academics  about  the  life  of  academics, 
discussing  Amis,  David  Lodge,  Malcolm  Bradbury,  and  Tom  Sharpe.  Amis  is  a 
prime  focus  in  the  January  issue  of  ArielE,  where  Keith  Wilson  argues  that 
Jake’s  Thing  exemplifies  the  quiet  desperation  of  the  recent  British  novel, 
which  has  reached  a  state  of  self-willed  stasis.  This  tenuous  case  is  flimsily 
supported  by  references  to  Drabble  and  Burgess.  Lastly,  in  a  special  number  of 
YES  devoted  to  ‘Heroes  and  the  Heroic’,  Andrew  Rutherford  offers  a  general 
essay  on  war  novelists,  specifically  Susan  Hill,  David  Holbrook,  and  David 
Piper.  He  makes  the  point  that,  while  we  may  be  familiar  with  the  idea  that 
realistic  war  novels  challenge  traditional  conceptions  of  the  heroic,  we  may  be 
reluctant  to  admit  that  they  may  also  challenge  our  rejection  of  it. 


(b)  Individual  Authors:  1900-45 

‘It  is  wonderful  how  Professor  Kenner  can  keep  on  about  Ulysses’,  Professor 
Empson  begins  an  article  in  LRB,  but  1982  was  Joyce’s  centenary  and 
Joyceans  of  every  stamp  have  kept  on  about  all  aspects  of  his  work.  In  compari¬ 
son,  Virginia  Woolf  studies  have  perhaps  already  peaked,  although  there  was 
no  shortage  of  criticism  in  her  centenary  year,  and  the  Forster,  Lawrence,  and 
Conrad  industries  show  no  slackening  in  output.  Ford  Madox  Ford’s  claims  to 

15  Mixing  Memory  and  Desire.  ‘The  Waste  Land’  and  British  Novels,  by  Fred  D. 
Crawford.  PSU.  pp.  xii  +  172.  £14.10. 

16  Offensive  Literature:  Decensorship  in  Britain  1960-1982,  by  John  Sutherland. 
Junction,  pp.  207.  £5.95. 
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inclusion  in  their  company  become  more  insistent,  and  it  is  significant  that 
Penguin  have  re-issued  Memories  and  Impressions  and  Parade’s  End. 

Last  year’s  re-issue  of  A  Drama  in  Muslin  is  followed  by  an  essay  in  ELT 
where  Judith  Mitchell  discusses  Moore’s  novel  as  neither  naturalist  nor  sym¬ 
bolist,  but  unexpectedly  Victorian  in  its  narrative  strategy,  a  typical  ‘baggy 
monster’  after  the  formal  experiments  of  A  Mummer’s  Wife.  R.  Welch’s 
edition  of  The  Untilled  Field  and  The  Lake  (Wolfhound)  was  not  seen. 

Biographies  of  Conrad  continue  to  appear.  Although  Roger  Tennant17 
offers  no  new  facts  he  provides  a  readable,  middle-of-the-road  account  (he 
thinks,  for  example,  that  too  much  is  sometimes  made  of  Conrad’s  supposed 
‘betrayal’  of  Poland),  with  the  novelist  emerging  as  a  worrier  rather  than  the 
more  neurotic  individual  of  some  previous  portraits.  Tennant’s  enthusiasm  for 
‘the  greatest  writer  in  the  English  language’  is  never  in  doubt,  and  he  often  uses 
the  fiction  to  document  the  life.  Believing  literary  criticism  too  important  to  be 
left  to  the  critics,  he  plumps  for  Lord  Jim  and  Heart  of  Darkness  as  the  best 
books.  In  Lord  Jim  we  see  ‘the  two  halves  of  Conrad’s  soul’,  perhaps  deriving 
from  his  father  and  his  uncle,  while  the  affirmation  at  the  close  of  Victory 
comes  too  late  to  carry  conviction. 

We  meet  more  sophisticated  criticism  in  Daniel  Schwarz’s  study  of  the  later 
fiction18,  which  carries  on  from  his  earlier  book  on  Conrad.  He  dissents  from 
Thomas  Moser’s  picture  of  achievement  and  decline  and  from  John  Palmer’s 
view  of  the  late  works  as  thin  and  allegorical.  His  preferred  terminology  is 
Freudian:  in  The  Secret  Sharer,  for  instance,  Leggatt’s  adult  ego  is  created  ‘by 
appeasing  the  contradictory  demands  of  the  id  and  the  superego’.  He  meets 
Palmer’s  objections  by  stressing  Conrad’s  responsiveness  to  the  mood  of  the 
times.  The  London  of  Chance  is  not  just  a  background  to  romance;  the  novel’s 
true  subject  is  ‘delayed  sexual  maturity  in  a  repressive  culture’.  He  argues  for 
The  Rover  as  a  ‘bold,  minor  masterpiece’,  and  sees  Lingard  in  The  Rescue 
achieving  a  moral  stature  matched  by  none  of  Conrad’s  previous  heroes. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  sense  of  strain  as  Schwarz’s  judgement  conflicts  with  his 
desire  to  prosecute  his  case,  but  there  is  some  useful  commentary  on  the  less 
familiar  works. 

Cedric  Watts  makes  the  most  of  his  opportunities  in  his  book  on  Conrad19 
for  the  Longman  Preface  series.  At  the  opening  of  Part  One,  on  the  writer  and 
his  setting,  he  proposes  the  ‘homo  duplex’  as  his  theme,  and  the  contradictions 
and  oppositions  within  the  writer  and  his  work  are  stressed  throughout.  Inevi¬ 
tably  the  ‘cultural  background’  involves  almost  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  Watts  has  a  good  eye  for  relevance  and  a  pleasantly  direct  style. 
His  particular  emphases  appear:  Poland  looms  large,  Ford  Madox  Ford  rather 
small,  and  Cunninghame  Graham  is  given  the  credit  for  the  ‘new  incisiveness’ 
of  Conrad’s  political  thinking  in  Nostromo.  In  discussing  the  work  he  revives 
his  idea  of  Conrad’s  ‘janiformity’,  and  gives  instances  of  the  ‘pressure  towards 
paradox’  in  the  novels.  He  analyses  in  detail  selected  cruxes  -  among  them 
Jim’s  jump,  Kurtz’s  dying  words,  and  the  relationship  between  Leggatt  and  the 

17  Joseph  Conrad:  A  Biography,  by  Roger  Tennant.  Sheldon  (1981).  pp.  x  +  276 
£12.50. 

18  Conrad:  The  Later  Fiction,  by  Daniel  R.  Schwarz.  Macmillan,  pp.  xv  +  271.  £24. 

19  A  Preface  to  Conrad,  by  Cedric  Watts.  Longman,  pp.  xiv  +  192;  25  illus.  hb  £5.95, 
pb  £3.95. 
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narrator  in  ‘The  Secret  Sharer’  -  always  intelligently;  but  he  reserves  his  most 
extended  discussion  for  Nostromo,  where  Conrad  succeeds  in  inducing  ‘a 
complex  moral  and  political  therapy  in  the  reader’.  Victory  is  discussed  as 
‘ludicrously  heavy-handed  allegory’,  and  there  are  patches  of  ‘second  rate 
waffling  Conradese’  even  in  Heart  of  Darkness.  This  Preface  is  definitely 
recommended,  and  not  only  for  the  uninitiated. 

One  can  be  less  positive  about  Jacques  Darras’s  Conrad  and  the  West20.  The 
blurb  promises  something  ‘quite  different’  from  English  Conrad  criticism,  but 
given  the  rapid  inroads  made  here  by  French-derived  structuralist  approaches 
this  is  scarcely  true,  and  if  Darras’s  angle  is  new  it  often  seems  obtuse. 
Matching  Conrad’s  discreet  dissimulation  with  relentless  word-play  of  his  own, 
his  thesis  is  that  in  effect  colonialism  is  being  deconstructed.  The  ‘colonial 
imposture’  of  Heart  of  Darkness  forms  the  centre  of  the  book,  with  the  ivory  as 
a  fraudulent  image  of  the  Grail  and  Kipling’s  world  turned  upside  down.  The 
text  is  divided  in  two,  ‘like  a  forked  tongue’.  The  final  three  chapters  provide 
an  analysis  of  the  Western  viewpoint,  ‘haunted  by  a  negative  and  deathlike 
presence  which  [Conrad’s]  irony  has  the  role  of  revealing  in  all  its  excessive 
manifestations’.  Leaving  aside  the  manner  of  Darras’s  argument,  the  matter  is 
not  without  substance. 

Conrad’s  relations  with  colonialism  provoke  a  number  of  articles  in  this 
year’s  Conradiana.  Robert  D.  Hamner  provides  a  ten-page  bibliography  on 
the  subject,  while  Hunt  Hawkins  mounts  a  defence  of  Heart  of  Darkness 
against  those  like  Chinua  Achebe  who  have  called  Conrad  a  ‘bloody  racist’.  A 
much  subtler  consideration  of  the  whole  case  comes  from  the  Ugandan  writer, 
Peter  Nazareth,  writing  without  any  of  Darras’s  obfuscation  to  show  how  the 
telling  of  the  story  erodes  the  inherited  racist  framework.  In  comparison,  he 
argues,  V.  S.  Naipaul’s  A  Bend  in  the  River  tells  less  of  the  truth  about  Africa, 
the  author  remaining  trapped  within  his  own  assumptions. 

Support  for  Achebe  comes  in  an  essay  in  CLAJ  where  Susan  L.  Blake 
dismisses  any  ironical  distance  between  Conrad  and  Marlow:  both  see  colonial 
exploitation  redeemed  by  the  idea.  For  her  the  problem  is  how  to  read  a  book 
whose  tendency  one  disapproves  of,  and  she  solves  it  by  pairing  Conrad’s  text 
with  Ousmane  Sembene’s  God’s  Bits  of  Wood.  Studying  the  two  together, 
students  will  understand  how  social  values  shape  literary  techniques,  with 
Sembene’s  ‘outer-directedness’  freeing  him  from  the  Westerner’s  pessimism. 
The  connection  between  faith  and  scepticism  is  examined  by  Rolf  P.  Lessenich 
(i Conradiana )  with  some  new  terminology  but  familiar  conclusions:  Marlow  is 
saved  from  Kurtz’s  inner-directed  pursuit  of  the  truth  by  his  commitment  to 
external  obstacles.  The  impact  of  the  primitive  world  on  the  Western  mind 
figures  in  two  other  pieces  in  Conradiana.  In  the  first  Todd  G.  Willy  uses 
Durkheim’s  1 897  study  of  suicide  to  argue  that  it  engages  Conrad  as  a  sociolog¬ 
ical  rather  than  a  psychological  phenomenon.  Even  Kurtz  and  Jim  can  be  seen 
as  suicides  of  ‘New  Imperialism’.  Sanford  Pinsker  shows  how  Conrad’s  com¬ 
plex  understanding  of  his  ‘natives’  allows  them  to  act  as  dramatic  foils  for  the 
protagonists  in  a  number  of  stories,  with  Kurtz  revealing  the  monsters  in  the 
European  heart  while  the  natives  exhibit  a  kind  of  grace  under  pressure. 

The  other  main  topic  in  Conradiana  is  Conrad’s  indebtedness  to  French 

20  Conrad  and  the  West:  Signs  of  Empire,  by  Jacques  Darras,  trans.  by  Anne  Luyat  and 
Jacques  Darras.  Macmillan,  pp.  vi  +  158.  £17.50. 
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language  and  literature,  with  Yves  Hervouet  continuing  the  pioneering  work 
of  Paul  Kirschner  in  a  number  of  articles.  In  one  of  them  he  demonstrates  with 
a  wealth  of  detail  Conrad’s  borrowings  from  Maupassant,  particularly  when 
faced  with  the  ‘uncongenial  subject’,  and  in  another  the  effect  of  Anatole 
France  and  even  Rousseau  and  Racine  in  Under  Western  Eyes.  A  third  con¬ 
cludes  his  examination  of  specifically  linguistic  influences,  listing  words  and 
phrases  which  Conrad  habitually  used  in  their  French  sense.  Conrad’s  exor¬ 
cism  of  the  ghost  of  Flaubert  is  the  subject  of  an  essay  by  Lawrence  Thornton  in 
the  spring  number  of  CompL.  Drawing  on  Georges  Poulet  and  Harold  Bloom, 
he  argues  that  by  discovering  his  ‘aboriginal  self’  in  Youth,  Conrad  found  at 
once  a  style  and  a  point  of  view,  abandoning  Flaubert’s  irony  for  Marlow’s 
speculative  hesitations. 

Other  items  in  Conradiana  include  two  essays  on  Conrad’s  reception  in 
Russia  between  1912  and  1980  by  Eugene  Steele,  who  gives  full  bibliographi¬ 
cal  details  of  his  rehabilitation,  and  three  newly  discovered  letters  to  fellow 
Pole  Wincenty  Lutoslawski,  introduced  and  translated  by  Jerzy  Illg,  which 
further  document  his  feelings  about  the  ‘Country  of  Remembrances’  as  he  calls 
it.  W.  R.  Martin  defends  Conrad’s  management  of  narration  against  com¬ 
plaints  of  ‘gross  violation  of  the  point  of  view’,  saying  sensible  if  unremarkable 
things  about  The  Nigger  of  the  ‘Narcissus’  and  Heart  of  Darkness,  while  John 
Lester  has  a  brief  note  on  a  possible  source  for  Kurtz  in  Captain  Rom,  a  station 
commander  who  decorated  his  flower  beds  with  severed  heads.  In  ‘The  Secret 
Sharer’,  R.  D.  Madison  tells  us,  the  manoeuvre  executed  by  the  captain  was  not 
tacking  but  ‘boxhauling’. 

Elsewhere  Elizabeth  Langland  discusses  Nostromo  along  with  Barchester 
Towers  ( CritI )  as  novels  where  society  is  the  formal  protagonist  and  not  simply 
an  external  force  acting  on  the  hero.  Her  distinction  between  society  and  the 
individuals  who  form  it  is  not  always  easy  to  grasp,  but  the  comparison  helps  to 
clarify  the  nature  of  our  engagement  with  these  texts.  Cedric  Watts  appears 
again  in  CritQ,  writing  on  ‘Conrad’s  covert  plots  and  transtextual  narrators’. 
Some  of  the  argument  overlaps  with  his  Preface  book,  but  there  is  extended 
discussion  of  Almayer’s  Folly  as  subtler  than  has  generally  been  recognized. 
The  problematic  relationship  between  language  and  reality  in  Heart  of  Dark¬ 
ness  is  examined  by  Marjorie  Berger  ( ELT ),  who  suggests  that  even  Kurtz’s 
final  cry  may  indicate  not  a  truth  but  simply  a  convincing  performance. 

The  colonial  fiction  of  Kipling  and  Conrad  is  the  subject  of  a  book  by 
John  A.  McClure21.  He  admits  at  the  outset  that  the  aesthetic  dimension  is  not 
his  main  concern  and  inevitably  finds  fault  with  their  understanding  of  the  political 
issues  involved,  though  Conrad  emerges  as  much  the  better  equipped  to  deal 
with  them.  Taking  Kipling  first,  a  biographical  sketch  drawing  on  studies  of  the 
authoritarian  personality  by  Erich  Fromm  and  Theodor  Adorno  suggests  why 
the  writer  was  unable  to  imagine  morally  palatable  solutions  to  the  problems 
he  brilliantly  presents.  Detachment  and  the  right  kind  of  education  are  advo¬ 
cated,  though  in  The  Jungle  Book  the  impulses  of  the  maimed  author  seem  to 
poison  the  spirit  of  the  psychologically  healthy  hero.  Even  in  Kim,  ‘Kipling’s 
richest  dream’,  he  leaves  out  the  elements  that  trouble  him  (in  effect,  the  true 
history  of  Indian  nationalism)  rather  than  achieving  genuine  reconciliation. 

21  Kipling  and  Conrad:  The  Colonial  Fiction,  by  John  A.  McClure.  Harvard  pp  182 
£16.50. 
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Conrad  is  much  more  aware  of  the  dangers  of  the  ‘dreaming  colonialist.’,  and 
his  personal  history  gives  him  a  different  perspective  on  imperialism.  Much  of 
what  McClure  says  overlaps  with  Darras’s  account,  but  the  argument  is  more 
straightforward.  Nostromo  constitutes  a  substantiated  charge  against  colonial¬ 
ism,  but  Conrad’s  lack  of  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  subject  races  for  self-rule 
distorts  his  reading  of  the  situation.  Granted  the  author’s  chosen  emphasis,  this 
is  a  stimulating  book. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  Kipling  and  Conrad  in  James  Harrison’s  well-judged 
introduction  to  the  former22.  Kipling  ‘doesn’t  seem  to  trust  his  art  sufficiently 
to  say  all  that  must  be  said’,  yet  he  has  given  us  a  handful  of  good  stories  and 
one  of  the  world’s  most  engaging  novels  of  childhood.  It  is  the  ‘non-judging’ 
quality  of  Kim  that  distinguishes  it,  and  in  the  early  tales  there  is  a  greater 
distance  between  author  and  narrator  than  some  commentators  allow.  Obliged 
to  cover  all  aspects  of  Kipling  (there  are  chapters  on  the  life  and  on  the  poetry), 
Harrison  still  finds  space  for  extended  discussion  of  the  best  work.  This  is  a 
well-written  and  accurate  assessment  of  Kipling’s  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
Kipling,  Hardy,  and  Rider  Haggard  are  brought  together  in  a  mainly  bio¬ 
graphical  essay  by  Harold  Orel  ( ELT ).  Though  the  writer  Cleever  in  Kipling’s 
‘A  Conference  of  the  Powers’  is  based  on  Hardy,  and  they  have  a  number  of 
interests  in  common,  Orel  suggests  very  little  direct  literary  influence.  More 
ambitious  is  an  essay  by  D.  M.  E.  Roskies  ( English )  tracing  parallels  between 
Freud’s  Civilisation  and  Its  Discontents  and  Kipling’s  later  stories.  The  artist’s 
intuitive  understanding  of  neurasthenic  personalities  rivals  the  scientist’s,  he 
believes,  and  there  are  useful  analyses  of  ‘Mary  Postgate’  and  ‘The  Brushwood 
Boy’.  Writing  of  the  stories  in  Debits  and  Credits,  Lisa  A.  F.  Lewis  (ELT) 
proposes  thematic  and  metaphoric  links  between  them  which  make  the  whole 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts,  basing  her  theory  on  a  detailed  reading  of 
‘The  Enemies  to  Each  Other’.  Robert  Moss’s  Rudyard  Kipling  and  the  Fiction 
of  Adolescence  (Macmillan)  was  not  seen. 

William  J.  Scheick  (ELT)  prints  sixteen  letters  from  H.  G.  Weils  to  Arnold 
Bennett  missed  from  Harris  Wilson’s  edition.  Mostly  trivial,  they  come  from 
the  years  1901-29.  John  R.  Reed’s  The  Natural  History  of  H.  G.  Wells 
(OhioU)  was  not  seen.  Nor  was  George  Jefferson’s  Edward  Garnett:  A  Life  in 
Literature  (Cape). 

Bennett  himself  is  the  subject  of  an  essay  by  Gloria  G.  Fromm  (Novel), 
tracing  his  literary  reputation  and  the  ways  in  which  received  ideas  about  the 
man  obscure  our  view  of  the  artist.  Virginia  Woolf  could  not  reach  him,  she 
suggests,  because  they  were  too  similar,  both  preoccupied  by  ‘the  utter  pre¬ 
cariousness  of  ordinary  existence’,  the  abyss  beneath  the  everyday  world. 
Bennett’s  habits  of  observation  are  a  defence  against  it,  and  she  has  some 
illuminating  things  to  say  about  The  Old  Wives’  Tale  and  its  relationship  with 
Buried  Alive  and  The  Matador  of  the  Five  Towns,  though  her  attempts  to 
include  the  circumstances  of  Bennett’s  death  within  her  overall  thesis  are  less 
convincing. 

Best  of  the  books  on  Ford  Madox  Ford  is  by  Thomas  C.  Moser23,  belatedly  to 
hand.  His  title  reflects  the  biographical  emphasis  of  his  commentary,  his  sense 

22  Rudyard  Kipling,  by  James  Harrison.  Twayne.  pp.  173.  £12.50. 

23  The  Life  in  the  Fiction  of  Ford  Madox  Ford,  by  Thomas  C.  Moser.  Princeton  (1980). 
pp.  xviii  +  349.  £15.90. 
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of  Ford’s  personal  affairs  ‘energizing  and  shaping’  the  work.  Relying  largely  on 
Mizener  but  making  good  use  of  Olive  Garnett’s  diary,  he  traces  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  pedigree  of  Ford’s  concept  of  passion  in  his  opening  chapter, 
‘Death  and  Love’.  The  women  in  Ford’s  life  are  all  here  (to  provide  a  ‘bio¬ 
graphical  gloss’  on  some  of  the  more  torrid  scenes  in  the  fiction)  and  the  crucial 
relationships  with  Conrad  and  Arthur  Marwood.  A  Freudian  reading  of  the 
early  memories  leads  to  consideration  of  Ford’s  various  escape  routes,  particu¬ 
larly  his  creation  of  fictional  doubles.  After  Marwood’s  death  in  1916  Ford  was 
free  to  imitate  him,  hence  the  ‘incredible  perfection’  of  the  hero  of  Parade’s 
End ,  the  fundamental  weakness  of  the  tetralogy.  A  fantastic  re-arrangement  of 
the  events  of  Ford’s  early  history  informs  much  of  the  later  work,  but  in  The 
Good  Soldier,  the  contradictions  within  his  own  personality,  his  debt  to 
Conrad,  even  his  agoraphobia,  all  come  together  to  produce  a  masterpiece. 
Not  all  readers  will  readily  accept  Moser’s  psycho-analysing,  but  his  specu¬ 
lations  are  consistently  stimulating  and  the  book  has  something  of  Ford’s 
own  passion. 

One  of  the  novels  discussed  in  Moser’s  chapter  on  the  double  novels  as  ‘his 
final,  if  modest,  fictional  triumph’,  is  re-issued  with  an  introduction  by  C.  H. 
Sisson24.  Whether  or  not  one  agrees  that  The  Rash  Act  is  more  deeply  serious 
than  Parade’s  End  (and  to  be  honest,  Henry  Martin’s  impressionistic  reveries 
do  become  tedious)  the  novel  certainly  deserves  to  be  better  known. 

Henry  James’s  influence  on  The  Good  Soldier  is  the  subject  of  an  essay  by 
Kathryn  C.  Rentz  in  ELT,  where  she  examines  his  adaptation  of  the  master  to 
his  own,  more  radical,  purposes.  In  convincing  detail  she  suggests  similarities 
and  differences,  the  disruptions  of  Ford’s  novel  leaving  the  reader  ‘disturbingly 
empty-handed’  in  comparison  with  the  conclusion  of  any  of  James’s  stories. 
Writing  on  the  same  novel  in  ELT,  Diane  Stockmar  Bonds  investigates  the 
role  of  the  narrator,  arguing  that  Dowell  embarks  on  his  story  as  a  means  of 
escaping  awareness,  only  to  find  his  narrative  techniques  forcing  understand¬ 
ing  on  him.  She  makes  her  rather  limited  point  by  following  up  two  of  his 
digressions,  the  story  of  Peire  Vidal  and  the  anecdote  of  Uncle  Hurlbird’s 
world  cruise.  The  reliability  of  Dowell  is  the  point  at  issue  in  John  Reichert’s 
retelling  of  The  Good  Soldier  in  SNNTS.  After  all,  he  argues,  we  have  only  his 
word  for  it  that  Florence  committed  adultery  or  suicide.  Even  her  weak  heart 
may  be  genuine,  Leonora  is  scarcely  a  disinterested  witness,  Dowell  had 
motive  enough  for  her  murder,  though  the  critics  (referred  to  throughout  as 
‘Dowell’s  friends’)  refuse  to  give  poor  Florence  a  hearing.  This  is  an  entertain¬ 
ing  piece,  though  readers  may  feel  they  have  enough  problems  already  without 
looking  for  more.  On  the  other  hand,  an  essay  by  Gene  M.  Moore  ( TCL )  which 
sets  out  to  take  Ford  more  seriously  as  a  social  historian  than  has  usually  been 
the  case,  and  to  show  how  he  changed  during  the  war  years,  gives  us  quite  a 
conventional  reading  of  Parade’s  End.  True,  the  tetralogy  can  be  read  as  ‘the 
saga  of  how  it  takes  an  entire  war  to  budge  a  Tory’,  but  this  does  not  get  us 
much  beyond  what  is  obvious  in  the  books  themselves. 

Originally  put  together  to  commemorate  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  Ford’s 
death,  the  collection  of  essays  edited  by  Sondra  J.  Stang25  for  the  most  part 
prints  pieces  written  for  the  occasion,  though  Graham  Greene’s  introductions 

24  The  Rash  Act,  by  Ford  Madox  Ford,  intro,  by  C.  H.  Sisson.  Carcanet.  pp.  348.  £6.95. 

25  The  Presence  of  Ford  Madox  Ford,  ed.  and  intro,  by  Sondra  J.  Stang.  PSU  (1981). 
pp.  xxxiii  +  245;  19  illus.  $20. 
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to  the  Bodley  Head  edition  are  included,  and  Allen  Tate’s  appreciation  of  ‘the 
last  great  European  man  of  letters’  is  made  up  of  scattered  essays  published 
before  his  own  death.  Contributions  suggest  the  range  of  Ford’s  achievement, 
with  Alison  Lurie’s  discussion  of  the  fairy  tales  for  children,  and  L.  L.  Farrar 
Jr’s  fruitful  examination  of  the  war-time  propaganda  books  written  when  Ford 
was  working  on  The  Good  Soldier.  That  novel  is  the  subject  of  a  charac¬ 
teristically  subtle  essay  by  Denis  Donoghue,  which  finds  the  unity  of  the  tale  in 
the  teller,  rather  than  in  the  facts  he  recites.  Like  Ford  himself,  Dowell 
transforms  contingency  into  personal  style:  ‘he  converted  despair  into  scruple’. 
The  story  is  best  seen  in  relation  to  the  oral  tale,  with  Fate  rather  than  Society 
as  the  enemy,  the  pathos  of  the  book  deriving  from  the  fact  that  the  Byronic 
passion  to  which  Dowell  appeals  is  outmoded  in  the  modern  world.  For  Roger 
Sale,  in  an  essay  linking  The  Good  Soldier  and  Parade’s  End,  ‘saving  the  good 
soldier’s  hide  is  what  the  book  turns  out  to  be  really  about’,  with  the  women  to 
blame  and  Ford’s  vindictiveness  transferred  to  Dowell.  Like  Moser  he  refers  to 
the  tangled  biographical  background  behind  this  ‘poisoned  book’,  preferring 
the  more  relaxed  world  of  the  tetralogy,  and  particularly  Some  Do  Not,  written 
when  Ford’s  relations  with  Stella  Bowen  were  at  their  best.  Andrew  Lytle’s 
‘partial  reading’  of  Parade’s  End  devotes  too  much  space  to  summarizing  the 
work,  surely  no  longer  necessary,  but  William  Gass’s  enthusiasm  goes  a  long 
way  towards  persuading  us  that  the  Fifth  Queen  is  unjustly  neglected.  C.  H. 
Sisson’s  case  for  the  seminal  importance  of  The  Critical  Attitude  is  also 
included,  together  with  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  Ford  as  literary  critic 
by  William  H.  Pritchard.  Like  Randall  Jarrell,  Ford  was  at  his  best  when 
extolling  the  virtues  of  those  writers  he  most  admired.  Edward  Krickel  looks  at 
his  career  as  editor,  and  Edward  Naumberg  Jr  reveals  some  items  from  his 
collection  of  Fordiana,  among  them  a  contribution  to  a  1912  conference  on 
women’s  suffrage  and  four  letters  to  Conrad  written  from  the  trenches  in  1 9 1 6 . 
There  are  also  an  unpublished  children’s  story,  an  early  version  of  a  chapter 
from  Some  Do  Not,  and  poems  by  Howard  Nemerov  and  Richard  Howard, 
while  the  second  part  of  the  volume  is  given  over  to  memories  and  impressions 
of  those  w'ho  knew  Ford,  the  most  substantial  of  them  an  interview  with  Janice 
Biala,  his  companion  during  the  last  decade  of  his  life. 

The  full  title  of  Gillian  E.  Hanscombe’s  study  of  Dorothy  Richardson26 
indicates  her  approach  to  Pilgrimage,  where  the  author  is  seen  attempting  to 
resolve  the  conflict  between  ‘personhood’  and  ‘womanhood’  which  lies  at  the 
centre  of  her  perception  of  the  world.  The  search  for  identity  and  style  go  hand 
in  hand  as  Richardson  records  ‘the  gestalt  of  her  life’.  There  is  sensitive 
analysis  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  author’s  identification  with  the 
heroine  so  that  the  only  frame  of  reference  allowed  by  the  text  is  ‘reality’  itself, 
and  detailed  discussion  of  the  struggle  towards  a  truly  feminine  sentence.  Her 
inability  to  identify  with  the  usual  female  roles  in  real  life  is  resolved  by 
marriage  to  a  man  fifteen  years  her  junior  and  in  the  novel  Miriam  brings 
together  Amabel  and  Shatov  like  an  artist  manipulating  her  materials.  Hans- 
combe  makes  good  use  of  Richardson’s  journalism  and  letters  (one  from  the 
‘real-life’  Amabel  speaks  of  her  ‘self-protective  ruthlessness’)  and  there  is 
valuable  bibliographical  information.  Hanscombe’s  feminist  concerns  go  along 
with  intelligent  examination  of  syntax  and  imagery,  and  although  one 

26  The  Art  of  Life:  Dorothy  Richardson  and  the  Development  of  Feminist  Conscious¬ 
ness,  by  Gillian  E.  Hanscombe.  Owen.  pp.  200.  £12. 
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sometimes  feels,  as  with  Pilgrimage  itself,  that  the  issues  are  spread  a  little  thin, 
no  admirer  of  that  novel  should  miss  this  book. 

There  is  a  substantial  essay  by  John  Coates  ( ELT)  on  the  intellectual  context 
of  Chesterton’s  view  of  the  grotesque,  following  the  debate  back  to  Hegel  and 
Victor  Hugo’s  Preface  to  Cromwell  to  describe  the  subsequent  movement  from 
Ruskin  to  Santayana  as  ‘nothing  less  than  the  drying  up  of  interest  in  a  whole 
category  of  art  and  experience’.  Taking  issue  with  Pater,  Chesterton  elaborates 
his  own  conception  in  his  writings  on  Browning  and  Dickens,  though  in  his 
later  work  there  is  a  shift  away  from  the  emphasis  on  creative  energy  to  a  more 
troubling  ambiguity,  seen  for  example  in  The  Man  Who  Was  Thursday.  The 
only  issue  of  The  Chesterton  Review  I  was  able  to  see  was  devoted  to  Eric  Gill. 
Chesterton  trained  at  the  Slade  and  began  his  career  as  an  art  critic,  and  two  of 
his  reviews  of  books  by  Gill  are  included  here,  together  with  a  letter  of  thanks 
from  the  author. 

Alzina  Stone  Dale’s  The  Outline  of  Sanity:  A  Biography  ofG.  K.  Chesterton 
(Eerdmanns)  was  not  seen,  nor  was  William  Buchan’s  John  Buchan:  A 
Memoir  (B&E).  A  second  volume  of  The  Best  Short  Stories  of  John  Buchan 
edited  by  D.  Daniell  (Joseph)  has  been  published. 

Barbara  Rosecrance  justifies  her  study  of  Forster’s  narrative  vision27  by- 
arguing  that  we  read  his  novels  for  the  pleasure  of  contact  with  the  commenting 
author  rather  than  the  sometimes  limited  characters  and  plots.  Offering  a  ‘new 
interpretation’  she  connects  Howards  End  more  closely  with  A  Passage  to 
India  than  is  usually  the  case,  drawing  parallels  between  the  Oniton  episode 
and  the  Marabar  Caves,  and  between  Mrs  Wilcox  and  Mrs  Moore,  the  ‘existen¬ 
tial  impasse’  of  the  later  novel  already  reached  though  the  narrative  voice 
strains  to  deny  it.  Giving  a  chapter  to  each  of  the  novels,  she  focuses  on  some  of 
the  central  problems,  and  she  is  able  to  see  how  the  narrator  in  Where  Angels 
Fear  to  Tread  tends  to  take  on  Philip’s  aestheticizing  flaw  to  the  detriment  of 
the  ending,  and  how  The  Longest  Journey ,  while  ‘the  most  alive’  of  Forster’s 
books,  is  wrecked  by  the  lack  of  control  over  his  attitude  to  Rickie.  In  A  Room 
with  a  View,  where  dialogue  predominates,  the  novel  seems  less  complex 
because  the  narrative  presence  is  overshadowed;  it  represents  a  symbolic 
moment  of  near  perfection  which  could  not  last.  Maurice  and  some  of  the  short 
stories  clarify  Forster’s  inability  to  resolve  his  inner  contradiction  between  love 
and  sexuality.  In  his  last  novel,  the  narrative  voice  is  at  its  most  authoritative 
and  persuasive,  but  it  is  also  ‘somber  and  impersonal’;  unity  involves  with¬ 
drawal  from  human  concerns,  and  the  final  position  can  only  be  seen  as 
‘coherent  pessimism’.  If  less  new  than  she  claims,  Rosecrance’s  book  can  still 
be  strongly  recommended. 

Rosecrance  is  also  one  of  the  contributors  to  a  rather  disappointing  collec¬ 
tion  of  papers  from  the  1979  Montreal  conference28.  Some  distinguished 
Forsterians  were  present,  but  perhaps  inevitably  talking  to  each  other  rather 
than  the  general  reader.  In  her  introduction,  Judith  Scherer  Herz  notes  that 
Forster’s  comedy,  his  use  of  ‘finely  tuned  laughter’  as  a  ‘tool  of  moral  analysis’, 
has  been  insufficiently  discussed,  and  the  pieces  that  follow  are  mostly  devoted 
to  the  later  books.  Scholarship  of  course  need  not  be  dull,  and  Elizabeth 

27  Forster’s  Narrative  Vision,  by  Barbara  Rosecrance.  CornU.  pp.  250.  £18. 

28  E.  M.  Forster:  Centenary  Revaluations,  ed.  by  Judith  Scherer  Herz  and  Robert  K. 
Martin.  Macmillan,  pp.  xiii  +  337.  £20. 
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Heine’s  description  of  her  work  on  the  Abinger  edition  of  Passage  and  Arctic 
Summer  makes  fascinating  reading,  while  Philip  Gardner’s  examination  of  the 
typescripts  of  the  three  versions  of  Maurice  has  its  interest  in  showing  the 
evolution  of  the  novel.  Linda  Hutcheon  looks  at  music  in  the  critical  writings  of 
Forster,  Fry,  and  Charles  Mauron,  and  Robert  K.  Martin  gives  convincing 
instances  of  Forster’s  use  of  Pater  in  The  Longest  Journey  and  Pharos  and 
Pharillon.  P.  N.  Furbank  sketches  in  Forster’s  philosophy,  seeing  it  centred  on 
a  proposition  from  Howards  End :  ‘Death  destroys  a  man;  the  idea  of  Death 
saves  him.’  Defending  his  earlier  point  that  G.  E.  Moore’s  idealism  was  not  so 
influential  against  S.  P.  Rosenbaum’s  counterargument,  he  agrees  that  The 
Longest  Journey  is  a  systematically  worked-out  philosophical  novel,  but  less  a 
refutation  of  idealism  than  a  demonstration  of  the  damaging  effects  of  mono¬ 
gamous  love.  Rosenbaum  himself  places  Aspects  of  the  Novel  in  its  context, 
showing  that  Forster  was  only  an  ambivalent  formalist,  though  he  did  tend  to 
see  art  ahistorically,  and  going  on  to  consider  some  of  the  critics  referred  to  in 
Aspects  and  finally  suggesting  a  comparison  with  A  Room  of  One’s  Own. 
Wilfred  Stone  writes  on  Forster’s  social  philosophy,  his  defence  of  ‘softness’  in 
his  own  brand  of  ‘subversive  individualism’,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  Hun¬ 
garian  novelist  George  Konrad’s  position  in  harsher  political  circumstances. 
Rosecrance’s  paper  on  Passage  pursues  the  arguments  of  her  book,  and  the 
role  of  the  narrator  is  also  the  subject  of  Paul  R.  Rivenberg’s  and  Elizabeth 
Garrett’s  pieces  on  Howards  End.  Rivenberg  parallels  the  narrative  manner 
with  that  in  Forster’s  essays,  while  Barrett,  more  interestingly,  concentrates  on 
the  relationship  between  the  two  sisters,  seeing  their  reconciliation  as  the 
turning  point  of  the  book.  Maurice  is  the  occasion  for  essays  by  Ira  Bruce  Nadel 
and  Kathleen  Grant,  the  former  focusing  on  blackmail  and  working-class 
lovers  in  literature  and  life,  the  latter  defending  Maurice  not  as  a  realistic 
character  but  as  Forster’s  way  of  realizing  his  passionate  self  in  art.  Her 
account  of  Chapter  Thirteen  as  ‘ironic  Forsterian  pastoral’  and  not  simply  an 
escape  into  some  mythical  greenwood  is  persuasive.  There  is  a  brief  paper  by 
Ahmed  Ali  on  Forster  and  India,  and  more  detailed  discussion  of  his  debt  to 
Hindu  mythology  by  G.  K.  Das,  and  of  the  connections  between  Plotinus 
(touched  on  in  Forster’s  book  on  Alexandria)  and  the  Bhakti  cult  in  Hinduism, 
exemplified  in  Professor  Godbole,  by  Vasant  A.  Shahane.  Molly  B.  Tinsley 
analyses  the  syntactic  forms  of  Passage  and  their  appropriateness  for  express¬ 
ing  the  chaos  and  ecstasy  of  India  through  an  absence  of  climax  and  closure. 
There  is  a  wider  sweep  to  John  Beer’s  discussion  of  the  book  in  relation  to  the 
Nouveau  Roman  and  Romanticism,  though,  as  he  says,  he  adopts  a  more 
formal  approach  than  in  his  previous  writings  on  the  novel.  He  investigates  the 
echoing  effect  of  certain  key  words  and  the  way  in  which  they  invite  a  dual 
response  from  the  reader;  unlike  Robbe-Grillet,  Forster  does  not  see  objects 
as  ineluctably  there,  but  as  dependent  on  the  imagination.  John  Colmer  looks 
at  marriage  and  personal  relations  in  Forster’s  novels.  In  spite  of  his  reserva¬ 
tions  about  the  institution,  Forster  was  in  effect  stuck  with  it,  not  just  because  it 
came  with  the  genre  but  because  it  represented  the  idea  of  continuity  so 
important  to  him. 

One  of  the  most  useful  contributions  is  F.  P.  W.  McDowell’s  review  of 
post- 1975  Forster  studies,  which  lists  Furbank’s  Life  as  the  outstanding  event, 
although  in  an  issue  of  PSt  devoted  to  biography  Judith  Scherer  Herz 
records  her  disappointment  with  it.  True  biography,  she  argues,  is  always 
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autobiography,  the  biographer  creates  rather  than  records,  as  we  see  in  Forster  s 
own  books  on  Lowes  Dickinson  and  Marianne  Thornton.  In  contrast,  Furbank  s 
book  is  ‘only  superior  journalism’,  not  giving  us  enough  of  Forster  or  himself. 
Martin  Quinn  and  Safaa  Hejazi  ( ELT)  have  been  through  the  files  of  the 
Egyptian  Mail  for  Forster’s  contributions  during  the  three  years  he  spent  in 
Alexandria.  Here,  they  convincingly  demonstrate,  we  can  see  the  sprouting  of 
the  ‘satire  of  contrasts’  which  was  to  blossom  in  Passage.  The  Abinger  edition 
and  the  Mss.  of  Passage  are  the  subject  of  a  review  article  by  Merlin  Bowen  ( MP ) 
which  shows  how  the  Mss.  enable  us  to  trace  the  hard-won  refinements  of  style 
and  to  follow  the  difficulties  he  had  with  the  opening  of  Part  Two  of  the  novel, 
difficulties  and  doubts  carried  forward  into  the  completed  work. 

Leon  Edel  (PSt)  returns  to  the  relationship  between  the  biographer  and  his 
subject  to  ask  how  successful  Lytton  Strachey  was  in  understanding  the  nature 
of  his  own  involvement.  He  decides  that  although  his  writing  can  be  seen  as  a 
dramatization  of  his  personal  affairs,  his  habit  of  irony  enabled  him  to  portray 
the  inconsistencies  of  his  subjects  where  earlier  biography  had  often  ironed 
them  out.  He  saw  the  reality  of  his  characters,  even  if  maliciously,  whereas  an 
American  disciple  like  Van  Wyck  Brooks  tended  to  idealize  them  in  response 
to  his  emotional  needs. 

For  her  biography  of  P.  G.  Wodehouse29  Frances  Donaldson  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  family  papers,  a  childhood  friendship  with  Wodehouse’s  stepdaughter 
Leonora,  and  generous  access  to  Richard  Usborne’s  collected  material.  More 
important,  she  has  an  agreeably  dry  style  and  an  attitude  towards  her  subject 
well  this  side  of  idolatry.  We  have  a  full  account  of  the  life,  from  Dulwich  and 
the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  the  years  spent  commuting  across  the 
Atlantic,  marriage  to  Ethel,  Hollywood  and  the  Berlin  broadcasts,  and  the 
final  twenty  years  on  Long  Island  with  his  Pekineses  and  the.  Dick  Van  Dyke 
Show.  Right  Ho,  Jeeves  is  her  favourite  among  the  books,  she  finds  his  early 
school  stories  ‘extraordinarily  good’,  and  his  song  lyrics,  when  seen  without  the 
music,  ‘totally  uninteresting’.  Since  the  release  of  the  Cussen  Report  in  1980 
she  is  able  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  German  broadcasts.  They  seem  the 
prime  example  of  the  social  incompetence  which  characterized  the  man  she 
describes  as  ‘probably  more  loved  than  any  writer  since  Jane  Austen’.  For  all 
the  detail  and  the  quotations  from  his  letters  we  are  left  with  little  idea  of  what 
went  on  inside  his  head.  Donaldson  eschews  psychological  speculation,  though 
she  finds  that  ‘he  was  not  a  saintly  man  because  he  could  not  love  the  human 
race’.  His  own  explanation  of  the  creation  of  the  world  of  Wooster  was  that  he 
had  to  write  for  an  American  public  who  could  only  read  about  ‘exaggerated 
dudes’.  Writing  in  Encounter,  Iain  Sproat  returns  to  the  Berlin  broadcasts, 
comparing  the  1954  versions  published  in  that  magazine  with  what  was 
actually  said  in  1941.  The  later  text  is  ‘crisper  and  funnier’,  but  the  cuts  are 
clearly  made  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight;  Wodehouse  might  have  done  better 
to  admit  that  he  was  concealing  some  of  his  gaffes. 

Starting  from  the  premise  that  Virginia  Woolf’s  stories  are  less  concerned 
with  outward  realities  than  with  the  phenomenology  of  perception,  Howard 
Harper30  draws  on  Merleau-Ponty  and  Gaston  Bachelard  for  his  study  of  the 

69  P.  G.  Wodehouse:  A  Biography,  by  Frances  Donaldson.  W&N.  pp.  xviii  +  399; 
32  illus.  £10.95. 

30  Between  Language  and  Silence:  The  Novels  of  Virginia  Woolf ,  by  Howard  Harper. 
LSU.  pp.  xi  +  326.  £9.35. 
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evolution  of  her  creative  consciousness.  There  is  a  chapter  for  each  of  the  nine 
novels,  the  longest  and  perhaps  the  best  on  The  Voyage  Out.  In  place  of 
conventional  plot  we  have  sudden  shifts  of  perspective  which  dramatize  the 
movement  towards  transcendence  and  vision,  repeatedly  frustrated  by  duality. 
Orlando  is  least  receptive  to  Harper’s  approach,  but  here  he  makes  good  use  of 
Ariosto  and  books  by  Nigel  Nicolson  and  Vita  Sackville-West.  Since  all  the 
books  give  us  basically  the  same  thing  (‘the  drama  of  the  intentionality  of  the 
narrative  consciousness’,  Harper’s  characterization  of  The  Waves)  the  analysis 
becomes  a  little  tedious,  especially  if  one  has  no  taste  for  his  terminology, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  cinematic  analogies  and  structuralist  borrow¬ 
ings  often  work  well. 

At  least  as  well,  one  might  argue,  as  Peggy  Kamuf’s  extension  of  Michel 
Foucault’s  thoughts  on  the  relationships  between  power  and  sexuality  in  an 
essay  in  Novel  on  the  place  of  woman’s  art  which  takes  A  Room  of  One’s  Own 
as  its  text.  A  room,  we  learn,  is  ‘the  denotative  foundation  on  the  basis  of  which 
figurative  space  is  constructed’,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same. 
Three  Guineas  is  the  subject  of  a  piece  by  Victoria  Middleton  ( TCL )  who 
presents  it  as  ‘a  tract  for  the  times’,  its  arguments  about  language  and  power 
not  incoherent  but  full  of  ‘self-reversing  and  self-parrying  moves’,  working  to 
deconstruct  the  signs  of  totalitarianism.  Also  in  TCL,  Henry  M.  Alley  prints 
Woolf’s  Times  obituary  of  her  classics  tutor,  Janet  Case,  and  adds  the  bio¬ 
graphical  details  of  their  sometimes  strained  relationship.  Harper’s  discussion 
of  colour  symbolism  in  The  Waves  can  be  matched  by  a  still  more  elaborate 
article  by  Jack  F.  Stewart  (TCL)  where  Woolf’s  abstract  use  of  colour  is 
compared  with  Monet  and  the  interludes  are  seen  as  exploiting  the  spatiality  of 
language  to  embody  the  movement  of  time  in  plastic  form.  Stewart’s  fifty-four 
footnotes  must  be  some  kind  of  record.  The  Waves,  and  more  particularly, 
Elvedon,  the  mythical  kingdom  Bernard  invents  for  Susan,  is  discussed  by 
Joseph  Allen  Boone  ( MFS )  who  parallels  Bernard’s  efforts  with  Woolf’s  own 
attempt  to  articulate  a  vision  of  reality  beyond  words.  In  Mrs  Dalloway,  the 
search  for  a  frame  of  reference  to  cover  all  the  terror  and  ecstasy  may  have  led 
her  to  Celtic  myth  and  ritual.  Such  is  the  contention  of  an  ingenious  article  by 
Keith  Brown  in  CamR,  which  sees  Septimus  as  the  sacrificial  victim  at 
Clarissa’s  Midsummer  Feast  and  the  branch-like  figure  at  the  end  of  the 
woodland  ride  as  the  Celtic  Mor  Rigan.  The  chimes  of  Big  Ben  announce  Jorg 
Hasler’s  examination  of  Woolf’s  preoccupation  with  time  (ES).  He  relates  the 
distinction  between  clock  time  and  mind  time  to  the  masculine  and  feminine 
principles  reconciled  in  Orlando  but  adds  little  to  previous  accounts.  A  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  recent  feminist  readings  of  the  novels  comes  in  John  Burt’s  essay  on 
‘Irreconcilable  habits  of  thought  in  A  Room  of  One’s  Own  and  To  the  Light¬ 
house’  (ELH).  In  the  former,  contradictory  impulses  to  celebrate  emancipa¬ 
tion  and  mourn  the  pre-war  world  lead  to  a  ‘brave  sophistry’.  In  the  latter, 
revisions  to  the  presentation  of  Mr  Ramsay  radically  alter  the  novel’s  intent, 
from  criticism  to  elegy,  the  Ramsays’  mutually  protective  marriage  set  against 
Lily’s  artistic  independence. 

The  penultimate  volume  of  the  diary31  finds  Woolf  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  The  Waves  (‘this  hard  knot  in  which  my  brain  has  been  so  tight 

31  The  Diary  of  Virginia  Woolf.  Vol.  IV:  1931-1935 ,  ed.  Anne  Olivier  Bell,  assisted 
by  Andrew  McNeillie.  Hogarth,  pp.  xiii  +  402.  £15. 
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spun’)  and  recording  the  inspiration  (in  her  bath)  for  The  Years,  the  novel 
which  was  to  occupy  her  in  its  various  forms  for  the  five  years  covered  here. 
Lytton  Strachey,  Francis  Birrell,  and  Roger  Fry  die  during  these  years,  and  we 
read  her  worries  about  not  feeling  enough.  She  quotes  Maupassant  on  the  way 
in  which  everything  for  the  writer  becomes  material  for  analysis.  But  we  also 
find  her  worrying  that  she  took  too  many  asparagus  at  Lord  David’s  dinner 
party  and,  increasingly,  about  the  ‘woman  question’.  For  readers  of  the  three 
earlier  volumes,  the  only  decision  is  whether  to  buy  now  or  wait  for  the 
Penguin  re-issue. 

In  her  entertaining  report  on  the  Joyce  Centenary  symposium  in  Dublin, 
Margot  Norris  ( MQR )  observes  that  we  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  an 
explosion  of  Finnegans  Wake  criticism,  but  even  the  early  Joyce  appears 
inexhaustible  in  critical  terms,  and  a  special  issue  of  CVE32  is  devoted  to  it. 
Fabienne  Garcier  cites  Moore’s  The  Untilled  Field  as  pioneering  the  short  story 
collection  elaborated  by  Joyce  as  a  means  of  examining  contemporary  Ireland 
through  a  series  of  metamorphoses  of  the  ‘prototype  dublinois’.  Alain  Blayac 
chooses  one  of  the  less  popular  stories  ‘After  the  Race’  to  illustrate  its 
polysemic  possibilities.  On  one  level  it  is  an  allegory  of  Ireland’s  place  in  the 
community  of  nations.  Francois  Laroque  has  a  useful  discussion  of  the  folklore 
elements  in  ‘Clay’.  With  their  aid  we  can  read  the  clues  (in  French  cles )  and 
have  the  epiphanic  experience  denied  the  characters.  Claude  Jacquet  relates 
the  forty  early  epiphanies  which  have  survived  to  Stephen  Hero  and  the  later 
work,  while  Pierre  Vitoux  traces  the  evolution  of  Stephen’s  aesthetics  through 
to  Ulysses,  with  Berkeley  looming  larger  than  usual.  Jean  Fuzier  explores 
Joyce’s  use  of  limericks,  persuasively  proposing  some  indecent  allusions  to 
contraception  in  place  of  the  more  proper  historical  associations.  Fritz  Senn 
examines  some  letters  from  Gogarty  to  G.  K.  A.  Bell  relevant  to  Ulysses,  ‘a 
mere  mopping-up  operation’  as  he  modestly  calls  it.  The  remaining  contribu¬ 
tions  expose  us  to  the  full  rigour  of  post-structuralist  French  criticism,  Jean- 
Michel  Rabate  leading  off  with  a  consideration  of  the  various  kinds  of  silence 
in  Dubliners  to  ask  ‘in  what  sense  does  this  book  offer  a  theory  of  its  own 
interpretation,  of  its  reading,  of  possible  meta-discourses  about  its  textuality?’ 
If  these  are  the  questions  which  puzzle  you,  then  his  essay,  which  takes  in 
Lacan,  Flaubert,  and  the  ethics  and  politics  of  reading,  gives  them  a  good 
airing.  ‘Paralysis,  simony,  gnomon’  (three  of  the  key  words  in  ‘The  Sisters’ 
touched  on  by  Rabate)  are  pursued  at  greater  length  by  Jacky  Martin  complete 
with  diagrams.  These  three  motifs  apparently  share  the  common  traits  of 
ambivalence,  reversability  and  comparability,  which  she  extends  into  the 
remainder  of  the  volume,  employing  a  dialectic  of  the  ‘dicibie’  and  ‘indicible’. 
Jean-Marie  Maguin’s  piece  on  ‘Ivy  Day  in  the  Committee  Room’  is  also  really 
designed  for  those  who  find  terms  like  ‘meta-diagesis’  come  trippingly  on  the 
tongue,  though  the  highly  methodical,  not  to  say  mechanical,  approach  com¬ 
mands  respect.  Joyce  himself  seems  to  have  sanctioned  this  kind  of  thing,  so  it 
is  probably  too  late  to  complain. 

Fritz  Senn  is  also  a  contributor  to  a  collection  of  essays  edited  by  E.  L. 
Epstein33.  Writing  on  the  principle  of  disrupted  pattern  in  Ulysses  and 

32  CVE.  Vol.  14:  Studies  in  the  Early  Joyce.  UPValery  (1981).  pp.  128.  F45. 

33  A  Starchamber  Quiry:  A  James  Joyce  Centennial  Volume  1 882-1 982,  ed.  by  E.  L. 
Epstein.  Methuen,  pp.  xii  +  164.  £9.50. 
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Finnegans  Wake  he  looks  at  different  kinds  of  schematization  within  the  work, 
including  the  interweaving  of  biblical  phrases:  an  ‘unsystematic  probe’,  as  he 
calls  it,  to  cross-reference  some  of  the  parallels  we  encounter  there.  The  first 
essay,  by  Hugh  Kenner,  rather  scrappily  notes  some  of  the  contradictions  in 
Joyce’s  relationship  with  modernism,  though  his  interest  in  words  and  patterns 
was  there  from  the  beginning.  While  so  many  moderns  hanker  after  a  lost 
pastoral  ideal,  he  celebrates  the  city  -  but  of  course  there  is  no  city,  there  is  only 
language.  Epstein  himself  sets  out  to  describe  the  effects  of  the  changes  of  the 
body  on  the  Joycean  soul.  The  id  and  the  parole  have  the  same  source,  in  a 
recoil  from  the  death  of  the  body,  but  in  the  Wake  we  find  creation  resulting 
from  bodily  integration,  in  the  reconciliation  of  Shem  and  Shaun.  He  fills  out 
this  picture  with  lots  of  intriguing  detail.  Father  Peter  Boyle,  author  of  James 
Joyce’s  Pauline  Vision ,  discovers  trinitarian  triangles  in  Ulysses,  with  Molly  as 
Holy  Spirit  and  Stephen  as  Eternal  Son,  and  does  some  useful  detective  work 
on  St  Patrick  and  the  Druid  in  Finnegans  Wake.  The  argument  is  ingenious,  but 
the  theological  emphasis  seems  false  to  the  tone  of  much  Joyce  as  we  actually 
meet  it.  Clive  Hart’s  afterword  gives  good  advice  on  approaching  the  Wake. 
We  need  to  see  the  surface  more  clearly,  rather  than  to  see  through  it,  and 
Derrida  and  deconstruction  are  not  likely  to  be  much  help.  Joyce  was 
interested  in  human  consciousness,  if  not  in  character  in  the  old  sense. 

The  new  edition  of  Richard  Ellmann’s/ames  Joyce 34  is  reviewed  by  Kenner 
in  TLS,  where  he  notes  that  although  the  book  has  been  revised  to  take 
account  of  information  available  since  1959,  the  early  part  still  relies  overmuch 
on  Stainslaus’s  point  of  view.  Not  definitive,  then,  but  still  the  best  biography 
of  Joyce  we  are  likely  to  get.  Stainslaus’s  invaluable  memoir,  My  Brother’s 
Keeper S5,  with  its  introduction  by  Ellmann  and  preface  by  T.  S.  Eliot,  is 
re-issued  in  paperback. 

Kenner’s  own  Ulysses,  together  with  Epstein’s  book,  provide  the  occasion 
for  a  characteristic  piece  by  William  Empson,  spread  over  two  issues  of  LRB. 
He  takes  up  Kenner  on  details  (Stephen  was  without  his  glasses  only  for  an 
hour  or  so)  and  finds  him  too  inclined  to  take  the  mickey  out  of  Stephen  (his 
expression).  His  main  interest  is  the  ending  of  Ulysses,  and  he  piles  up  evidence 
that  Stephen  may  return  to  accept  Bloom’s  offer  of  Molly.  That  this  is  not  made 
explicit  is  partly  because  Bloom  would  like  to  be  present  at  their  meeting,  an 
act  of  ‘gross  indecency’  which  would  have  landed  the  book  in  even  more 
trouble.  This  in  fact  is  the  ‘secret’  which  Joyce  often  hinted  at.  For  Empson  at 
least,  Bloom  is  not  ‘only  language’,  and  he  mocks  the  ‘Wimsatt  law’  which  says 
that  ‘no  reader  can  grasp  the  intention  of  any  author’.  Goings  on  at  7  Eccles 
Street  preoccupy  Terrence  Doody  and  Wesley  Morris  in  ‘Language  and  Value, 
Freedom  and  the  Family  in  Ulysses'  (Novel).  The  family  is  guarded  by  the 
incest  taboo  and  the  book  argues  for  freedom  from  this  taboo.  In  bringing 
Molly  a  lover  who  is  also  a  son  Bloom  recognizes  his  own  repressed  feelings  for 
Milly.  They  open  themselves  to  the  possibility  of  incest,  but  choose  each  other. 
Less  controversially,  the  characters  are  differentiated  by  language,  with  Bloom 
the  hero,  preferring  metonymic  experience  to  metaphoric  ideas,  and  Stephen 
a  typical  late  Romantic,  trying  ‘to  sublimate  what  Bloom  entertains’.  The 

34  James  Joyce,  by  Richard  Ellmann.  OUP.  pp.  887.  £25. 

35  My  Brother’s  Keeper,  by  Stanislaus  Joyce,  ed.  and  intro,  by  R.  Ellmann  with  a 
preface  by  T.  S.  Eliot.  Faber,  pp.  258.  £3.95. 
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dirty  words  point  the  lesson  that  nothing  remains  unspeakable.  At  least 
the  language  of  their  article  has  a  raciness  absent  in  much  writing  on 
Joyce. 

The  ‘  Wimsatt  law’  is  a  good  deal  in  evidence  in  James  Joyce:  New  Perspec¬ 
tives 36,  based  on  a  series  of  lectures  organized  for  the  final  year  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Joyce  paper  in  1980.  Colin  MacCabe,  the  editor,  sees  the  study  of  Joyce 
as  the  most  significant  contribution  to  the  energy  and  excitement  of  those  heady 
days  during  the  late  1970s,  and  one  can  see  why  the  whole  enterprise  might 
have  seemed  subversive.  Maud  Ellmann,  for  instance,  rather  squanders  her 
patrimony  in  a  comparison  of  the  themes  of  paternity,  identity,  and  naming  in 
the  Odyssey  and  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist.  The  scar  which  identifies  Odysseus  to 
his  old  nurse  engages  her  attention,  and  she  tries  to  show  that  Joyce’s  novel 
also  ‘conceives  identity  as  a  scar  without  an  origin  -  without  an  author’. 
Ponderously  punning,  she  dilates  on  the  ‘complex  circulation  of  the  word  and 
flesh’  into  which  identity  devolves,  leaving  one  longing  for  the  time  when 
critics  helped  us  with  difficulties  rather  than  matching  them  with  mystifications 
of  their  own.  Jean-Michel  Rabate’s  piece  on  silence  in  Dubliners  is  here  again, 
scarcely  more  comprehensible  in  English,  and  Stephen  Heath  looks  at 
language,  memory,  and  origins  in  Ulysses  and  the  Wake,  taking  as  his  starting 
point  the  Abbe  Jousse  whose  lectures  Joyce  attended  in  Paris.  Following  Vico, 
Jousse  insisted  on  the  primacy  of  language  as  gesture,  to  be  hunted  back  to  its 
origins,  but  for  Joyce  memory  means  something  different,  replacing  history 
with  fictions.  The  whole  book  can  be  seen  as  a  gigantic  ‘memory  theatre’,  and 
Heath  looks  at  ‘Oxen  of  the  Sun’  in  particular.  In  Molly’s  final  soliloquy  we 
encounter  the  kind  of  memory-flow  which  dominates  the  subsequent  work, 
which  in  turn  comes  increasingly  to  occupy  the  terrain  Freud  had  opened  up  to 
psycho-analysis.  MacCabe’s  own  two  contributions  share  the  same  terminol¬ 
ogy  but  are  generally  easier  to  follow.  The  first  is  an  introduction  to  Finnegans 
Wake  stressing  its  continuity  with  the  earlier  work,  in  theme  and  method,  and 
summarizing  the  book,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  before  considering  in  detail  the 
portrait  of  Shem  in  Book  I,  Chapter  Seven.  The  other,  on  Stephen’s  theory  of 
Shakespeare,  develops  some  of  the  ideas  raised  in  his  James  Joyce  and  the 
Revolution  of  the  Word.  Unlike  Stephen,  taunted  by  the  hermetic  dream  of 
total  interpretation,  Joyce  recognizes  the  way  in  which  chance  and  history 
enter  into  the  process. 

The  volume  includes  essays  more  modest  in  scope,  from  Patrick  Parrinder 
on  Joyce’s  rejection  by  the  English  literary  establishment  during  the  1920s, 
and  from  Raymond  Williams,  qualifying  his  earlier  view  of  Exiles.  In  this  play, 
he  demonstrates,  for  once  we  find  Joyce  representing,  rather  than  transform¬ 
ing,  practice.  Maria  Jolas  gives  us  a  fragment  of  autobiography,  centring  on 
Joyce  and  the  women  who  knew  him,  which  has  already  appeared  in  The  Crane 
Bag.  In  the  opening  essay  Fritz  Senn  demonstrates  once  again  his  formidable 
grip  on  the  text  of  Ulysses,  showing  how  the  book  seems  to  want  to  emend  itself 
continually,  involving  the  reader  in  the  process.  ‘Process’  is  a  key  word,  and  we 
should  do  well  to  recognize  the  provisional  nature  of  the  whole  business.  Best 
of  all  is  the  essay  by  Seamus  Deane  on  Joyce  and  Nationalism,  full  of  intelligent 
observations,  subtle  yet  incisive,  as  he  shows  how  Ireland  was  incorporated 

36  James  Joyce:  New  Perspectives,  ed.  by  Colin  MacCabe.  Harvester,  pp.  x  +  198. 
£18.95. 
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into  Joyce’s  work,  helping  him  to  understand  ‘the  process  whereby  the  imagi¬ 
nation  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  reality  which  it  creates’. 

Several  journals  mark  the  Joyce  centenary  with  special  issues.  Lang&S 
(winter)  has  four  articles  reasonably  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  though 
Geoffrey  N.  Cowley’s  reading  of  a  single  sentence  from  the  Wake  as  ‘a  drama 
involving  phonemes,  morphemes,  and  words’  is  only  for  the  stout  of  heart. 
Cheryl  Herr  focuses  on  ‘Proteus’  to  examine  Joyce’s  word-compounding.  Far 
from  embodying  true  mutuality  and  substance,  the  word-play  insists  that  all  we 
have  is  ‘the  set  of  signs  that  point  to  Bloom  intersect[ing]  with  the  set  of  signs 
that  indicate  Stephen’.  James  Michels  also  uses  ‘Proteus’  to  show  how  con¬ 
sciousness  is  presented  as  ‘structures  within  structures  within  structures’,  with 
the  ‘play  of  the  signifier’  foregrounded  in  a  way  that  we  are  not  aware  of  in  our 
ordinary  thinking.  Anne  S.  Higham  returns  to  ‘Araby’  to  argue  that  differences 
of  interpretation  can  be  resolved  by  careful  attention  to  the  distinction 
between  the  T  as  narrator  and  the  T  as  character,  drawing  on  traditional 
grammar  and  on  Stanley  Fish  to  prove  her  point. 

In  an  article  in  UEA  Papers  on  Linguistics,  J.  J.  Weber  attempts  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  a  pragmatic  theory  of  ‘point  of  view’,  concentrating  on  the 
‘implicit’  units  of  narrative  largely  ignored  by  structuralism,  and  taking 
‘Eveline’  as  his  text.  Writing  in  ELH  Randolph  Splitter  investigates  language, 
sexuality,  and  motherhood  in  Joyce’s  fiction,  in  a  rather  overloaded  article 
which  uses  post-Freudian  psycho-analysis  to  connect  Joyce’s  linguistic  obses¬ 
sions  with  the  shame-ridden,  sexually  confused  culture  in  which  he  grew  up. 
Also  in  ELH  Shari  Benstock  examines  the  process  whereby  narratives  are 
produced  in  Ulysses  in  a  dull  but  cogent  essay  focusing  on  three  examples 
involving  Stephen  and  showing  how  he  is  ‘socialized  to  his  artistic  role’. 

The  special  Joyce  number  of  Scripsi  (University  of  Melbourne)  was  not 
seen,  but  the  summer  issue  of  CompL  was  given  over  to  Joyce  and  his 
contemporaries.  Jean  Kimbal  gives  us  a  Jungian  scenario  for  Ulysses,  with  the 
meeting  of  Stephen  and  Bloom  as  the  confrontation  between  the  Ego  and  the 
Shadow,  and  Molly,  of  course,  as  the  Anima.  F.  C.  McGrath  relates  the  novel 
to  Ernst  Cassirer  and  the  American  tradition  of  semiology,  suggesting  ‘cultural 
confluence’  rather  than  direct  influence  on  Joyce’s  treatment  of  art  as  a 
symbol-marking  function.  L.  Ben-Zvi  dusts  off  the  Austrian  philosopher  Fritz 
Mauthner,  briefly  mentioned  in  the  Wake  as  ‘Mister  Maut’,  and  convincingly 
demonstrates  why  his  Vico-derived  theories  of  language  would  have  appealed 
to  Joyce.  Rosa  Maria  Bosinelli  and  Diarm uid  Maguire  concentrate  on  the  first 
three  chapters  of  the  Wake,  identifying  elements  that  turn  a  story  into  rumour 
and  the  role  of  noise  in  the  transformation.  The  remaining  pieces  have  a  more 
specifically  comparative  slant.  Mary  Ann  Caws  illustrates  literary  figures 
paralleled  in  Joyce,  Mallarme,  and  the  surrealist  poet  Robert  Desnos.  Peter 
Egri  compares  techniques  of  caricature  in  Ulysses,  Picasso,  and  Benjamin 
Britten,  while  Jean-Michel  Rabate  gives  a  detailed  account  of  Hermann 
Broch’s  creative  disagreements  with  Joyce  and  his  attempts  to  do  better  in  his 
own  trilogy.  This  is  the  most  substantial  piece  here,  though  it  assumes  a 
knowledge  of  the  Austrian  novelist’s  work.  The  last  four  essays  see  Joyce’s 
influence  as  most  fertile  in  Latin  America,  with  Ambrose  Gordon  comparing 
Ulysses  and  Adan  Buenosayres  by  the  Argentinian  novelist  Marechal,  and 
Robert  Fiddian  doing  the  same  for  Palinuro  De  Mexico ,  a  more  recent  work  by 
Fernando  Del  Paso.  Both  Wendy  B.  Faris  and  Morton  P.  Levitt  write  on  Carlos 
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Fuentes  and  his  debt  to  Joyce’s  ‘de-I-ification’  of  language,  Levitt  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  The  Death  of  Artemio  Cruz ,  while  Faris  ranges  more  widely. 

JJQ  provides  its  customary  mixture  of  scholarship  and  criticism.  An  example 
of  the  former  is  Mary  T.  Reynold’s  investigation  of  the  Harriet  Weaver 
archive,  where  over  one  hundred  new  letters  by  Joyce  enable  us  to  follow  the 
relationship  between  patron  and  writer  more  closely  than  before.  Richard  F. 
Peterson  and  Alan  M.  Cohn  review  the  critical  reception  of  Joyce’s  unexpur¬ 
gated  letters,  while  Thomas  E.  Connolly  reproduces  and  describes  the  gallery 
of  Joyce’s  family  portraits  held  at  Buffalo.  Frank  Budgen’s  picture  of  Nora, 
which  she  much  disliked,  is  on  the  cover.  Eilis  Dillon  interviews  Maria  Jolas 
about  Nora  Barnacle,  and  although  one  feels  that  Dillon  is  pushing  Nora  into  a 
more  important  role  than  Jolas  will  concede,  there  is  interesting  information 
about  Lucia’s  breakdown  and  its  effect  on  her  mother.  Four  of  the  essays 
consider  aspects  of  Dubliners.  Suzanne  Katz  Hyman  looks  at  ‘A  Painful  Case’ 
to  chart  the  changes  in  Mr  Duffy’s  control  of  language  which  constitute  the 
movement  of  the  story,  while  Robert  A.  Gates  considers  ‘Grace’,  somewhat 
laboriously  tracing  the  links  between  the  biblical  story  of  Job’s  comforters  and 
Tom  Kernan  and  his  friends.  John  Feeley  identifies  the  Browning  quotation 
which  Gabriel  intends  to  use  and,  less  persuasively,  proposes  other  points  of 
contact  between  ‘The  Dead’  and  Browning’s  Asolando:  Fancies  and  Facts. 
Zack  Bowen  rather  whimsically  investigates  exposure  and  paralysis  in  Dublin¬ 
ers ,  citing  those  kinds  of  protection  (from  weather,  sex,  emotion)  which  in  fact 
expose  the  victim  still  further.  The  snow  at  the  end  of  ‘The  Dead’  becomes  a 
‘great  white  prophylactic  wrapped  around  Ireland’.  Janet  Grayson  finds 
analogues  in  folk-lore  and  fable  for  Stephen’s  rejection  of  Irish  womanhood, 
seeing  the  various  kisses  in  Portrait  as  part  of  a  pattern  of  unwilling  submission 
and  suggesting  that  he  will  only  become  a  true  artist  when  he  learns  ‘to  love  the 
old  girl,  imperfect  though  she  may  be’.  As  its  title  suggests,  Marilyn  French’s 
‘Joyce  and  Language’  is  a  more  general  survey,  identifying  a  movement 
through  the  whole  output  away  from  an  absolutist  view  of  the  relationship 
between  language  and  reality,  with  the  doubts  and  ambivalences  of  Bloom  and 
Stephen,  to  the  identity  of  language  and  reality  in  Finnegans  Wake.  One  can 
follow  the  whole  process  at  greater  length  in  her  study  of  Joyce,  The  Book  as 
World31,  re-issued  in  paperback. 

Still  in  JJQ  Wilhelm  Fiiger  contributes  the  only  essay  specifically  on  the 
Wake,  examining  Anna  Livia’s  letter  in  the  tradition  of  interpolated  letters  and 
in  comparison  with  the  less  radical  use  of  the  device  by  Kafka  and  Thomas 
Mann.  Shari  Benstock  looks  at  the  various  letters  in  Ulysses  and  argues  that 
they  are  governed  by  different  regulations  than  the  remainder  of  the  text. 
James  Van  Dyck  Card  uses  charts  and  word-counts  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Penelope  episode  is  just  as  densely  patterned  as  the  earlier  sections,  and  not 
simply  a  vague  emotional  swell.  Joseph  Allen  Boone  proposes  a  new  approach 
to  Bloom  as  ‘womanly  man’,  created  out  of  Joyce’s  dissatisfaction  with  the 
male-dominated  ethos  of  Dublin,  while  Erwin  R.  Steinberg  makes  heavy 
weather  of  the  parallels  between  Stephen  and  Homer’s  Telemachus,  labori¬ 
ously  fitting  C.  W.  Eckert’s  account  of  the  stages  of  the  initiation  rite  to  the 
progress  of  Joyce’s  character.  Joyce’s  aesthetics  are  the  subject  of  two  articles. 

31  The  Book  as  World:  James  Joyce’s  ‘Ulysses’ ,  by  Marilyn  French.  Sphere/ Abacus, 
pp.  295.  £2.95. 
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Paul  Anglimetti  shows  how  Berkeley’s  theories  of  perception  helped  Joyce 
defend  the  artist  s  craft  against  the  encroachment  of  scientism  and  scepticism. 
James  H.  Druff  Jr  is  less  easy  to  follow  as  he  elucidates  the  metaphor  of 
childbirth  in  Stephen  s  aesthetics,  his  supplanting  of  the  religious  mystery  with 
an  artistic  one.  The  same  author  achieves  greater  clarity  in  a  related  piece  in 
SNNTS  which  defines  Stephen’s  aesthetics  as  a  romantic  distortion  of  Aristotle 
and  therefore  evidence  of  Joyce’s  disapproval  of  his  character’s  ideas. 

Bruce  Bradley  s  James  Joyce  s  Schooldays  (G&M)  and  Women  in  Joyce 
(Harvester)  by  Suzette  Henke  and  Elaine  Unkeless  were  not  seen.  Brook 
Thomas’s  James  Joyce’s  Ulysses:  A  Book  of  Many  Happy  Returns  (LSU)  and 
James  Joyce:  An  International  Perspective  (Smythe)  edited  by  S.  Badi  Bushrui 
and  Bernard  Benstock,  arrived  too  late  for  inclusion  in  this  issue. 

Wyndham  Lewis’s  Tarr3S  is  re-issued  by  Penguin,  and  in  an  essay  on  the 
novel  Alan  Starr  ( ELH )  reads  it  as  an  exposition  of  the  author’s  aesthetic  and 
philosophical  position,  with  Otto  Kreisler  as  Lewis’s  Mauberley  and  Tarr  as 
the  representative  of  the  modern  he  in  fact  became.  Biographical  details  are 
re-arranged  in  the  interests  of  a  purposive  personal  mythology. 

Lewis  would  no  doubt  have  been  dismayed  to  see  the  attention  D.  H. 
Lawrence  continues  to  receive.  Warren  Robert’s  classic  bibliography39 
appears  in  a  second  edition  from  a  different  publisher,  at  eight  times  the 
original  cost  but  with  the  benefit  of  another  eighteen  years  of  Lawrence 
scholarship.  The  section  on  Mss.  and  their  whereabouts  (by  Lindeth  Vasey) 
now  occupies  over  one  hundred  pages,  and  ‘Books  and  Pamphlets’  lists  150 
items  since  1963,  the  last  of  them  Volume  I  of  a  new  annotated  bibliography40 
edited  by  James  C.  Cowan  and  various  associates.  The  Americans  give  us  2061 
entries,  from  1909-60,  covering  all  manner  of  writings  about  Lawrence.  Many 
of  the  foreign  entries  (i.e.  those  in  Serbo-Croation)  are  simply  listed,  but  there 
are  descriptions  of  up  to  a  page  for  important  critical  works,  five  separate 
indexes,  and  some  useful  cross-referencing.  This  makes  it  possible,  for 
example,  to  locate  Leavis’s  Scrutiny  article  on  St  Mawr,  Robert  Liddell’s  reply 
in  Essays  and  Criticism ,  and  rejoinders  by  several  others  in  a  subsequent  issue. 
The  abstracts  and  commentary  are  generally  sensible  and  accurate. 

A  more  selective  bibliography,  compiled  by  Dennis  Jackson,  is  included  in  A 
D.  H.  Lawrence  Handbook 41 ,  aimed  at  the  ‘serious  but  non-specialist  student’. 
Its  nine  sections  cover  general  books  and  studies  of  particular  poems  and 
stories,  and  also  films  based  on  Lawrence’s  work  up  to  1979.  A  more  complete 
guide  to  films  and  sound  recordings  is  offered  by  David  Gerard.  Keith  Sagar, 
the  editor,  provides  a  chronology  condensed  from  his  earlier  Calendar, 
alphabetically  listing  composition  and  publication  details,  a  Lawrence  travel 
calendar,  and  in  conjunction  with  Sylvia  Sklar,  details  of  major  productions  of 
the  plays.  Bridget  Pugh  again  writes  on  locations  in  the  fiction  and  travel 
books,  including  seventeen  pages  of  maps  and  more  ambitious  commentary 
than  is  general  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Lawrence’s  use  of  place,  we  are  told, 
is  ‘an  infallible  guide’  to  the  nature  of  his  creativity.  Gerald  Lacey  tabulates 

38  Tarr,  by  Wyndham  Lewis.  Penguin,  pp.  334.  £2.95. 

39  A  Bibliography  of  D.  H.  Lawrence,  by  Warren  Roberts.  Second  rev.  edn.  CUP. 
pp.  xvii  +  626.  £45. 

40  D.  H.  Lawrence:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Writings  about  Him,  Vol.  I.  comp, 
and  ed.  by  James  C.  Cowan.  NIU.  pp.  xxvi  +  612.  £29.75. 

41  A  D.  H.  Lawrence  Handbook,  ed.  by  Keith  Sagar.  ManU/B&N.  pp.  454.  £25. 
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Lawrence’s  life  in  the  context  of  world  events,  David  Gerard  comes  up  with  ten 
pages  of  Nottinghamshire  dialect  and  mining  terms,  and  A.  R.  and  C.  P.  Griffin 
add  a  social  and  economic  history  of  Eastwood  and  the  mining  country,  with 
facts,  figures,  and  photographs.  Some  of  this  burgeoning  scholarship  verges  on 
the  absurd,  but  Rose  Marie  Burwell’s  checklist  of  Lawrence’s  reading  (an 
extension  of  the  version  she  published  twelve  years  ago  in  DHLR )  and  Damian 
Grant’s  thematic  index  to  Phoenix  and  Phoenix  II,  running  to  over  a  hundred 
pages,  are  genuinely  useful,  and  indeed  the  whole  volume  deserves  a  place  on 
the  library  shelf.  One  area  of  Lawrence’s  activity  not  singled  out  for  special 
attention  in  the  Handbook  is  his  art  criticism,  which  was  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
book  by  Morris  Shapira,  forestalled  by  his  tragic  death.  The  introduction  (C<2) 
compares  the  curious  ‘seen’  character  of  Lawrence’s  writing,  his  willingness  to 
venture  out,  with  the  work  of  John  Berger  and  Adrian  Stokes  in  an  attempt  to 
define  the  elusive  quality  of  his  gift. 

From  Cambridge  comes  Volume  II  of  the  Letters 42,  running  from  the 
publication  of  Sons  and  Lovers  to  the  despatch  of  the  Ms.  of  Women  in  Love. 
There  are  721  letters,  whereas  Moore  has  only  238  for  the  same  period,  but  of 
course  many  of  the  remainder  are  in  print  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  most  famous 
letters  are  here,  like  the  one  to  Garnett  on  ‘the  old  stable  ego  —  of  the 
character’,  and  there  are  new  letters  to  him  and  to  Marsh  and  Savage  among 
others.  They  leave  our  picture  of  the  author  unchanged,  but  remind  one  again 
of  his  range.  One  day  he  is  writing  to  Captain  Short,  his  landlord,  about  the 
siting  of  the  WC  at  Higher  Tregerthen,  the  next  to  Lady  Ottoline  about 
Romain  Rolland.  The  introduction  charts  the  changing  patterns  of  Lawrence’s 
correspondence  and  there  is  the  usual  excellent  editorial  apparatus. 

Penguin,  too,  are  taking  advantage  of  the  lapse  in  Lawrence’s  copyright  to 
bring  out  new  editions  of  the  novels,  based  in  those  instances  seen  on  the 
American  first  edition,  and  in  some  cases  with  introductions  by  the  editors  of 
the  Cambridge  texts.  John  Worthen  is  responsible  for  The  White  Peacock  and 
The  Rainbow,  and  Charles  L.  Ross  for  Women  in  Love43.  Ross’s  forty-page 
introduction  recapitulates  his  work  on  the  Mss.  in  crushing  detail,  while  the 
notes  often  seem  designed  for  complete  dunees,  perhaps  inevitably  given  the 
publishers’  desire  to  capture  every  market.  The  new  Cambridge  texts  are 
beginning  to  appear  in  Granada  paperback,  but  with  the  original  introductions 
replaced  by  more  middle-brow  prefaces  by  Melvyn  Bragg.  There  is  interesting 
discussion  of  the  vexed  question  of  Lawrence  copyright  by  Michael  Holroyd 
and  Sandra  Johnson  in  a  September  number  of  TLS. 

The  best  critical  work  on  Lawrence  this  year  comes  from  Graham  Holder- 
ness44,  though  his  ideological  terminology  may  seem  initially  off-putting.  His 
first  chapter  clears  the  ground,  persuasively  demonstrating  how  far  Lawrence’s 
idealized  view  of  his  culture  has  been  accepted  by  critics,  including  Leavis,  as 
historically  valid,  before  going  on  to  examine  the  way  it  really  was.  There  is 
valuable  documentation  of  the  situation  in  the  pits  to  ballast  the  theory 
Holdemess  derives  from  Louis  Althusser,  Pierre  Macherey,  and  others,  and  the 

42  The  Letters  of  D.  H.  Lawrence.  Vol.  II:  1913-16 ,  ed.  by  George  J.  Zytaruk  and 
James  T.  Boulton.  CUP.  pp.  xxv  +  691.  £20. 

43  Women  in  Love,  by  D.  H.  Lawrence,  ed.  and  intro,  by  Charles  L.  Ross.  Penguin, 
pp.  596.  £1.50. 

44  D.  H.  Lawrence:  History,  Ideology  and  Fiction,  by  Graham  Holdemess.  G&M. 
pp.  xi  +  248.  £18.50. 
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materialist  approach  he  adopts  enables  him  to  give  an  excellent  account  of  the 
aesthetic  preoccupations  which  distort  The  White  Peacock  and  The  Trespasser. 
Sons  and  Lovers ,  where  Paul  rejects  a  limiting,  transcendence  in  the  person  of 
Miriam,  for  the  ‘totality’  beckoning  in  the  final  paragraphs,  Holdemess  prefers 
to  The  Rainbow,  where  history  is  denied  (pace  Eagleton)  for  compensatory 
myths.  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover  and  the  Miners’  Strike  of  1926  see  Lawrence 
returning  to  his  roots,  though  by  the  third  version  he  has  retreated  from  history 
once  more.  Stimulating  generalizations  go  hand  in  hand  with  intelligent 
analysis  of  the  texture  of  the  prose. 

Lady  Chatterley  is  the  subject  of  a  lengthy  book  by  Fernando  Ferrara45,  who 
sees  it  as  the  realization  of  the  ‘prophetic’  novel  outlined  as  early  as  1914  in 
The  Study  of  Thomas  Hardy,  and  gives  equal  attention  to  the  formal  aspects  of 
the  novel  and  to  its  message  of  salvation  for  a  decadent  Western  world.  For 
those  who  see  The  Rainbow  and  Women  in  Love  as  Lawrence’s  truly  innovat¬ 
ory  work,  it  is  odd  to  find  his  last  novel  proposed  as  the  one  where  he  finally 
discovers  a  new  language  merging  the  physical  and  the  mystical.  An  odd 
mixture  of  the  rhapsodic  and  the  schematic,  Ferrara’s  book  finds  parallels  for 
the  archetypal  nature  of  the  plot  in  Vulcan  and  Mars,  and  Helen  and  Paris,  and 
traces  Lawrence’s  favourite  theme  of  ‘misalliance’  through  from  The  White 
Peacock.  The  kernel  of  the  narrative  comes  in  the  tenth  chapter,  when  Law  and 
Love,  Masculine  and  Feminine  coalesce,  a  coalescence  reproduced  not  only  in 
the  deep  structure  but  in  the  secondary  manifestations.  He  tabulates  the 
growing  symmetry  of  the  arrangement  in  the  third  version,  and  uses  each  of  the 
final  six  chapters  for  a  separate  reading  of  the  text.  We  reach  p.  183  before  any 
other  critic  is  mentioned,  and  in  spite  of  the  exhaustive  detail,  there  is  no 
attention  to  the  more  controversial  aspects  of  Mellor’s  sexual  activities,  nor 
indeed  to  any  literary  objections  to  the  book.  On  the  whole  this  is  a  curiosity,  to 
British  eyes,  rather  than  any  substantial  addition  to  the  subject.  The  influence 
of  Forster’s  Maurice  on  Lady  Chatterley  is  assumed  by  Dixie  King  ( L&H ) 
though  she  has  no  convincing  evidence  that  Lawrence  ever  saw  the  Ms.,  let 
alone  remembered  it  in  detail  eleven  years  later.  Like  earlier  critics,  she  does 
suggest  parallels  between  the  two  novelists  on  the  basis  of  Forster’s  published 
work,  but  her  reading  of  the  book  as  ‘an  encoded  expansion’  of  Forster,  with 
Connie  as  a  kind  of  Maurice  in  drag  is  unpersuasive. 

Hilary  Simpson’s  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  Feminism 46  takes  a  cooler  view  of  the 
subject  than  has  recently  been  common.  Primarily  an  exercise  in  literary 
history,  her  book  documents  the  ‘dreaming  woman’  we  encounter  in  the  earlier 
novels  and  the  changes  noticeable  in  Lawrence’s  attitude  to  women  after  the 
war.  Submission  masquerading  as  erotic  liberation  characterizes  many  novels 
of  the  late  1920s,  and  Lawrence’s  sexual  theories  are  the  subject  of  a  separate 
chapter  where  the  misogynistic  Otto  Weininger  looms  large,  though  Lawrence 
may  not  have  read  him.  The  phallic  consciousness  of  the  last  phase  is  seen  as  his 
way  of  incorporating  ‘feminine’  qualities  of  tenderness  and  vulnerability  into 
his  ideal,  while  retaining  the  masculine  emphasis.  Simpson’s  study  is  perhaps 
too  modest  for  its  own  good,  but  it  is  valuable  to  have  a  context  for  Lawrence’s 
feelings  on  the  subject  other  than  the  familiar  biographical  assumptions. 

45  Romanzo  e  Profezia:  L’Amante  Di  Lady  Chatterley  Di  D.  H.  Lawrence,  by 
Fernando  Ferrara.  Officina  Edizioni.  pp.  327 .  LI  5,000. 

46  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  Feminism,  by  Hilary  Simpson.  CH.  pp.  174.  £11.95. 
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It  is  less  easy  to  see  the  need  for  Gamini  Salgado’s  Preface 47  which  seems 
overcome  by  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  say  anything  new  or  interesting 
about  Lawrence.  A  good  concise  account  of  the  life  is  followed  by  some 
random  gestures  towards  the  intellectual  background.  The  critical  survey  gives 
most  space  to  The  Rainbow,  while  the  page  on  Women  in  Love  simply  refers  us 
to  Leavis  and  Colin  Clarke.  Chapters  on  the  shorter  fiction,  the  poetry,  the 
criticism,  and  the  plays  again  seem  to  be  going  through  the  motions,  unlike 
Salgado’s  own  earlier  writing  on  Lawrence.  There  is  the  usual  reference 
section  at  the  end,  but  the  whole  enterprise  simply  fills  a  Lawrence-shaped 
hole  in  Longman’s  list. 

More  extravagantly,  Gerald  Doherty  (ArielE)  follows  Frank  Kermode  in 
outlining  a  ‘messianic  typology’  for  Women  in  Love,  tracing  the  five-stage 
life-trajectory  of  the  seer  in  the  chapters  of  Lawrence’s  novel,  with  Birkin  as 
Salvator  mundi  and  Loerke  as  the  Antichrist.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Lawrence’s  dabbling  in  the  esoteric  really  justifies  all  this.  Cornelia  Nixon 
(ELLT)  turns  to  The  Book  of  Enoch  to  open  her  discussion  of  the  horses  which 
terrify  Ursula  towards  the  end  of  The  Rainbow.  She  looks  closely  at  the 
language  of  the  episode,  teasing  out  the  contradictions  in  Lawrence’s  attitude 
to  childbirth  and  fertility.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  problem,  but  she  does  quote  a 
relevant  letter  on  Van  Gogh,  written  at  the  same  time.  Andrew  Kennedy  ( ES ) 
examines  the  kind  of  religious  language  and  experience  in  The  Rainbow 
without  adding  much  to  what  has  already  been  said.  In  UE  G.  L.  Gibbs  extols 
the  value  of  Lawrence’s  novel  in  teaching,  for  ‘introducing  sixth-formers  to 
themselves’.  Apparently  they  find  the  relationship  between  Ursula  and 
Skrebensky  ‘utterly  convincing’,  unlike  some  of  their  elders. 

There  is  excellent  discussion  of  Sea  and  Sardinia  in  a  special  issue  of  PSt 
on  travel  writing.  Margery  Sabin  brings  out  the  theatricality  of  Lawrence’s 
evocation  of  the  country,  the  importance  of  his  felt  identity  as  an  artist,  and  his 
doubts  about  the  validity  of  the  aesthetic  approach.  Frederick  Ramey  ( MFS ) 
looks  at  The  Plumed  Serpent,  not  for  the  ‘doctrine’  but  the  incantatory  pulse. 
Like  Kate,  Lawrence  is  sick  of  definite  meanings,  turning  to  myth  to  find  a 
language  for  preverbal  experience,  seeking  ‘the  beauty  of  the  sentence’.  In  a 
review  article  in  EIC,  J.  C.  F.  Littlewood  bemoans  the  low  level  of  Lawrence 
scholarship  and  the  unacknowledged  plagiarizing  of  his  own  work  on  the  early 
tales.  Whether  he  would  be  happier  with  an  essay  by  Keith  Brown  in  the  same 
issue  is  open  to  doubt.  Noting  that  ‘Mawr’  is  Welsh  for  ‘great’,  Brown  develops 
a  whole  series  of  Celtic  and  Indian  motifs  in  Lawrence’s  novella.  ‘Loo-Wit’,  for 
instance,  is  the  central  figure  in  one  of  the  best-known  volcano  myths,  and  the 
Celtic  place-names  in  the  story  yield  similar  felicities.  Whether  or  not  Law¬ 
rence  was  conscious  of  most  of  this  does  not  seem  to  matter,  provided  that  the 
ingenious  critic  can  ferret  it  out.  One  half  suspects  some  academic  leg-pull,  but 
the  evidence  proliferates,  and  we  know  Lawrence  read  the  Mabinogion. 

There  has  been  a  delay  in  the  publication  of  DHLR,  so  that  the  1981  issues 
are  only  now  appearing,  and  one  finds  nothing  very  urgent  about  the  contents. 
Exception  should  be  made  for  George  Y.  Traill’s  comprehensive  essay  on  the 
relationship  between  Lawrence  and  Whitman,  and  perhaps  for  Susan  Carlson 
Galenbeck’s  discussion  of  three  of  the  plays  as  versions  of  the  comedy  of 
manners.  Jeffrey  Herrick  argues  for  the  coherent  structure  of  Look!  We  Have 

47  A  Preface  to  Lawrence,  by  Gamini  Salgado.  Longman,  pp.  xii  +  1 80;  30  illus.  £6.75. 
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Come  Through  in  spite  of  differences  of  style,  with  sensible  commentary  on 
individual  poems.  Michael  L.  Ross  argues  against  the  separate  treatment  of 
The  Rainbow  and  Women  in  Love,  proposing  ‘substantial  rewards’  for  con¬ 
sidering  them  together,  the  ‘destructive/consurnmating’  and  ‘purely  destruc¬ 
tive’  distinction  actually  underlining  their  complementary  nature.  Daniel  J. 
Schneider  has  two  essays.  The  first  reads  Kangaroo  as  exemplifying  the  laws  of 
action  and  reaction  Lawrence  expounded  in  Fantasia  of  the  Unconscious, 
though  damaged  by  their  uneasy  co-existence  with  more  conventional  novelis- 
tic  expectations  set  up  by  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  second  examines  these  same 
‘laws’  as  the  synthesizing  principle  of  Women  in  Love,  governing  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  separate  episodes  as  Lawrence  tries  to  work  out  a  solution  to  the 
opposing  desires  within  the  psyche.  As  in  so  much  Lawrence  criticism  we  seem 
to  be  exchanging  one  set  of  terms  for  another  with  little  overall  advantage. 
Rosemary  Reeves  Davies  traces  the  theme  of  rebirth  from  an  early  sketch  ‘The 
Thimble’,  through  The  Ladybird  and  ‘The  Horse  Dealer’s  Daughter’  to  ‘The 
Man  Who  Died’,  where  the  added  mythic  dimension  betokens  birth  into  the 
Great  Day.  Diane  S.  Bonds  returns  to  the  problem  of  Paul  and  the  narrator  in 
Sons  and  Lovers,  saying  in  effect  that  both  have  a  down  on  Miriam,  and 
modestly  suggests  that  the  difficulties  are  not  to  be  argued  away.  Finally, 
Richard  Wasson  qualifies  Scott  Sanders’s  findings  by  suggesting  that  Law¬ 
rence’s  phallic  enthusiasms  elide  with  his  increasing  identification  with  his 
working-class  roots,  so  that  in  Lady  Chatterley  he  tries  to  make  the  politics  of 
eros  resolve  the  class  war.  As  in  most  of  the  contributions,  one  has  the 
impression  of  the  academic  soil  dutifully  tended  rather  than  any  very  abundant 
harvest. 

Lawrence  figures  a  good  deal  in  Sharron  Greer  Cassavant’s  study  of 
Middleton  Murry48,  though  not  in  the  chapter  on  Murry’s  ‘spiritual  heroes’. 
They  were  Keats,  Blake,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Murry’s  writing  on  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  represents  ‘a  unique  pinnacle  of  achievement’.  Her  slightly  odd 
subtitle  suggests  something  old-fashioned  in  Murry’s  activity,  though  she 
makes  it  clear  that  she  sympathizes  with  his  criteria,  and  her  overall  thesis  is 
that  he  did  not  go  into  decline  after  The  Problem  of  Style  in  1922.  Aiming  to 
show  how  his  ‘life  experience  shaped  his  approaches  to  literature’,  she  opens 
with  a  chapter  of  biography,  followed  by  a  sketch  of  his  context  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  life  of  the  1920s.  Eliot,  Lawrence,  and  Katherine  Mansfield  helped  him  to 
form  his  thinking,  though  the  absence  of  any  rigorously  held  core  of  ideas  no 
doubt  explains  his  relative  neglect.  Cassavant’s  forte  is  summary  and 
generalization,  rather  than  analysis,  but  she  provides  a  readable  account  of  the 
work. 

A.  P.  Herbert’s  The  Secret  Battle 49  is  a  welcome  re-issue  in  OUP’s 
Twentieth-Century  Classics,  and  John  Terraine’s  introduction  documents  the 
facts  behind  this  story  of  a  young  officer  shot  for  cowardice  on  the  Western 
Front. 

Kulwant  Singh  Gill  ( MFS )  writes  on  Aldous  Huxley’s  experiments  with 
halucinatory  drugs  in  the  quest  for  ‘synthetic  sainthood’.  There  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  summary  of  the  evidence,  which  seems  to  support  Huxley’s 

48  John  Middleton  Murry:  The  Critic  as  Moralist,  by  Sharron  Greer  Cassavant.  UAla. 
pp.  xi  +  162.  $18.75. 

49  The  Secret  Battle,  by  A.  P.  Herbert,  preface  by  Winston  S.  Churchill,  intro,  by  John 
Terraine.  OUP.  pp.  xv  4-  130.  £2.50. 
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own  death-bed  admission  that  there  can  be  no  short  cut  to  eternity.  R.  S. 
Barker’s  study  of  Huxley’s  novels,  The  Dark  Historic  Page  (UWisc),  was  not 
seen. 

Randall  Craig  (Novel)  argues  against  the  neglect  of  William  Gerhardie, 
basing  his  case  on  the  two  early  novels.  He  draws  on  Gerhardie’s  own  study  of 
Chekhov  to  illustrate  his  ‘tragicomic  sensibility’  and  juxtaposing  of  literary 
modes  to  express  ‘life  in  the  aggregate’:  a  thoughtful  essay,  though  one  doubts 
if  it  will  put  Gerhardie  where  Craig  thinks  he  belongs,  as  an  important  voice  in 
the  tradition  from  Sterne  to  Beckett.  A  Ms.  of  Gerhardie’s  from  the  early 
1940s,  still  incomplete  at  his  death,  has  been  expertly  edited  by  Michael 
Holroyd  and  Robert  Skidelsky50.  A  biography  of  Europe,  as  it  struck  the 
author,  from  1890  to  1940,  designed  to  throw  into  relief  ‘the  motive-power  of 
the  Age’,  the  movement  to  shake  off  the  shackles  of  the  past,  the  book  has  a 
cast  of  thousands  presenting  history  as  anecdote:  ‘The  same  instinct  which 
drove  the  mother  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  towards  genteel  respectability  induced 
Hitler’s  father  to  leave  his  native  village.’  Lawrence  appears  a  good  deal, 
usually  in  conjunction  with  Adolf  Hitler,  though  ‘Hitler  reminds  one  of  Ger¬ 
trude  Stein  also  in  his  fanatical  worship  of  mindlessness’.  The  Russian  writers 
fare  better,  though  we  usually  seem  to  be  present  at  their  death  beds,  and 
Gerhardie  has  an  unfortunate  way  of  appearing  patronizing  even  about  those 
he  admires.  There  are  some  good  scenes,  and  the  facts  are  generally  correct,  so 
the  editors  tell  us,  but  the  whole  book  depends  on  an  interest  in  Gerhardie  and 
his  opinions  which  one  imagines  is  not  widespread. 

Lewis  Jones’s  two  novels  were  re-issued  a  few  years  ago  and  now  he  is  the 
subject  of  a  study51  in  the  admirable  ‘Writers  of  Wales’  series.  David  Smith 
writes  as  a  historian  of  the  politics  and  mining  industry  of  ‘Red  Rhondda’ 
between  the  wars  and  is  excellently  equipped  to  analyse  Jones’s  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  events  for  fictional  purposes,  and  the  influence  of  platform 
oratory  and  the  CP  on  the  rhetoric  of  Cwmardy  and  We  Live.  He  also  has  the 
necessary  skills  to  show  how  the  books  are  neither  abstract  propaganda  nor 
mere  social  documentation,  but  genuine  works  of  socialist  literature. 

Sanford  Sternlicht  has  written  the  first  critical  book  on  C.  S.  Forester52,  a 
‘giant  of  popular  culture’  and  forerunner  of  Ian  Fleming.  The  General  (1936)  is 
his  best  book,  the  prose  ‘keen  as  a  cavalryman’s  sabre’  (though  Sternlicht  does 
not  clearly  explain  why),  but  it  was  the  conception  of  Homblower  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  and  his  principal  theme,  ‘the  man  alone’,  which  ensured  his  commer¬ 
cial  success.  After  the  war  he  attempted  more  ambitious  philosophical  novels, 
like  Randall  and  the  River  of  Time  and  The  Sky  and  the  Forest ,  here  briefly 
compared  with  Heart  of  Darkness-,  but  as  Sternlicht  admits,  ‘a  jolly  good  read’ 
is  really  the  most  we  can  expect,  and  not  to  be  despised,  though  he  seems  a  little 
uneasy  about  how  seriously  to  take  Forester  as  a  literary  figure. 

Another  addition  to  the  Twentieth-Century  Classics  is  Adrian  Bell’s 
account  of  his  farming  apprenticeship  in  the  Suffolk  of  the  1 920s53.  Susan  Hill’s 


50  God’s  Fifth  Column:  A  Biography  of  the  Age:  1890-1940 ,  by  William  Gerhardie, 
ed.  and  intro,  by  Michael  Holroyd  and  Robert  Skidelsky.  H&S  (1981).  pp.  360.  £1 1.95. 

51  Lewis  Jones ,  by  David  Smith.  UWales,  for  Welsh  Arts  Council,  pp.  91.  £2.95. 

52  C.  S.  Forester,  by  Sanford  Sternlicht.  Twayne.  pp.  177.  £9.95. 

53  Corduroy,  by  Adrian  Bell,  intro,  by  Susan  Hill.  OUP.  pp.  xii  +  265.  £2.50. 
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brief  introduction  rightly  remarks  its  superiority  to  the  rest  of  his  trilogy  and 
the  book  itself  comes  up  as  fresh  as  paint. 

Love  on  the  Dole  and  its  reception  in  the  1930s  form  the  subject  of  an  article 
by  Stephen  Constantine  ( L&H )  convincingly  arguing  that  Walter  Green¬ 
wood’s  novel  won  a  middle-class  audience  because  it  was  finely  tuned  to  their 
preconceptions,  with  its  picture  of  the  respectable  poor,  like  the  Hardcastles, 
and  its  omission  of  class  conflict.  Yet  it  was  probably  more  successful  in 
contributing  to  a  Labour  victory  in  1945  than  any  more  radical  account  could 
have  been. 

Since  he  met  Orwell  only  in  1940,  T.  R.  Fyvel  relies  for  the  first  eight 
chapters  of  his  memoir54  mainly  on  published  sources,  including  Orwell’s  own 
writings  which  he  takes  as  ‘essentially  true’,  if  not  literally  so.  The  personal  note 
comes  in  with  his  first  impressions  of  Orwell  as  a  ‘seedy  sahib’  at  a  meeting  in 
wartime  London,  where  Fyvel  was  eventually  to  succeed  him  as  literary  editor 
of  Tribune.  Some  readers  may  feel  that  Fyvel  himself  rather  gets  in  the  way  of 
his  ostensible  subject,  though  the  aim  is  to  provide  a  context  in  which  Orwell’s 
unique  role  can  be  seen  more  clearly.  He  records  their  differences  of  opinion 
over  the  Palestine  question,  and  is  probably  right  in  thinking  that  Orwell’s 
experiences  in  Spain  left  him  with  ‘something  of  a  blind  spot’  on  the  build-up  of 
Hitler’s  Germany.  There  are  some  new  stories,  like  Orwell’s  having  a  young 
Arab  girl,  with  Eileen’s  permission,  while  in  Morocco  -  or  so  he  told  Fyvel’s 
wife.  The  final  chapters  provide  a  literary  appreciation  of  the  writing,  noting 
the  ‘gaps  in  his  imagination’,  his  difficulty  in  drawing  ‘rounded  characters’  or 
seeing  women  as  ‘independent  human  beings’ ;  but  the  book  is  valuable  mainly 
for  its  occasional  insights  and  general  sense  of  the  period.  ‘Orwell  and 
Biography’  is  the  subject  of  a  piece  by  Bernard  Crick  ( LRB )  in  which  he 
defends  his  own  ‘external,  almost  alienated  approach’  against  Sonia  and  others 
who  claimed  to  ‘know’  the  man. 

J.  R.  Hammond  adds  A  George  Orwell  Companion 55  to  his  previous  books 
on  Poe  and  Wells  in  the  same  series.  The  first  part  goes  to  the  making  of  the 
new  identity  Blair  assumed  by  1936,  with  biographical  details  and  a  general 
assessment.  Coming  Up  For  Air  is  ‘a  significant  contribution  to  the  Bildungs- 
roman  as  a  literary  form’;  as  an  essayist  Orwell’s  outstanding  attribute  was 
‘compassion’.  A  useful  twenty  pages  listing  alphabetically  all  the  writings,  with 
descriptive  details,  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  each  of  the  nine  novels  and 
documentaries  and  a  further  forty  pages  on  the  essays.  The  final  section 
provides  a  key  to  characters  and  locations,  and  a  select  bibliography. 
Hammond  is  sensible  and  fair-minded  in  his  commentary,  if  never  very 
exciting. 

More  stimulation,  at  lower  cost,  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet56  from  the 
Bradford  Centre  for  Adult  Education,  based  on  a  series  of  week-end  lectures. 
Robert  Voakes  opens  with  a  selective  biographical  sketch  and  brief  chron¬ 
ology.  Richard  Taylor  asks  what  exactly  Orwell  understood  by  democratic 

54  George  Orwell:  A  Personal  Memoir,  by  T.  R.  Fyvel.  W&N.  pp.  x  +  221;  22  illus. 
£9.95. 

55  A  George  Orwell  Companion,  by  J.  R.  Hammond.  Macmillan,  pp.  xii  +  278;  9  illus. 
£20. 

56  George  Orwell,  ed.  by  J.  A.  Jowitt  and  R.  K.  S.  Taylor.  Bradford  Centre  Occasional 
Papers  No.  3.  ULeeds.  pp.  100.  £2. 
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socialism,  not  adding  much  to  what  E.  P.  Thompson  and  Raymond  Williams 
have  said  but  giving  an  agreeably  concise  and  jargon-free  assessment  of  the 
writer  as  one  of  the  ‘key  precursors  of  the  New  Left’  and  not  just  a  Cold  War 
Crusader.  There  are  two  essays  on  the  fiction  by  Luke  Spencer.  The  first 
considers  the  early  novels  with  their  theme  of  the  lonely  protagonist  struggling 
against  impossible  odds  and  the  weaknesses  resulting  from  the  author’s  need  to 
excoriate  society.  Like  Gordon  Comstock,  at  this  stage  he  ‘cannot  see  the 
wood  for  the  aspidistras’.  The  second  has  some  good  points  on  the  last  two 
novels,  showing  how  the  language  of  Animal  Farm  embodies  the  very  values 
denied  by  the  pig  commisars  and  the  way  in  which  in  Nineteen  Eighty-Four 
Winston’s  search  for  an  autonomous  self  recapitulates  the  efforts  of  the  earlier 
protagonists.  Julia's  behaviour  is  only  one  step  away  from  ‘double-think’,  but 
Spencer  dissents  from  those  critics  who  argue  that  Winston  wants  to  be  found 
out.  The  final  piece,  by  Ken  Smith,  concentrates  on  Orwell’s  critique  of 
English  in  his  time,  with  suggestions  derived  from  the  essays  about  how  we  can 
resist  the  deterioration  of  the  language. 

A  lively  essay  by  Patrick  Reilly  ( CritQ )  examines  Nineteen  Eighty-Four  as 
‘the  tragedy  of  human  finitude’,  with  Orwell’s  humanism,  like  Winston’s, 
unable  to  find  an  answer  to  O’Brien’s  religion  of  the  collective.  Winston’s 
enemies  are  nearer  home,  according  to  an  article  in  Encounter  by  James 
McNamara  and  Dennis  J.  O’Keefe.  What  Raymond  Williams  and  others  fail  to 
see  is  that  Orwell  was  reliving  his  own  struggle  within  the  socialist  movement  in 
England  in  the  person  of  Winston.  The  novel  presents  a  highly  original  percep¬ 
tion  of  evil  as  a  political  category;  it  is  a  moral  treatise  addressing  socialism, 
tout  court,  as  stasis  and  nothingness.  Equally  unpromising,  but  finally  more 
interesting,  is  a  lengthy  essay  by  Daphne  Patai  {PM LA)  which  turns  to  games 
theory  for  a  new  perspective  on  Winston’s  role.  Knowing  himself  doomed,  he 
continues  the  game  for  the  sake  of  O’Brien’s  recognition  as  a  tough  opponent. 
Both  in  a  sense  share  the  same  reverence  for  power;  only  Julia  rejects  their 
masculine  ideology.  Orwell  despairs  because  he  accepts  learned  male 
behaviour  as  the  norm  -  though  his  despair  does  him  honour.  John  V.  Knapp 
{MFS)  returns  to  the  earlier  novels,  examining  the  shifts  in  comic  tone  as  they 
undermine  the  reader’s  expectations,  forcing  him  to  re-examine  his  moral 
sensibilities.  The  Road  to  Wigan  Pier  is  discussed  by  Philip  Dodd  (PSt)  in  the 
context  of  travel  fiction,  ‘the  most  important  literary  form  of  the  1930s’,  along 
with  other  examples  by  Priestley,  Greene,  and  Edwin  Muir.  Orwell,  the 
middle-class  traveller,  inevitably  sees  from  a  distance,  his  stance  governed  by 
cultural  factors  and  the  conventions  of  the  genre.  This  essay,  and  indeed  the 
whole  issue  of  PSt  on  travel  writing,  is  to  be  recommended,  and  it  includes  a 
useful  review  of  recent  research  on  the  subject  compiled  by  Joanne  Shattock. 

Finally,  Moira  Dearnley  writes  on  Margiad  Evans57,  the  Anglo- Welsh  writer 
acclaimed  in  the  1930s  for  Country  Dance  and  The  Wooden  Doctor  but  now 
largely  forgotten  in  spite  of  re-issues  of  some  of  her  books  in  the  1970s. 
Dearnley’s  essay  is  less  clearly  arranged  than  one  would  wish,  though  it  seems 
appropriate  to  the  turbulent,  frustrated  nature  of  the  literary  gifts  she  so 
sympathetically  describes. 


57  Margiad  Evans,  by  Moira  Dearnley.  UWales,  for  Welsh  Arts 
£2.95. 
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(c)  Individual  Authors:  Post-1945 

This  section  deals  with  writers  who  produced  all  or  part  of  their  work  after 
1945.  Authors  have  been  arranged  in  chronological  order.  There  has  been  a 
large  amount  of  published  work  this  year,  though  of  variable  quality. 

John  Baker,  writing  in  the  spring  number  of  the  PowysR,  recalls  memories 
of  John  Cowper  Powys,  and  offers  excerpts  from  his  letters. 

Jared  Lobdell’s  short  study  of  Tolkien58  is  confined  to  The  Lord  of  the  Rings, 
which  is  approached  in  terms  of  Tolkien’s  Catholicism,  philology,  and  as  an 
adventure  story  in  the  Edwardian  mode.  T.  A.  Shippey’s  The  Road  to  Middle 
Earth 59  is  vastly  more  erudite,  and  tackles  the  major  issues  boldly,  if  at  times 
pugnaciously.  The  major  theme  is  the  interlocking  of  philology  and  fiction  as  a 
source  of  creative  and  moral  power,  language  variation  giving  Tolkien  a 
thorough  and  economical  means  of  dramatizing  ethical  debate.  Professor 
Shippey  ascribes  the  hostility  of  Tolkien’s  detractors  to  changing  conceptions 
of  heroism,  to  ignorance  of  the  pre-novelistic  technique  of  entrelacement  which 
he  employs,  and  to  a  general  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  romance  mode.  The 
result  is  a  radical  re-assessment  of  the  major  works,  at  times  overstated  but 
none  the  less  full  of  interesting  apergus.  Another  apergu  is  offered  by  John  D. 
Rateliff  in  N&Q,  tracing  the  source  of  ‘Errantly’,  a  poem  in  The  Lord  of  the 
Rings,  to  Chaucer’s  Tale  of  Sir  Topas.  In  the  winter  issue  of  Cliol  Barton 
Friedman  argues  that  the  First  World  War  has  left  a  discernible  imprint  on 
the  encounters  of  Tolkien’s  soldiers  in  the  War  of  the  Ring,  and  compares 
Tolkien  and  David  Jones,  both  of  whom  were  influenced  by  the  Catholic 
historian  Christopher  Dawson.  Amon  Hen,  the  bulletin  of  the  Tolkien 
Society  ( TSB ),  continues  to  flourish,  though  its  fanzine  format  does  not  inspire 
confidence. 

Helen  Nebeker’s  study  of  Jean  Rhys  (Eden,  1981)  from  a  feminist  stand¬ 
point  was  not  seen.  In  PR,  however,  Linda  Bamber  launches  a  vigorous  attack 
on  Rhys’s  status  as  a  classic  author,  detecting  a  form  of  emotional  blackmail  in 
Rhys’s  technique.  In  Bamber’s  view  the  Rhys  heroine  considers  her  unhappi¬ 
ness  a  brilliant  distinction;  no  attempt  is  made  by  Rhys  to  analyse  the  heroine 
in  political  terms. 

In  MSE  David  W.  Meredith  analyses  Elizabeth  Bowen’s  ‘Ann  Lee’s’,  argu¬ 
ing  that  Ann  Lee  is  symbolic  of  the  literary  artist,  and  a  means  by  which  Bowen 
was  able  to  make  an  important  personal  declaration. 

The  Mss.  and  letters  of  Evelyn  Waugh  have  tended  to  be  the  major  focus  of 
recent  critical  attention.  Robert  Murray  Davis  makes  extensive  use  of  the 
Waugh  collection  in  Texas  in  two  studies.  In  the  first,  A  Catalogue  of  the  Evelyn 
Waugh  Collection 60,  he  lists  the  major  holdings  of  the  collection,  which 
includes  Mss.,  typescripts,  letters,  diaries,  drawings,  and  books,  and  also 
provides  summaries  of  unpublished  material,  particularly  letters.  The  collec¬ 
tion  itself  is  not  exhaustive,  lacking  the  holograph  Mss.  of  Put  Out  More  Flags, 
Ninety-Two  Days,  Vile  Bodies,  Waugh  in  Abyssynia,  and  Mexico:  An  Object 
Lesson.  Even  so,  the  catalogue  has  to  omit  memorabilia,  scrapbooks,  files,  and 

58  England  and  Always:  Tolkien’s  World  of  the  Rings,  by  Jared  Lobdell.  Eerdmans 
(1981).  pp.  xiv  +  94.  $4.95. 

59  The  Road  to  Middle  Earth,  by  T.  A.  Shippey.  A&U.  pp.  xii  +  252.  £9.95. 

60  A  Catalogue  of  the  Evelyn  Waugh  Collection  in  the  Humanities  Research  Center  at 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  by  Robert  Murray  Davis.  Whitston  (1981).  pp.  375. 
$25. 
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other  miscellaneous  materials  in  the  interests  of  brevity.  The  selection  is 
judicious,  however,  and  for  the  Waugh  specialist  this  is  therefore  an  indispens¬ 
able  research  tool.  The  same  author’s  Evelyn  Waugh,  Writer 61  benefits  from 
the  Ms.  materials  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  Waugh’s  career,  delineating 
the  personal  and  intellectual  contexts  from  which  the  major  novels  grew,  and 
outlining  the  process  of  revision  by  which  Waugh  reached  decisions  about  plot, 
structure,  tone,  and  character.  The  three  chapters  on  Brideshead  Revisited 
substantially  alter  the  preceding  conception  of  Anthony  Blanche,  and  the 
overall  effect  is  to  emphasize  Waugh’s  conscious  craftsmanship.  Jeffrey 
Heath’s  The  Picturesque  Prison.  Evelyn  Waugh  and  His  Writing 62  continues 
the  scholarly  emphasis,  also  referring  to  Mss.,  diaries,  and  Waugh’s  correspon¬ 
dence  with  his  literary  agents.  The  central  thesis  -  the  importance  in  the  novels 
of  the  quest  for  the  right  kind  of  seclusion  -  illuminates  the  opposition  between 
restraint  and  anarchy  in  the  novels,  exploring  Waugh’s  idiosyncratic  reading  of 
English  history  and  his  ambivalent  attitude  to  aestheticism.  Despite  the  aesthe¬ 
tic  and  historical  interest,  however,  little  is  made  of  Rossetti,  Edmund  Cam¬ 
pion,  or  Ronald  Knox,  and  some  of  the  chapters  on  minor  works  might  have 
been  better  sacrificed  to  more  extensive  readings  of  Brideshead  Revisited  and 
the  final  trilogy.  The  image  of  Waugh  which  emerges  is  that  of  the  serious 
moralist  rather  than  the  comic  writer.  Waugh’s  letters  are  the  focus  of  an  essay 
in  the  summer  issue  of  SAQ  in  which  G.  S.  Rousseau  argues  that  Waugh’s 
self-aware  narcissism  is  evidence  of  unresolved  sexual  conflict.  In  EIC  Ann 
Pasternak  Slater  takes  issue  with  Malcolm  Bradbury’s  view  of  A  Handful  of 
Dust  as  a  novel  of  comic  anarchy,  supporting  her  argument  with  examples  of 
Waugh’s  technique  of  displacement,  of  putting  the  ‘right  thing’  in  the  ‘wrong 
place’.  The  analysis  of  John  Andrew’s  death  is  excellent,  but  in  general  the 
essay  suffers  from  repetitiveness.  In  the  October  issue  of  LMag  Donat 
Gallagher  resurrects  Waugh’s  despatches  from  Addis  Ababa  in  1930,  correct¬ 
ing  William  Deedes’s  account  of  Waugh’s  activities  as  a  journalist  and  throw¬ 
ing  light  on  the  background  to  Black  Mischief.  Paul  Doyle  opens  the  first 
number  of  EWN  with  a  survey  of  current  work  on  Waugh.  Charles  E.  Linck 
reports  on  the  1981  M.L.A.  meeting  on  Waugh,  and  Donat  Gallagher  offers 
new  discoveries  in  Waugh  bibliography.  In  the  second  number  Mary  and 
Daniel  Hurst  demonstrate  with  medical  details  that  Gilbert  Pinfold  is  a  text¬ 
book  case  of  bromide  poisoning.  Julia  M.  Walker  offers  a  brief  note  on  religion 
in  Vile  Bodies  and  Brideshead  Revisited.  Donald  Greene  discusses  peerage 
nomenclature  in  the  latter  novel,  and  Donat  Gallagher  continues  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Waugh  bibliography.  In  the  third  number  Donald  Greene  demonstrates 
Waugh’s  intimate  knowledge  of  Hollywood  topography  in  The  Loved  One  and 
identifies  locations  in  the  novel.  Anthony  W.  Riley  investigates  Waugh’s 
knowledge  of  German  and  Germany,  and  publishes  a  postcard  he  received 
from  Waugh  in  1958,  and  Gerhard  Wolk  continues  the  earlier  checklists  of 
criticism  of  Waugh,  with  items  published  since  1980. 

There  has  been  surprisingly  little  work  on  Graham  Greene.  In  the  June  issue 
of  DUJ  Ray  Snape  finds  The  End  of  the  Affair  a  severely  flawed  novel.  The 
same  author  makes  out  a  case  for  Greene  as  a  political  novelist  in  the 
December  issue  of  DUJ.  Both  cases  needed  to  be  more  vigorously  argued.  In 

61  Evelyn  Waugh,  Writer,  by  Robert  Murray  Davis.  Pilgrim  (1981).  pp  xv  +  342 
$26.95. 

62  The  Picturesque  Prison.  Evelyn  Waugh  and  His  Writing,  by  Jeffrey  Heath.  W&N. 
pp.  xviii  +  334.  £15. 
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JML  Sheryl  S.  Pearson  describes  the  transformation  of  Mexico  from  Another 
Mexico  (1939)  to  The  Power  and  the  Glory  (1940).  She  sees  it  as  elaborating 
Greene  s  vision  of  the  revolutionary  state  as  a  spiritual  state  of  nihilism. 
Revolutionary  philosophy  is  here  associated  with  notions  of  vacancy,  empti¬ 
ness,  and  damnation.  In  SSF  Hans  Feldmann  offers  a  brief  but  excellent 
analysis  of  ‘The  Destructors',  employing  Hegelian  and  Viconian  theories  of 
history  to  elucidate  its  theme  of  destruction  as  creation. 

Hutchinson  continue  their  Danube  edition  of  the  works  of  Arthur  Koestler 
with  Kaleidoscope 63,  which  contains  selections  from  Drinkers  of  Infinity  and 
The  Heel  of  Achilles,  together  with  later  uncollected  essays  and  short  stories. 

C.  P.  Snow  never  wrote  an  autobiography  and  actively  discouraged  biog¬ 
raphies.  His  brother  Philip’s  study64,  while  by  no  means  a  comprehensive 
biography,  sheds  light  on  Snow’s  early  years,  family  relationships,  and  educa¬ 
tion.  The  war  years  are  covered  by  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the  brothers, 
letters  not  on  deposit  in  Texas  with  Snow’s  other  Mss.  Thereafter,  however, 
the  character  of  Snow  as  public  man  emerges  only  patchily.  More  is  made  of 
Snow’s  interest  in  cricket  than  of  the  Leavis-Snow  controversy.  Only  a  list  of 
the  ‘real’  models  for  the  characters  of  the  novels  is  of  literary  interest. 

Rod  Mengham  has  written  a  book-length  study  of  Henry  Green65,  which 
uses  for  the  first  time  Green’s  Mss.  and  typescripts  in  the  British  Library. 
Mengham  treats  the  works  in  chronological  succession  and  argues  that  their 
power  derives  from  their  secretiveness,  and  that  Green’s  writing  procedures 
arose  from  his  need  to  remove  the  dominant  perspectives  of  his  time.  Close 
analysis  of  style  and  imagery  is  accompanied  by  reference  to  conflicting  ver¬ 
sions  of  contemporary  history,  psycho-analysis,  literary  influences,  and  con¬ 
temporary  narratology.  The  resultant  mass  of  interesting  material  is,  however, 
insufficiently  disciplined.  Secretive  or  not,  Green’s  writings  are  swiftly  sub¬ 
merged  by  Mengham’s  impenetrable  style,  prodigal  quotation,  and  oceanic 
diffuseness. 

Interest  in  the  fiction  of  Samuel  Beckett  continues  to  grow.  In  Samuel 
Beckett’s  Real  Silence 66  Helene  L.  Baldwin  argues  against  the  alienated  absur¬ 
dist  image  of  Beckett,  maintaining  that  a  close  reading  of  the  novels  reveals  the 
importance  of  Christian  allusion,  mysticism,  parallels  with  Dante,  Langland, 
and  Eliot,  and  religious  language.  The  study  is  selective,  concentrating  on 
works  of  the  middle  and  late  period  which  support  the  theological  reading. 
Without  understating  the  counterarguments,  Baldwin  substantially  establishes 
her  case,  and  provides  a  wealth  of  valuable  auxiliary  material,  particularly  as 
regards  the  use  of  masks  and  personae,  the  subtle  shifts  of  tone,  and  the 
emergent  lyricism  of  the  prose.  Lyricism  is  also  a  focus  for  Marjorie  Perloff 
( CritT)  with  a  subtle  analysis  of  the  poetic  qualities  of  III  Seen  III  Said. 

Interdisciplinary  studies  of  Beckett  have  proved  particularly  rewarding.  In 
PR  Matti  Megged  compares  Beckett  and  Giacometti,  whose  sculptures,  with 
their  ‘stage  set’  element,  have  affinities  with  Beckett’s  novels.  In  Mosaic  J.  E. 
Dearlove  argues  that,  while  Paul  Hindemith  and  Beckett  postulate  antithetical 

63  Kaleidoscope ,  by  Arthur  Koestler.  Hutchinson  (1981).  pp.  386.  £12.95. 

64  Stranger  and  Brother:  A  Portrait  of  C.  P.  Snow,  by  Philip  Snow.  Macmillan, 
pp.  xv  +  206.  £8.95. 

65  The  Idiom  of  the  Time.  The  Writings  of  Henry  Green,  by  Rod  Mengham.  CUP. 
pp.  x  +  245.  £18.50. 

66  Samuel  Beckett’s  Real  Silence,  by  Helene  L.  Baldwin.  PSU  (1981).  pp.  viii  +171. 
£11.90. 
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assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  universe,  their  shared  attitudes  to  art 
compel  them  to  create  similarly  challenging  works.  Hugh  Culik  proposes,  in  A/, 
that  the  work  of  Anton  Ehrenzweig  clarifies  the  relationship  between  the 
imagery  of  Molloy  and  the  novel’s  three  quests  —  that  of  Molloy  for  his  mother, 
of  Moran  for  Molloy,  and  of  the  novel  itself  for  a  language  that  minimizes  the 
losses  of  transforming  primary  vision  into  creative  art.  While  this  is  a  highly 
complex,  psycho-analytic  essay,  it  repays  perseverance.  The  Irishness  of  Beck¬ 
ett’s  writing  has  been  much  debated.  Mary  Power  demonstrates  in  JML  that  in 
‘Fingal’,  the  second  story  in  More  Pricks  than  Kicks,  Beckett  commands  a  wide 
variety  of  Irish  sources  which  he  uses  with  great  elaboration  and  intricacy. 
Debra  A.  Castillo  ( MFS )  considers  Beckett’s  minimization  of  the  role  of  cities 
and  towns  in  his  novels  as  the  consequence  of  the  modernist  impulse  by  which 
the  city  becomes  metaphorical,  a  labyrinth  reflecting  the  circling  chaos  of  the 
characters’  minds.  In  ESC  Peter  J.  Murphy  places  From  an  Abandoned  Work 
in  the  context  of  Beckett’s  attempts  to  resolve  issues  of  authority  qnd  identity. 
In  EA  Bernard  Brugiere  traces  the  diverse  'origins  of  Murphy,  its  elements  of 
picaresque,  comedy  of  wit,  essay,  parody,  and  fable.  Quest  and  antiquest  are 
the  central  topics  of  an  extremely  long  and  minutely  detailed  essay. 

JBeckS  offers  a  very  rich  critical  harvest,  with  contributions  on  Beckett’s 
prose,  essays  on  drama,  and  reviews  of  recent  books  on  Beckett.  The  spring 
issue  begins  with  an  exceptional  essay  by  J.  D.  O’Hara  who  explains  Molloy 
and  Moran’s  journeys  in  terms  of  the  acting  out  of  Jungian  myths.  James 
Hansford  provides  a  full-length  exercise  in  the  ‘deconstruction’  of  Imagination 
dead  imagine,  and  Peter  Murphy  argues  for  the  fascination  of  The  lost  ones  as  a 
work  which  shows  Beckett  driven  towards  an  allegorical  solution  running 
counter  to  his  ontological  preoccupations.  Two  contributors  (David  Hayman 
and  Richard  Pearce)  draw  comparisons  between  Beckett  and  Joyce.  J.  C. 
Eade  examines  Murphy’s  horoscope  as  a  poetically  apt  reflection  of  his  con¬ 
dition,  and  John  Pilling  reviews  Beckett’s  latest  novel.  Company ,  at  some 
length.  In  the  autumn  issue  David  Read  attempts  to  elicit  a  coherent  poetics 
from  the  prose,  in  a  wide-ranging  and  important  essay.  Steven  Connor 
examines  the  various  functions  served  by  animals  in  the  works,  and  Susan 
Brienza  analyses  Imagination  dead  imagine  as  imitating  in  its  style  the  descent 
into  the  imagination.  James  Hansford’s  close  reading  of  a  comparatively 
inaccessible  text,  ‘As  the  story  was  told’,  breaks  new  ground,  and  Eric  P.  Levy 
also  enters  virgin  territory  with  an  examination  of  Company  in  terms  of  its 
strongly  autobiographical  tone.  The  pluralism  of  approaches,  the  wide  range  of 
material,  and  the  freshness  of  the  contributors,  many  appearing  in  print  for  the 
first  time,  make  this  a  first-rate  journal. 

In  ConL  Thomas  B.  Gilmore  explores  the  complex  and  problematical 
relation  between  hallucination  and  reality  in  Lowry’s  Under  the  Volcano. 
Keith  Harrison  ( CanL )  unravels  Lowry’s  allusions  to  Melville  in  Lunar 
Caustic. 

The  summer  number  of  TCL  is  a  special  issue  devoted  to  William  Golding, 
attractively  illustrated  with  Bruce  Woodford’s  drawings,  and  containing  an 
interview  and  five  essays,  all  by  acknowledged  experts  on  their  subject.  James 
R.  Baker,  editing,  suggests  in  his  introduction  that  the  term  ‘mythic’  most 
accurately  describes  Golding’s  work,  and  several  contributors  concentrate  on 
this  approach.  While  in  his  own  interview  Baker  seems  at  times  to  be  leading  a 
recalcitrant  Golding  through  a  tutorial  on  his  own  works,  there  is  none  the  less 
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a  great  deal  of  interest  here  on  all  the  novels.  The  essays  concentrate  on  the 
most  recent  work.  Ian  Gregor  and  Mark  Kinkead-Weekes  begin  the  collection 
by  examining  the  relation  between  the  early  and  late  novels,  arguing  that  after 
The  Sp^re  Golding  developed  in  two  opposed  directions:  into  formal  com¬ 
pleteness,  intensity  of  vision,  and  exploration  of  depths  (J Darkness  Visible)  and 
into  a  more  brightly  worked  ‘surface’  novel  ( The  Pyramid,  Rites  of  Passage). 
The  opposition  between  the  two  most  recent  novels  is  very  carefully  worked 
out  in  a  highly  suggestive  and  thought-provoking  essay.  Andrew  Sinclair 
follows  with  an  elegant  essay  on  the  relevance  of  Golding’s  experience  of  the 
sea  to  all  his  novels.  William  Nelson  examines  particular  scenes  and  passages  to 
demonstrate  that  the  grotesque  forms  the  structural  principle  of  Rites  of 
Passage  and  Darkness  Visible,  and  Donald  W.  Crompton  details  the  allusions 
in  the  latter  novel  to  the  classics  and  to  the  apocalyptic  books  of  the  Bible.  The 
issue  is  completed  by  Virginia  Tiger,  in  quite  the  fullest  and  most  informative 
study  to  date,  analysing  the  religious  mythopoeia  of  Rites  of  Passage,  its 
ideographic  structure,  and  the  significance  of  sacrificial  rites  therein.  In  strong 
contrast,  Laurence  Lerner,  in  CritQ,  takes  issue  with  the  Christian  assump¬ 
tions  of  previous  writers,  arguing  that  The  Spire  is  overrated,  precious,  and 
bewildering.  A  second  collection  of  Golding’s  travel  articles,  lectures  on  the 
novel,  and  book  reviews  has  been  issued  by  Faber67.  What  chiefly  emerges 
from  these  pages  is  Golding’s  lifelong  interest  in  Egypt,  in  history  and  pre¬ 
history,  and  his  attachment  to  the  sense  of  place. 

The  Mervyn  Peake  Society  published  two  issues  of  MPR  in  1982.  In  addition 
to  illustrations  by  Peake,  and  lists  of  recent  publications  on  Peake,  and  of  work 
in  progress,  the  spring  issue  reprints  Quentin  Crisp’s  1946  essay  on  Peake. 
Ronald  Binns  relates  the  novella  ‘Boy  in  Darkness’  to  Wells’s  The  Island  of  Dr 
Moreau  as  a  futuristic  vision  of  hell,  Billy  Thorne  reminisces  about  Peake,  and 
Dee  Berkeley  and  G.  Peter  Winnington  provide  a  bibliographical  checklist  of 
Peake’s  works.  This  is  continued  in  the  autumn  issue,  which  also  reprints 
Peake’s  ‘What  Is  Drawing?’,  and  a  general  assessment  by  Bernard  Denvir 
originally  published  in  1946.  Rosa  Gonzalez  explores  the  painterly  analogy  to 
the  novels,  Margaret  Ochocki  discusses  the  fairytale  elements  of  Gormen- 
ghast,  while  Michael  H.  Short  and  Geoffrey  N.  Leech  analyse  the  style  of  the 
first  chapter  of  that  novel.  Contributions  are  brief  but  both  lively  and  informa¬ 
tive. 

Equally  informative,  despite  its  difficult  subject,  is  James  P.  Carley’s  essay  in 
MHRev  on  the  gnostic  heresy  in  the  works  of  Lawrence  Durrell.  Monsieur  and 
Livia  are  the  central  focus  in  an  essay  which  must  be  definitive.  Jane  Lagoudis 
Pinchin  considers  the  role  of  women  in  The  Alexandria  Quartet,  in  an  essay  in 
MFS  which  does  not  rise  above  the  list  of  points. 

In  AN&Q  Howard  Banner  writes  about  the  use  of  word-play  and  Malay 
locales  in  Burgess’s  The  Long  Day  Wanes  and  particularly  explores  scatologi¬ 
cal  puns  in  The  Malayan  Trilogy. 

R.  Whittaker’s  The  Faith  and  Fiction  of  Muriel  Spark  (Macmillan)  was  not 
seen. 

Doris  Lessing  has  been  well  served  by  her  critics  in  1982.  In  Notebooks, 
Memoirs,  Archives:  Reading  and  Rereading  Doris  Lessing 68  Jenny  Taylor  has 

61  A  Moving  Target,  by  William  Golding.  Faber,  pp.  xi  +  202.  £8.95. 

68  Notebooks,  Memoirs,  Archives:  Reading  and  Rereading  Doris  Lessing,  ed.  by  Jenny 
Taylor.  RKP.  pp.  xii  +  251.  £11.95. 
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edited  a  collection  of  essays  which  span  the  entire  length  of  Lessing’s  career  up 
to  Canopus  in  Argos.  Written  from  a  feminist  perspective  the  individual  essays 
are  of  mixed  quality,  marred  in  some  cases  by  self-indulgent  and  excessively 
diffuse  writing.  Notable  exceptions,  however,  include  Margaret  Atack’s  excel¬ 
lent  analysis  of  the  narrative  order  of  A  Man  and  Two  Women,  Ann  Scott’s 
useful  account  of  the  role  of  sufism  in  the  more  recent  writings,  Marsha  Rowe’s 
perceptive  reading  of  The  Marriages  Between  Zones  Three,  Four  and  Five,  and 
Rebecca  O’Rourke’s  discussion  of  Lessing’s  sense  of  exile.  The  Golden 
Notebook  receives  detailed  consideration  by  two  writers.  Claire  Sprague  ana¬ 
lyses  the  use  of  doubles  in  the  novel  ( PLL ),  and  in  MSE  Kathleen  McCormick 
contests  the  idea  that  Anna  Wulf’s  wholeness  at  the  end  of  the  novel  is 
affirmative,  arguing  that  the  novel  teaches  its  readers  about  liberation  through 
a  character  who  is  not  liberated.  The  autumn  number  of  WLWE  prints  four 
essays  on  Lessing.  Elaine  Campbell  points  out  that  the  particular  quality  of 
Kate  Brown’s  journey  into  self-knowledge  in  The  Summer  Before  the  Dark  has 
been  left  unexplained  by  critics,  who  have  failed  to  see  the  importance  of 
understanding  it  in  terms  of  rites  of  passage  and  ritual.  Katherine  Fishbum 
considers  Retreat  to  Innocence  a  crucial  link  in  the  development  of  Lessing’s 
thinking  about  the  connection  between  the  individual  and  society.  Despite 
Fishburn’s  intelligence,  however,  one  is  not  wholly  convinced  that  this  ‘much 
neglected  novel’  should  not  have  remained  so.  Eileen  Manion,  discussing  the 
African  fiction  in  general,  demonstrates  that  Lessing  portrays  sexual  and  racial 
oppression  as  combining  to  reinforce  each  other.  The  African  fiction  has  rarely 
had  such  careful  attention  as  this  fine  essay  gives  it.  Lastly  Frederick  C.  Stem 
explores  the  political  quality  of  the  early  novels  and  the  consequences  of  the 
change  from  political  to  psychic  interests  in  terms  of  characterization  and 
modes  of  narration. 

All  three  contributions  to  the  understanding  of  Iris  Murdoch  are  first  rate. 
Elizabeth  Dipple’s/ra  Murdoch:  Work  for  the  Spirit 69  considers  all  the  novels 
up  to  and  including  Nuns  and  Soldiers.  The  early  novels  are  less  extensively 
treated  than  the  last  eleven,  on  which  Dipple  founds  her  case  for  Murdoch  as  a 
writer  of  massive  achievement.  The  tone  is  frankly  that  of  the  critic-as- 
evangelist,  in  reaction  to  the  current  tendency  to  underestimate  Murdoch’s 
work.  None  the  less  this  is  a  book  of  critical  distinction,  not  least  in  the  sensitive 
attention  to  the  philosophical  writings  and  the  evaluation  of  the  importance  of 
Plato  to  Murdoch.  Murdoch’s  ideas  are  also  the  subject  of  William  Slaymaker’s 
piece  in  PLL,  which  uses  the  essays  in  order  to  analyse  Murdoch’s  concept  of 
human  freedom.  That  problem  is  taken  up  from  a  different  perspective  by 
Steven  Cohan  in  W&L.  Cohan  points  out  that  all  six  of  the  novels  which  use 
first-person  narrators  employ  male  narrators,  suggesting  that  Murdoch  iden¬ 
tifies  with  the  male  viewpoint.  Close  analysis,  however,  reveals  that  the  male 
illusion  of  power  is  ill-founded,  the  male  narrator  creating  an  ironic  subtext 
which  satirizes  male  fantasies  of  women. 

In  CanL  Robert  Green  argues  that,  of  all  the  novels  of  Brian  Moore,  The 
Emperor  of  Ice-Cream  is  the  most  literary,  using  the  poetry  of  the  1920s  and 
1930s  to  foretell  the  development  of  its  hero  and  to  make  private  experience 
comprehensible. 

69  Iris  Murdoch:  Work  for  the  Spirit,  by  Elizabeth  Dipple.  Methuen,  pp.  xii  +  353. 
£12.50. 
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Peter  J.  Conradi’s  John  Fowles10  is  the  first  British  monograph  to  appear  on 
this  writer  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  criticism.  Conradi  charts  the  course 
of  Fowles’s  retreat  from  existentialism,  with  its  consequences  for  the  sexual 
politics  of  his  work,  by  an  examination  of  the  recurrent  opposition  in  the  novels 
between  enclosure  and  liberation.  There  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  use  of 
literary  genres  (thriller,  tale  of  courtly  love,  detective  story)  in  creating  a 
collision  between  realism  and  romance.  The  analyses  of  particular  novels  are 
detailed  and  suggestive,  though  Conradi  does  share  the  general  tendency  of 
writers  in  the  Methuen  Contemporary  Writers  Series  to  use  several  abstract 
nouns  where  one  would  suffice.  In  CritQ  Conradi  turns  his  attention  to  the  film 
of  The  French  Lieutenant’s  Woman,  arguing  that  the  prosperous  complications 
of  the  novel  do  not  always  survive  film  treatment.  John  V.  Hagopian  is  less 
certain  of  the  novel’s  value,  arguing  in  ConL  that  Fowles  is  doctrinaire  in  his 
commitment  to  existentialism,  and  that  his  narrative  techniques  come  close  to 
‘bad  faith’.  In  ArielE  Patricia  V.  Beatty  subjects  The  Collector  to  an  archetypal 
analysis,  concentrating  on  the  character  of  Clegg.  Myth  and  history  dominate 
the  other  essays  on  Fowles.  Ina  Ferris  discusses  realist  intention  and  mythic 
impulse  in  Daniel  Martin.  Writing  in  JNT,  Ferris  argues  that  Fowles’s  use  of 
Gramsci  and  Lukacs  serves  to  underline  his  own  distance  from  social  realism, 
while  the  myth  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  offers  a  means  of  transcending  the 
solipsism  of  the  hero.  In  SAQ  Patricia  V.  Beatty  elucidates  Fowles’s  concept  of 
time  by  reference  to  Octavio  Paz,  demonstrating  that  Daniel  Martin  examines 
the  implications  of  a  life  lived  entirely  in  and  for  the  present.  There  is 
extremely  attractive  attention  here  to  the  structures  of  fictional  time.  In  TCL 
Raymond  J.  Wilson  III  concentrates  on  Fowles’s  allusive  technique  in  The 
Ebony  Tower,  where  Celtic  myths  of  quest  underlie  the  story  and  unify  its 
various  parts.  The  relation  of  The  Ebony  Tower  to  The  Magus  is  also  touched 
upon  here. 

In  ConL  Joseph  H .  McMahon  discusses  the  novels  of  John  Berger  as  Marxist 
fictions,  centred  on  individuals  whose  lives  are  passed  on  the  margins  of 
history,  but  who  perceive  themselves  less  as  ahistorical  than  as  witnesses  to  the 
insufficiencies  of  ideologies  which  have  ‘failed  to  count  them  in’. 

Nicolas  Tredell’s  The  Novels  of  Colin  Wilson11  argues  that  Wilson  is  a 
serious  and  unjustly  neglected  novelist  whose  career  exemplifies  major  fea¬ 
tures  of  culture  and  society  in  twentieth-century  Britain.  While  acknowledging 
that  Wilson’s  narrowness,  didacticism,  and  insistent  optimism  may  fairly  be 
seen  as  flaws,  Tredell  usefully  explores  the  relationship  to  Shaw  and  Wells,  the 
popular  elements  in  the  novels,  and  the  quality  of  Wilson’s  existentialism. 

In  EA  Max  Duperray  relates  Ian  McEwan’s  The  Cement  Garden  to  The  Fall 
of  the  House  of  Usher,  connecting  the  novel  with  the  works  of  other  exper¬ 
imental  novelists  and  reading  it  as  a  delineation  of  contemporary  anguish, 
while  in  MFS  Morton  P.  Levitt  hails  B.  S.  Johnson  as  the  one  fearless  exper¬ 
imental  novelist  in  contemporary  Britain,  and  demonstrates  how  Johnson’s 
critical  essay  in  Aren’t  You  Rather  Young  To  Be  Writing  Your  Memoirs?  adds 
much  to  our  understanding  of  its  author. 

Three  essays  consider  novelists  who  exist  on  the  border  of  experimentation, 

70  John  Fowles,  by  Peter  J.  Conradi.  Methuen  Contemporary  Writers  Series. 
Methuen,  pp.  109.  £1.95. 

71  The  Novels  of  Colin  Wilson,  by  Nicolas  Tredell.  Vision,  pp.  157.  £9.95. 
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communicating  the  endangered  sense  ot  reality  in  contemporary  writing.  In 
CritQ  Patrick  Swinden  writes  about  the  three  books  published  by  D.  M. 
Thomas  in  1981-2  and  the  links  between  them,  calling  attention  to  the 
intricate  and  highly  imitative  structure  of  The  White  Hotel  and  concluding  that 
Lisa’s  experience  in  the  novel  typifies  the  struggle  against  ideology.  In  Crit 
Juliet  Dusinberre  offers  a  welcome  essay  on  A.  S.  Byatt’s  The  Virgin  in  the 
Garden  as  a  novel  which  is  both  experimental  and  realist,  involving  a  battle 
between  real  people  and  images.  Allan  Massie  is  the  subject  of  a  short  essay  by 
Lindsay  Paterson  in  Cencrastus  which  argues  that  Massie’s  novels  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  decay  of  language  into  empty  formulae  accompanying  the  decay  of 
society  into  bleak  political  stasis. 

The  debate  about  Margaret  Drabble’s  traditionalism  continues.  In  ConL 
Michael  F.  Harper  attempts  to  substantiate  a  large  claim  -  that  Drabble  is  a 
post-modernist  writer.  The  form  of  her  novels  is  not  the  unthinking  acceptance 
of  Victorian  conventions  but  a  working-back  to  a  reconstituted  realism,  which 
establishes  a  critique  of  modernism.  In  Crit  Ellen  Cronan  Rose  backs  up  her 
previous  case  that  despite  their  apparent  realism  Drabble’s  novels  are  pro¬ 
foundly  concerned  with  problems  of  aesthetic  form.  She  studies  The  Middle 
Ground  as  a  novel  which  abandons  history  as  a  narrative  mode  in  favour  of  the 
documentary.  The  technique  calls  attention  to  the  falsifying  effects  of  post  hoc 
narration.  In  the  same  journal  Lynn  Veach  Sadler  also  considers  The  Middle 
Ground  seeing  as  its  message  the  necessity  of  setting  right  family  relationships. 
The  argument  here  is  somewhat  unfocused  and  the  essay  lack-lustre. 


2.  Verse 

General  studies  are  few  this  year.  Peter  Connolly  edits  Literature  and  the 
Changing  Ireland12,  an  interesting  collection  of  papers  all  but  one  of  which 
were  delivered  as  lectures  at  the  1979  Conference  of  the  International  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Study  of  Anglo-Irish  Literature.  Declan  Kiberd  introduces  the 
volume  with  ‘The  Perils  of  Nostalgia:  A  Critique  of  the  Revival’.  A  harshly 
down-to-earth  view  is  immediately  established:  Kiberd  points  out  that  the 
major  literary  figures  of  the  revival  deserted  Dublin,  that  even  Yeats  spent 
many  years  of  his  career  outside  Ireland,  that  the  writers  had  little  effect  on 
their  society,  that  the  newspapers  and  the  radical  journals  remained  philistine, 
and  that  the  revival  years  were  marked  by  aristocratic  fetishism  and  Puritan¬ 
ism.  Suheil  B.  Bushrui  contributes  ‘Images  of  a  Changing  Ireland  in  the  Works 
of  W.  B.  Yeats’,  arguing  that  Yeats’s  attitudes  towards  Ireland  varied  as  he 
matured  but  that  he  maintained  a  ‘poetic  vision  of  an  ideal  Irish  nation  -  one 
founded  on  the  aristocratic,  heroic  and  peasant  ideals  intrinsic  in  his  poet’s 
creed’.  The  impact  of  variant  cultural  and  political  nationalisms  on  Yeats  is 
examined,  and  it  is  concluded  that  Yeats  ‘lived  up  to  O’Leary’s  three  standards 
enunciated  in  “How  Irishmen  Should  Feel”.  First,  Irishmen  must  feel  they 
were  Irish  . . .  Second,  an  Irishman  must  try  to  secure  Irish  unity  . . .  Finally,  an 
Irishman  must  make  some  sacrifice  for  Ireland.’  In  ‘Historians  and  Magicians: 
Ireland  Between  Fantasy  and  History’,  Stan  Smith  demonstrates  how  Yeats 
appropriates  ‘the  realm  of  history  to  poetry  precisely  by  converting  it  into 

72  Literature  and  the  Changing  Ireland,  ed.  by  Peter  Connolly.  Smvthe.  pp.  viii  +  230. 
£10.95. 
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story,  transforming  it  into  that  literary  mode  which  Todorov  calls  the  “fantas¬ 
tic’  .  ‘Easter  1916’,  ‘The  Statues’,  and  ‘The  Man  and  the  Echo’  are  analysed  in 
the  light  of  this  concept.  Padraic  Fallon,  Thomas  MacGreevy,  Denis  Devlin, 
and  Austin  Clarke  also  come  under  scrutiny  in  this  paper.  D.  E.  S.  Maxwell’s 
‘Semantic  Scruples:  A  Rhetoric  for  Politics  in  the  North’  looks  at  Yeats, 
MacNeice,  Seamus  Heaney,  Michael  Longley,  and  Derek  Mahon  as  political 
poets.  Peter  Denman’s  ‘Rhyme  in  Modern  Anglo-Irish  Poetry’  takes  examples 
from  Austin  Clarke,  Patrick  MacDonagh,  W.  R.  Rogers,  and  Richard  Weber 
to  maintain  that  much  Anglo-Irish  poetry  is  preoccupied  with  rhyme,  which  is 
‘not  to  be  regarded  as  a  musical  or  mnemonic  aid,  but . . .  justifies  itself  as  an  aid 
to  and  amplifier  of  meaning’ .  The  several  other  studies  within  this  collection  do 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  chapter;  the  book  as  a  whole  is  stimulating  and 
lively. 

On  Poets  and  Poetry’’3  brings  together  two  essays  on  Vernon  Watkins,  a 
commentary  on  R.  S.  Thomas,  and  a  discussion  of  the  modern  epic  poem. 
Susan  McCaslin  shows  how  Watkins’s  Taliesin  poems  ‘reveal  not  only 
Watkins’  sense  of  the  relation  between  paganism  and  Christianity,  but  his  own 
poetic  stance  and  sense  of  himself  as  a  poet’.  McCaslin  also  contributes  ‘The 
Sense  of  the  Metaphysical  in  the  Poetry  of  Vernon  Watkins’.  The  Platonism, 
the  celebration  of  the  natural  world,  and  the  defence  of  tradition  are  pointed 
out;  above  all,  Watkins’s  intention  to  aim  at  paradox  gives  his  poems  a 
‘metaphysical’  quality.  In  his  sense  of  the  craft  of  verse,  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
Celtic,  Greek,  biblical,  European,  and  English  poetic  traditions,  Watkins  has 
both  a  conventional  and  a  contemporary  voice.  William  Oxley’s  ‘The  Taste  of 
Faith’  comments  on  the  poems  of  R.  S.  Thomas,  showing  how  they  are 
deceptively  simple.  The  affinity  between  man  and  nature,  the  relation  of  the 
past  to  the  present,  and  Thomas’s  religious  faith  are  stressed.  In  the  final  essay 
of  the  volume  Oxley  delineates  his  belief  that  the  modern  epic  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  long  meditative  poem  and  has  more  in  common  with  the 
Upanishads  than  with  The  Iliad ;  The  Prelude  and  Sordello  are  ancestors  of  The 
Cantos. 

Emily  Ann  Anderson’s  English  Poetry,  1 900-1 950:  A  Guide  to  Information 
Sources 74  is  a  resource  aid  for  students  of  twentieth-century  British  poetry. 
This  annotated  bibliography  is  divided  into  three  sections.  Firstly,  general  aids 
are  covered:  these  include  selective  listings  of  autobiographies,  diaries,  bib¬ 
liographies,  and  other  reference  resources.  Secondly,  selected  volumes  of 
literary  criticism  history  are  listed.  The  bulk  of  the  guide  is  concerned  with 
twenty-one  modern  British  poets  representative  of  key  literary  movements 
and  schools  of  poetry  that  have  emerged  between  1900  and  1950.  Useful 
information  is  thus  given  about,  for  example,  W.  H.  Auden,  Stephen  Spender, 
Louis  MacNeice,  William  Empson,  and  Robert  Graves,  and  for  each  poet  the 
citation  is  as  follows:  principal  works,  bibliographical  checklist,  criticism 
checklist,  autobiography,  biography,  letters,  comparisons  and  concordances, 
periodicals,  and  selected  criticism.  Critical  entries  are  annotated  throughout. 

James  Hogg  edits  The  Vitalist  Reader:  A  Selection  of  the  Poetry  of  Anthony 

73  On  Poets  and  Poetry:  Fourth  Series,  ed.  by  James  Hogg.  SSPDPT  27.  USalz. 
pp.  104.  $25. 

74  English  Poetry,  1900-1950:  A  Guide  to  Information  Sources,  ed.  by  Emily  Ann 
Anderson.  American  Literature,  English  Literature,  and  World  Literatures  in  English 
Information  Guide  Series  33.  Gale.  pp.  xii  +  315.  $38. 
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L.  Johnson,  William  Oxley,  and  Peter  Russell15.  Volumes  of  verse  from  Car- 
canet  include  John  Ash’s  The  Goodbyes15,  Gillian  Clarke’s  Letter  from  a  Far 
Country11,  and  Michael  Cullup’s  Reading  Geographies15.  Jeremy  Hooker’s  A 
View  from  the  Source19  contains  a  selection  from  his  four  books  of  poems. 
Carcanet  also  publish  his  Poetry  of  Place50  which  brings  together  essays  and 
reviews  ‘concerned  mainly  with  writers  who  compose  a  poetic  or  fictional 
world  from  the  elements  of  a  place  or  places’.  It  is  Hooker’s  belief  that  in 
Britain  ‘much  of  the  best  modern  writing  . . .  resists  . . .  regionalist  stereotypes 
and  other  centralist  formulations’.  A  particularly  interesting  perspective  is 
derived  from  an  examination  of  Anglo-Welsh  writers  whose  national  identity 
coheres  in  its  response  to  a  threatened  culture.  The  tension  between  history 
and  myth  in  poetry  of  place  is  also  a  focal  issue.  These  pieces,  written  over  a 
period  of  about  ten  years,  include  analyses  of  the  work  of  Edward  Thomas, 
David  Jones,  Seamus  Heaney,  Ivor  Gurney,  W.  H.  Auden,  Charles  Olson,  and 
John  Riley.  Autobiographical  sections  detail  Hooker’s  position  as  an  English 
poet  in  a  Welsh  society.  In  Agenda  there  is  an  interesting  paper  on  Hooker: 
Dick  Davis  argues  that  ‘Typically,  the  poems  occur  at  the  meeting  place  of 
three  factors  -  the  past  that  has  formed  a  place,  the  physical  presence  of  the 
place,  and  the  poet’s  consciousness.’ 

John  Lehmann’s  The  English  Poets  of  the  First  World  War  (T&H)  has  not 
been  seen  for  review. 

Samuel  Hynes’s  ‘The  Voice  of  Exile:  Auden  in  1 940’  (SR)  deals  with  Auden 
as  a  historical  poet,  ‘one  who  saw  human  actions  as  conditioned  by  history,  and 
history  as  the  necessity  that  men  must  recognize  if  they  are  to  be  free’.  Auden’s 
decision  to  emigrate  is  seen  as  a  negative  response  to  the  historical  situation  in 
Europe;  he  was  aspiring  to  rootlessness  by  journeying  to  America,  freeing 
himself  from  a  failed  ideology  and  escaping  from  the  past.  During  the  critical 
years  of  1939  and  1940  Auden’s  preoccupations  were  with  history,  necessity, 
and  art;  in  what  he  says  about  these  ‘he  is  repudiating  the  convictions  and 
cliches  of  the  thirties’.  ‘New  Year  Letter’  is  seen  to  be  a  crucial  poem:  an 
attempt  ‘to  understand  the  meaning  of  history  as  it  occurred  and  to  find  the 
values  by  which  [Auden]  could  live  in  history’ .  Monroe  K.  Spears’s  ‘The  Divine 
Comedy  of  W.  H.  Auden’  (SR)  is  concerned  with  the  influence  of  and  relation 
to  Dante  throughout  Auden’s  career.  Emphasis  is  seen  to  be  on  the  Purgatorio 
while  images  from  the  Inferno  are  rare  in  his  work;  ‘in  Auden’s  third  stage, 
consisting  of  the  poems  written  since  1947,  there  is  an  emphasis  on  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  Sacred  and  the  celebration  of  Joy,  communal  as  well  as  individual, 
that  suggests  a  parallel  to  the  Paradiso’. 

F.  G.  Atkinson  presents  some  ‘Unpublished  Letters  of  Laurence  Binyon 
(1):  The  Years  of  Struggle’  (N&Q).  Six  letters  to  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch  are 
reproduced;  the  correspondence  documents  ‘the  poet’s  development  from 

75  The  Vitalist  Reader:  A  Selection  of  the  Poetry  of  Anthony  L.  Johnson,  William 
Oxley,  and  Peter  Russell,  ed.  and  intro,  by  James  Hogg.  SSPDPT  73.  USalz/EmberP. 
pp.  xxvi  +  142.  $25. 

76  The  Goodbyes,  by  John  Ash.  Carcanet.  pp.  63.  £3.25. 

77  Letter  from  a  Far  Country,  by  Gillian  Clarke.  Carcanet.  pp.  63.  £3.25. 

78  Reading  Geographies,  by  Michael  Cullup.  Carcanet.  pp.  63.  £3.25. 

79  A  View  from  the  Source:  Selected  Poems,  by  Jeremy  Hooker.  Carcanet.  pp.  107. 

80  Poetry  of  Place:  Essays  and  Reviews  1970-1981 ,  by  Jeremy  Hooker.  Carcanet. 
pp.  197.  £9.95. 
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youthful  uncertainty  to  the  achievement  and  assurance  of  middle  life’.  Peter 
Alexander’s  Roy  Campbell:  A  Critical  Biography  (OUP)  has  been  unavailable 
for  review. 

Walter  de  la  Mare’s  1921  novel  Memoirs  of  a  Midget61  is  re-issued  as  an 
OUP  paperback.  Bernard  Knieger’s  ‘de  la  Mare’s  “The  Riddle”  ’  ( Expl ) 
analyses  the  thematic  statement  of  this  poem  in  the  following  way:  ‘the  God  of 
this  world  is  as  a  senile  grandmother  who  has  sentenced  us  to  death,  but 
perhaps  has  also  provided  personal  immortality’. 

A.  N.  Dwivedi’s  study  of  T.  S.  Eliot82  concentrates  on  the  use  of  Indian 
thought  in  The  Waste  Land  and  Four  Quartets.  An  introductory  chapter  details 
the  background  to  Eliot’s  enthusiasm  for  Indian  philosophy:  the  Harvard 
contact  with  three  authorities  on  Indian  thought  and  tradition  (Charles  R. 
Lanman,  James  H.  Woods,  and  Irving  Babbitt),  Eliot’s  studying  of  ancient 
Hindu  literature  and  scriptures,  and  his  reading  of  Buddhist  works  are  taken 
into  consideration.  Enriched  with  quotations  from  the  Vedas  and  the 
Upanishads,  a  lively  argument  shows  that  ‘The  inclusion  of  Hindu  religion  and 
thought  in  The  Waste  Land  constitutes  a  part  of  the  poet’s  international 
outlook.’  An  analysis  of  Four  Quartets  explores  the  use  of  the  Upanishads,  the 
Gita,  and  the  Vedas  with  regard  both  to  Eliot’s  ideas  (for  example,  concerning 
time)  and  his  choice  of  symbols  (such  as  the  lotus  and  the  wheel).  An  appendix 
examines  ‘To  the  Indians  Who  Died  in  Africa’  which  ‘goes  to  the  Bhagavad- 
Gita  for  its  content  and  ideas.  The  treatment  of  the  poem  testifies  to  the  poet’s 
capability  to  deal  effectively  with  a  Hindu  theme,  -  with  the  theme  of  Karma  in 
its  philosophic  aspect.’  It  is  concluded  that  Eliot  turned  to  the  East  for  spiritual 
solace  as  a  result  of  his  disillusionment  with  Western  civilization.  His  desire  to 
become  a  ‘universal’  poet,  his  faith  in  internationalism,  and  his  intention  to 
reduce  the  gulf  between  East  and  West  are  some  of  the  factors  considered. 
Dwivedi  takes  care  to  analyse  earlier  critical  statements  about  Indian  influ¬ 
ences  on  Eliot  and  altogether  provides  a  clear  discussion  of  an  interesting 
subject. 

For  a  discussion  of  Cairns  Craig’s  Yeats,  Eliot,  Pound  and  the  Politics  of 
Poetry  see  pp.  408-9.  Piers  Gray’s  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Intellectual  and  Poetic 
Development  1 909-1 922  (Harvester)  has  not  been  available  for  review.  There 
are  two  short  commentaries  in  N& Q.  A.  V.  C.  Schmidt  has  a  note:  ‘T.  S.  Eliot 
and  William  Cowper:  A  New  Waste  Land  Source’  (with  reference  to  one  of 
Cowper’s  didactic  poems,  Conversation).  Neil  Taylor  discusses  ‘A  Possible 
Source  for  T.  S.  Eliot’s  “Journey  of  the  Magi’”  (with  reference  to  R.  B. 
Cunninghame  Graham’s  story,  ‘The  Fourth  Magus’).  Peter  A.  Weiss  analyses 
‘Eliot’s  The  Waste  Land,  Lines  77-85’  (Expl)  as  a  presentation  of  ‘a  fused 
image  whose  form  enacts  its  content’.  Mutlu  Konuk  Biasing’s  ‘ The  Waste 
Land-.  Gloss  and  Glossary’  (ELWIU)  studies  ‘the  divided  structure  of  The 
Waste  Land,  in  which  T.  S.  Eliot  the  critic  practises  on  T.  S.  Eliot  the  poet’.  In 
the  notes  Eliot  re-arranges  the  poem,  shattering  ‘the  original  connection 
between  the  poet’s  meaning  and  the  peculiar  shape  of  his  poem’,  thus  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  poem’s  obscurity.  Tony  Pinkney’s  carefully  argued  ‘T.  S.  Eliot 
and  the  Legon  de  Valery ’  ( CritQ )  maintains  that  Four  Quartets  is  a  ‘mirror- 
image  of  the  very  “errors”  [Eliot]  had  denounced  in  Valery’.  Sister  Corona 

81  Memoirs  of  a  Midget,  by  Walter  de  la  Mare.  OUP.  pp.  xxiii  +  392.  £3.50. 

82  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Major  Poems:  An  Indian  Interpretation,  by  A.  N.  Dwivedi.  SSPDPT  61 . 
USalz.  pp.  vii  +  145.  $25. 
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Sharp’s  ‘  “The  Unheard  Music”:  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Four  Quartets  and  John  of  the 
Cross’  (UTQ)  explores  the  deep  and  specific  influence  of  the  Christian  mystic, 
showing  how  John’s  prose  works  helped  Eliot  to  formulate  the  final  journey  of 
his  protagonist.  It  is  stressed  that  ‘Eliot  uses  John  of  the  Cross,  not  as  a 
theologian,  but  as  an  eclectic  poet  familiar  with  mysticism’. 

Eamon  Grennan’s  ‘Affectionate  Truth:  Critical  Intelligence  of  the  Poetry  of 
Padraic  Fallon’  ( IUR )  examines  several  poems  ‘which  claim  myth  or  the 
mythopoeic  as  their  object’,  arguing  that  such  poems  are  central  to  the  work. 

Roy  Fuller’s  Vamp  Till  Ready:  Further  Memoirs  (London  Magazine 
Editions),  Martin  Seymour-Smith’s  Robert  Graves:  His  Life  and  Work  (Hutch¬ 
inson),  Paul  O’Prey’s  In  Broken  Images:  Selected  Letters  of  Robert  Graves 
1914-1946  (Hutchinson),  and  Blake  Morrison’s  Seamus  Heaney  (Methuen) 
have  not  been  seen  for  review.  Jon  Stallworthy’s  ‘The  Poet  as  Archaeologist: 
W.  B.  Yeats  and  Seamus  Heaney’  (RES)  demonstrates  how  Heaney  unobtru¬ 
sively  ‘engages  and  subverts  the  Yeatsian  phrase’.  An  examination  of  Yeatsian 
echoes  in  Heaney’s  verse  -  for  example,  the  echoing  of  ‘The  Second  Coming’  in 
‘Kinship’  -  reveals  a  profound  contrast:  ‘where  the  later  Yeats  rejoiced  in 
conflict,  believing  with  Blake  that  “without  contraries  is  no  progression”, 
Heaney’s  motto  could  be  that  of  his  harvest  bow:  “The  end  of  art  is  peace”  - 
Coventry  Patmore’s  phrase,  quoted  by  the  early  Yeats  in  a  passage  from 
Explorations  with  which  Heaney  prefaces  his  own  Preoccupations'. 

Graham  Bradshaw  has  a  detailed  commentary  on  ‘Ted  Hughes  and  His 
Critics’  ( Encounter ).  Larkin  at  Sixty,  edited  by  Anthony  Thwaite  (Faber),  has 
not  been  available  for  review.  Barbara  Everett’s  ‘Larkin’s  Edens’  ( English ) 
contradicts  the  view  that  Larkin’s  work  is  ‘simple’;  he  may  appear  to  achieve 
the  literal  but  he  creates  ‘the  most  potent  contemporary  images  of  Eden’.  ‘The 
Building’,  ‘Mr.  Bleaney’,  ‘Livings  IIP,  and  ‘Here’,  among  other  poems,  are 
analysed  to  show  that  there  is  always  a  forceful  metaphorical  level  to  be 
discerned  in  the  verse. 

Margery  McCulloch’s  ‘The  Undeservedly  Broukit  Bairn:  Hugh  MacDiar- 
mid’s  To  Circumjack  Cencrastus'  (SSL)  studies  the  poem  as  pivotal  in  the 
poet’s  development,  showing  it  to  be  undeservedly  neglected  by  critics,  and  ‘of 
significance  both  for  the  understanding  of  the  evolution  of  his  work  and  for  the 
contribution  it  makes  to  the  history  of  the  fragmented  Scottish  poetry  tra¬ 
dition’. 

Louis  MacNeice’s  unfinished  autobiography83  is  re-issued  in  paperback  (see 
YW  46.314).  An  obsession  with  his  own  past  and  a  need  to  arrange  memories 
‘in  some  kind  of  order’  have  combined  to  produce  warm,  vivid  descriptions  and 
sensitive  analyses.  The  sheer  exuberance  of  MacNeice’s  prose  should  find  this 
volume  enthusiastic  readers,  and  an  appendix  by  John  Hilton,  a  friend  from 
Marlborough  and  Oxford,  offers  another  perspective  on  MacNeice’s  school 
and  university  personality.  Maurice  Riordan’s  ‘A  Raised  Voice:  John  Mon¬ 
tague’s  Selected  Poems'  (IUR)  offers  a  short  overall  analysis  of  the  career  in  the 
context  of  Selected  Poems. 

Andrew  Noble84  edits  and  provides  a  long  and  detailed  introduction  to 
Edwin  Muir’s  uncollected  Scottish  criticism.  Emphasizing  that  Muir  is  the  best 

The  Strings  Are  False:  An  Unfinished  Autobiography,  by  Louis  MacNeice.  Faber 
pp.  288.  £3.25. 

84  Edwin  Muir:  Uncollected  Scottish  Criticism,  ed.  by  Andrew  Noble  Vision/B&N 
pp.  269.  £14.95. 
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critic  that  Scotland  has  ever  produced,  the  editor  strives  with  this  volume  to 
activate  a  renewed  interest  in  and  republication  of  the  other  works.  Muir’s 
personal  experience  of  Scotland  was  sharpened  by  his  first-hand  awareness  of 
both  Czech  and  English  life:  ‘a  pained  but  objective  sense  of  Scotland’s 
deficiencies’  informs  his  studies  of  social  contrast.  A  search  for  a  cosmic 
pattern,  a  belief  that  ‘human  nature  is  rooted  in  spirit’,  a  conviction  of  modern 
man’s  displacement,  close  experience  of  the  operation  of  Calvinism  in  Scottish 
life:  these  characteristics  shape  the  man  and  enrich  the  essays.  Muir’s  inquiry  in 
Scott  and  Scotland  into  the  tradition  of  Scottish  literature  is  analysed  at  length, 
as  is  MacDiarmid’s  attack  on  the  conclusions.  Muir’s  belief  in  the  breakdown 
of  the  Scottish  mind  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  central  to  this  inquiry. 
There  are  thirty-five  pieces  of  writing  in  this  anthology,  grouped  by  topics  and 
covering  a  wide  range:  essays  on  the  nature  of  Scottish  society  and  on  Scottish 
literature  -  on  Burns,  Scott,  Henryson,  the  Ballads,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Lewis 
Grassic  Gibbon,  and  contemporary  Scottish  poetry,  among  other  subjects  - 
provide  an  incisive  critique  of  the  Scottish  tradition.  In  ‘Is  Man  No  More  Than 
This?  A  Consideration  of  Edwin  Muir’s  The  Story  and  the  Fable’’  (SSL)  Philip 
Dodd  and  M.  Lapsley  argue  that  Muir  questions  the  very  nature  of  man  in  the 
autobiography;  in  evaluating  the  social  orders  and  the  religious  and  secular 
faiths  of  man,  he  attempts  to  probe  to  the  heart  of  what  a  human  being  is. 
J.  Brooks  Bouson’s  ‘Poetry  and  the  Unsayable:  Edwin  Muir’s  Conception  of 
the  Powers  and  Limitations  of  Poetic  Speech’  (SSL)  analyses  several  of  the 
poems  to  show  the  problematic  conveyance  through  language  of  Muir’s 
visionary  experience. 

Gerald  Hammond  examines  ‘Owen’s  “Anthem  for  Doomed  Youth”’ 
(Expl)  as  an  example  of  a  recurrent  poetic  phenomenon  in  Owen’s  verse: 
‘Some  of  Wilfred  Owen’s  most  moving  effects  come  from  an  unexpected 
blurring  of  the  poem’s  situation,  often  at  its  point  of  climax.’  Two  significant 
changes  in  the  final  draft  indicate  Owen’s  striving  for  this  effect.  Roland 
Bouyssou’s  ‘Wilfred  Owen’s  War  Poetry  and  the  Bible’  (Caliban)  discusses  the 
use  of  the  Scriptures  in  relation  to  several  of  the  poems,  concluding  that 
‘Without  its  biblical  elements  Wilfred  Owen’s  war  poetry  might  have  proved 
only  realistic,  satirical  and  pathetic;  by  the  interweaving  of  war  experience  and 
biblical  reminiscences,  it  has  acquired  a  religious,  if  secular,  import  and  a 
visionary  scope.’  Mark  Sinfield  discusses  ‘Wilfred  Owen’s  “Mental  Cases”: 
Source  and  Structure’  (N&Q),  pointing  out  that  ‘the  question  and  answer, 
especially  in  this  three-stanza  pattern,  suggests  an  ironic  reference  back  be¬ 
yond  Dante  to  a  Biblical  vision  of  Heaven’;  verbal  echoes  of  the  book  of 
Revelation  are  shown  to  extend  the  range  of  meaning  of  the  poem. 

In  The  Idea  and  Its  Immanence 85  William  Oxley  expounds  the  philosophical 
viewpoint  underlying  his  own  verse.  Siegfried  Sassoon’s  Diaries,  1920-1922, 
edited  by  Rupert  Hart-Davis  (Faber),  has  not  been  seen.  Dominic  Hibberd  has 
‘Some  Notes  on  Sassoon’s  Counter-Attack  and  Other  Poems’  (N&Q).  The 
notebook  in  which  Sassoon  collected  most  of  the  pieces  for  this  volume  is 
examined;  in  particular  ‘one  of  the  interesting  associations  of  the  notebook  is 
. . .  that  Owen  read  it  at  the  hospital;  it  tells  us  which  poems  he  is  likely  to  have 
heard  and  seen  when  Sassoon  read  him  “his  very  last  works”  on  7  September 
and  lent  him  “the  MSS.  of  his  next  book”  on  about  14  October  [1917]’. 


85  The  Idea  and  Its  Immanence,  by  William  Oxley.  SSPDPT  74.  USalz.  pp.  86.  $25. 
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Surya  Nath  Pandey’s  Stephen  Spender:  A  Study  in  Poetic  Growth 86  traces  the 
development  of  Spender’s  verse.  The  social  and  political  background  of  the 
1930s  is  sketched  in  and  the  major  influences  on  the  poet  of  Wilfred  Owen, 
T.  S.  Eliot,  Hopkins,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  and  Auden  are  discussed.  A  chronological 
analysis  of  the  canon  is  made  and  Spender’s  poetic  technique  and  use  of 
symbols  are  examined.  Unfortunately  the  good  intentions  of  this  book  are 
marred  by  the  author’s  sometimes  painful  grappling  with  the  English  language. 

Thomas  Dilworth’s  ‘[Dylan]  Thomas’  “Poem  on  his  Birthday’”  ( Expl ) 
analyses  the  obscure  stanza  commencing  ‘Four  elements  and  five’  to  show  that 
‘The  catalogue  of  blessings  in  this  stanza  evokes  the  poet’s  humanity  in  all  of  its 
aspects  -  elemental,  sensory,  psychological,  imaginative,  spiritual  -  and  in  its 
biological  correspondence  to  the  universe.  The  catalogue  is  charged, 
moreover,  with  the  poet’s  consciousness  of  time  -  of  what  for  him  is  past,  and 
passing,  and  to  come.’  Rinhard  S.  Hoffman’s  ‘Thomas’  “The  Hunchback  in  the 
Park”  ’  (Expl)  notes  the  reference  to  the  legend  of  Adam  and  Eve  at  the  climax 
of  the  poem. 

Myfanwy  Thomas87,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Helen  and  Edward  Thomas, 
provides  a  book  of  memoirs:  family  life  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  is 
recalled,  and  little  details  of  experiences  are  related  to  Thomas’s  poems.  The 
book  is  well  illustrated  with  photographs  and  sketches;  it  has  a  period  nostalgia 
and  offers  a  vivid  insight  into  the  poet’s  family  history.  Martin  Scofield’s 
‘Edward  Thomas:  Syntax  and  Self-Consciousness’  (English)  explores  the 
poet’s  ‘modernity’.  In  1913  Thomas  vilified  his  introspective  habit  of  mind  as 
‘self-consciousness  . . .  amounting  to  a  disease’.  Examples  of  Thomas’s  verse 
and  prose  are  analysed  to  show  that  self-consciousness  is  transcended  in  the 
verse  through  a  particular  kind  of  syntax:  Thomas  characteristically  moves 
‘beyond  self-consciousness  by  way  of  syntactic  complexity’.  Andrew 
Waterman’s  ‘Writing  Poetry’  (CritQ)  is  an  autobiographical  piece  that  throws 
light  on  his  creative  process. 

Cairns  Craig’s  Yeats,  Eliot,  Pound  and  the  Politics  of  Poetry 88  explores  these 
poets’  ‘common  and  fundamental  belief  that  the  values  of  art  and  the  values  of 
democracy  are  inimical’.  The  tension  between  a  revolutionary  literary  tech¬ 
nique  and  a  reactionary  political  stance  is  fundamental  to  the  study;  in  the 
three  careers  there  is  a  similar  pattern  of  a  development  away  from  an  early 
striving  to  write  a  ‘pure’  poetry  to  a  recognition  that  art  is  inextricably  involved 
with  social  and  political  problems.  Craig  takes  as  his  starting-point  an  examin¬ 
ation  and  rejection  of  one  aesthetic  context  for  this  poetry:  to  view  as  central 
these  poets’  inheritance  from  romanticism  is  misguided.  A  different  and  more 
appropriate  context  is  that  of  the  tradition  deriving  from  associationist 
psychology.  An  aesthetic  based  on  the  reader’s  power  of  memory  is  central  to 
the  poetry  under  scrutiny.  Through  memory  the  reader  provides  the  associa¬ 
tions  to  react  to  the  images  of  a  poem  so  that  the  work  reaches  completion;  the 
reader  participates  in  creating  the  work.  Craig’s  thesis  is  that 


86  Stephen  Spender:  A  Study  in  Poetic  Growth,  by  Surya  Nath  Pandey.  SSPDPT  56. 
USalz.  pp.  x  +  230.  $12. 

87  One  Of  These  Fine  Days:  Memoirs,  by  Myfanwy  Thomas.  Carcanet/MidNAG. 
pp.  164.  £6.95. 

88  Yeats,  Eliot,  Pound  and  the  Politics  of  Poetry:  Richest  to  the  Richest,  by  Cairns  Craig 
CH.  pp.  323.  £11.95. 
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Yeats,  Eliot  and  Pound  were  driven  to  politics  in  order  to  maintain  the 
institutions  and  the  patterns  of  society  which  preserved  and  promul¬ 
gated  the  kinds  of  memory  on  which  their  poetry  relied.  The  open  poem 
demanded  for  its  completion  not  the  free  mind  of  democratic  man,  but 
the  rich  mind  of  the  privileged  within  a  hierarchical  society.  The  open 
poem  demanded  as  its  counterbalance  the  closed  society. 

For  the  early  Yeats  the  material  of  ancient  myths  and  legends  formed  the  basis 
of  an  art  of  suggestion,  evoking  in  the  modern  memory  the  sources  of  our 
culture.  Key  poems  are  analysed  to  indicate  Yeats’s  initial  attempt  to  fulfil  his 
purpose  of  evoking  the  Great  Memory  through  the  association  of  symbols. 
Pound,  as  Yeats,  saw  ‘continuity  of  memory  as  a  means  of  getting  back  to  a  lost 
source  of  knowledge  and  harmony  with  the  world’.  But,  for  Eliot,  ‘memory  is 
essential  because  it  maintains  the  bridge  that  allows  us  to  keep  our  distance 
from  the  beginnings  of  human  history,  from  the  savage’ .  Analysis  is  confined  to 
the  poetry  in  the  period  up  to  the  1930s  and  a  discussion  of  Fascism  puts  the 
argument  in  context. 

In  Yeats’s  Epitaph 89  James  Lovic  Allen  scrupulously  examines  the  genesis 
and  symbolic  implications  of  the  famous  truncated  quatrain  written  by  Yeats  to 
be  inscribed  on  his  Sligo  gravestone.  Firstly,  Yeats’s  assertion  that  the  epitaph 
was  originally  composed  as  a  reaction  to  an  essay  expounding  Rilke’s  idea  of 
death  is  proved  to  be  false:  the  writing  of  the  quatrain  was  highly  considered 
and  preceded  the  reading  of  the  essay.  The  relationship  with  Swift’s  gravestone 
inscription  is  scrutinized.  An  especially  detailed  examination  is  made  of  the 
various  complex  levels  of  meaning  attached  to  the  central  horseman  image  in 
the  light  of  its  use  in  Yeats’s  other  work.  The  choice  of  Drumcliff  churchyard  is 
seen  to  be  more  than  superficially  significant:  ‘Because  it  represented  in  his 
imaginative  thought  the  seminal  influence  of  fairy  stories  and  folk  tales, 
Drumcliff  could  serve  ...  as  an  excellent  emblem  of  Yeats’s  entire  lifelong 
obsession  with  and  belief  in  a  realm  of  spiritual  being  whose  inhabitants  or 
forces  could  touch  and  shape  the  earthly  life  of  man.’  The  association  of  Saint 
Columba  with  Drumcliff,  an  analysis  of  the  significahce  of  the  Celtic  cross  by 
the  road  at  the  churchyard,  an  argument  that  the  poet’s  great-grandfather  (the 
Reverend  John  Yeats)  ‘in  his  own  existence  symbolically  embodied  to  one 
degree  or  another  virtually  all  the  various  reasons  why  the  particular  location 
for  interment  had  been  chosen’:  these  and  other  crucial  details  are  dissected 
towards  the  final  understanding  that  ‘the  horseman  as  cosmic  traveler 
embodies  the  concept  of  progression  through  the  great  cycle  of  rebirths  toward 
a  point  of  possible  release,  of  final  complete  transcendence  of  all  the  striving 
antinomies  to  a  superhuman  beatific  third  eternity’.  This  is  an  intricate,  pains¬ 
taking,  and  meticulous  book  that  deserves  close  reading. 

The  Yeats  Annual 90  has  been  founded  to  provide  a  forum  for  criticism  and 
scholarship  on  Yeats.  Contents  include  articles  and  reviews  and  a  section 
devoted  to  abstracts  of  dissertations.  Among  the  essays  in  the  first  number 
are  Edward  Engelberg’s  ‘Absence  and  Presence  in  Yeats’s  Poetry’,  and 
George  Bomstein’s  ‘Last  Romantic  or  Last  Victorian:  Yeats,  Tennyson  and 
Browning’.  The  following  three  books  have  not  been  seen  for  review:  Otto 

89  Yeats’s  Epitaph:  A  Key  to  Symbolic  Unity  in  His  Life  and  Work,  by  James  Lovic 
Allen.  UPA.  pp.  xi  +  270.  hb  $22.50,  pb  $11. 

90  The  Yeats  Annual,  No.  1,  ed.  by  Richard  J.  Finneran.  Macmillan,  pp.  259.  £20. 
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Bohlmann’s  Yeats  and  Nietzsche:  An  Exploration  of  Major  Nietzschean  Echoes 
in  the  Writings  of  William  Butler  Yeats  (Macmillan),  Grattan  Freyer’s  W.  B. 
Yeats  and  the  Anti- Democratic  Tradition  (G&M),  and  Ann  Saddlemyer’s 
Theatre  Business:  The  Correspondence  of  the  First  Abbey  Theatre  Directors: 
William  Butler  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory  and  J.  M.  Synge  (Smythe). 

In  ‘Poets  on  Stilts’  ( PNR )  Donald  Davie  takes  the  late  poem  ‘High  Talk’  as  a 
starting-point  for  a  general  discussion  of  Yeats’s  attitudes  to  poetic  style.  Davie 
acknowledges  that  there  are  now  many  sensitive  readers  who  react  to  Yeats 
with  reservation  or  even  repugnance,  and  concedes  that  Yeats  is  a  good  deal 
less  flexible,  less  ‘authentic’  than  Eliot,  Pound,  and  perhaps  Hardy.  Also  in 
PNR  Mairi  Macinnes  considers  the  poetic  uses  of  the  garden  as  metaphor  in 
‘Marvell  in  Yorkshire,  Yeats  in  Sligo’.  Yeats  is  very  precise  in  evoking  the 
interior  of  the  great  country  house  at  Coole  Park  and  characteristically  vague 
in  describing  the  grounds  of  the  house:  ‘The  outside  is  part  of  his  imagination; 
the  inside  is  part  of  history.’ 

Suhei!  Bushrui’s  ‘Yeats:  The  Poet  as  Hero’  ( E&S )  analyses  The  King’s 
Threshold  as  a  major  statement  of  Yeats’s  defence  of  the  heroic  character  of 
the  poet.  Yeats’s  theory  of  poetry  is  central  to  the  play  which  is  seen  to  include 
‘Yeats’s  complete  conception  of  the  artist’s  function  and  his  place  in  society,  as 
well  as  embodying  many  of  his  intimate  convictions  about  poetry,  art,  life, 
aristocracy,  tradition,  love,  and  heroic  achievement’.  Elizabeth  T.  Lickindorf  s 
‘W.  B.  Yeats’s  “Per  Arnica  Silentia  Lunae”  ’  (ESA)  analyses  the  seminal  1918 
essay  and  shows  how  Yeats’s  exploration  of  certain  of  his  ideas  can  be  useful  in 
interpreting  the  verse  and  plays.  The  doctrine  of  the  Antithetical  Self  is 
relevant  to  The  Player  Queen,  ‘The  Cat  and  the  Moon’,  and  ‘Among  School- 
children’.  ‘A  Dialogue  of  Self  and  Soul’  is  seen  to  extend  the  essay’s  discussion 
of  the  unknown  goal  that  lies  beyond  the  flux.  While  ‘The  Double  Vision  of 
Michael  Robartes’  illustrates  Yeats’s  theory  of  eternity,  ‘Leda  and  the  Swan’ 
explores  the  idea  of  the  intersections  of  individual  lives  with  historical  cycles. 

3,  Prose  Drama 

MD  contains  an  indispensable  eighty-eight  page  drama  bibliography. 

The  major  addition  to  scholarship  dealing  with  modern  English  drama  is 
undoubtedly  the  massive  four  volume  section  of  the  Dictionary  of  Literary 
Biography,  Modern  British  Dramatists,  1 900-1 94591  and  British  Dramatists 
Since  World  War  IP2.  These  four  volumes  cover  no  less  ground  than  their  titles 
promise,  from  Archer  and  Auden  to  Oscar  Wilde  (pre-1945),  and  from  John 
Arden  and  Alan  Ayckbourn  to  Charles  Wood  (post- World  War  II).  Each 
volume  is  lavishly  illustrated.  The  length  of  the  entries  on  individual  authors  is 
rightly  made  to  depend  on  their  estimated  importance.  The  longest  (twenty- 
three  pages)  is  on  T.  S.  Eliot  followed  closely  by  Shaw  and  O’Casey,  with  twelve 
pages  on  Pinero  and  thirteen  on  Coward.  The  intellectual  standard  of  the 
entries  varies,  but  generally  it  is  high  to  excellent.  This  is  the  case  particularly 
with  the  essays  on  Arden,  Beckett,  Behan,  Graham  Greene,  Joan  Littlewood, 
O  Casey,  Rattigan,  Shaw,  and  Stoppard,  all  of  whom  are  discussed  in  detail 

91  Dictionary  of  Literary  Biography.  Vol.  10,  Parts  1  and  2:  Modern  British  Drama¬ 
tists,  1900-1945,  ed.  by  Stanley  Weintraub.  Gale.  pp.  xvii  +  626.  $146. 

92  Dictionary  of  Literary  Biography.  Vol.  13,  Parts  1  and  2:  British  Dramatists  Since 
World  War  II,  ed.  by  Stanley  Weintraub.  Gale.  pp.  xxii  +  679.  $151. 
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and  with  critical  astuteness.  Among  the  poorer  entries  are  those  on  Orton, 
Osborne,  and  Dylan  Thomas.  The  second  volume  of  each  set  of  two  contains 
extended  appendixes  on  issues  intensely  relevant  to  the  modern  theatre, 
particularly  censorship  and  the  role  of  the  theatres  and  companies  (such  as  the 
Royal  Court  and  the  English  Stage  Company;  the  National  Theatre,  and  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company)  in  the  furtherance  of  a  contemporary  British 
theatrical  idiom.  Consequently  the  editor  gives  us  Shaw’s  famous  assault  on 
the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office,  ‘The  Rejected  Statement’  (‘1  am  a  specialist  in 
immoral  and  heretical  plays’),  as  well  as  two  authoritative  essays  on  censor¬ 
ship,  before  1945  and  on  its  demise  in  1968.  Of  particular  interest  for  the 
student  of  the  modem  British  theatre  and  the  New  Wave  are  the  short 
provocative  essays  on  theatre,  society,  and  the  academies  by  Pinter,  Stoppard, 
and  David  Edgar,  three  contemporary  dramatists  of  very  different  artistic 
persuasions. 

Oscar  G.  Brockett’s  Modern  Theatre.  Realism  and  Naturalism  to  the 
Present93  offers  some  general  and  very  brief  notes  on  the  contemporary  and 
pre-war  English  theatre,  as  part  of  a  wider  survey  of  world  drama.  The  book  is 
in  fact  an  exact  reproduction  (plus  a  short  introduction)  of  the  last  four 
chapters  of  Brockett’s  re-issued  encyclopaedic  History  of  the  Theatre:  Fourth 
Edition94. 

Of  a  different  order,  but  certainly  very  useful  is  Benedict  Nightingale’s  An 
Introduction  to  Fifty  Modern  British  Plays95  by  thirty-four  playwrights.  Night¬ 
ingale  ranges  widely  and  chronologically  from  The  Admirable  Crichton  (1902) 
by  Barrie,  to  Trevor  Griffiths’s  Comedians  (1975).  His  choice  of  plays  is 
judicious  but  necessarily  to  some  extent  predictable.  With  great  works,  how¬ 
ever,  familiarity  does  not  breed  contempt.  Students  of  English  drama  will  be 
grateful  to  Nightingale  for  a  highly  professional  job,  combining  plot  summaries 
with  intelligent  critical  analyses. 

The  March  issue  of  MD  is  a  ‘Special  Issue’  devoted  to  the  ‘Theory  of  Drama 
and  Performance’ .  Most  of  the  contributors  are  structuralists  who  view  theatre 
as  ‘the  possibility  of  creating  a  positional  semiotics’,  dissociated  from  the 
semantics  of  ordinary  discourse.  Freud,  Brecht,  and  Barthes  loom  large,  far 
more  so  than  the  theatre  or  theatrical  space;  and  English  theatre  as  such  is 
virtually  ignored.  Equally  focused  away  from  the  text  is  Eugenio  Barba’s 
‘Theatre  Anthropology’  ( TDR )  in  an  issue  entitled  ‘Intercultural  Perform¬ 
ance’.  A  long-time  associate  of  Jerzy  Grotowski,  Barba  not  surprisingly  studies 
the  potentially  cross-cultural  body  language  of  Western  and  Oriental  actors. 

Frances  Gray’s  John  Arden 96  is  one  of  the  two  studies  in  the  Macmillan 
Modern  Dramatists  series  so  far  devoted  to  English  dramatists.  Gray  ranges 
widely  and  assuredly  in  her  essay,  particularly  as  regards  Arden’s  place  within 
a  theatrical  tradition.  She  rightly  aligns  him  with  Brecht  (his  favourite  play  is 
Mother  Courage)  and  O’Casey,  and  distances  his  theatrical  idiom  from 

93  Modern  Theatre.  Realism  and  Naturalism  to  the  Present,  by  Oscar  G.  Brockett. 
Al&Ba.  pp.  vi  +  201.  $17.95. 

94  History  of  the  Theatre:  Fourth  Edition,  by  Oscar  G.  Brockett.  Al&Ba.  pp.  x  +  768. 
$23.95. 

95  An  Introduction  to  Fifty  Modern  British  Plays,  by  Benedict  Nightingale.  Pan. 
pp.  479.  £2.95. 

96  John  Arden,  by  Frances  Gray.  Macmillan  Modern  Dramatists.  Macmillan,  pp.  x  + 
173.  £2.95. 
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Osborne’s  conservatively  realistic  formalism.  The  only  weakness,  if  any,  of 
Gray’s  excellent  study  is  her  willingness  to  take  Arden  too  much  at  his  own 
evaluation.  Arden’s  intentions  are  admirable,  but  his  plays  are  too  often 
unpolished,  marred  by  a  laboured  didacticism. 

The  JBS  evenly  divides  its  attention  between  Beckett’s  fiction  (the  spring 
issue)  and  his  dramatic  work  (autumn  issue).  David  Read  writes  well  on 
Beckett’s  ‘artistic  theory’,  and  particularly  his  doomed  search  for  the  ‘un¬ 
word’,  the  ultimate  articulation  of  an  antisemiotic.  The  two  outstanding  pieces 
on  Beckett’s  theatre  are  Pierre  Chabert’s  essay  on  the  ‘negativity’  of  bodies  in 
Beckett’s  drama  (Hamm’s  blindness;  Krapp’s  short  sight  and  poor  hearing), 
and  Aspasia  Velissariou’s  judicious  and  subtle  article  on  the  language,  the 
theatre,  and  the  ‘real’  world  in  Waiting  for  Godot.  In  ‘Beckett’s  animals’ 
Steven  Connor  considers  the  implications  of  Beckett’s  quasi-Cartesian 
attitude  to  animals  as  ‘automata’,  and  relates  it  to  the  notion  of  catharsis  in 
Beckettian  theatre.  In  ‘Beckett’s  Ohio  Impromptu :  A  View  from  the  Isle  of 
Swans’  (MD)  Pierre  Astier  fills  in,  from  first-hand  knowledge,  the  background 
to  the  world  premiere  of  this  commissioned  work.  Astier  offers  a  daring,  if  at 
times  glossy,  correlation  between  geographical  data  (the  streets  and  ilots  of 
Paris)  and  literary  aesthetic  themes  in  the  play.  In  ‘Light,  Sound,  Movement, 
and  Action  in  Beckett’s  Rockaby ’  (MD)  Enoch  Brater  discusses  the  non¬ 
verbal  transcendent  poetry  of  Beckett’s  stage  icons  in  this  very  recent  play 
(1981),  focusing  on  its  formal  elements.  Beckett’s  short  A  Piece  of  Monologue 
originally  published  in  KR  ( 1 979)  is  analysed  by  Kristi  Morrison  for  its  images 
of  ‘birth,  the  sea,  and  words’  (MD);  and  Martha  Felsenfeld,  in  ‘Beckett’s  Late 
Works:  An  Appraisal’  (MD)  detects  in  Beckett’s  contemporary  work  a 
particular  interest  in  the  visual  image.  Richard  K.  Simon  (MD)  probingly 
discusses  the  paradox  in  Beckett’s  Endgame  of  laughter  generated  from 
unhappiness.  In  ‘ Krapp’s  Last  Tape :  The  Artistry  of  the  Last’  (IUR)  Francis 
Doherty  interestingly  relates  Beckett  not  to  a  European  intellectual  tradition 
(Montaigne,  Descartes,  Rousseau)  but  to  English  literary  sources  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  Shelley  and  Dr  Johnson;  and  with  the  latter,  it  is  argued  here,  Beckett 
shares  a  deep  sense  of  loneliness  and  a  rejection  of  man’s  false  leaning  on  the 
‘artifice  of  art’. 

In  ‘King  Lear  versus  Lear  at  Stratford’  (CritQ)  Alan  Linfield  astutely  pleads 
against  making  the  classics  answerable  to  our  present  social-economic-politi¬ 
cal  conditions.  Instead  he  advocates  ‘quarreling’  with  them  the  way  he  sees 
Edward  Bond  do  in  Lear.  Christopher  Innes’s  ‘The  Political  Spectrum  of 
Edward  Bond:  From  Rationalism  to  Rhapsody’  (MD)  overestimates  Bond’s 
importance,  particularly  in  its  emphasis  on  the  ‘moral  force’  generated  from 
the  politics  of  his  plays.  This  is  a  lucid  and  intelligent  piece  though,  and  really  a 
re-assessment  of  Bond.  In  ‘Edward  Bond’s  Dialectic:  Irony  and  Dramatic 
Metaphors’  (MD)  Robert  L.  Tener  perceptively  studies  the  dramatic 
metaphors  of  Bond’s  social  dialectic  concentrating  on  ‘scenic  images’  such  as 
the  picnic  under  the  gallows  in  Bingo. 

Noel  Coward  has  been  well  served  by  scholars  and  his  friends.  His  admirers 
will  be  delighted  by  the  beautifully  produced  and  lovingly  edited  The  Noel 
Coward  Diaries91 .  These  diaries  cover  a  period  from  1941  to  1969  and  treat  the 

97  The  Noel  Coward  Diaries,  ed.  by  Graham  Payn  and  Sheridan  Morley.  W&N. 
pp.  698.  £15. 
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reader  to  an  enthralling,  gossipy,  and  heartless  account  of  how  the  other  half 
lives,  from  the  Windsors  and  Lord  Mountbatten  (‘Dickie’)  to  Laurence 
Olivier,  Vivien  Leigh,  and  the  clubs  of  Pall  Mall.  Publication  of  the  diaries 
neatly  coincides  with  John  Lahr’s  important  study  of  Coward,  Coward 
the  Playwright ",  Lahr  rightly  traces  much  of  Coward’s  dramatic  idiom 
to  his  repressed,  but  desperately  narcissistic  personality,  without  however 
underplaying  Coward’s  true  achievements  as  a  conscious  artist;  and,  as 
Lahr  points  out,  Coward  had  the  intense  satisfaction  of  presiding  over 
his  own,  late  renaissance  in  the  English  theatre  with  Suite  in  Three  Keys 
(1965). 

In  ‘Makers  of  Real  Shapes:  Christopher  Hampton  and  His  Story-tellers’ 
(MD)  Sebastian  Black  concentrates  on  Hampton’s  two  major  dramatic  succes¬ 
ses,  The  Philanthropist  and  Savages,  with  a  view  to  exploring  his  thesis  that 
Hampton’s  story-tellers  are  exploiters  ‘who  assert  the  self  at  the  expense  of 
others’,  hence  the  exceptional  responsibility  delegated  in  society  to  the  master 
story-teller,  the  writer.  David  Hare’s  intensely  topical  play  A  Map  of  the 
World ",  recently  staged  at  the  National  Theatre,  is  ultimately  a  witty  though 
overexplicit  social  tragicomedy,  partly  because  of  its  Forsterian  setting  in  a 
barely  recognizable  contemporary  India. 

Joe  Orton  has  been  well  discussed  by  two  critics  in  particular.  In  ‘What  Did 
the  Butler  See  in  Orton’s  What  the  Butler  Saw ’  (MD)  Maurice  Charney 
demonstrates  the  utter  seriousness  of  Orton’s  art,  and  particularly  his  carefully 
poised  use  of  traditional  forms,  from  Aristophanes  (Old  Comedy)  through  the 
New  Comedy  idiom  of  Plautus  and  the  racy  black  comedy  humour  of  the  New 
Wave  as  integrated  with  the  refined  aesthetics  of  Wildean  farce.  A  fuller  and 
highly  intelligent  account  of  Orton’s  life  and  work  is  given  by  C.  W.  E.  Bigsby 
in  Joe  Orton100.  Bigsby’s  deeply  sympathetic  book  traces  the  roots  of  Orton’s 
iconoclasm  to  Swift  and  Orton’s  own  temperamentally  anarchic  nature. 
Occasionally  Bigsby’s  structuralist  terminology  is  intrusive,  but  it  never  blunts 
his  acute  awareness  of  those  parameters  of  fiction  of  which  Orton  was  himself 
intensely  conscious. 

John  Osborne’s  A  Better  Class  of  Person:  An  Autobiography  1929-1956101 
has  been  re-issued  in  a  cheap  paperback.  All  Osborne  admirers  will  want  to 
read  this  merciless  self-portrayal  of  the  artist  as  a  young  man,  growing  up 
immediately  before  and  during  World  War  II.  Osborne’s  devastating  candour 
and  ruthless  antinostalgia  make  this  his  best  work  to  date. 

In  ‘Parody  Plays  in  Pinter’  (MD)  Elin  Diamond  attempts  to  show  that  Pinter 
is  a  traditional  writer  because  of  his  use  of  inherited  dramatic  conventions.  The 
focus  of  this  piece  is  on  Pinter’s  television  play,  The  Collection,  which  parodies 
nineteenth-century  melodrama  and  contemporary  soap  opera.  The  perfect  foil 
to  Diamond’s  heavy  and  pedantic  essay  is  Charles  A.  Carpenter’s  ‘Victims  of 
Duty?’  on  critics,  absurdity,  and  Pinter’s  The  Homecoming  (MD).  This  charm¬ 
ingly  Puckish  piece  fully  concedes  to  Pinter’s  play  the  ineluctable  mysteries 
of  art  while,  at  the  same  time,  undauntedly  revelling  in  its  ‘raunchy,  ugly, 
gorgeous  vulgarity’.  There  is  a  detailed  and  attractive  piece  by  Arthur  E. 

98  Coward  the  Playwright,  by  John  Lahr.  Methuen,  pp.  x  +  179.  £3.95. 

99  A  Map  of  the  World,  by  David  Hare.  Faber,  pp.  83.  £3.50. 

100  Joe  Orton,  by  C.  W.  E.  Bigsby.  Methuen,  pp.  79.  £2.25. 

101 A  Better  Class  of  Person:  An  Autobiography  1929-1956,  by  John  Osborne. 
Penguin,  pp.  285.  £1.95. 
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McGuiness  on  Pinter’s  ‘most  enigmatic  play’,  Old  Times,  in  Themes  in  Drama 
4:  Drama  and  Symbolism102. 

Pinter’s  Other  Places 103  consists  of  three  playlets,  A  Kind  of  Alaska,  Victoria 
Station,  and  Family  Voices.  It  contains  some  of  his  most  powerful  writing  to 
date.  .4  Kind  of  Alaska  reworks  the  Rip  van  Winkle  motif  through  rooting  it  in 
a  twentieth-century  Kafka-esque  sense  of  alienation  and  pain.  To  enhance  the 
poignancy  of  his  theme  Pinter  adds  a  documentary  causality  to  Deborah’s 
fifty-year-long  sleep,  the  deadly  ‘sleeping  sickness’  which  hit  Europe  towards 
the  end  of  World  War  I.  Victoria  Station  is  an  altogether  lighter,  comic  piece, 
intended  partly  as  a  tribute  to  Beckett  through  its  focus  on  aborted  directives 
between  a  taxi  driver  and  an  eerie,  anonymous,  and  unbalanced  controller. 
Family  Voices  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  of  these  three  pieces.  It  un¬ 
mistakably  recalls  Dylan  Thomas’s  Under  Milkwood  and  attempts  to  invert 
that  work’s  highly  ambiguous  lyricism. 

Bernard  F.  Dukore’s  Harold  Pinter104,  the  second  volume  in  the  Macmillan 
Modern  Dramatists  series  on  an  English  writer,  comes  as  a  slight  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Although  Dukore  successfully  matches  a  chronological  approach  to  a 
carefully  poised  study  of  the  plays,  his  book  is  marred  by  a  number  of  assump¬ 
tions  about  the  modern  British  stage  and  by  a  style  which,  at  times,  recalls 
entries  in  National  Geographic. 

In  ‘When  Playwrights  Talk  to  God:  Peter  Shaffer  and  the  Legacy  of  O’Neill’ 
( CompD )  Michael  Hinden  distinguishes  between  the  modernism  of  O’Neill 
and  the  post-modernism  of  Pinter,  Beckett,  and  Stoppard  before  arguing  the 
case  for  reading  Shaffer  as  an  author  consciously  working  within  an  American 
modernist  tradition.  Detailed  comparisons  between  Shaffer’s  Equus  and 
Amadeus  and  O’Neill’s  The  Great  God  Brown  and  The  Iceman  Cometh  con¬ 
vince  Hinden,  if  not  necessarily  his  readers,  of  the  correctness  of  his  thesis:  a 
well-argued  if  narrowly  focused  piece. 

The  setting  of  Shaw’s  Major  Barbara  (1905)  in  1906  is  the  subject  of  a  short 
discussion  by  Bernard  F.  Dukore  in  ‘The  Time  of  Major  Barbara'  (ThS).  ISh 
contains  a  certain  amount  of  glossy,  and  mostly  worthless,  information  on 
Shaw  and  by  Shaw.  Shaw’s  often  fatuous  pronouncements  on  the  atom  bomb, 
bookshops,  spiritualism,  H.  G.  Wells,  and  contraception  are  selectively  repro¬ 
duced  here,  along  with  three  pieces  on  Shaw.  In  ‘Shaw’s  “Why  Not?”  ’  Daniel 
Leary  relates  this  rhetorical  question  to  wider  themes  in  Shaw’s  work,  while 
Jean-Claude  Amalric  once  again  addresses  the  issue  of  ‘Shaw  as  a  Critic  of 
Dickens’.  Richard  Nickson’s  ‘The  World  Betterer:  Shav  Versus  Shav’  concen¬ 
trates  on  Buoyant  Billions:  A  Comedy  of  No  Manners.  Shaw  is  acclaimed  as 
one  of  ‘the  planet’s  most  delightful  guests’,  no  less.  One  would  not  arrive  at 
that  conclusion  from  reading  Nickson’s  laboured  piece. 

ABSS,  with  Stanley  Weintraub  at  the  helm,  replaces  and  continues  the 
former  ShawR.  In  ‘Siegfried  Elements  in  the  Plays  of  Bernard  Shaw’  Robert 
Coskren  discusses  the  Wagnerian  dimension  of  Shaw’s  drama  with  particular 
reference  to  Widowers’  Houses,  Candida,  Major  Barbara,  and  Back  to 
Methuselah .  However  provocative  and  well  informed  Coskren’s  piece  may  be, 
the  reader  should  be  suspicious  of  readings  which  lead  to  comparisons  between 

102  Themes  in  Drama  4:  Drama  and  Symbolism,  ed.  by  James  Redmond.  CUP  pp  x  + 
264.  £19.50. 

103  Other  Places,  by  Harold  Pinter.  Methuen,  pp.  83.  £5.95. 

104  Harold  Pinter,  by  Bernard  F.  Dukore.  Macmillan,  pp.  x  +  139.  £2.95. 
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St  Joan  and  ‘a  triumphant  Siegfried’.  Robert  Wexelblatt’s  essay  on  Man  and 
Superman  can  safely  be  ignored,  while  Thomas  F.  Hale’s  ‘Bernard  Shaw:  The 
Emergence  of  a  Republican  Royalist’  is  good  on  the  history  and  naive  on  the 
drama.  The  most  valuable  contribution  is  undoubtedly  Edgar  Rosenberg’s 
‘The  Shaw/Dickens  File:  1914  to  1 950.  An  Annotated  Checklist  (Concluded). 
Addenda:  1885  to  1919’,  though  primarily  of  interest  for  the  Shaw  scholar. 

Stanley  Weintraub’s  The  Unexpected  Shaw105  is  a  collection  of  nineteen 
previously  published,  and  now  rewritten  articles,  reflecting  twenty-five  years’ 
work  on  Shaw.  The  ‘theme’  of  the  volume  is  to  explore  Shaw’s  work  through  a 
study  of  the  elusive  and  always  intrusive  ‘G.B.S.  persona’.  A  roughly 
chronological  pattern  is  followed,  from  Shaw’s  early  days  as  novelist,  music 
critic,  pugilist,  and  early  playwright  to  include  eventually  superbly  detailed 
studies  of  classics  like  Major  Barbara  and  prominent  themes.  Shaw’s  Irishness 
is  discussed  (in  relation  particularly  to  Sir  Roger  Casement)  as  is  Shaw’s 
treatment  of  history  (in  an  outstanding  essay  on  Caesar  and  Cleopatra  and 
Mommensite  history).  This  is  a  highly  enjoyable  book  by  one  of  the  world’s 
leading  Shaw  scholars.  One’s  only  cavil  might  be  that  Shaw  is  too  much 
indulged  by  an  admiring  disciple. 

Such  a  charge  could  hardly  be  levelled  against  Arnold  Silver’s  Bernard 
Shaw:  The  Darker  Side106,  the  perfect  companion-piece  to  Weintraub’s  study. 
Silver  also  draws  extensively  on  the  Shaw  biography,  but  boldly  speculates  on 
the  discrepancies  between  the  public  persona  and  the  private  psychic  night¬ 
mares  enacted  behind  the  controlled  fagade.  The  key  to  the  ‘real’  Shaw  is  in  the 
plays  which  whisper  truths  about  Shaw’s  loves  and  fears.  In  a  study  which 
perfectly  integrates  psycho-analysis  with  an  alert  literary  sensibility  Silver 
writes  about  Shaw’s  relationship  with  his  mother,  his  fear  of  illegitimacy,  his 
Platonic  life  with  his  wife,  and  his  passion  for  Stella  Campbell  which  is  iden¬ 
tified  as  one  of  the  ‘hiding  places’  of  Shaw’s  creative  powers  as  well  as  of  his 
brutal  political  statements.  Shaw’s  most  exciting  fiction,  according  to  Silver,  is 
Shaw  himself.  Silver’s  study  is  an  iconoclastic  and  intensely  entertaining  if  not 
always  convincing  book. 

Under  the  general  editorship  of  Dan  H.  Laurence,  Garland  has  completed 
its  ambitious  project  to  publish  in  facsimile  all  the  play  Mss.  in  the  Shaw 
archive  in  the  British  Library  that  were  drafted  in  long-hand.  In  Bernard  Shaw: 
Early  Texts:  Play  Manuscripts  in  Facsimile 107  the  original  Mss.  are  enlarged  by 
eighteen  per  cent  and  are  introduced  by  expert  Shaw  scholars,  with  a 

105  The  Unexpected  Shaw.  Biographical  Approaches  to  G.B.S.  and  His  Work,  by 
Stanley  Weintraub.  Ungar.  pp.  x  +  254.  $22.50. 

106  Bernard  Shaw:  The  Darker  Side,  by  Arnold  Silver.  Stanford,  pp.  xii  +  353.  $25. 

107  Bernard  Shaw:  Early  Texts:  Play  Manuscripts  in  Facsimile.  General  ed.  Dan.  H. 
Laurence.  12  vols.  Garland  (1981).  Widowers’  Houses,  ed.  by  Jerald  E.  Bringle,pp.  245, 
£35.20;  The  Philanderer,  ed.  by  Julius  Novick,  pp.  470,  £60.10;  Mrs  Warren’s  Profes¬ 
sion,  ed.  by  Margot  Peters,  pp.  240,  £35.20;  Arms  and  the  Man,  ed.  by  Norman  Jenks, 
pp.  200,  £32;  Candida  and  How  He  Lied  to  Her  Husband,  ed.  by  J.  Percy  Smith,  pp.  230, 
£32;  You  Never  Can  Tell,  ed.  by  Daniel  J.  Leary,  pp.  330,  £49.25;  The  Devil’s  Disciple, 
ed.  by  Robert  F.  Whitman,  pp.  210,  £32;  The  Man  of  Destiny  and  Caesar  and  Cleopatra, 
ed.  by  J.  L.  Wiesenthal,  pp.  360,  £49.25;  Captain  Brassbound’s  Conversion,  ed.  by 
Rodelle  Weintraub,  pp.  200,  £32;  Major  Barbara,  ed.  by  Bernard  F.  Dukore,  pp.  350, 
£49.25;  The  Doctor’s  Dilemma,  ed.  by  Margery  M.  Morgan,  pp.  275,  £38.70;  Heart¬ 
break  House,  ed.  by  Stanley  Weintraub  and  Anne  Wright,  pp.  215,  £35.20. 
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description  of  each  Ms.  following  the  facsimile  in  the  form  of  an  appendix.  This 
series  which  clearly  aims  at  the  scholar  is  an  essential  reference  work  for  any 
library. 

The  single  most  welcome  contribution  to  Shaviana  is  Mary  Hyde’s  superbly 
edited  Bernard  Shaw  and  Alfred  Douglas:  A  Correspondence 108.  This  never 
boring  letter  exchange,  from  1931  to  1944,  between  the  peevish  Douglas  and 
an  ageing  indulgent  Shaw  contains  some  of  Shaw’s  most  incisive  literary 
criticism  on  topics  as  diverse  as  Oscar  Wilde,  eighteenth-century  comedy,  the 
fair  youth  in  Shakespeare’sSonm’to,  the  Bible,  and  Frank  Harris’s  biographies. 
Far  less  attractive  are  Shaw’s  and  Douglas’s  shared,  pathetic,  and  naive  admi¬ 
ration  for  Hitler.  The  inevitable  period-impression  left  by  the  letters  from  ‘St 
Christopher’  to  ‘Childe  Alfred’  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  selection  of  superb 
photographs:  an  outstanding  achievement. 

In  ‘Tom  Stoppard’s  Dissident  Comedies’  (MD)  Andrew  K.  Kennedy  con¬ 
siders  Every  Good  Boy  Deserves  Favour  and  Professional  Foul,  in  the  light  of 
his  thesis  that  Stoppard  owes  much  to  Shaw;  and  particularly  to  Androcles  and 
the  Fion  and  The  Apple  Cart.  The  result  is  a  neat,  if  hardly  original,  essay  which 
correctly  locates  the  flaws  of  Stoppard’s  theatre  in  his  long  set  speeches.  In 
‘Tom  Stoppard  and  the  art  of  communication’  ( JBS )  Robert  Wilcher  focuses 
on  the  ‘exuberant  theatricality’  of  Stoppard’s  language  and  its  double-edged 
facility  -  a  delightfully  comprehensive  if  less  than  original  piece.  Stoppard’s 
The  Real  Thing 109  is  now  published.  It  is  a  complex  work  which  fully  avails  itself 
of  the  multiplicity  of  meanings  that  can  be  generated  from  theatrical  self- 
referentialism,  the  play  within  the  play.  The  aesthetic  theatrical  dimension  is 
compounded  by  further  tensions  of  a  more  recognizable  traditional  nature; 
and  in  particular  the  gap  between  generations  and  the  further  alienation 
between  husband  and  wife.  The  play  contains  the  mandatory  excursion  into 
cricket  and  discussions  of  words  which  Stoppard  seemingly  cannot  rid  himself 
of.  This  last  Stoppard  is  in  the  best  line  of  ‘wit’.  It  is  also  a  chilly  piece,  perched 
on  the  edge  of  cynicism  throughout. 

In  ‘Stephen  MacKenna  on  Synge:  A  Lost  Memoir’  ( IUR )  Nicholas  Grene 
and  Ann  Saddlemyer  offer  an  edited  and  introduced  short  memoir  by  Mac¬ 
Kenna  on  his  friend,  fellow  Irishman,  and  correspondent  Synge.  It  is  published 
here  for  the  first  time  and  only  covers  the  brief  spell  of  the  winter  1 896-7  when 
MacKenna  knew  Synge  in  Paris.  Finally,  in  ‘A  Wife’s  Tragedy’  ( ThR )  Rodney 
Shewan  edits  an  extended,  fifty-six  page  unpublished  sketch  for  a  play  by 
Oscar  Wilde,  complete  with  plot  summary. 


108  Bernard  Shaw  and  Alfred  Douglas:  A  Correspondence ,  ed.  by  Mary  Hyde.  Murray, 
pp.  xli  +  237.  £15. 

109  The  Real  Thing,  by  Tom  Stoppard.  Faber,  pp.  84.  £2.50. 
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I  am  indebted  to  Thomas  Giannotti  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this 
chapter.  For  research  funds  I  am  indebted  to  the  University  of  California  at 
Riverside  Senate  Committee  on  Research. 


1.  General 

Bibliographies  of  current  articles  are  published  quarterly  in  AL  and  in  the 
summer  supplement  of  A  Q.  In  addition  American  Literary  Scholarship,  1980 1 
surveys  the  year’s  work  in  the  field  extensively.  It  consists  of  twenty-two 
chapters  by  twenty-seven  hands.  It  is  organized  in  two  parts,  the  first  consisting 
of  major  American  authors  (all  deceased),  and  the  second  comprised  of 
periods,  genres,  and  topics.  A  broadly  international  note  is  added  by  a  chapter 
on  foreign  scholarship  which  reports  on  East  European,  German,  Scandina¬ 
vian,  Italian,  and  Japanese  contributions.  A  further  contribution  of  a  biblio¬ 
graphical  order  is  provided  by  the  spring  issue  of  MissQ,  which  contains  an 
annotated  checklist  of  scholarship  published  in  1981  and  deals  with  Southern 
literature.  Since  the  bibliography  runs  to  ninety-nine  pages,  clearly  the  subject 
is  alive  and  well. 

An  A  Q  symposium  with  five  contributors  focuses  on  Perry  Miller’s  The  New 
England  Mind,  its  nature,  role,  and  current  status.  The  principal  essay  is  James 
Hoopes’s  ‘Art  as  History:  Perry  Miller’s  New  England  Mind ’  to  which  the 
others  by  Joyce  Appleby,  David  H.  Hall,  P.  M.  G.  Harris,  and  Margaret 
Sobczak  are  largely  responses  and  commentaries.  Hoopes  stresses  Miller’s 
insistence  that  both  the  study  and  the  process  of  history  are  artful  to  some 
degree  and  then  concentrates  on  the  ways  in  which  the  book’s  dramatic  tension 
is  the  product  of  its  portrayal  of  the  Puritan  attempt  to  reconcile  what  he  calls 
the  conflict  between  ‘pietistical’  and  ‘intellectual’  ideas. 

A  special  issue  of  SoQ  is  devoted  to  art  and  culture  in  nineteenth-century 
New  Orleans  and  roughly  half  of  its  articles  are  of  interest  to  readers  of  this 
chapter.  W.  K.  Holditch  deals  with  the  life  and  work  of  Pearl  Rivers,  an 
American  disciple  of  the  Romantics  and  the  first  woman  newspaper  publisher 
in  America;  George  Reinecke  surveys  the  literary  career  of  Alfred  Merrier,  a 
physician,  magazine  editor,  novelist,  and  supporter  of  causes  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  preservation  of  literary  French  in  Louisiana  in  the  first  half  of 
the  century;  Thomas  Bonner  Jr  looks  briefly  at  Kate  Chopin’s  use  of  religious 

1  American  Literary  Scholarship,  1980,  ed.  by  J.  Albert  Robbins.  DukeU.  pp.  xix  + 
593.  $37.75. 
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themes  and  materials.  Finally,  the  poetry  of  non-slaves  of  mixed  blood  (gens  de 
couleur  libres)  with  its  heavy  indebtedness  to  French  Romanticism  is  examined 
by  Alfred  J.  Guillaume  for  its  historical  and  cultural  significance. 

Anglo-American  Encounters 2  by  Benjamin  Lease  purports  to  deal  with  how 
the  British  connection  clarifies  the  careers  and  imaginative  worlds  of  ten 
American  authors  ranging  from  Washington  Irving  to  Mark  Twain.  As  such, 
the  book  is  a  disappointment  since  it  affords  no  ‘important  truth  about  these 
American  writers’  nor  does  it  offer  any  insight  into  the  checkered  history  of 
Anglo-American  literary  relations  or  its  motivations  or  rationale.  Lease  has 
collected  as  much  specific  information  as  possible  about  English  responses  to 
American  writing  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  American  efforts  to  win 
recognition  therefrom  and  has  set  it  down  in  a  factually  descriptive,  unanalytic, 
and  uninterpreted  manner.  The  scholarship  does  not  appear,  judging  from  the 
notes,  to  have  proceeded  later  than  1976. 

A  much  more  rewarding  piece  of  work  is  Emory  Elliott’s  Revolutionary 
Writers3.  After  an  introductory  chapter  which  sets  out  his  principal  thesis,  he 
considers  five  authors  of  the  period  1725-1810  (Timothy  Dwight,  Joel  Bar- 
low,  Philip  Freneau,  Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge,  and  Charles  Brockden 
Brown)  who  exemplify  its  varied  and  shifting  responses  to  the  issue  of 
authority.  Elliott  sees  the  post-Revolutionary  era  as  marked  by  a  transfer  of 
authority  from  the  intelligentsia  and  the  clergy  to  entrepreneurs  and  politicians 
operating  in  accord  with  a  widespread  materialism.  As  a  result,  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  of  American  authors  with  their  society  is  far  from  a  modern  phenomenon. 
The  writers  Elliott  focuses  on  all  sought  to  preserve  the  advances  of  the 
Revolution  while  preventing  a  slide  into  moral  and  cultural  degeneracy  which 
they  feared  would  result  from  the  republic’s  weaknesses  of  consensus,  ideol¬ 
ogy,  and  blind  conformity  subject  to  the  materialistic  spirit.  Dwight 
endeavoured  to  do  this  by  clinging  to  the  pre-Revolutionary  emphasis  on 
inherited  rhetorical  forms  and  religious  language.  Freneau  brought  to  litera¬ 
ture  a  sense  of  religious  mission,  but  as  religion  lost  its  influence,  he  together 
with  Barlow  and  Brown  were  increasingly  drawn  to  philosophical  ideas  of  the 
sort  soon  to  inflame  the  poetry  of  the  early  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  This 
Romantic  fusion  of  art  and  religious  zeal  was  short-lived  so  that,  though  these 
writers  shared  a  dedication  to  literature  and  the  life  of  the  mind,  they  were 
caught  up  in  the  political  turbulence  of  the  period  and  with  varied  conse¬ 
quences.  Freneau  vigorously  defended  Jefferson’s  republicanism  against  the 
Federalists;  Barlow  rejected  his  early  conservatism  in  favour  of  the  radicalism 
of  Thomas  Paine  and  William  Godwin;  while  Brackenridge  and  Brockden 
Brown  swung  between  the  poles  of  republican  liberalism  and  fear  of  mob- 
ocracy;  Dwight  and  the  Connecticut  Wits  found  the  threat  of  social  decay 
overwhelming  and  clung  to  the  political  right  persistently.  In  this  atmosphere, 
Elliott  perceptively  finds  the  seeds  of  much  in  later  American  literature  -  the 
deployment  of  ironies,  narrative  manipulations,  multilevelled  ambiguities,  the 
persistent  though  displaced  role  of  religious  belief,  and  the  search  for  non- 
traditional  literary  forms  which  could  encompass  a  society  of  discord  and 

2  Anglo-American  Encounters:  England  and  the  Rise  of  American  Literature,  by 
Benjamin  Lease.  CUP.  pp.  xv  +  288.  £22.50. 

3  Revolutionary  Writers:  Literature  and  Authority  in  the  New  Republic,  1725-1810,  by 
Emory  Elliott.  OUP.  pp.  x  +  315.  $19.95. 
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competing  voices.  Their  efforts  and  their  failures  in  this  regard  are  illuminat- 
ingly  shown  to  be  a  record  of  their  following  the  American  movement  from  a 
dominant  religious  vision  to  a  new  nationalistic  ideology,  a  movement  which 
created  genuine  personal  crises  of  deep-seated  inner  confusion  as  well  as 
problems  of  identity  and  national  inner  conflict.  In  sum,  Elliott  finds  three 
major  points  of  significance  in  their  efforts:  (1)  they  are  important  for  the 
problem  of  the  writer  in  America  ever  since;  (2)  they  are  a  remarkable 
testimonial  to  a  heroic  effort  to  fill  a  moral  and  spiritual  void;  and  (3)  they  are 
essential  to  the  complete  understanding  of  the  works  and  thought  of  those  like 
Emerson  who  are  often  held  to  constitute  the  founding  of  American  literature. 

A  related  volume  which  is  equally  rewarding  is  Jay  Fliegelman’s  Prodigals 
and  Pilgrims*.  It  is  a  richly  detailed  and  cogently  argued  treatment  of  the 
intellectual,  cultural,  and  literary  forces  that  contributed  to  the  American 
Revolution  and  its  aftermath.  As  the  subtitle  suggests,  the  thesis  is  that  this 
event  was  part  of  a  much  broader  movement  in  the  eighteenth  century  to 
redefine  the  nature  of  authority,  particularly  that  of  the  patriarchal  father 
whose  metaphorical  ramifications  had  religious  and  political  implications. 
Pivotal,  for  Fliegelman,  are  John  Locke’s  writings  on  education  and  their 
dissemination  through  novels  of  the  period  ranging  from  Robinson  Crusoe  to 
Clarissa.  These  generate  a  new  image  of  parenting,  one  in  which  friend  and 
benefactor  dislodge  patriarch  and  absolute  law-giver,  personal  example  substi¬ 
tutes  for  abstract  precept,  and  human  affection  and  personal  character  for  duty 
and  birth. 

This  new  cultural  orthodoxy  accommodated  to  traditional  Protestantism  by 
adapting  the  fortunate  fall,  as  Defoe  and  Richardson  demonstrate,  to  the 
secular  paradigms  of  prodigal  and  victim  respectively  so  as  to  advance  the 
dialectically  related  claims  of  filial  obedience  and  parental  understanding.  In  a 
related  vein,  both  thinkers  and  novelists  as  well  as  Indian-captive  narratives 
combine  to  call  in  question  the  purely  contractual  notion  of  marriage  and  the 
passive  model  of  Christian  heroism,  particularly  for  women,  in  favour  of 
unions  based  on  the  affections  and  voluntary  choice,  a  shift  which  imaged 
actively  resisting  heroes  and  heroines  and  a  God  who  was  indulgent  rather  than 
a  dispenser  of  afflictive  mercy.  This  strand  also  impelled  the  unlikely  triad  of 
Christian  evangelicalism,  rational  theology,  and  revolutionary  politics  to  re¬ 
define  sonship  and  with  it  divine  authority,  which  issued  in  the  privilege  of 
adulthood  (the  age  of  reason)  to  choose  to  join  a  new  family  whether  spiritual 
or  political.  Such  a  unit  paradigmatically  provides  the  point  of  origin  and 
nurture  for  the  ultimate  Christian  community  and  a  point  of  contact  between 
the  postmillenial  vision  and  America  as  a  new  world  perpetually  new.  It  is  in 
the  light  of  this  notion  of  a  reconstituted  nuclear  family  that  Fliegelman  views 
George  Washington  and  his  image  as  father  of  his  country;  he  is  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  new,  antipatriarchal  understanding  of  paternity  and  with  that 
identification  with  his  country  he  also  provides  a  charter  for  its  maturation  to 
manhood  in  a  single  generation.  The  attainment  of  such  ideality  is  fraught  with 
dilemmas  and  critical  decisions,  and  it  is  perhaps  Fliegelman’s  signal  achieve¬ 
ment  that  he  should  delineate  how  the  issue  of  and  conflict  over  preserving  this 
paradise  regained  should  reside  so  securely  in  the  terms  of  the  original  revolt. 

4  Prodigals  and  Pilgrims:  The  American  Revolution  Against  Patriarchal  Authority, 
1750-1800,  by  Jay  Fliegelman.  CUP.  pp.  vii  +  315.  £20. 
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Whether  to  extend  the  revolution  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  original  com¬ 
munity  into  a  universal  sympathy  with  all  mankind  based  upon  sentiment  and 
selflessness  or  whether  to  protect  the  individual  and  collective  mind  and 
morals  from  its  own  impressionableness  in  the  face  of  corruption  and  seduc¬ 
tion,  this  was  the  dilemma,  first  resolved  by,  in  Fliegelman’s  apt  phrase,  ‘the 
sealing  of  the  garden’.  Such  a  summary  cannot  do  justice  to  the  skill  and 
pertinency  with  which  the  author  marshals  his  evidence  from  English,  Conti¬ 
nental,  and  American  sources  nor  the  tactful  and  discriminating  manner  in 
which  he  weaves  together  the  intellectual,  social,  and  literary  strands  of  his 
interpretation.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  makes  a  compelling  case  for  the 
conceptual  and  linguistic  dynamics  by  which  political  and  social  issues  of  power 
and  authority  are  conditioned  by  theories  ostensibly  remote  from  them  and  by 
images  whose  metaphoric  implications  loom  larger  than  the  arguments  them¬ 
selves. 

Eighteen  essays,  all  but  one  written  for  this  volume,  make  up  American 
Novelists  Revisited 5,  which  is  dedicated  to  bringing  a  feminist  critical  perspec¬ 
tive  to  bear  on  novelists  from  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  to  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century,  from  Charles  Brockden  Brown  to  Richard  Wright.  Women 
writers  are  represented  by  essays  on  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Edith  Wharton, 
Ellen  Glasgow,  Willa  Gather,  Gertrude  Stein,  and  Zora  Neale  Thurston. 
Predictably,  the  approaches  are  far  from  uniform,  though  a  reliance  on 
psychological  and  metapsychological  orientations  is  a  recurrent  thread  in  the 
critical  fabric.  Nor  is  the  quality  uniform  though  it  is  undeniably  higher  overall 
than  many  other  collections  of  recent  and  not  so  recent  vintage.  Nina  Baym 
follows  up  her  earlier  work  on  Hawthorne  with  a  succinct  and  tightly  deline¬ 
ated  statement  of  her  view  that  Hawthorne’s  women  had  feminist  tendencies. 
Mark  Spilka  has  a  fascinating  and  humane  consideration  of  Hemingway’s 
‘larger  struggle  with  his  own  androgynous  impulses’,  and  Susan  Wolstenholme 
draws  insightful  attention  to  Theodore  Dreiser’s  concern  with  the  theme  and 
fact  of  power  as  it  impinges  on  men  and  women  alike  and  with  his  honest 
dealing  with  his  own  primal  rage  that  enabled  him  to  avoid  stereotyping  either 
gender  as  villain  or  victim. 

Gary  Lindberg  has  written  a  lively  and  invigorating  book  that  is  but  the  most 
recent  in  a  long  line  of  studies  devoted  to  what  some  claim  to  be  a  peculiarly 
American  phenomenon.  The  Confidence  Man  in  American  Literature 6  is 
primarily  a  literary  study,  but  it  is  socio-culturally  and  historically  grounded  so 
that  non-literary  figures,  patterns,  and  strategies  are  frequently  drawn  on  as 
paradigms  and  performances.  Lindberg’s  thesis  is  that  the  developing  Ameri¬ 
can  social  structure  (an  amalgam  of  Old  and  New  Worlds),  and  its  conditions 
were  especially  congenial  to  confidence  men.  These  conditions  allowed  such 
individuals  to  become  covert  culture  heroes  because  they  were  marked  by 
technical  facility  and  a  promissory  attitude  towards  some  larger  future  end, 
both  of  which  conspired  to  engender  belief  even  where  the  grounds  for  it  did 
not  exist.  In  comprehending  the  confidence  man  as  a  model,  Lindberg  finds 
Melville  of  1 857  and  Poe  to  be  central  authors  in  the  development  of  the  figure 


5  American  Novelists  Revisited:  Essays  in  Feminist  Criticism,  ed.  by  Fritz  Fleischmann. 
Hall.  pp.  419.  $27.50. 

6  The  Confidence  Man  in  American  Literature,  by  Gary  Lindberg.  OUP.  pp.  313 
$19.95. 
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in  America.  The  first  sees  American  social  activity  as  a  game  offering  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  the  imaginative  but  also  as  holding  out  the  possibility  of  becoming  a 
behavioural  norm  which  would  result  in  the  loss  of  personal  self  or  inner  being. 
The  second  envisages  the  New  World  as  a  place  wherein  all  credentials  are 
tested  including  those  of  the  artist.  This  almost  inevitably  led  to  Poe’s  interest 
in  the  techniques  of  literary  conventions,  in  how  the  methods  and  processes  of 
literature  actually  work,  and  how  they  can  be  formulaically  described. 
Actually,  however,  the  historical  originator  of  the  prototype  of  the  confidence 
man  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  notion  that  the  self  could  be  made  deliber¬ 
ately  rather  than  shaped  by  social  and  historical  forces  operating  on  the 
individual  unconsciously  lies  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  His  model  self  led  to 
more  specialized  instances,  such  as  the  self-made  man,  the  booster,  and  the 
jack-of-all-trades  as  well  as  to  the  professional  criminal  or  con  man,  the 
gamesman,  and  the  prophet,  healer,  and  political  idealist.  All  or  most  of  these 
are  illustrated  cogently  by  Lindberg  through  discussions  of  highly  selective 
portions  of  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  Cooper, 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Jefferson,  Whitman,  Howells, 
Dreiser,  and  a  number  of  modem  writers  from  Fitzgerald  to  Barth.  Despite 
this,  Lindberg  disavows  the  confidence  man  as  a  peculiarly  American  type  or 
as  a  ruthless  cynic.  For  him,  the  confidence  man  and  the  reason  he  attains  the 
prominence  he  does  in  American  culture  is  a  function  of  his  alliance  with  the 
themes  of  promise  and  confidence,  both  so  central  to  American  values  and 
behaviour,  and  in  so  doing  he  shows  us  how  ambivalent  are  our  responses  to 
‘conning’.  Lindberg  disarms  his  critics  by  suggesting  this  is  but  a  model  and  by 
claiming  that  his  own  presentation  is  re-enacting  the  confidence  man’s  various 
roles  and  so  is  as  much  a  matter  of  play  as  analysis.  Both  of  these  disclaimers 
appear  to  be  accurate  though  whether  everyone  over  the  long  haul  will  con¬ 
sider  them  adequate  is  another  matter. 

Another  concern  with  patterns  and  models  is  evidenced  in  ‘Pastoralism  and 
the  American  Urban  Ideal:  Hawthorne,  Whitman,  and  the  Literary  Pattern’ 
(AL)  by  James  L.  Machor.  He  contends  that  many  writers  have  been 
interested  in  a  complementary  relation  between  city  and  country  as  has  the 
culture  at  large  but  that  the  writers’  presentation  possesses  a  complex  sophisti¬ 
cation  which  clarifies  both  the  value  of  the  ideal  and  its  limitations.  The  two 
major  artistic  forms  of  urban  pastoralism  are  the  internalized  and  the  ironic 
and  are  represented  by  Whitman  and  Hawthorne,  respectively.  The  former’s 
pastoral  cities  are  creative  acts  of  the  mind  rather  than  mimetic  representations 
or  futuristic  programmatic  models;  they  serve  primarily  to  affirm  the  power  of 
the  human  imagination.  Hawthorne,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  concerned  to 
test  the  ideal  against  reality;  he  dramatizes  its  relation  to  actuality  and  analyses 
the  human  response  to  that  relationship.  ‘Crossing  Brooklyn  Ferry’,  ‘My 
Kinsman,  Major  Molineux’,  and  The  Blithedale  Romance  are  the  principal 
illustrations  for  Machor’s  thesis,  which  could  have  benefited  from  the  larger 
context  provided  by  Bernard  Rosenthal’s  recent  The  City  of  Nature. 


2.  P'oetry 

Ursula  Brumm  continues  the  scholarly  investigation  of  Edward  Taylor  as  a 
numerological  poet  in  her  ‘  “Tuning”  The  Song  of  Praise:  Observations  on  the 
Use  of  Numbers  in  Edward  Taylor’s  Preparatory  Meditations'  ( EAL ).  She 
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concentrates  on  ‘Meditation  28’  in  which  she  finds  that  the  titular  number  is 
one  of  the  rare  perfect  numbers;  the  total  number  of  words  is  one  of  the 
symmetric  numbers  possessing  special  significance;  the  number  of  syllables  in 
the  lines  is  that  of  the  divine  law  and  the  number  of  lines  in  the  stanzas  is  that  of 
the  completed  creation  and  man’s  redemption;  the  recurrence  of  the  word 
‘vessel’  produces  the  perfect  tetractys  as  well  as  a  graphic  representation  of  its 
own  referent.  These  and  other  numerological  phenomena  underlie  Taylor’s 
attachment  to  the  concept  of  ‘tuning’  as  a  way  in  which  the  meditating  poet  is 
first  tuned  by  Christ  and  so  capable  of  tuning  his  praise  to  harmonious  and 
melodious  song.  ‘The  Conceit  of  Dyeing  in  Edward  Taylor’s  Preparatory 
Meditations,  Second  Series,  Number  One’  ( EAL )  by  Anthony  Damico  seeks 
to  correct  Brumm’s  view  that  the  poem  is  a  general  exposition  of  typology.  He 
argues  that  it  is  a  quite  intricate  typological  poem  possessing  its  own  type  (the 
scarlet  dye  of  Mediterranean  shellfish),  antitype  (the  saving  blood  of  Christ), 
and  the  doctrine  (the  Calvinist  view  of  substitutionary  atonement).  He  further 
suggests  that  these  points  may  have  eluded  previous  commentators  because 
the  ultimate  sources  for  the  poet’s  imagery  may  be  scientific  writers  of  the 
classical  age  such  as  Aristotle  and  Pliny  the  Elder.  Another  focus  appears  in  ‘A 
Puritan  Ars  Moriendi :  Edward  Taylor’s  Late  Meditations  on  the  Song  of 
Songs’  (EAL).  This  is  Jeffrey  A.  Hammond’s  effort  to  direct  attention  to  the 
eschatological  concerns  of  the  late  poetry  and  to  the  poet’s  preoccupation  with 
his  own  spiritual  future  in  the  context  of  his  scriptural  text  and  the  exegetical 
traditions  informing  it.  In  very  precise  ways  (Christ  as  Redeemer  and  Bride¬ 
groom,  the  spiritual  marriage,  the  Bride,  the  non-literal  nature  of  the  imagery, 
the  longing  for  death),  the  Song  of  Songs  became  for  the  ageing  poet  a 
scripturally  sanctioned  guide  as  he  prepared  to  enter  heaven. 

Eileen  Margerum  takes  exception  in  her  ‘Ann  Bradstreet’s  Public  Poetry 
and  the  Tradition  of  Humility’  (EAL)  to  feminist  views  that  Bradstreet’s 
self-deprecation  was  a  function  of  her  reaction  to  a  male-dominated  society. 
She  emphasizes  Bradstreet’s  working  within  established  literary  traditions 
such  as  the  classical  tradition  of  public  poetry  and  the  Puritan  narrative 
tradition,  both  of  which  contained  formulae  for  humility  which  writers  were 
obliged  to  include  in  their  works,  regardless  of  personal  feelings.  Her  work 
reveals  self-confidence,  not  doubt,  as  well  as  a  shrewd  ability  to  shape  her 
formulae  to  fit  her  poetic  needs. 

‘The  Hudibrastic  Poetry  of  Jacob  Bailey’  (EAL)  by  Bruce  Granger  focuses 
on  four  such  poems  which  attack  such  groups  as  ardent  American 
revolutionaries  and  religious  dissenting  sects,  both  of  which  were  anathema  to 
the  loyalist  Bailey  who  emigrated  to  Nova  Scotia  rather  than  sign  the  test  acts 
of  1776.  Another  minor  but  interesting  topic  is  addressed  by  Cameron  C. 
Nickels  in  his  ‘Federalist  Mock  Pastorals:  The  Ideology  of  Early  New  England 
Humour’  (EAL).  He  argues  that  these  poems  of  the  1790s  were  more  than 
Federalist  attacks  on  Jeffersonian  Republicanism.  They  were  also  the  first 
efforts  to  render  the  stereotypical  American  common  man  in  the  character  of 
the  rustic  Yankee  ‘Jonathan’,  and  in  doing  so  they  anticipated  the  New 
England  humour  from  1 8 1 2  to  the  Civil  War  which  was  destined  to  become  the 
most  popular  and  diverse  form  of  native  American  humour. 

In  his  “‘Philosophic  Solitude”  and  the  Pastoral  Politics  of  William 
Livingston’  (EAL),  Frank  Shuffelton  advances  the  view  that  the  discrepancy 
between  Livingston’s  professed  desire  for  an  idyllic  rural  life  and  his  actual 
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existence  of  political  activity  and  public  service  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
poem  is  less  a  defence  of  private  life  than  it  is  an  exploration  of  the  relationship 
between  private  and  public  virtue,  and  so  clarifies  the  pattern  of  Livingston’s 
own  life  experience .  It  takes  on  an  added  historical  importance  by  elevating  the 
traditional  elements  of  whig  ideology  to  the  status  of  moral  vision,  a  moral 
geography  of  freedom  rather  than  the  depiction  of  an  actual  American  land¬ 
scape.  A  somewhat  similar  revision  is  presented  by  J.  A.  Leo  LeMay,  who 
takes  exception  to  prevailing  opinion,  at  least  to  what  there  is  of  it,  in  his  ‘The 
Contexts  and  Themes  of  “The  Hasty  Pudding’”  ( EAL ).  He  contends  that  Joel 
Barlow’s  poem  embodies  eighteenth-century  avant-garde,  radical  thought. 
Thus,  its  philosophical  subjects  are  politics,  language,  religion,  and  myth,  and 
its  concern  is  with  the  nature  of  men  and  the  bases  of  culture.  Further,  its 
central  thesis  resembles  the  thinking  of  Johann  Gottfried  von  Herder  in  its 
conviction  that  the  folk  are  the  real  preservers  of  literary  and  religious  tra¬ 
ditions. 

A  cross-cultural  strain  appears  in  Shirley  M.  Dettlaff’s  ‘Ionian  Form  and 
Esau’s  Waste:  Melville’s  View  of  Art  in  ClareV  ( AL ).  She  points  up  Melville’s 
interest  in  Matthew  Arnold  at  the  time  just  prior  to  writing  his  poem.  Arnold 
gave  him  the  terms  ‘Hebraic’  and  ‘Hellenic’  to  characterize  a  dichotomy  in  his 
thought,  provided  him  with  a  rationale  that  crystallized  his  thinking  about 
aesthetics,  and  posed  a  challenge  to  synthesize  that  dichotomy  from  the 
Hebraic  or  romantic  point  of  view.  While  Clarel  reveals  the  positive  influence 
of  Arnold  and  Goethe  in  its  emphasis  on  Ionian  form  or  order  and  structure,  it 
also  testifies  to  Melville’s  stubborn  insistence  on  truth  over  beauty,  on  the 
inexpressible,  and  on  challenging  the  imagination. 

Donald  D.  Kummings  follows  the  general  format  of  the  series  in  his  Walt 
Whitman ,  1 940-1 975,  A  Reference  Guide1  with  one  rather  regrettable  excep¬ 
tion.  Doubtless  to  save  space,  he  uses  double  column  format  for  entries,  which 
is  distracting  if  not  wholly  disastrous.  Entries  are  arranged  chronologically 
with  books  and  monographs  presented  first,  followed  by  articles,  reviews,  and 
the  like.  Within  each  year’s  gathering  the  arrangement  is  alphabetical  by  the 
author’s  last  name.  The  annotations  are  succinct  and  helpful  in  the  main. 
Another  consideration  of  the  urban-country  motif  occurs  in  ‘Walt  Whitman 
and  Mannahatta-New  York’  ( AQ ),  where  M.  Wynn  Thomas  examines  the 
terms  in  which  Whitman  felt  at  home  in  an  urban  setting  and  how  he  responded 
positively  to  it.  He  also  explores  the  strains  that  led  ultimately  to  his  break  with 
the  living  city  upon  which  his  poetry  depended  so  heavily.  Drawn  first  to  the 
city’s  free  play  of  human  energies,  Whitman  came  by  the  end  of  the  1950s  to 
see  New  York’s  failure  to  tackle  the  problem  of  the  South  as  evidence  that  the 
country  was  shifting  away  from  his  vision  of  democracy.  His  later  years  were 
spent  trying  to  shore  up  his  earlier  visionary  idealism  by  blank  assertion  and 
blustering  rhetoric.  Another  article  concerned  with  Whitman’s  shortcomings  is 
Myrth  Jimmie  Killingsworth’s  ‘Whitman  and  Motherhood:  A  Historical  View’ 
{AL),  which  provides  a  rather  diffuse  and  unfocused  treatment  of  its  subject. 
The  gist  of  the  thesis  appears  to  be  that  Whitman’s  treatment  of  motherhood  is 
decidedly  Victorian  in  its  confused  and  contradictory  linking  of  love,  sex, 
death,  and  motherhood.  He  draws  on  the  prevailing  motherhood  mystique  in 

7  Walt  Whitman,  1940-1975,  A  Reference  Guide,  ed.  by  Donald  D.  Kummings.  Hall, 
pp.  xiv  +  242.  $45. 
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order  to  support  his  feminist  notions  concerning  the  nature  of  woman,  but  his 
rhetoric  blurs  his  intent  so  that  he  is  unable  ‘to  break  entirely  free  from  the 
characterisations  of  the  ideal  mother  as  his  culture  depicted  her’. 

A  more  formal  approach  dominates  Mutlu  Konuk  Biasing’s  article, 
‘Whitman’s  “Lilacs”  and  the  Grammars  of  Time’  ( PMLA ),  which  argues  that 
the  poem  ‘tests  the  ways  poetry  can  confront  the  terrorism  of  history  and  the 
fact  of  time’.  Whitman’s  response  to  Lincoln’s  assassination  was  so  acute 
because  he  saw  it  as  threatening  his  personal,  national,  and  literary  exper¬ 
iments.  The  continued  affirmation  of  the  first  two  was  dependent  on  his  ability 
to  write  without  recourse  to  conventional  orders.  He  does  so  by  testing  and 
going  beyond  the  poetic-grammatical  fictions  of  three  orders  of  time  (natural- 
cyclical,  historical-narrative,  and  lyric)  to  a  new  grammar  which  relinquishes 
the  hierarchical  orders  of  narrative  and  syntax  as  well  as  of  conventional  music. 
Ivan  Marki  in  ‘The  Last  Eleven  Poems  in  the  1855  Leaves  of  Grass'  ( AL ) 
ingeniously  argues  the  indispensability  of  these  poems  to  the  volume  on  the 
grounds  that  ‘in  them  is  the  story  told  and  the  drama  resolved  that  “Song  of 
Myself”  has  generated’.  Possessed  of  closed  structures  and  dominated  by 
catalogues  whose  parataxis  is  severely  compromised,  these  poems  fall  into  two 
groups  both  of  which  focus  on  the  middle  or  ‘centering’  in  which  a  crisis  is 
approached,  met,  and  passed.  That  crisis  is  the  confrontation  of  the  poet  with 
the  forces  that  would  destroy  him;  the  first  group  presents  it  immediately  with 
an  almost  shamanistic  intensity  of  possession,  while  the  second  recounts  it  as 
an  adult  remembering  his  childhood. 

Taking  off  from  an  insight  of  Swinburne’s,  Martin  Bidney  pursues  structural 
parallels  in  his  ‘Structures  of  Perception  in  Blake  and  Whitman:  Creative 
Contraries,  Cosmic  Body,  Fourfold  Vision’  (ESQ).  The  first  of  these  structur¬ 
ing  principles  appears  in  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell  and  Song  of  Myself, 
the  second  in  Blake’s  Albion  myth  found  in  all  three  epics  and,  again,  Song  of 
Myself,  and  the  final  principle  in  the  fully  elaborated  Albion  myth  and  ‘Chant¬ 
ing  the  Square  Deific’.  Footnote  comments  make  clear  this  is  a  study  of 
affinities  not  influences,  one  which  sets  up  a  ‘dialogue’.  Nevertheless,  Whit¬ 
man  emerges  with  a  poetic  vision  that  has  the  structure  and  clarity  of  Blake’s 
yet  which  does  not  seem  to  reflect  the  imaginative  texture  of  his  canon. 
‘Whitman’s  Theory  of  Evil:  A  Clue  to  His  Use  of  Paradox’  (ESQ)  is  the  subject 
of  an  effort  by  Denise  T.  Askin  to  locate  Whitman’s  self-contradictions  not  in 
careless  thinking  or  a  collapse  of  paradoxical  thought  but  in  a  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  and  deliberately  designed  effort  to  shock  moral  complacency  through 
exploding  linguistic  and  logical  expectations.  Unfortunately,  Whitman  is  not 
always  consistent  in  his  semantic  revolution,  a  fact  which  distinguishes  him 
from  Blake.  “‘Free  Margins”:  Identity  and  Silence  in  Whitman’s  Specimen 
Days'  (ESQ)  by  William  Aames  sees  Whitman  as,  like  his  Civil  War  soldiers,  a 
spiritual  character  and  both  he  and  the  work  as  susceptible  to  being  read  as  a 
religious  book.  Specimen  Days  is  marked  by  religious  utterances  representing 
Whitman’s  attempts  to  commune  with  the  unknown  spiritual  world  through 
philosophic  and  intuitive  approaches  to  the  relation  of  subject  and  object  as 
embodied  in  his  treatment  of  German  idealism  and  nature,  respectively. 

Chris  Miller  takes  a  non-technical  approach  to  Emily  Dickinson’s  language 
in  ‘Terms  and  Golden  Words:  Alternatives  of  Control  in  Dickinson’s  Poetry’ 
(£S<2).  Dickinson  differentiates  between  language  as  a  labelling  activity 
associated  with  the  practical  worlds  and  as  a  transforming  activity  which 
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contributes  to  perception  linked  with  the  poetic  world.  Dickinson’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  poetry  is  her  testimonial  to  language  rather  than  Emersonian  percep¬ 
tion  as  the  key  to  her  universe  and  to  her  determination  to  exercise  both 
control  and  creation  in  its  use.  DicS  was  not  seen. 


3.  Prose 

Edward  H.  Davidson  takes  as  his  subject  ‘John  Cotton’s  Biblical  Exegesis: 
Method  and  Purpose’  ( EAL ).  He  finds  Cotton  well  informed  about  current 
biblical  scholarship  but  neither  venturesome  nor  original.  His  exegetical  prin¬ 
ciples  were  the  unity  of  the  Bible  as  a  text  and  the  contemporary  re-enactment 
of  the  history  of  the  first  Church  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  His  own  exegesis 
illustrated  the  parallels  between  the  emergent  colony  and  the  first  Church  and 
demonstrated  that  personal  and  social  conformity  to  the  colony’s  laws  was 
clearly  detailed  in  the  Bible.  A  basically  syllogistic  method  of  exegesis  coupled 
with  a  use  of  numbers  was  put  to  the  service  of  maintaining  a  divinely  ordained 
social  order  and  not  at  all  to  reflecting  inner  individual  feelings  or  personal 
engagements. 

Richard  Walser’s  ‘Boston’s  Reception  of  the  First  American  Novel’  {EAL) 
is  concerned  to  refute  the  notion  that  William  Hill  Brown’s  The  Power  of 
Sympathy  was  suppressed  because  of  its  treatment  of  a  well-known  contem¬ 
porary  scandal  involving  a  love  affair  between  in-laws  and  a  suicide.  One 
critical  review  and  one  response  defending  the  author  were  the  only  references 
in  the  public  press.  Of  a  more  substantive  or  at  least  interesting  order  is 
Richard  J.  Zlogar’s  ‘“Accessories  That  Covertly  Explain”:  Irving’s  Use  of 
Dutch  Genre  Painting  in  “Rip  Van  Winkle”’  ( AL ).  He  finds  the  use  of  such 
painting  to  have  both  a  pictorial  and  an  intrinsic  moral  value  for  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Irving’s  tale.  TTie  bowlers  encountered  after  Rip’s  journey  up  the 
mountain  are  victims  of  their  own  idleness.  They  represent,  in  the  context  of 
Irving’s  deliberate  use  of  the  moralistic  Dutch  genre,  a  temporally  projected 
version  of  the  Merry  Party  compositions  which,  combined  with  Rip’s  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  painting  in  the  Parson’s  parlour,  makes  a  before-and-after  sequence 
with  moral  significance  for  Rip  as  a  warning  to  begin  living  a  more  productive 
life .  Zlogar  also  sees  the  same  device  of  contrasted  views  being  employed  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  Rip  and  his  son,  and  both  views  as  introducing  the  question  of 
identity  which  informs  Irving’s  political  satire  on  the  notion  of  a  revolutionary 
national  identity. 

Walter  Hesford  has  a  simple  solution  to  the  problem  raised  in  his  ‘  “Do  You 
Know  the  Author?”:  The  Question  of  Authorship  in  Wieland’  {EAL).  He 
finds  that  critics  who  identify  the  author  or  initiator  of  the  novel’s  action  with 
one  or  other  of  the  characters,  with  a  cultural  or  literary  force,  with  particular 
texts,  or  with  the  act  of  reading  and  writing  demonstrate  only  that  the  novel 
seeks  to  deconstruct  the  idea  of  single  authorship,  and  with  it,  belief  in  a  single, 
authoritative  source  of  meaning  and  action.  Charles  Brockden  Brown’s 
eschewing  of  a  definitive  answer  is  an  index  of  his  aesthetic  and  intellectual 
honesty.  In  his  ‘Construing  Brown’s  Wieland :  Ambiguity  and  Derridean 
“Freeplay”’  {SNNTS),  Michael  Kreyling  takes  an  even  more  inventive 
approach  to  the  novel,  for  he  substitutes  Derridean  freeplay,  with  its  disrup¬ 
tion  of  presence  and  dislocation  of  centred  structure,  for  the  concept  of 
ambiguity  which  more  usually  governs  discussion  of  the  novel.  The  approach 
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shows  with  some  plausibility  that  Wieland’s  dramatization  of  ‘the  failure  of 
sense-making’  within  a  narrative  ostensibly  devoted  to  coherence  creates  a  text 
which  requires  a  shift  from  a  centred  to  a  decentred  structure. 

Allen  M.  Axelrad’s  ‘The  Order  of  the  Leatherstocking  Tales:  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence,  David  Noble,  and  the  Iron  Trap  of  History’  ( AL )  supports  Noble’s 
argument,  against  that  of  Lawrence,  that  James  Fenimore  Cooper’s  five  novels 
should  be  read  in  the  chronological  order  of  Leatherstocking’s  life,  not  in  their 
order  of  publication.  Central  is  Axelrad's  view  that  Cooper  held  to  a  cyclical 
view  of  history  which  was  built  into  the  novelistic  series  in  the  form  of 
analogues  which  clarify  the  relentless  course  of  history.  At  stake  here  is  the 
issue  of  whether  Cooper  is  celebrating  or  destroying  the  American  Adam  with 
his  aura  of  unlimited  possibilities  and  unconditioned  futurity.  Axelrad  thinks 
the  latter. 

Joel  Meyerson’s  mammoth  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  A  Descriptive  Bibliog¬ 
raphy 8  is,  despite  a  certain  number  of  ‘not  seen’  entries,  probably  as  close  to 
definitive  as  anyone  has  a  right  to  expect.  In  skilled  and  interested  hands,  it  is 
capable  of  yielding  much  information  concerning  Emerson’s  literary  reputa¬ 
tion,  his  contribution  to  the  profession  of  authorship  in  America,  the  popu¬ 
larity  both  of  individual  works  and  of  his  writings  abroad,  and  the  textual 
history  of  his  works.  For  a  volume  of  this  size,  the  format  is  attractive,  the 
layout  clear,  and  the  print  extremely  readable. 

In  Apostle  of  Culture8 9  David  Robinson  takes  up  Emerson’s  roles  as  preacher 
and  lecturer  and  their  importance  for  his  religious  and  moral  vision.  He  begins 
by  showing  how  closely  Emerson  accorded  with  Unitarian  ideas,  particularly 
that  of  self-culture  and  how  it  gradually  drew  towards  a  reliance  on  individual 
authority  and  a  rejection  of  Christology.  In  moving  towards  his  break  with 
Unitarianism  and  his  ministry,  he  was  influenced  as  much  by  a  shift  in  the 
notion  and  duties  of  the  minister  (pastoral  care  pre-empted  preaching)  as  by 
doctrinal  issues,  though  these  were  joined  too  as  his  thought  moved  in  a  secular 
direction  as  a  result  of  his  elevation  of  the  nature  of  man.  His  sermons  with 
their  stress  upon  imaginative  constructs,  visual  metaphors,  and  advancement 
from  the  personal  to  the  universal  played  a  significant  role  in  his  oratorical  use 
of  the  lecture  form.  It,  in  turn,  by  its  sense  of  being  a  communal  enterprise,  a 
joint  experience  of  speaker  and  hearer  and  of  their  merging,  played  a  seminal 
role  in  the  form  of  his  later  Essays  which  sought  to  effect  what  for  Emerson  was 
the  most  complete  aesthetic  experience,  namely,  the  reader’s  being  able  to 
change  places  with  the  writer  and  to  compose  through  reading.  Though  not  the 
whole  story  about  Emerson,  it  nevertheless  is  an  important  and  hitherto 
largely  neglected  aspect. 

Steven  Fink,  in  his  ‘Variations  on  the  Self:  Thoreau’s  Personae  in  A  Week  on 
the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers’  (ESQ),  departs  from  Lawrence  Buell  by 
suggesting  that  Thoreau’s  use  of  personae  in  A  Week  significantly  differs  from 
the  use  in  Walden.  Where  the  latter  creates  a  main  character,  a  ‘Transcenden¬ 
tal  man’  experimenting  with  experience,  the  former  is  concerned  to  present  the 
Transcendental  experience  itself,  expressed  through  a  multiplicity  of  voices, 

8  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  A  Descriptive  Bibliography ,  ed.  by  Joel  Meyerson.  Series  in 
Bibliography.  UPitt.  pp.  xviii  +  756.  $70. 

9  Apostle  of  Culture:  Emerson  as  Preacher  and  Lecturer ,  by  David  Robinson.  UPenn. 
pp.  xiv  +  200.  $16.50. 
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each  of  which  appears  and  re-appears  with  some  degree  of  regularity.  More 
thematic  in  emphasis  is  David  B.  Suchoffs  ‘“A  More  Conscious  Silence”: 
Friendship  and  Language  in  Thoreau’s  Week'  ( ELH ).  Astute  and  solidly 
argued,  it  isolates  as  a  major  theme  the  ‘rift  between  the  abundant  meaning 
inherent  in  Nature  and  the  possibility  of  poetic  access  to  it’.  Thoreau’s  ‘Wed¬ 
nesday’  account  with  ‘its  discussion  of  Friendship  then  becomes  the  work’s 
metacritical  discourse’  by  demonstrating  that  ‘the  impossibility  of  the  union  of 
language  and  nature’  provides  an  ‘opportunity  for  a  profound  and  precarious 
hermeneutic,  represented  by  Friendship’.  More  soberly  historical  scholarship 
is  found  in  Linck  C.  Johnson’s  ‘Into  History:  Thoreau’s  Earliest  “Indian 
Book”  and  His  First  Trip  to  Cape  Cod’  (ESQ).  Its  subject  is  Thoreau’s  interest 
in  and  writing  plans  concerning  Indians.  Johnson  suggests  the  first  notebook 
on  the  subject  was  begun  in  1849  and  reveals  Thoreau’s  early  plans  for  a  study 
of,  and  memorial  to,  the  American  Indians,  whom  he  saw  as  destined  to 
become  extinct.  The  book  was  never  written  partly  because  of  practical  but 
even  more  as  a  result  of  conceptual  and  artistic  reasons.  Thoreau  came  to 
realize  ‘Indian’  was  no  more  homogeneous  a  notion  than  ‘European’  and  that 
its  culture  still  persisted.  His  sense  of  the  poignancy  of  the  decline  of  the 
eastern  tribes  is,  however,  obliquely  expressed  in  his  dark  vision  of  America’s 
founding  in  Cape  Cod. 

A  corrective  is  argued  in  David  M.  Robinson’s  ‘Margaret  Fuller  and  the 
Transcendentalist  Ethos’  (PM LA).  He  finds  that  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  is  not  only  a  major  feminist  document  but  a  key  expression  of  trans¬ 
cendentalism,  particularly  in  its  emphasis  on  self-culture,  a  notion  Fuller  brings 
to  bear  on  the  condition  of  women  and  its  remedy.  It  is  thus  a  mistake,  he 
claims,  to  see  this  work  as  Fuller’s  criticism  of  transcendentalism  and  its  New 
England  practitioners,  launched  after  she  left  the  Boston  area  for  New  York. 

In  ‘The  American  Slave  Narrative:  The  Justification  of  the  Picaro’  (AL) 
Raymond  Hedin  finds  that  in  this  first  distinctive  literary  form  produced  by 
black  Americans  the  narrators  found  new  modes  for  their  ancestral  trickster 
skills.  Eighteenth-century  versions  resemble  the  traditional  picaresque 
because  the  latter  most  closely  resembled  the  life  of  the  writers.  Early 
nineteenth-century  versions  were  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  slavery; 
morality,  humanity,  and  rationality  as  crucial  issues  compelled  a  modulation  of 
the  picaro  into  a  romantic  and  revolutionary  hero.  By  the  middle  of  the  century 
the  movement  from  an  unselfconscious,  individualistic  mode  to  a  position  of 
defensive  strategy  has  been  completed.  In  ‘Storytelling  in  Early  Afro- 
American  Fiction:  Frederick  Douglass’  “The  Heroic  Slave”  ’  (GaR)  by  Robert 
B.  Stepto,  the  novella,  published  in  Autographs  for  Freedom  in  1853,  comes  in 
for  part-by-part  analysis  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  narrative  structure 
is  ‘distilled  from  the  relations  between  tellers  and  listeners  in  the  black  and 
white  worlds  Douglass  knew  best’.  ‘Cable’s  Bras-Coupe  and  Merimee’s 
“Tamango”:  The  Case  of  the  Missing  Arm’  (MissQ)  by  Robert  O.  Stephens 
contends  that  George  Washington  Cable’s  The  Grandissimes  differed  in  a 
number  of  significant  ways  in  its  final  form  from  its  first  version  and  that  these 
differences  can  be  ascribed  to  several  factors:  first,  his  adaptation  of  the  Creole 
accounts  of  a  black  insurgent;  second,  his  unsuccessful  efforts  to  publish  the 
first  version  as  his  story  ‘Bibi’;  and  finally,  his  reading  of  Merimee’s  tale  which 
showed  him  how  to  make  the  inclusion  of  the  story  in  his  novel  into  an  indexing 
narrative  about  the  differing  values  and  expectations  of  the  two  cultures. 
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‘Simms  and  the  Beginnings  of  Local  Colour’  (. MissQ )  by  Charles  S.  Watson 
devotes  itself  to  two  late  novels  and  a  story  by  William  Gilmore  Simms  which 
differ  significantly  from  his  historical  romances  in  dealing  with  Appalachian 
mountain  settings  and  in  revealing  George  Eliot’s  important  influence  on  the 
local  colour  movement.  ‘Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet:  Realist  and  Artist’ 
(MissQ)  is  the  title  of  James  B.  Meriwether’s  effort  to  elevate  and  clarify 
Longstreet’s  status  as  a  writer.  He  claims  Longstreet  is  not  so  much  a  humorist 
as  a  realist  concerned  with  chronicling  the  life,  times,  and  region  of  the  state  of 
Georgia,  though  he  does  so  admittedly  with  humour.  Hitherto  unrecognized 
are  his  handling  of  point  of  view  and  structure  in  Georgia  Scenes. 

Predictably,  Hawthorne  comes  in  for  the  usual  diversity  of  attention.  Eleven 
substantial  essays  by  English  critics  comprise  a  collection  on  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  edited  by  A.  Robert  Lee10.  Unlike  many  such  assemblages,  this 
one  possesses  a  sequence  with  a  clear  overall  design  made  possible  in  part  by 
having  the  essays  commissioned  especially  for  this  volume.  Brian  Way  and 
Harold  Beaver  examine  the  short  stories,  the  former  by  dint  of  an  overarching 
view  of  them  which  detects  their  fundamental  nature  as  inherently  subversive, 
mocking,  even  anarchic,  and  the  latter  by  a  close,  sustained  consideration  of 
‘Roger  Malvin’s  Burial’  which  he  argues  is  Hawthorne’s  first  full  mature 
exploration  of  the  shadow-land  of  ‘romance’ .  The  remaining  essays  are  divided 
equally  between  examinations  of  the  major  romance  texts  and  consideration  of 
broader  topics  such  as  Hawthorne’s  relation  to  England  in  fact  and  fancy;  the 
themes  of  happiness  versus  sorrow  and  the  role  law  and  authority  play  in 
shaping  and  threatening  human  selfhood;  and  Hawthorne’s  influence  on  Mel¬ 
ville  and  its  implications  for  subsequent  American  literature.  Though  one 
senses  a  certain  straining  to  be  critically  au  courant  as  issues  of  self-reflexivity, 
text-questioning,  and  repression  as  both  unsought  and  desired  move  in  will-o’- 
the-wisp  fashion  through  the  volume,  the  essays  are  nevertheless  serious, 
probing,  and  worthy  of  critical  reflection. 

In  a  very  long  article  in  AL,  Nina  Baym  takes  issue  with  current  biographers 
of  Hawthorne  for  persisting  in  what  she  considers  to  be  the  legend  initiated  by 
Hawthorne  himself  and  contributed  to  by  relatives  and  offspring  that  his 
mother  was  a  recluse,  her  sisters  eccentric,  and  he  a  misunderstood,  lonely 
prisoner  in  an  alien  home.  ‘Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  His  Mother:  A  Bio¬ 
graphical  Speculation’  argues  that  this  legend  was  largely  generated  by  Haw¬ 
thorne  as  a  lover’s  strategy  for  winning  Sophia  Peabody  as  his  wife  and  as  a 
means  of  concealing  the  depth  of  his  mother’s  presence  in  his  psychic  world 
since ,  Baym  speculates,  he  saw  ‘his  love  for  another  woman  as  doing  some  kind 
of  violence  to’  his  mother,  a  violence  psychically  desired  in  some  measure  since 
she  was  blamed  for  his  not  marrying  until  he  was  well  over  thirty  and  so 
deprived  of  ‘the  world  of  adult  sexual  relationships’.  These  views  are  then 
brought  to  bear  on  The  Scarlet  Letter  in  order  to  show  that  it  contains  both 
autobiographical  and  biographical  (his  mother’s)  material,  some  of  which 
pertains  to  the  mother  herself,  some  to  the  mother  and  son,  and  some  to  the 
son  alone.  More  theoretically  but  still  psychologically  oriented  is  Michael 
Ragussis’s  ‘Family  Discourse  and  Fiction  in  The  Scarlet  Letter ’  ( ELH ).  It 
examines  the  crime  of  silence  which  ‘prevents  those  acts  of  speech  that  name 

10  Nathaniel  Hawthorne:  New  Critical  Essays,  ed.  by  A.  Robert  Lee  Vision/B&N 
pp.  252.  £13.95. 
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and  identify  the  family  member’  and  which  surpasses  in  thematic  significance 
the  crime  of  sexual  transgression  and  leads  to  a  broad  and  illuminating  con¬ 
sideration  of  ‘how  fiction  is  a  mode  of  discourse  based  on  the  family’.  A  more 
conventional  approach  is  taken  by  Watson  Branch  in  his  ‘From  Allegory  to 
Romance:  Hawthorne’s  Transformation  of  The  Scarlet  Letter’  ( MP ).  He  seeks 
to  show  that  the  various  ‘imperfections’,  particularly  equivocal  charac¬ 
terizations  of  Roger  Chillingworth,  Hester  Prynne,  and  Arthur  Dimmesdale, 
are  the  result  of  Hawthorne’s  hurried  efforts  to  provide  his  publisher,  James  T. 
Fields,  with  a  finished  Ms.  The  efforts  mark,  in  Branch’s  view,  the  growth  ‘from 
a  rather  limited  though  carefully  wrought  tale  into  an  inexhaustible  though 
flawed  romance’.  The  final  result  in  the  printed  version  is  the  overlaying  of  a 
romance  upon  an  allegory;  only  by  taking  into  account  this  double  nature  can 
critics  properly  assess  the  work. 

Brook  Thomas  examines  what  he  feels  to  be  a  dual  paradox  in  ‘ The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables :  Reading  the  Romance  of  America’  (PM LA).  Hawthorne,  he 
feels,  explores  in  that  work  the  contradiction  between  romance  writing’s 
possessing  the  freedom  to  break  with  the  past  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
conditioned  by  the  past.  At  the  same  time,  Hawthorne  explores  a  similar 
contradiction  in  America,  that  between  the  self  as  autonomous  and  self- 
determining  and  its  production  of  a  conservative  society  dominated  by  mass 
culture.  In  effect,  Thomas  essays  ‘to  read  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 
socially  and  the  construction  of  America  rhetorically’.  ‘“Gifted  Simplicity  of 
Vision”:  Pastoral  Expectations  in  The  Blithedale  Romance ’  (ESQ)  by  Judy 
Schaaf  Anhorn  endeavours  to  present  the  novel  as  a  classical  pastoral  experi¬ 
ence  in  which  the  forces  that  develop  Coverdale’s  creativity  are  reflections  of 
Hawthorne’s  own  despair  over  his  literary  achievements  and  his  contributions 
to  the  form  and  history  of  the  romance.  Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
imagery  of  grapes  and  wine  as  figuring  the  romance  artist’s  endeavour.  The 
same  work  is  considered  by  John  Harmon  McElroy  and  Edward  L.  McDonald 
in  their  ‘The  Coverdale  Romance’  (SNNTS),  which  argues  that  the  novel 
integrates  two  of  Hawthorne’s  major  themes  -  ‘the  prevalence  of  hidden  sins 
and  the  relationship  between  fancy  and  actuality’  -  and  thus  becomes  ‘a 
romance  that  is  at  the  same  time  a  realistic  novel’.  The  essay  focuses  on  the 
psychology  of  guilt  in  the  narrator,  Miles  Coverdale,  and  ends  by  suggesting 
that,  unlike  Donatello  or  Dimmesdale  in  Hawthorne’s  other  crime-obsessed 
works,  Coverdale  ‘becomes  a  remarkably  pathetic  as  well  as  a  remarkably 
repulsive  figure’  when  we  see  through  his  own  self-deception  and  begin  to 
discern  his  lived  story  ‘beneath  and  through  his  told  story’. 

The  short  stories  also  come  in  for  critical  consideration  as  in  Dennis  Berth- 
old’s  ‘Anti-Idealism  in  Hawthorne’s  “The  Snow-Image”’  (ArQ).  The  tale  in 
question  both  ‘epitomises  and  confirms’  the  major  shifts  in  his  career  -  from 
the  short  story  to  the  long  romance  and  ‘his  turn  from  the  ideal  to  the  actual’  - 
so  that  a  close  analysis  of  the  story  ‘in  the  context  of  Hawthorne’s  artistic 
development  reveals  his  characteristic  self-consciousness  about  his  literary 
growth’.  In  ‘Hawthorne’s  “The  Ambitious  Guest”  and  the  Significance  of  the 
Willey  Disaster’  (AL)  John  F.  Sears  draws  attention  to  the  widespread  con¬ 
temporary  concern  over  the  1826  avalanche  which  wiped  out  the  entire  Willey 
family  as  constituting  the  basis  for  Hawthorne’s  story.  For  many  of  the  story’s 
elements,  Hawthorne  draws  on  the  cultural  ethos  of  New  England  in  the 
1 830s,  but  in  the  titular  figure  with  his  dreams  of  a  place  in  human  memory,  he 
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touches  some  of  his  own  most  ambivalent  aspirations  as  (until  1837)  an 
anonymous  author.  Drawing  attention  to  critics’  finding  the  protagonist  either 
an  unappreciated  or  a  deficient  artist  in  her  ‘The  Watchmaker,  the  Artist,  and 
the  Iron  Accents  of  History:  Notes  on  Hawthorne’s  “Artist  of  the  Beautiful’’  ’ 
(ESQ),  June  Howard  argues  that  the  tale  is  not  so  much  ambiguous  as  funda¬ 
mentally  ambivalent  and  so  advances  and  undercuts  values  persistently.  Her 
evidence  rests  in  the  imagery  and  the  situation,  particularly  Owen  Warland’s 
occupation  as  watchmaker  and  the  goal  he  chooses  as  an  artist.  Hawthorne 
here  embodies  the  situation  of  1844  in  which  a  profound  suspicion  of  industri¬ 
alism  and  its  values  is  balanced  by  the  artist’s  inextricable  involvement  with 
commerce.  Hawthorne’s  response  is  neither  retreat,  evasion,  nor  acceptance, 
but  rather  recognition  of  the  transformative  potential  of  human  activity  so  that 
an  imaginative  act  can  spiritualize  machinery  and  begin  to  remake  the  social 
relations  and  industrial  conditions  which  constitute  the  ‘iron  accents’  of  his¬ 
tory. 

Dorena  Allen  Wright  attacks  the  vexing  question  of  Hawthorne’s  Pearl,  her 
nature  and  role  in  ‘The  Meeting  at  the  Brook-Side:  Beatrice,  the  Pearl- 
Maiden,  and  Pearl  Prynne’  (ESQ).  She  suggests  that  The  Divine  Comedy  and 
Pearl  provide  the  ‘inspiration’  for  Pearl’s  being  the  motivating  force  behind 
Dimmesdale’s  confession,  while  admitting  specific  source  ascriptions  are  im¬ 
possible.  ‘Hawthorne’s  Tale  Told  Twice:  A  Reading  of  “Wakefield”’  (ESQ) 
by  Robert  L.  Chibka  is  devoted  to  demonstrating  the  story  to  be  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  has  been  thought  in  its  merging  of  the  cautionary  tale  and  the 
exploration  of  the  dangers  of  the  solitary  life  of  the  mind.  Its  real  focus  is  the 
internally  depicted  relation  of  character  to  narrator.  Teresa  Toulouse  attempts 
to  rectify  a  critical  omission  in  her  ‘Spatial  Relations  in  “The  Old  Manse”’ 
(ESQ),  that  of  the  significance  of  its  organizational  structure.  Properly 
attended  to,  it  reveals  the  deployment  of  carefully  wrought  ‘spatial  relations’ 
which  demonstrate  and  debate  different  theories  of  the  growth  of  the  mind. 
Also  revealed  is  a  ‘classically  romantic  intention’  in  the  organization  and 
juxtaposition  of  the  essay’s  varying  subjects.  She  argues  that  the  resolution  of 
such  questions  in  this  preface  to  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  shows  that 
Hawthorne  has  completed  the  psychological  groundwork  that  will  make  The 
Scarlet  Letter  possible.  And  finally,  Douglas  Robinson  addresses  the  problem 
of  reconciling  contradictory  interpretations  in  his  ‘Metafiction  and  Heartfelt 
Memory:  Narrative  Balance  in  “Alice  Doane’s  Appeal”  ’  (ESQ).  The  story’s 
true  meaning  lies  in  a  paradoxical  balance  between  ‘the  ethical  statement  of 
truth  in  the  story’s  insistence  on  heartfelt  memory ,  and  the  ironic  denial  of  truth 
in  its  formal  strategy  of  metafiction\  By  this  last,  he  means  Hawthorne’s 
penchant  for  calling  attention  to  the  story’s  fictional  character  undercuts  the 
human  mind’s  (and  the  reader’s)  tendency  to  turn  explanatory  fictions,  such  as 
that  of  the  existence  of  witches,  into  rigid  myths  that  provoke  persecution. 

In  an  informed  but  rather  diffuse  essay,  Sanford  E.  Marovitz  seeks  to 
determine  what  Melville  meant  by  the  term  ‘Being’  in  his  well-known  1851 
letter  to  Hawthorne.  ‘Melville’s  Problematic  “Being”’  (ESQ)  pursues  the 
issue  of  being  as  principle,  presence  or  process,  activity,  or  energy  through 
Melville’s  works,  principally  Moby-Dick  and  Pierre,  and  through  his  reading 
or  possible  reading  from  Plato,  Plotinus,  and  Thomas  Taylor  to  Coleridge, 
Schelling,  Emerson,  and  Shakespeare.  Allan  Moore  Emery  writes  on  ‘The 
Cocks  of  Melville’s  “Cock-A-Doodle-Doo!”’  (ESQ)  in  order  to  demonstrate 
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that  Melville  was  not  so  much  straightforwardly  burlesquing  Transcendental 
egocentricity  as  he  was  contrasting  a  romantic  narrator  and  the  disenchanted 
Merrymusk  through  the  use  of  literary  allusions  and  the  Romantic  genre  of  the 
autobiographical  rural  excursion. 

That  Cunning  Alphabet11  by  Richard  S.  Moore  is  an  examination  of  Herman 
Melville’s  use  of,  questioning  of,  and  renunciation  of  prominent  late 
eighteenth-  and  early  nineteenth-century  notions  and  theories  of  the  beautiful, 
the  picturesque,  and  the  sublime.  Moore  begins  by  focusing  on  the  sketch  ‘The 
Piazza’  as  symptomatic  of  Melville’s  disengagement  from  such  views  already 
grappled  with  in  Moby-Dick .  It  is  seen  as  a  subtle  but  pronounced  gesture  of 
dissent  on  personal,  national,  and  cultural  grounds  from  the  aesthetic  of  the 
natural  sublime  which  E.  A.  Duyckinck  and  other  American  cultural  national¬ 
ists,  including  a  younger  Melville,  espoused.  Moore  reviews  the  well-known 
historical  views  on  the  sublime,  but  brings  them  into  a  fruitful  position  from 
which  to  view  Moby-Dick  and  the  later  works.  Moore  finds  Melville  essentially 
questing  after  the  sublime  of  nature  as  part  of  a  struggle  towards  belief  in  a 
transcendent  reality  or  Deity  but  driven  back  from  it  by  his  own  questioning 
nature  which  leaves  him  at  the  end  of  Moby-Dick  with  a  horrific  rather  than  a 
beneficent  or  redemptive  vision  of  nature.  After  1851  the  treatment  of  out¬ 
ward  nature  gradually  diminishes  until  by  The  Confidence- Man  the  sense  of 
place  is  utterly  obliterated.  In  so  doing,  Moore  points  out  Melville  was  not  only 
running  counter  to  his  own  earlier  scenic  and  fictive  predilections  but  also 
calling  in  question  the  nation’s  self-image  which  had  at  that  time  its  corner¬ 
stone  in  the  picturesque.  That  he  did  so  Moore  demonstrates;  why  he  did  so 
Moore  is  less  helpful  in  answering,  perhaps  precisely  because  his  stress  falls  on 
the  history  of  ideas  and  not  on  the  psychobiography  of  the  author. 

Philip  J.  Egan  writes  on  ‘Time  and  Ishmael’s  Character  in  “The  Town-Ho’s 
Story”  ’  (SNNTS).  He  considers  Chapter  54  of  Moby-Dick  and  its  independent 
tale  for  what  they  have  to  say  about  Ishmael’s  character.  His  conclusion  stuns 
no  one:  it  shows  a  specific  mechanism  for  a  story’s  growth  and  deepening  and  it 
illustrates  the  relationship  between  the  teller’s  character  and  his  aesthetic 
capacity  at  a  particular  moment.  Michael  Vannoy  Adams  struggles  mightily  in 
his  ‘Ahab’s  Jonah-and-the-Whale  Complex:  The  Fish  Archetype  in  Moby- 
Dick ’  (ESQ)  to  show  the  relevance  of  the  Jungian  motif  to  the  plot  of  the  novel 
without  becoming  reductive  or  ahistorical.  In  a  sense,  he  is  more  concerned  to 
explore  the  scope  and  limits  of  such  ‘an  extraliterary  framework’  than  he  is  to 
‘read’  the  text  in  a  Jungian  fashion. 

In  ‘The  Confidence  Man  as  Drummond  Light’  (ESQ)  Gerard  W.  Shepherd 
claims  that  in  the  first  half  of  Melville’s  novel  the  Confidence  Man  adjusts  his 
perspectives  in  order  to  unsettle  his  subjects  and  force  them  to  consider  the 
need  for  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  reality,  while  in  the  second  half  the 
Cosmopolitan  becomes  the  ‘Drummond  light’  which  reveals  the  true  nature  of 
others  by  focusing  on  the  type  of  trust  or  non-trust  which  should  guide  relations 
among  men.  Another  approach  to  The  Confidence- Man  is  to  be  found  in  John 
Wenke’s  ‘Melville’s  Masquerade  and  the  Aesthetics  of  Self-Possession’ 
(ESQ).  More  essential  than  a  search  for  the  protagonist’s  essential  identity  is 
the  recognition  of  Melville’s  exploring  of  the  relationship  between  fiction- 

11  That  Cunning  Alphabet:  Melville’s  Aesthetic  of  Nature,  by  Richard  S.  Moore. 
Rodopi.  pp.  220.  n.p. 
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making  and  human  identity  and  his  demonstration  of  the  failure  of  moral 
categories  to  explain  the  meaning  of  surfaces.  The  unresolved  split  between 
con  man  and  good  man  implies  that  all  the  artist  can  do  is  control  his  materials 
since  he  has  no  audience  capable  of  understanding  him.  This  separation  of 
artistic  control  from  a  receptive  audience  Wenke  finds  apposite  to  Melville’s 
farewell  to  his  career  as  a  public  fiction-writer. 

In  an  unpretentious  and  straightforward  volume  of  relatively  brief  scope, 
Tom  Quirk  gives  the  first  book-length  treatment  of  Herman  Melville’s  final 
novel.  Melville’s  Confidence  Man:  From  Knave  to  Knight 12  is  a  genetic  study 
of  The  Confidence- Man’s  mode  of  composition  and  of  the  author’s  changes  of 
attitude  and  interest  towards  his  subject.  He  argues  that  in  the  course  of 
composition  Melville  transforms  his  confidence  man  from  a  simple  knave  to 
what  Quirk  calls  ‘a  sort  of  knight-errant  of  confidence’.  Beginning  with  a  bitter 
and  narrow  satire  and  powerful  antireligious  feelings,  Melville  gradually 
moved  through  the  progressive  discovery  of  social,  religious,  and  literary 
‘significances’  in  his  developing  narrative  to  a  high  literary  ambition  and  a 
deeply  felt  human  sympathy  for  his  characters  and  mankind.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  novel,  Quirk  feels,  Melville  is  identifying  with  his  title  character.  While 
this  is  a  useful  corrective  to  what  Quirk  calls  the  standard,  and  allegorical, 
interpretation  of  the  novel,  it  is  also  only  the  other  side  of  the  epistemological 
and  ethical  coin.  Its  critical  assessment  of  Melville’s  experiment  in  dissolving 
perspectives  would  have  benefited  from  Warwick  Wadlington’s  notion  of 
works  as  reader-writer  transactions  of  confidence  and  of  Lindberg’s  sense  of 
the  fluid  relativizing  and  humorous  game-play  inherent  in  the  role  of  the 
confidence  man. 

Michael  Williams  takes  up  one  aspect  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  work  in  his 
‘“The  language  of  the  cipher”:  Interpretation  in  “The  Gold-Bug”’  ( AL ).  He 
seeks  to  answer  what  he  regards  as  the  excessively  literalistic  complaints  about 
the  tale’s  cryptographic  methodology.  For  him,  the  tale  explores  the  nature  of 
referential  language  through  two  characters  who  practise  opposed  but  equally 
inadequate  language  strategies  and  one,  the  ingenious  central  figure  Legrand, 
whose  exemplary  acts  of  interpretation  enable  the  reader  to  gauge  the 
shortcomings  of  the  other  two.  In  the  process,  Legrand  and  Poe  show  how  a 
deliberately  encoded  text  (the  tale  itself)  can  be  interpreted  by  ‘clarifying 
definition,  establishing  a  determining  context,  and  recognising  authorial  inten¬ 
tion’.  A  quite  different  approach  is  taken  by  J.  A.  Leo  Lemay’s  ‘The  Psychol¬ 
ogy  of  “The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue’”  (AL),  which  focuses  on  Dupin’s 
three  paradoxical  comparisons  at  the  end  of  the  tale.  All  three  involve  a 
head-body  dichotomy  and  all  concern  sex.  Properly  understood,  and  LeMay  is 
nothing  if  not  thorough,  they  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  that  the 
murderer  is  actually  the  eruption  of  repressed  libidinal  drives,  that  this  be¬ 
speaks  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  the  integration  of  the  entire  self  (reason, 
emotions,  and  soma),  and  that  the  doubling  of  the  characters  testifies  both  to 
this  need  and  to  its  not  having  been  achieved  in  the  tale.  Paul  Rosenzweig 
attempts  something  of  a  counter-attack  in  his  ‘“Dust  Within  the  Rock”:  The 
Phantasm  of  Meaning  in  The  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym ’  (SNNTS).  He 
endeavours  to  stem  the  tide  of  recent  critics  who  have  given  close  attention  to 

12  Melville’s  Confidence  Man:  From  Knave  to  Knight,  by  Tom  Quirk.  UMiss.  pp.  171 
$18. 
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the  apocalyptic  ending  of  the  novel  while  rushing  to  find  meaning  in  the  novel’s 
protean  form.  The  final  note  which  ends  the  novel,  however,  argues  for  a 
modification  of  this  view  because  ‘while  the  note,  like  the  text  as  a  whole,  does 
not  supply  adequate  ‘meaning”  it  is  the  very  refusal  (rather  than  inability)  of 
the  text  to  illuminate,  and  of  the  endings  to  end,  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
novel’s  vision’. 

From  a  close  comparison  of  Mark  Twain’s  travel  letters  of  1867  and  The 
Innocents  Abroad  Robert  Regan  concludes  in  his  ‘The  Reprobate  Elect  in  The 
Innocents  Abroad'  ( AL )  that  in  the  process  of  revision  for  book  publication 
Twain  ‘roughly  doubled  the  number  of  attacks  on  the  pilgrims  [his  term  for 
most  of  his  companions  whom  he  represented  as  sanctimonious,  hypocritical 
Christians]  and  trebled  their  aggregate  length’.  Regan  points  out  that  though  a 
number  of  the  additions  were  inventions  and  departures  from  fact,  it  is  imposs¬ 
ible  to  say  how  many.  Their  saliency  in  the  book  as  compared  with  the  letters 
demonstrates,  however,  Twain’s  awareness  of  the  dramatic  theme  of  the 
differences  between  the  born-again  and  the  unregenerated.  Leland  Krauth 
argues  forthrightly,  in  his  ‘Mark  Twain:  The  Victorian  of  Southwestern 
Humour’  (AL),  that  Twain  possessed  an  innate  propriety  (hence  the  term 
‘Victorian’)  from  his  frontier  days  which  expressed  itself  in  his  later 
masterpiece  of  south-western  humour,  Huckleberry  Finn,  in  several  ways.  It 
led  him  to  reshape  some  of  the  stock  situations  and  characters  of  that  tradition; 
it  caused  him  to  select  only  certain  subjects  and  to  reject  others  from  that 
tradition;  and  it  governed  his  creation  of  character,  leading  to  the  formation  of 
a  hero  whose  nature  transcends  that  tradition  by  emerging  as  Twain’s  version 
of  the  eighteenth-century  Man  of  Feeling.  Differing  from  other  critics,  Lome 
Feinberg,  in  his  ‘Twain’s  Connecticut  Yankee:  The  Entrepreneur  as  Daimonic 
Hero’  ( MFS ),  argues  that  the  Yankee  is  neither  inventor  nor  businessman  but 
innovator  whose  role  reflects  the  historical  crisis  of  the  type  in  nineteenth- 
century  America  in  its  compound  of  creative  energy  and  self-destructiveness. 
So  seen  as  a  daimonic  figure,  Hank  Morgan’s  demise  and  the  ending  of  the 
novel  become  integral,  inevitable  parts  of  Twain’s  vision  of  economic  progress. 
Forrest  G.  Robinson  has  managed  to  write  almost  twenty-five  pages  on  ‘The 
Silences  in  Huckleberry  Finn'  (NCF).  His  point  is  that  Huck’s  experiences  of 
overt  depression  and  fear  emerge  naturally,  if  obliquely,  from  the  text  itself, 
but  insights  gained  from  outside  the  text  suggest  that  Huck’s  behaviour  serves 
as  a  window  on  the  complex  psychological  dynamics  of  his  maker.  Common  to 
both  and  to  Theodor  Fischer  is  a  profound  ambivalence  towards  those  closest 
to  them,  which  produces  a  desire  for  separation  from  the  source  of  conflict  that 
in  its  most  extreme  form  appears  as  a  death  wish  for  self  or  other. 

In  ‘Pudd’nhead  Wilson’s  Calendar:  Tall  Tales  and  a  Tragic  Figure’  (NCF)  by 
James  E.  Caron,  Wilson’s  central  position  in  the  work  is  argued  for  on  the  basis 
of  its  aphorisms  since  they  comment  on  the  action  and  enlarge  the  themes.  His 
character  and  tragic  potentiality  stem  from  the  tail-tale  design  of  the  book 
which,  by  placing  lies  at  its  thematic  centre,  leads  ultimately  to  the  aphorisms 
of  the  Calendar  being  in  the  American  almanac  tradition  which  features  the 
counsel  of  a  prudent  man.  Wilson,  thus,  is  such  a  man  who  recognizes  the  lia¬ 
bilities  of  social  reform,  but  whose  response  to  this  recognition  leads  to  the  loss 
of  his  moral  freedom  save  in  the  formulation  of  his  aphoristic  calendar,  which  is 
the  only  place  left  for  any  kind  of  laughter.  John  E.  Davis  has  a  rather  long 
article  entitled  ‘The  Dream  as  Reality:  Structure .  and  Meaning  in  Mark 
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Twain’s  “The  Great  Dark”’  ( MissQz  in  which  he  argues  that  this  unfinished 
Ms.  tale  is  Twain’s  clearest  rendering  of  his  theories  about  dreams  and  their 
relation  to  life  or  reality  and  to  self  or  consciousness.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
its  structure  is  made  to  re-iterate  his  thematic  points  rather  than  to  serve  as  a 
mere  container  for  the  plot. 

Susan  K.  Harris’s  Mark  Twain’s  Escape  from  Time:  A  Study  of  Patterns  and 
Images 13  draws  on  Gaston  Bachelard’s  phenomenological  approach  for  essen¬ 
tially  traditional  ends.  Her  thesis  is  that  in  addition  to  humour  and  satire  Twain 
deployed  images  of  water,  space,  childhood,  and  women  to  transcend  or 
escape  the  psychological  loneliness  and  moral  alienation  he  and  his  narrative 
personae  feel  in  relation  to  their  communities  and  social  environment.  The 
first  part  of  her  book  is  given  over  to  a  study  of  four  such  alienated  narrators 
and  how  they  became  so  as  a  result  of  their  intense  personal  sensitivity,  their 
sense  of  personal  social  difference,  and  their  literacy.  Each  narrator  finds 
respite  from  crisis  in  an  image  or  cluster  of  images  that  connotes  tranquillity  or 
security  for  him.  All  such  images  betray  the  fact  that  for  Twain  such  spiritual 
respite  and  moral  certainty  are  achievable  in  an  atemporal  realm  apart  from 
the  sequences  of  human  change.  The  second  part  of  the  book  shifts  from  texts 
to  detailed  examination  of  the  aforementioned  images  of  contentment  which 
provide  a  complex  sense  of  release,  unity,  and  protection.  Here  rhetorical  and 
historical  criticism  is  combined  with  phenomenological  insights  to  show  by 
both  synchronic  and  diachronic  approaches  that  Twain’s  ‘preferred  images’ 
(the  phrase  is  Bachelard’s),  grammatical  detemporalizations;  and  narrative 
attitudes  and  interest  in  the  properties  of  the  mind  anticipate  his  late  solipsism. 
Such  an  approach  certainly  pays  due,  and  more  than  due,  attention  to  Twain  as 
a  serious  artist;  what  it  barely,  if  ever,  addresses  is  Twain  as  humorous  writer 
despite  its  just  recognition  that  his  ‘primary  gift  to  us  is  his  language’. 

Linda  J.  Taylor’s  Henry  James,  1866-1916,  A  Reference  Guide 14  is 
restricted  to  published  American  criticism,  most  of  it  reviews,  from  James’s 
first  notices  to  the  year  of  his  death.  She  claims  that  over  three-fifths  of  the 
items  cited  were  previously  undiscovered.  Because  of  the  inaccessibility  of 
much  of  the  material,  she  has  endeavoured  to  provide  rather  more  extensive 
annotations  than  is  usually  the  case.  This  volume  should  prove  useful  to  those 
interested  in  the  empirical  basis  of  James’s  reputation  during  his  lifetime  and  in 
the  extent  of  critical  interest  in  late-nineteenth-century  America.  ‘Photo¬ 
graphic  Aperture:  Coburn’s  Frontispieces  to  James’s  New  York  Edition’  ( AL ) 
by  Charles  Higgins  calls  attention  to  Henry  James’s  having  overcome  his  early 
suspicion  of  the  photographic  medium  with  his  1905  encounter  with  Alvin 
Langdon  Cobum.  Their  joint  effort  in  providing  frontispieces  reflects  ‘a  col¬ 
laborative  sensibility,  capturing  life  as  a  fiction  made  photographically  real’. 
Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  silent  omission  of  the  frontispieces  from  the 
current  printing  of  the  edition.  The  discussion  would  have  benefited  from  the 
inclusion  of  some  of  the  photographs. 

Cumbersomely  titled,  ‘The  Life  of  Art,  The  Art  of  Life :  The  Ascetic  Aesthe¬ 
tics  of  Defeat  in  James’s  Stories  of  Writers  and  Artists’  ( MFS )  by  Brooke  L. 

13  Mark  Twain’s  Escape  from  Time:  A  Study  of  Patterns  and  Images ,  by  Susan  K. 
Harris.  UMiss.  pp.  xii  +  165.  $16. 

14  Henry  James,  1866-1916,  A  Reference  Guide,  ed.  by  Linda  J.  Taylor.  Hall, 
pp.  xxv  +  493.  $42.50. 
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Horvath  uses  F.  O.  Matthiessen’s  collection  of  James’s  tales  to  argue  that  they 
and  certain  of  the  novels  are  informed  by  an  aesthetic  of  defeat  developed  to 
justify  the  artists’  failure.  He  formulates  in  rather  slangy  fashion  a  dozen 
presumptions  underlying  the  tales  which  are  attributable  only  to  the  artist- 
characters  not  to  James,  whose  own  aesthetic  was  quite  other  than  that 
presented  in  the  stories.  ‘Henry  James’s  “The  Story  in  It”  and  Gabriele 
D’Annunzio’  ( MFS )  by  Adeline  R.  Tintner  shows  that  the  story  marks  James’s 
shift  from  a  moralistic  to  an  aesthetic  attitude  towards  an  illicit  sexual  affair 
and  that  a  crucial  influence  in  the  shift  was  D’Annunzio’s  purely  sexual 
approach  to  experience  which  James  endeavours  to  harness  and  control  for  his 
own  purposes  through  mimicry  and  argument. 

In  Henry  James:  An  American  as  Modernist 15  Stuart  Hutchinson  advances  in 
an  interesting  manner  a  speculative  view  which  is  ultimately  unsupportable.  In 
a  nutshell,  it  runs  as  follows:  James  wished  to  write  realistic  novels  in  the  great 
English  and  European  tradition  in  order  to  find  relief  from  personal  and 
national  self-creation  through  appeal  to  an  objectivity  rooted  in  life  outside  the 
novel  and  validated  by  history.  But  when  he  elects  American  contexts,  as  in 
Washington  Square,  he  is  confronted  by  an  absence  of  such  authority  and 
objectivity,  and  when  he  elects  European  contexts,  as  in  The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady,  he  faces  traditions  of  reality  which  are  already  exhausted.  As  a  result, 
what  James  re-iteratively  betrays  in  such  other  works  as  The  Bostonians,  What 
Maisie  Knew,  The  Ambassadors,  and  The  Wings  of  the  Dove  is  that  all  fictive 
structures,  all  meanings,  are  no  more  than  contrivances,  a  condition  that  for 
Hutchinson  brackets  James  with  ‘the  twentieth-century  modernists’.  The 
volume  is  too  slender  to  afford  its  author  the  scope  to  document  his  histori¬ 
cal-cultural  analysis,  to  demonstrate  that  James  was  exclusively  concerned 
with  generic  and  modal  emulation,  or  to  improve  his  rather  crude  formulation 
of  modernism. 

Similarly  broad  in  its  overarching  thesis  but  more  refined  and  persuasive  in 
its  specific  analyses  is  Daniel  Mark  Fogel’s  Henry  J ames  and  the  Structure  of  the 
Romantic  Imagination 16.  His  contention  is  that  James’s  fiction  is  rooted  in  the 
English  Romantic  tradition  by  virtue  of  its  sharing  of  a  structural  design  of 
spiral  return  analogous  to  Hegel’s  Bddungsweg.  Such  a  design  consists  of  a 
quest  for  experience  that  is  bipolar  in  character  but  that  ultimately  issues  for 
the  protagonist  in  a  synthesis  of  the  inherent  polarities  wherein  he  returns  to 
his  point  of  origin  but  at  a  higher  level.  Though  the  bulk  of  the  study  is  given 
over  to  advancing  his  view  in  relation  to  later  works  such  as  The  Awkward  Age, 
The  Ambassadors,  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  The  Wings  of  the  Dove,  and  The 
Golden  Bowl,  Fogel  also  argues  that  this  penchant  for  dialectical  polarities  and 
aspiration  to  synthesis  and  resolution  is  clearly  discernible  in  the  early  stories 
and  novels  and  continues  through  to  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  though  with  some 
admitted  and  obvious  exceptions.  The  middle  period  of  the  1880s  and  1890s 
found  James  in  a  mood  of  pessimism  which  produces  works  not  of  synthesis  but 
of  irresoluble  polarity.  From  this,  James  returns  to  the  idealism  of  his  earlier 
period  in  two  stages:  the  experimental  works  concentrating  on  the  triumphant 

15  Henry  James:  An  American  as  Modernist,  by  Stuart  Hutchinson.  Vision,  pp.  134. 
£18.95. 

16  Henry  James  and  the  Structure  of  the  Romantic  Imagination,  by  Daniel  Mark  Fogel. 
LSU  (1981).  pp.  xiv  +  185.  $20. 
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innocence  of  an  incorruptible  heroine  ( The  Spoils  of  Poynton,  What  Maisie 
Knew,  and  The  Awkward  Age )  and  the  final  three  masterpieces  which  provide 
‘preponderantly  positive  enactments  of  the  Romantic  dialectic  of  spiral  re¬ 
turn’.  In  effect,  then,  James’s  career  as  a  whole  takes  the  form  of  an  ascending 
spiral  and  sustains  him  against  the  despair  that  debilitated  American  writers  as 
disparate  as  Melville  and  Twain.  Fogel  is  shrewd  and  persuasive  about  James’s 
affinity  for  dialectic,  polarity,  and  experiential  resolution  but  less  convincing 
when  he  tries  to  link  the  pattern  with  a  definitive  and  isolable  trait  of  Roman¬ 
ticism  per  se.  The  level  of  generality  in  which  the  structure  of  imagination  is 
cast  makes  it  too  possible  in  that  it  can  embrace  much,  if  not  everything,  that  is 
non-Romantic  as  well  as  what  is  clearly  Romantic.  And  even  if  one  grants,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  the  affinities  Fogel  emphasizes,  the  ways  in  which  James 
reads  quite  unlike  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge  or  Keats  still  remain  to  challenge 
the  thesis  as  too  simplistically,  reductively,  or  incompletely  formulated.  At  the 
same  time,  the  book  itself,  the  readings  of  the  novels,  are  sensitive,  just, 
discriminating,  and  a  significant  contribution  to  James  criticism.  The  observa¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  that  the  resolution  of  The  Golden  Bowl,  ‘while  incorporating 
qualified  tragic  undertones,  is  above  all  affirmative  and  comic’  is  as  brilliant  as 
it  is  courageous. 

A  very  brief  comparison  of  the  narrators’  and  readers’  roles  in  creating 
ambiguity  in  The  Sacred  Fount,  The  Aspern  Papers,  Dom  Casmurro,  and 
Epitaph  of  a  Small  Winner  may  be  found  in  Arthur  Brakel’s  ‘Ambiguity  and 
Enigma  in  Art:  The  Case  of  Henry  James  and  Machado  de  Assis’  (CLS).  They 
share  common  denominators  in  that:  all  ‘have  a  first  person  narrator  who  is 
reasonably  sophisticated  but  whose  reliability  is  questionable’;  each  of  the 
narrators  ‘experiences  a  fall’;  and  the  narrative  itself  ‘is  the  source  of  much  of 
the  ambiguity  and  enigma  in  these  novels’.  In  ‘The  Power  of  Advertising:  Chad 
Newsome  and  the  Meaning  of  Paris  in  The  Ambassadors'  ( ELH)  William 
Greenslade  argues  that  ‘the  arts  of  publicity’  undermine  ‘the  language  and 
values  of  appreciation  and  discrimination’  and  thus,  through  the  profession 
prefigured  for  Chad  and  Strether’s  interpretation  of  the  cultural  codes  signal¬ 
led  by  it,  James  is  able  to  ‘point  up  those  strategies  of  manipulation  and  power 
in  tum-of-the-century  culture’  associated  with  the  ideology  of  advertising.  A 
somewhat  similar  effort  to  descry  cultural  implications  occurs  with  Walter  E. 
Anderson’s  ‘The  Finer  Music  and  the  Ass’s  Bray:  Henry  James  versus  Ameri¬ 
can  Culture’  (DR).  It  uses  a  series  of  Harper’s  articles  for  1906-7,  which 
record  James’s  views  on  the  manners  and  speech  of  American  women,  as  a 
basis  for  the  contention  that,  as  a  writer  whose  audience  appeal  depended 
largely  on  female  readers,  James  felt  that  American  women  lacked  adequate 
faculties  of  discrimination  and  appreciation,  but  that  the  situation  was  the  fault 
of  American  men  who  had  neither  raised  the  female  consciousness  nor  edu¬ 
cated  its  intelligence. 

Frederick  Newberry  brings  together  two  unlikely  works  in  his  ‘ The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage  and  The  Scarlet  Letter ’  (A  rQ ) .  Despite  the  absence  of 
explicit  evidence  for  finding  Hawthorne’s  novel  to  be  a  direct  source  for 
Crane’s,  Newberry  accumulates  what  he  feels  to  be  adequate  internal  evidence 
‘to  suggest’,  however  tentatively,  ‘that  Crane  was  indebted  to  Hawthorne’  for 
his  treatments  of  ‘guilt,  teleology,  symbolic  perception  and  manipulation’. 
Efforts  to  classify  or  categorize  Stephen  Crane  continue,  as  in  Bill  Chris- 
tophersen’s  ‘Stephen  Crane’s  “The  Upturned  Face”  as  Expressionist  Fiction’ 
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( ArQ ) .  He  follows  up  rather  indirect  suggestions  of  the  Expressionist  quality  of 
Crane’s  work  to  argue  that  the  story  commits  us  to  the  view  that  ‘if  the 
dominant  chord  in  his  work  is  an  Impressionist  concern  with  reality,  the 
subdominant  may  well  be  an  Expressionist  refusal  to  accept  the  bitter  implica¬ 
tions  a  reality  thus  coldly  viewed  holds  for  man’. 

In  Solitary  Comrade 17  Joan  D.  Hedrick  makes  a  valiant  effort  to  view  Jack 
London  in  a  context  that  makes  his  life  and  work  both  understandable  and 
culturally  representative.  Drawing  on  the  London  archival  materials  at  the 
Huntington  Library  as  well  as  fresh  biographical  and  critical  analysis,  she  is  at 
pains  to  see  London’s  seminal  experience  to  consist  not  in  his  awareness  of  his 
illegitimacy  but  rather  in  his  origins  in  the  lower-class  world  of  workers.  This 
initiation  into  the  realities  of  capitalist  society  was  matched  by  that  into  the 
world  of  the  middle  class  which  was  identified  with  the  woman  rather  than  the 
man.  This  dichotomous  and  polarized  experience  generated,  according  to 
Hedrick,  a  lifelong  struggle  between  reality  and  illusion,  between  truth¬ 
seeking  and  truth-denying.  Only  in  The  Call  of  the  Wild  was  he  able  to 
transcend  this  culturally  determined  dialectic.  She  admits  that  this  argument 
leads  to  her  slighting  the  last  third  of  his  career,  but  she  justifies  this  on  the 
grounds  that  the  later  works  are  only  ‘decadent  expressions  of  patterns  already 
established’  and  bad  or  worthless  in  themselves.  While  defensible,  such  a  tack 
does  leave  the  book  less  than  complete  as  biography  whatever  its  merits  as 
literary  criticism,  which  are  considerable. 

Elaine  Gardiner  looks  at  a  three-hundred-word  sketch  in  ‘“Ripe  Figs”: 
Kate  Chopin  in  Miniature’  ( MFS )  and  observes  that  the  techniques  of  con¬ 
trasts,  natural  imagery,  and  cyclical  plotting  observable  here  culminate  in  her 
masterpiece  The  Awakening. 


17  Solitary  Comrade:  Jack  London  and  His  Work,  by  Joan  D.  Hedrick.  UNC. 
pp.  xviii  +  254.  £14.70. 
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I  am  indebted  to  Thomas  Giannotti,  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this 
chapter.  For  research  funds  I  am  indebted  to  the  University  of  California  at 
Riverside  Senate  Committee  on  Research. 


1.  General 

As  in  previous  years,  bibliographies  of  current  articles  are  published  quar¬ 
terly  in  AL  and  annually  in  the  summer  supplement  of  A Q.  Other  standard 
points  of  departure  for  research  are  the  annual  review  issue  of  JML  and  the 
annotated  bibliography  which  TCL  includes  in  each  issue.  In  varying  measur¬ 
es,  the  general  bibliographical  works  cited  in  the  preceding  two  chapters  will 
also  be  of  assistance  for  twentieth-century  American  studies. 

Among  other  general  works  appearing  during  the  current  review  year,  the 
Dictionary  of  Literary  Biography1  has  added  yet  another  venture,  this  one  a 
Documentary  Series:  An  Illustrated  Chronicle,  the  first  volume  of  which  has 
just  appeared  and  devotes  itself  to  Sherwood  Anderson,  Willa  Cather,  John 
Dos  Passos,  Theodore  Dreiser,  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Ernest  Hemingway,  and 
Sinclair  Lewis.  By  including  photographs,  Ms.  facsimiles,  letters,  notebook 
entries,  interviews,  and  contemporary  assessments,  it  aspires  to  being  ‘a  port¬ 
able  archive’  and  to  chronicling  ‘literary  history  in  the  making’.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  its  necessarily  selective  nature  makes  it  of  value  primarily  to  the  teacher 
rather  than  the  scholar,  though  used  in  conjunction  with  DLB,  as  the  editor 
suggests,  it  may  well  serve  to  deepen  understanding  and  intensify  presentation. 

Literature  at  the  Barricades2  is  a  collection  of  essays  largely  written  for  the 
occasion  of  a  symposium  in  1978  at  the  University  of  Alabama  on  ‘The 
American  Writer  in  the  1930s’.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts  of  which  the 
second  is  the  largest.  The  first  section  -  including  essays  by  Irving  Howe  and 
Townsend  Ludington  and  a  reprinted  memoir  by  Josephine  Herbst  -  summons 
up  through  generalities  and  specific  instances  the  problematic  tone  and 
temper  of  the  decade.  The  middle  section  is  given  over  to  more  localized  pieces 

11  Dictionary  of  Literary  Biography:  Documentary  Series:  An  Illustrated  Chronicle, 
Vol.  I,  ed.  by  Margaret  A.  Van  Antwerp.  Gale.  pp.  xi  +  423.  $85. 

2  Literature  at  the  Barricades:  Essays  on  the  American  Writer  in  the  193 Os,  e, d.  by  Ralph 
F.  Bogardus  and  Fred  Hobson.  UAla.  pp.  x  +  227.  hb  $22.50,  pb  $8.95. 
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and  more  closely  viewed  subjects  which  include  treatments  of  the  South  in  the 
Depression  and  John  Steinbeck’s  literary  relation  to  communism.  In  addition, 
Studs  Lonigan  is  read  as  a  work  with  modernist  roots  while  other  writers  such 
as  George  Oppen,  Louis  Zukofsky,  James  Agee,  Richard  Wright,  and  Harriet 
Arnouw  are  examined  through  their  works  for  the  complex  and  diversified 
character  they  give  to  the  decade.  The  relation  between  criticism  and  the  1930s 
is  explored  in  the  case  of  Edmund  Wilson  and  the  Partisan  Review  by  Daniel 
Aaron  and  Alan  Wilde,  while  James  T.  Farrell’s  1939  piece  on  the  era  is 
reprinted  as  coda  and  conclusion.  Though  no  very  clear  or  sharply  defined 
sense  of  the  period  emerges  from  these  essays,  two  equally  important  and 
perhaps  inevitably  prior  points  appear:  one,  that  the  decade  was  much  more 
complex  and  less  ideologically  pure  and  obsessed  than  is  ordinarily  recognized; 
and  second,  that  its  debts  to  and  arguments  with  modernism  were  both  more 
sizeable  and  more  sophisticated  than  commonly  admitted.  Properly  read,  the 
volume  as  a  whole  is  a  timely  reminder  that  literary  history,  particularly  when 
unwritten,  is  always  less  simple  than  it  appears. 

Jeffrey  Walsh’s  American  War  Literature:  1914  to  Vietnam 3  examines  the 
relevant  poetry  and  fiction,  but  no  drama.  Almost  half  the  book  is  given  over  to 
World  War  I  literature,  approximately  a  third  to  World  War  II  fiction  and 
poetry,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  between  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  the 
Vietnam  struggle.  Throughout  Walsh  is  concerned  with  both  the  historical 
development  and  the  formal  analysis  of  a  tradition.  Issues  that  persist  through¬ 
out  the  volume  from  chapter  to  chapter  are  those  of  representation,  the 
writer’s  linguistic  challenge  to  official  war  rhetorics,  and  the  oppositional 
literary  politics  of  pacificism  and  radicalism.  Walsh  has  crammed  a  good  deal 
of  close  reading,  comparative  alignments,  and  generalizations  both  historical 
and  speculative  into  his  pages  so  that  it  is  easier  to  find  insightful  or  stimulating 
comment  on  specific  texts  and  authors  than  it  is  to  gain  any  clearly  delineated 
pattern  of  similarity  or  change  in  the  literature  as  a  whole.  The  trees  across  the 
river  are  plentiful  and  visible,  the  forest  much  less  so. 

In  The  Imaginary  Library 4  Alvin  B.  Kernan  argues  that  literature  is  a  social 
institution,  not  something  originating  in  and  being  shaped  by  some  place  or 
power  or  process  outside  the  domain  of  society  and  its  systems,  as  romantic  and 
modem  views  would  often  have  it:  changing  social  realities,  quite  simply, 
change  conceptions  of  literature.  At  present,  Kernan  feels,  the  first  major 
change  in  our  sense  of  literature  since  the  late  eighteenth  century  produced  the 
romantic  view  is  imminent.  Called  into  question  are  the  notions  that  literature 
exists  in  a  timeless  world  of  its  own,  that  the  artist  has  imaginative  power  to 
apprehend  and  communicate  transcendent  or  absolute  truths,  that  the  reader 
is  transformed  psychologically,  morally,  and  intellectually  by  the  text,  and  that 
literature  is  a  mode  of  knowledge  superior  to  that  of  science  or  business.  This 
thesis  is  advanced  through  a  consideration  of  four  novels  -  Saul  Bellow’s 
Humboldt’s  Gift ,  Bernard  Malamud’s  The  Tenants ,  Vladimir  Nabokov’s  Pale 
Fire ,  and  Norman  Mailer’s  Of  a  Fire  on  the  Moon  -  each  of  which  documents 
the  failure  of  the  entrenched  view  of  literature.  Pale  Fire  reveals  the  solipsistic 

3  American  War  Literature:  1914  to  Vietnam,  by  Jeffrey  Walsh.  St  Martin’s,  pp.  xii  + 
213.  $22.50. 

4  The  Imaginary  Library:  An  Essay  on  Literature  and  Society,  by  Alvin  B.  Kernan. 
Princeton  Essays  in  Literature  Series.  Princeton,  pp.  vii  +  179.  $10.60. 
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inability  of  the  writer  to  communicate  with  anyone  other  than  himself;  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  Gift  documents  the  collapse  of  belief  in  the  poet’s  imaginative  powers; 
The  Tenants  shows  the  illusoriness  of  the  literary  text’s  sanctity  or  validity;  and 
Of  a  Fire  on  the  Moon  renders  the  inability  of  the  writer  or  poet  to  compel  the 
intractable  world  of  science,  technology,  and  business  to  accept  his  myths. 
Kernan  has  written  a  thoughtful,  troubled,  and  troubling  book  which  provides 
an  urbane  and  powerful  call  for  reflection. 

Ultimately  Fiction 5  by  Dennis  W.  Petrie  attempts  to  formulate  a  provisional, 
working  theory  of  biography,  to  develop  a  method  of  judging  such  works  as 
aesthetic  entities,  and  to  discuss  in  some  detail  four  examples  of  the  biog¬ 
rapher’s  craft,  all  of  which  are  about  American  novelists.  Drawing  on  notions 
expounded  by  Leon  Edel  and  James  L.  Clifford,  Petrie  adds  his  own  emphasis 
on  the  biographer’s  chosen  function  regarding  the  life  and  the  works.  Setting 
aside  ‘objective’  biographies  such  as  Jay  Leyda’s  work  on  Melville  and  the 
‘fictional’  mode,  Petrie  distinguishes  three  major  types.  The  first  is  historical, 
scholarly,  and  archival  in  character,  focusing  on  author  and  works  as  embodi¬ 
ments  of  the  subject’s  role  as  famous  writer.  The  second  also  draws  on  careful 
scholarship,  but  it  concentrates  on  rendering  a  portrait  of  the  author  as  an 
individual  human  being.  The  last  type  finds  the  biographer  regarding  herself  or 
himself  as  an  artist  who  uses  scholarly  knowledge  of  author  and  texts  to  convey 
a  personal  vision  of  the  artist  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  biography  aspire  to 
the  condition  of  art.  These  admittedly  loose  formulations  are  then  brought  to 
bear  on  recent  biographies  of  Faulkner,  Fitzgerald,  Dreiser,  and  Henry  James. 
Adding  point  to  his  enterprise  is  Petrie’s  electing  to  define  major  problems  of 
purpose,  structure,  and  style  by  reference  to  Steven  Millhauser’s  Edwin  Mull- 
house:  The  Life  and  Death  of  an  American  Writer,  1943-1954,  by  Jeffrey 
Cartwright,  which  is  a  fictive  satire  of  modern  American  literary  biography  that 
reveals  both  the  problems  of  biography  in  action  and  also  all  three  of  the 
dominant  modes.  In  his  conclusion  Petrie  grapples  resolutely  but  not  entirely 
successfully  with  the  problem  and  measure  of  fictiveness  or  aesthetic  truth 
desirable  in  biography. 


2.  Poetry 

Among  studies  of  contemporary  American  poetry,  an  article  worthy  of  note 
is  Caroline  Slocock’s  ‘Winning  Hearts  and  Minds:  The  1st  Casualty  Press’ 
(JAmS),  which  reports  briefly  on  the  independent  publication  by  1st  Casualty 
Press  of  an  anthology  of  Vietnam  veterans’  poetry,  Winning  Hearts  and  Minds 
(1972),  and  a  collection  of  short  stories,  Free  Fire  Zone  (1973).  The  rejection 
of  both  anthologies  by  commercial  publishers  and  the  nature  of  the  poetry  and 
fiction  they  embrace  suggest  to  Slocock  that  the  literature  of  the  Vietnam  war 
‘gains  its  power  through  its  exposure  of  the  absence  of  any  positive  meaning  in 
the  American  soldier’s  experience  of  the  war.  The  writing  itself’,  she  therefore 
concludes,  ‘rarely  articulates  any  political  conclusions.’ 

The  Lost  America  of  Love5 6  is  the  most  recent  of  Sherman  Paul’s  books  and  is 


5  Ultimately  Fiction:  Design  in  Modern  American  Literary  Biography,  by  Dennis  W. 
Petrie.  PurdueU  (1981).  pp.  ix  +  232.  $10.95. 

6  The  Lost  America  of  Love:  Rereading  Robert  Creeley,  Edward  Dorn,  and  Robert 
Duncan,  by  Sherman  Paul.  LSU  (1981).  pp.  xvi  +  276.  $20. 
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devoted  to  Robert  Creeley,  Edward  Dorn,  and  Robert  Duncan.  As  with  his 
recent  ‘rereading’  monograph  on  David  Antin,  this  volume  is  cast  in  what  Paul 
calls  a  meditation  form,  which  is  supposed  ‘to  encounter  the  poem  with  one’s 
present  resources’  and  to  consist  of  ‘first  thoughts’.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  most 
immediately  distinctive  features  of  the  book  are  its  dating  of  entries  as  in  a 
journal  or  diary,  its  reliance  upon  enigmatic  remarks,  allusive  phrases,  and 
oracular  statements,  and  an  overall  structure  of  discontinuity  obtaining 
between  the  entries.  Since  Paul  is  a  sensitive  and  perceptive  critic,  insightful 
things  can  certainly  be  found  here,  though  the  process  of  finding  them  can  be 
reminiscent  of  ALP’s  henlike  search  of  the  grounds.  We  all  know  that  poets’ 
notebooks  can  yield  treasures,  and  the  same  may  be  true  for  critics  too,  but 
whether  books  should  be  published  which  affect  such  a  form  deliberately  and 
then  compound  it  with  an  oral  style  is,  at  the  least,  a  moot  point.  So  far  as  the 
book  has  a  thesis,  it  appears  to  be  that  all  three  poets  seek  to  restore  and 
recover  the  mythic  and  psychic  forces  or  powers  of  love,  whether  called 
Persephone  or  Kore  or  eros. 

Similar  in  kind  though  not  degree  of  methodological  application  is  Our  Last 
First  Poets 7  by  Cary  Nelson,  which  adapts  its  title  from  a  comment  by  Charles 
Olson  that  suggests  that  America’s  dream  or  myth  of  itself  as  Edenic  is  illusory 
since  ultimately  it  is  fallen  and  apocalyptic  in  character.  This  by  now  rather 
tired  observation  about  the  tension  between  America’s  ideals  and  its  reality  is 
translated  by  Nelson  into  a  dialectic  between  poetic  vision  and  historical  reality 
and  brought  to  bear  on  representative  poets  from  the  1 960s  to  the  present  who 
increasingly  come  to  practise  open  forms  -  that  is,  free  verse  that  is  culturally 
and  temporally  specific  to  the  events  and  effects  of  Vietnam.  Nelson’s  thesis  is 
that,  as  the  decades  lurched  ahead,  poets  found  it  increasingly  difficult  either  to 
come  to  terms  with  or  to  contain  the  traumas  inflicted  by  history,  and  as  a  result 
they  have  aspired  to  open  their  poetry  to  such  factors  while  still  retaining  a 
vision  that  is  personal  and  at  the  same  time  democratically  inclusive.  In 
separate  chapters,  Nelson  brings  this  outlook  to  bear  on  Theodore  Roethke, 
Galway  Kinnell,  Robert  Duncan,  Adrienne  Rich,  and  W.  S.  Merwin.  Roethke 
is  seen  as  presenting  in  his  ‘North  American  Sequence’  a  less  explicit  and 
traumatic  version  of  the  conflict  between  poetry  and  history  than  that  found  in 
Kinnell  and  particularly  in  The  Book  of  Nightmares.  Duncan  is  treated  as  the 
poet  who  makes  the  most  elaborate  effort  to  shape  an  optimistic  aesthetic  of 
open  forms  (as  in  The  Opening  of  the  Field)  yet  is  compelled  to  recognize  not 
the  triumph  of  openness  but  the  coeval  status  of  poetry  and  history,  of  open¬ 
ness  and  malice  (as  in  Bending  the  Bow).  Rich  and  Merwin  contrast  with 
Duncan  by  virtue  both  of  their  movement  towards  ever  more  radically  open 
and  even  dismantled  forms  to  render  a  democratically  inclusive  and  responsive 
aesthetic  and  by  dint  of  their  effecting  both  deliberately  and  fortuitously  an 
undermining  of  that  aesthetic’s  potential  for  affirmation.  Nelson  has  written  an 
interesting  book  more  to  be  prized  for  its  phenomenological  attention  to  poetic 
specifics  than  for  its  historical  thesis,  which  never  descends  to  documentation 
perhaps  because  Nelson  explicitly  eschews  ‘a  privileged  objectivity’  in  favour 
of  an  authorial  sensibility  whose  logic  could  be  almost  infinitely  various  or 


1  Our  Last  First  Poets:  Vision  and  History  in  Contemporary  American  Poetry ,  by  Cary 
Nelson.  UI11.  pp.  xvi  +  215.  $15.95. 
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different  and  so  disclaims  anything  more  than  being  an  enactment  of  ‘its 
author’s  relationship  with  the  period  it  examines’. 

Given  that  this  volume  is  part  of  a  series,  it  is  inevitable  that  Philip  L. 
Gerber’s  edition  of  Critical  Essays  on  Robert  Frost 8  should  have  appeared. 
What  is  not  so  clear  is  why  or  why  in  this  form.  The  editor  provides  a  useful 
survey  of  Frost’s  career  and  of  the  criticism  surrounding  it,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  mentions  the  considerable  number  of  essays  already  collected  in  one 
format  or  another.  Rather  than  making  his  own  choice  of  the  best  or  most 
representative  or  most  seminal  articles,  he  has  consigned  half  the  volume  to 
early  reviews,  appreciations,  defences,  and  the  like,  which  no  matter  how 
convenient  and  peripherally  interesting  do  not  substitute  for  sustained  critical 
and  scholarly  attention.  The  second  half  of  the  volume  contains  nine  essays  and 
one  review;  most  of  the  former  are  relatively  brief,  such  as  S.  P.  C.  Duvall’s 
‘Robert  Frost’s  “Directive”  out  of  Walden ’,  which  argues  for  Thoreau’s  impact 
on  the  poem,  or  old  and  familiar  friends,  such  as  James  M.  Cox’s  ‘Robert  Frost 
and  the  Edge  of  the  Clearing’.  All  the  inclusions  but  one  are  reprinted;  the  lone 
exception  is  Donald  J.  Greiner’s  effort  to  isolate  the  dozen  most  central  texts  in 
Frost’s  canon.  Kerry  McSweeney  in  ‘Frost’s  Commentators:  The  Weak  and 
the  Strong’  ( CritQ )  adds  to  the  year’s  metacritical  apparatus  for  Frost  studies: 
primarily  a  review  of  books  by  William  Pritchard  ( Lives  of  the  Modern  Poets), 
W.  J.  Keith  ( The  Poetry  of  Nature),  David  Perkins  (A  History  of  Modern 
Poetry),  John  C.  Kemp  ( Robert  Frost  and  New  England),  and  Richard  Poirier 
{Robert  Frost),  the  article  compares  current  treatments  while  playing  with  the 
Bloomian  terminology  of  weak  and  strong  chiefly  in  order  to  distinguish 
Poirier’s  book  as  that  of  a  strong  misreader.  In  addition,  John  Oliver  Perry’s 
‘The  Dialogue  of  Voices  in  Robert  Frost’s  Poems’  ( SAQ )  uses  a  similarly 
taxonomic  approach  to  discuss  the  poetry’s  tension  between  a  public  persona 
and  ‘a  more  sensitive  self’,  arguing  that  the  two  fundamental  voices  of  Frost’s 
poetry  can  be  described  according  to  a  model  of  five  types  of  dialectic  tech¬ 
nique. 

Welcome  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  somewhat  neglected  modem  poet 
by  Bonnie  Costello  in  her  Marianne  Moore:  Imaginary  Possessions8 9.  Although 
-  or  perhaps  because  -  differing  from  Laurence  Stapleton’s  recent  study  (YW 
59.470),  Costello’s  work  admirably  complements  that  of  Stapleton.  One  sees 
the  work  subsequent  to  Selected  Poems  as  an  advance;  the  other  sees  it  as  a 
decline.  The  principal  value  of  the  present  study,  though,  lies  in  its  patient  and 
for  the  most  part  persuasive  formulation  of  an  attitude  towards  the  reading  of 
Moore  which  reflects  Moore’s  own  approach  and  response  to  the  world;  but 
one  can  agree  that  sincerity  and  gusto  are  key  terms  of  Moore’s  poetic  charac¬ 
ter  while  wishing  that  Costello  had  been  more  precise  in  defining  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  terms.  Costello  suggests  quite  rightly  that  Moore’s  initial 
impulse  is  towards  an  accurate  rendering  of  an  objective  reality  but  that  she 
immediately  recognizes  language’s  mediating  role  as  well  as  the  object’s  stub¬ 
born  resistance  to  her  or  anyone’s  effort  to  capture  it  in  or  to  translate  it  into 
language.  As  a  result,  her  poems  are  exclamations  of  delighted  defeat, 


8  Critical  Essays  on  Robert  Frost,  ed.  by  Philip  L.  Gerber.  Critical  Essays  on  American 
Literature  Series.  Hall.  pp.  x  +  240.  $28.50. 

9  Marianne  Moore:  Imaginary  Possessions,  by  Bonnie  Costello.  Harvard  (1981). 
pp.  275.  $18.50. 
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enthusiastic  expressions  of  failure  in  the  face  of  the  world’s  elusiveness  and 
insistence  on  its  own  freedom.  This  thesis  is  pursued  through  three  chapters 
which  examine  the  kinds  of  poetry  Moore  wrote  (poems  about  poetry,  descrip¬ 
tions  in  an  emblematic  mode,  and  meditations  marked  by  social  or  moral 
reflection),  two  that  focus  on  her  use  of  images  of  the  ‘  “warfare  between 
imagination  and  medium”  ’  and  of  luminosity  as  a  sign  of  the  invisible,  and 
individual  chapters  that  deal  with  the  following  topics:  Moore’s  creation  of 
poetic  forms  out  of  ‘dense  quotation,  open,  associative  structures,  and  compet¬ 
ing  levels  of  organization’;  how  these  forms  may  be  influenced  by  and  anal¬ 
ogous  with  the  visual  arts;  and  finally  a  consideration  of  Moore’s  criticism  as 
manifesting  the  same  order,  form,  and  attitude  as  the  poetry. 

Designed  as  an  introduction  but  significantly  more  than  that  is  Elizabeth 
Phillips’s  Marianne  Moore10.  After  an  introductory  biographical  chapter,  it 
stays  very  close  to  the  texts  in  discussing  Moore’s  individualistic  development 
of  poetic  forms,  her  pursuit  of  subjective,  introspective,  and  personal  predilec¬ 
tions,  her  grounding  of  a  centre  of  meaning  and  energy  in  the  Christian 
religion  particularly  in  her  later  work,  and  her  engaging  of  public  issues 
especially  from  the  standpoint  of  rhetoric,  of  the  effective  use  of  language. 
Though  the  sustained  close  commentary  on  individual  poems  is  rather  mono¬ 
chromatic  and  sapping,  Professor  Phillips’s  comments  are  sensible  and  infor¬ 
mative  and  should  be  particularly  helpful  to  persons  first  coming  to  Moore’s 
poetry.  Unlike  Stapleton  and  Costello,  Phillips  affords  us  no  sense  of  the  poet’s 
development  or  decline,  although  she  performs  a  service  they  do  not  attempt  in 
drawing  attention  to  her  interest  in  and  regard  for  religion  even  if  she  does  not 
make  sufficiently  clear  how  Moore’s  tough-minded,  idiosyncratic  personal 
vision  informs  and  shapes  that  interest  in  the  poetry  itself.  All  three  writers  are 
persuasive  on  the  subject  of  Moore’s  devotion  to  and  command  of  poetic 
technique,  form,  and  language,  though  they  do  not  resolve  persistent  doubts 
about  her  stature  as  a  poetic  force. 

John  McCormack  provides  a  running  account  of  the  unlikely  acquaintance 
of  two  men  of  letters  in  ‘George  Santayana  and  Ezra  Pound’  ( AL ).  The 
relationship,  which  lasted  from  1937  until  Santayana’s  death  in  1952,  was 
cordial  if  detached  on  Santayana’s  part  and  persistent  while  mistaken  on 
Pound’s.  The  bulk  of  the  evidence  consists  of  Ms.  letters,  though  pertinent 
published  material  is  also  used.  Ben  D.  Kimpel  and  T.  C.  Duncan  Eaves 
continue  their  mining  of  Ezra  Pound  in  ‘Ezra  Pound’s  Use  of  Sources  as 
Illustrated  by  His  Use  of  Nineteenth-Century  French  History’  ( MP ).  With 
such  a  focus  they  seek  to  show  that  crucial  to  an  understanding  of  The  Cantos 
are  its  sources  read  in  context.  So  seen,  it  appears  that  Pound’s  citations  of 
passages  are  for  quite  definite,  comprehensible  meanings  rather  than  for  vague 
symbolic  associations.  Kimpel  and  Eaves  find  the  main  theme  of  the 
nineteenth-century  French  references  in  Pound’s  search  for  a  limited,  human 
peace  which  men  of  goodwill  may  obtain.  In  general,  they  conclude  that 
Pound’s  historical  references  are  devoted  to  portraying  the  struggle  for  a  just, 
or  at  least  tolerable,  society.  In  ‘Resurgent  Icons:  Pound’s  First  Pisan  Canto 
and  the  Visual  Arts’  ( JML ),  Jessica  Prinz  Pecorino  uses  Canto  74  as  a  test  case 
for  the  proposition  that  only  in  the  Malatesta  Cantos  does  Pound’s  poetic 

10  Marianne  Moore ,  by  Elizabeth  Phillips.  Literature  and  Life  Series.  Ungar.  pp.  x  + 
246.  $14.50. 
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theory,  expressed  decades  before,  become  a  fully  achieved  poetic  practice,  one 
‘profoundly  influenced  by  the  Cubist  aesthetic’  and  reflective  of  an  epis¬ 
temological  shift,  followed  as  well  by  his  contemporaries  in  the  visual  arts, 
which  ‘expresses  a  dynamic  interplay  between  visual  data  and  the  concep¬ 
tualizing  mind’.  A  thorough  review  of  the  private  letters  and  published  work 
(newly  published  in  the  case  of  Ezra  Pound  Speaking ),  ‘Ezra  Pound’s  Anti- 
Semitism’  (SAQ)  by  Kimpel  and  Eaves  remains,  in  face  of  the  accumulated 
verbal  evidence  of  racism,  rather  admirably  restrained  and  even-handed  in 
judging  the  mistaken  motives  for  Pound’s  most  notorious  racial  slurs  and 
resentments. 

In  ‘Selecting  One’s  Parents:  Wallace  Stevens  and  Some  Early  Influences’ 
(. JML )  Milton  J.  Bates  offers  a  biographical  study  of  Stevens’s  responses  to  his 
home  town,  to  Harvard  and  George  Santayana,  to  the  experience  of  news¬ 
paper  journalism,  and  to  life  in  New  York  City.  These  experiences  led  Stevens 
fatherward  ‘back  to  Garrett  Stevens  at  a  critical  juncture  in  his  career’  to 
wrestle  with  his  father  as  an  ‘angel  of  vocation’,  an  emotional  confrontation 
from  which  he  emerged  ‘not  yet  a  poet,  but  already  the  man  who  divided  his  life 
between  the  world  of  business  and  the  world  of  imagination’.  In  her  ‘Wallace 
Stevens’  Revisions  of  Crispin’s  Journal:  A  Reaction  Against  the  “Local”  ’ 
( AL ),  Martha  Strom  argues  that  ‘The  Comedian  as  the  Letter  C’,  when  read  in 
light  of  its  excisions  and  the  recently  discovered  ‘From  the  Journal  of  Crispin’, 
constitutes  a  definite  break  with  the  localist  view  of  how  a  work  of  art  ought  to 
convey  the  American  place.  Assisted  by  two  contemporary  essays  by  George 
Santayana  and  one  by  Marsden  Hartley,  Strom  demonstrates  that  Stevens’s 
love  of  gesture  and  contortions  of  language  testify  to  his  comic  vision  and  to  his 
growing  conviction  that  ‘the  exchange  between  the  environment  and  the 
human  mind  is  a  more  central  subject  for  poetry’  than  the  grave  imitation  of 
objects  and  the  rendering  of  unpopulated  scenes  practised  by  the  localists.  In 
defining  himself  against  the  example  of  William  Carlos  Williams,  Stevens 
makes  Crispin  ever  so  gradually  sink  into  the  quagmire  of  an  emotion¬ 
consuming  localism  until  Part  IV  of  the  poem  when  ‘the  separation  of  Crispin 
and  Stevens  is  complete’. 

WSJ,  published  at  California  State  University,  Northridge  and  not  pre¬ 
viously  reviewed  here,  annually  brings  out  two  issues  devoted  to  brief  studies 
of  Stevens.  In  this  year’s  volume  Joseph  Kronick’s  ‘The  Metamorphic  Stevens’ 
debates  the  view  of  Stevens  as  dialectical  poet  in  the  Romantic  tradition, 
determining  that  what 

remains  implicit  in  the  Romantics  becomes  explicit  in  Stevens.  Stevens’ 
poetry  finds  its  subject  matter  in  this  language  of  representation;  that  is, 
his  poetry  neither  continues  in  Romanticism  nor  outgrows  it;  rather,  it 
adopts  the  key  terms  of  Romanticism,  imagination  and  reality,  and 
proceeds  to  reveal  the  center  from  which  meaning  in  language  radiates 
as  a  representation  for  a  fictive  origin.  Stevens  must  occupy  the  home  of 
metaphor  ...  to  reveal  that  it  is  always  an  improper  home. 

Samuel  French  Morse’s  ‘A  Sense  of  the  Place’  then  studies  Stevens’s  assimila¬ 
tion  of  place  in  the  major  poetry  in  terms  of  the  reality  -  imagination  configura¬ 
tion  and  offers  a  biographical  perspective  on  the  ways  in  which  his  mature 
poetry  expresses  Stevens’s  acquisition  of  a  sense  of  and  comfort  from  locale  in 
Hartford.  ‘Three  Travelers  Watch  a  Sunrise’  by  Robley  Evans  explicates 
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Stevens’s  one-act  drama  in  view  of  its  production  for  the  1979  Stevens  Cen¬ 
tennial  celebration  at  Connecticut  College,  which  suggests  that  the  play  can  be 
produced,  despite  the  difficulties  imposed  by  its  ‘conflict’  between  reality  and 
pure  poetry,  ‘if  its  essentially  symbolic  structure’  is  adequately  emphasized. 
Stephen  T.  Knight  s  ‘The  Craft  of  Contradiction:  Poetic  Argument  in  “Ideas  of 
Order"  ’  argues  that  Stevens  refines  his  ‘meditative  technique’  in  this  volume,  a 
strategy  which  involves  development  beyond  Harmonium  of  an  ‘imaginative 
play  upon  a  particular  object  or  thought  from  a  variety  of  perspectives’  and 
that  this  constitutes  ‘a  constructive  principle  of  the  poetic  sequence;  each  poem 
in  a  sequence  either  strengthens  or  ironically  undercuts  the  perspective  of  the 
preceding  or  following  poem’.  The  range  of  submissions  to  the  journal  is 
further  indicated  by  inclusion  of  such  source  studies  as  W.  I.  Shoenberg’s 
‘Wallace  Stevens’  “Page  from  a  Tale”:  An  Exploration  of  the  Poem  and  Its 
Sources’,  which  compares  the  poem  with  Yeats’s  ‘The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree’ 
and  with  No.  31  of  Heine’s  Lyrisches  Intermezzo  along  with  a  discussion  of 
some  of  the  contemporary  details  that  Stevens  might  have  been  using.  That  the 
journal  accepts  but  does  not  encourage  such  submissions  is  indicated  by  the 
thrust  of  two  more  typical  articles  which  use  source  study  as  the  point  of 
departure  for  more  ambitious  undertakings:  Betty  Buchsbaum’s  ‘Stevens  and 
Keats’  “Easeful  Death”:  A  Revision  of  Youth  by  Old  Age’,  which  regards 
‘Prologues  to  What  Is  Possible’  as  a  remaking  of  ‘To  Autumn’  and  ‘Ode  to  a 
Nightingale’,  and  B.  J.  Leggett’s  ‘Stevens’  Psychology  of  Reading:  “Man 
Carrying  Thing  and  Its  Sources',  which  examines  Stevens’s  acquaintance  with 
Charles  Mauron’s  Aesthetics  and  Psychology  for  its  influence  on  his  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  psychology  of  reader  response.  Joan  Richardson,  in  ‘A  Reading  of 
“Sea  Surface  Full  of  Clouds”  offers  a  close  reading  of  the  poem,  not  as  an 
established  example  of  a  ‘pure  poem’,  but  as  ‘a  recollection  expressing  the 
most  intimate  and  concrete  experience  of  the  poet’s  “creating”  ’.  A  note  by 
Robert  Aitken,  ‘Wallace  Stevens  and  Zen’,  makes  epistemological  connec¬ 
tions  by  comparing  the  figure  of  ‘The  Snow  Man’,  with  ‘his  mind  of  winter  and 
his  capacity  to  perceive  vividly’,  to  the  chief  conceptual  and  perceptual  tenets 
of  Zen  Buddhism.  Jerome  Griswold’s  ‘The  Calculated  Failures  of  “Prologues 
to  What  Is  Possible”  ’,  taking  hints  from  Santayana’s  Scepticism  and  Animal 
Faith,  argues  rather  that  this  is  a  poem  of  ‘mental  flatfootedness  and  calculated 
failures’.  By  using  forms  of  ‘contradiction,  stammering,  and  error’  suggested 
by  Santayana,  Stevens  creates  or  is  able  to  discover  the  ‘existence  of  a  self’. 
The  poem,  then,  discovers  meaning  through  logical  incertitude.  Robert 
Buttel’s  ‘Teasing  the  Reader  into  Harmonium'  considers  from  the  vantage  of  a 
1923  reader  the  ten  short  poems  preceding  ‘Le  Monocle  de  Mon  Oncle’  which 
open  the  Harmonium  volume  and  suggests  that  the  harmony  and  intricacy  of 
Stevens’s  thought  and  the  excitement  of  the  discontinuity  of  arrangement 
combine  to  lure  the  reader  into  a  ‘poetic  world  that  is  spontaneous  in  effect, 
puzzling,  shifting,  disconcerting,  vital  and  that  at  the  same  time  offers  the 
satisfactions  of  order  and  meaning’. 

William  Bedford  Clark’s  ‘Warren’s  Audubon-.  The  Artist  as  Hero’  ( SAQ ) 
reads  the  poem  in  light  of  its  creation  rather  than  its  celebration  of  a  hero  who 
can  ‘define  the  poem’s  present  in  terms  of  our  cultural  past’.  Warren’s  success 
makes  Audubon  ‘quite  simply  one  of  the  best  long  poems  ever  written  by  an 
American’.  Biographical  interest  is  satisfied  by  David  Farrell’s  ‘Poetry  as  a 
Way  of  Life:  An  Interview  with  Robert  Penn  Warren’  ( GaR ).  A  composite  of 
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conversations  recorded  in  1980—1,  the  dialogue  ranges  rather  freely  but 
focuses  momentarily  on  Warren’s  days  at  Vanderbilt.  Mark  Royden  Win- 
chell’s  ‘Robert  Penn  Warren’s  Brother  to  Dragons :  Irony  and  the  Image  of 
Man’  (MissQ)  devotes  itself  to  showing  that  the  poem’s  two  protagonists, 
Jefferson  and  R.P.W.,  both  move  from  optimism  to  pessimism  before  arriving 
at  a  position  of  transcendent  irony  which  allows  a  more  complex,  benign,  and 
accepting  attitude  towards  life  than  that  with  which  they  began. 

Steven  Gould  Axelrod  and  Helen  Deese  provide  a  workmanlike  scholarly 
shortcut  for  writers  interested  in  the  criticism  of  Robert  Lowell.  Their  Robert 
Lowell:  A  Reference  Guide11  aspires  to  include  every  book,  dissertation, 
article,  chapter,  and  review  written  in  English  about  Lowell  up  to  1980  as  well 
as  tracking  the  editions  of  primary  sources  helpfully.  Substantial  annotations 
and  an  introduction  by  the  senior  compiler,  which  charts  the  main  line  of 
Lowell  criticism,  form  the  substance  of  the  book. 

Burton  Raffel  takes  a  vigorously  independent  position  in  his  effort  to 
present  an  introduction  to  the  poetry  of  Robert  Lowell12.  Honour  but  not 
adulation  is  his  avowed  goal.  His  method  consists  of  a  close  examination  of 
technique  as  it  operates  in  selected  poems  representative  of  the  several  vol¬ 
umes,  coupled  with  brief  assessments  of  the  individual  volumes  and  what  they 
tell  us  about  Lowell’s  development.  In  sum,  Raffel  concludes  that  Lowell’s 
most  telling  achievements  -  and  these  far  from  consistently  -  come  in  Lord 
Weary’s  Castle,  Life  Studies,  and  Day  by  Day.  The  final  chapter  addresses 
Lowell’s  efforts  for  the  theatre  and  concludes  that  they  are  peripheral  to  the 
poetry.  Raffel’s  analyses  are  focused  on  technique  and  poetic  language  virtu¬ 
ally  to  the  exclusion  of  anything  else,  which  makes  for  a  lively  and  provocative 
volume  especially  since  he  is  not  chary  of  stating  his  opinions  and  his  likes  and 
dislikes.  Whether  a  work  so  constructed  will  serve  effectively  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  is  another  matter;  still,  it  is  good  to  have  one  that  argues  cogently  and 
passionately  about  the  poetry  qua  poetry.  Robert  B.  Shaw’s  ‘Lowell  in  the 
Seventies’  ( ConL )  is  a  rather  tentative  effort  to  assess  History,  The  Dolphin, 
and  Day  by  Day  in  terms  of  Lowell’s  career  progress,  an  effort  whose  saving 
grace  -  handicapped  as  it  is  by  proximity  to  its  subject  -  lies  in  a  disarmingly 
frank  impressionism  reminiscent  of  the  strengths  of  Raffel’s  book. 

Attention  to  other  poets  of  the  Confessional  generation  includes  Elizabeth 
Bishop  and  Howard  Nemerov:  A  Reference  Guide 13  by  Diana  E.  Wyllie,  who  is 
refreshingly  candid  when  she  notes  that  the  latter  poet  was  added  to  the 
volume  only  because  the  former  did  not  possess  sufficient  critical  commentary 
and  reviews  to  comprise  a  book.  Several  categories  of  works  group  the  entries, 
which  are  arranged  chronologically.  Both  authors  are  represented  by  sections 
listing  their  works  as  well  as  books,  articles,  and  reviews  about  them.  The 
paucity  of  critical  work  on  Bishop  is  underscored  again  by  Ronald  E.  McFar¬ 
land’s  ‘Some  Observations  on  Elizabeth  Bishop’s  “The  Fish”’  (ArQ).  The 
author  uses  his  expertise  as  a  ‘quondam  Florida  fisherman’  and  such  external 
sources  as  The  Fisherman’s  Field  Guide  and  Allyn’s  Dictionary  of  Fishes  to 

11  Robert  Lowell:  A  Reference  Guide,  ed.  by  Steven  Gould  Axelrod  and  Helen  Deese. 
Hall.  pp.  xxxiii  +  445.  $35. 

12  Robert  Lowell,  by  Burton  Raffel.  Literature  and  Life  Series.  Ungar  (1981).  pp.  x  + 
152.  $10.50. 

13  Elizabeth  Bishop  and  Howard  Nemerov:  A  Reference  Guide,  ed.  by  Diana  E. 
Wyllie.  Hall.  pp.  xvi  +  159.  $33. 
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explicate  the  poem’s  imagery  and,  not  so  incidentally  as  one  might  wish  in 
criticism  ot  so  gifted  a  poet  as  Bishop,  to  determine  that  the  fish  is  not  an  ideal 
fish,  but  most  likely  a  'large  red  grouper’.  More  satisfying,  though  perhaps 
equally  indicative  of  some  of  the  desperation  which  seems  to  haunt  the  study  of 
ishop  recently,  is  'Elizabeth  Bishop’s  Surrealist  Inheritance’  (AL),  in  which 
Richard  Mullen  finds  the  inheritance  to  be  in  the  main  a  small  one.  Bishop 
draws  very  little  from  surrealist  technique,  though  she  was  fascinated  by  Max 
Ernst  s  jrottage  technique.  The  principal  connections  are  her  interest  in  the 
unconscious  her  development  of  a  ‘dream-like’  accumulation  of  natural 
details,  and  her  delineation  of  the  ‘otherness’  of  objects.  Attention  is  focused 
th^e  Poems  (‘The  Monument’,  ‘Rainy  Season:  Sub-Tropics’,  and  ‘The 
Weed  )  whose  surrealist  sources  can  be  identified  with  some  accuracy  Theo- 
dore  Roethke’s  third  volume  of  verse  Praise  to  the  End!  is  the  centre  of  concern 
in  Intuition  and  “Craftsmanship”:  Theodore  Roethke  at  Work’  ( PEL )  by 
an  Bogen.  The  text  serves  as  subject  for  an  analysis  of  the  process  of 
composition  and  the  ‘movement  toward  self-understanding’  which  render 
Roethke’s  initial  dives  into  the  unconscious  coherent  and  accessible  as  a 
fmished  work. 


Though  mention  is  made  of  Leo  Frobenius,  Carl  Sauer,  L.  A.  Waddell,  and 
C.  F.  C.  Hawkes  in  ‘The  Pleistocene  in  the  Projective:  Some  of  Olson’s 
Sources’  (AL),  George  Hutchinson’s  concentration  in  this  article  falls  on  Max 
Raphael  s  Prehistoric  Cave  Paintings,  which  he  suggests  play  a  seminal  role  in 
the  formulation  of  Charles  Olson’s  three  basic  principles  for  the  making  of 
projective  verse.  Mutlu  Konuk  Biasing’s  ‘Frank  O’Hara’s  Poetics  of  Speech: 
The  Example  of  “Biotherm”  ’  ( ConL )  asserts  that  O’Hara’s  method  of  com¬ 
position  is  not  based  on  the  collage,  on  any  analogy  with  painting,  or  on  a 
psychic  determinism;  instead,  the  line  of  speech  is  his  ‘principle  of  organiza¬ 
tion’.  ‘Biotherm’,  his  last  major  poem,  shows  that  for  O’Hara  speech  has,  in 
contrast  to  the  mere  surface  suggested  by  other  analogies,  both  surface  and 
depth.  Freud,  Lacan,  Sapir,  and  Barthes  are  among  the  past  masters  invoked  in 
the  analysis.  Henry  M.  Sayre  in  ‘David  Antin  and  the  Oral  Poetics  Movement’ 
(ConL)  analyses  several  of  Antin’s  pieces  by  way  of  examining  and  explaining 
the  resistance  of  academic  circles  to  the  oral  poetry  movement  of  the  recent 
avant-garde  scene,  attempting  to  baptize  and  domesticate  a  poetic  type  associ¬ 
ated  with  ‘the  most  notorious  outlaws  of  the  American  poetry  scene’. 

John  Ashbery’s  imitations  and  assimilations  of  Stevens  are  the  subject  of 
Lynn  Keller’s  1  “Thinkers  Without  Final  Thoughts”:  John  Ashbery’s  Evolving 
Debt  to  Wallace  Stevens’  ( ELH ).  A  necessary  process  of  self-discovery  occurs 
in  Ashbery’s  early  works  ‘where  a  shift  in  orientation  from  Stevens’  earlier  to 
his  later  works  accompanies  the  young  poet’s  progress  toward  more  subtle  and 
selective  adaptations  of  Stevens’  techniques’.  In  ‘John  Ashbery  and  the  Idea  of 
the  Reader’  {ConL)  Bonnie  Costello  ranges  across  the  canon  for  hints  of 
Ashbery’s  ‘metaphysics  of  reading’  until  coming  to  rest  in  an  analysis  of 
Self-Portrait  in  a  Convex  Mirror,  most  of  the  poems  of  which  are  concerned 
with  the  transaction  and  balance  subsisting  between  writer  and  reader. 
Because  the  volume  contains  ‘frequent  direct  addresses  to  the  reader  and 
references  to  the  act  of  reading,  as  well  as  related  images  of  story-telling  and 
hearing,  message-sending  and  receiving,  performances  and  audiences’,  it  is  the 
central  expression  in  Ashbery’s  work  of  a  concern  he  shares  with  contempor¬ 
ary  criticism. 
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3.  Prose  ✓ 

In  ‘The  Defeat  of  a  Hero:  Autonomy  and  Sexuality  in  My  Antonia’  ( AL ), 
Deborah  G.  Lambert  finds  Willa  Cather  contending  in  this,  a  transitional  novel, 
with  the  consequences  of  her  own  unhappy  and  aborted  lesbian  relationship  in 
1916.  As  a  result,  the  principal  female  character  begins  as  the  novel’s  centre  of 
energy  and  vitality  but  is  inexorably  subordinated  to  the  male  characters  until 
finally  all  her  individuality  is  swallowed  up  in  the  stereotypical  figure  of  the 
earth  mother.  Lambert  contends  that  Cather  does  this  because  her  own  role  as 
a  strong,  successful  woman  is  threatened  by  the  effort  to  portray  such  women 
in  her  fiction.  As  a  result,  she  embraces  male  identification,  which  also  enables 
her  to  avoid  dealing  directly  and  successfully  with  her  homosexuality  in  the 
fiction.  The  novel’s  defensive  narrative  structure  and  lack  of  thematic  and 
structural  unity  are,  therefore,  the  price  Cather  pays  for  her  betrayal  of  female 
independence  and  female  sexuality.  A  similar  focus  is  shared  by  Loretta 
Wasserman’s  ‘The  Lovely  Storm:  Sexual  Initiation  in  Two  Early  Willa  Cather 
Novels’  ( SNNTS ),  which  uses  My  Antonia  and  The  Song  of  the  Lark  to 
challenge  ‘the  charge  that  sex  is  missing  from  her  fiction’  and  to  combat  the 
‘implication  that  latent  configurations  of  the  author’s  psyche  are  dismissive  or 
regressive’.  Jennifer  Bailey’s  ‘The  Dangers  of  Femininity  in  Willa  Cather’s 
Fiction’  ( JAmS )  examines  the  major  novels  and  their  use  of  the  image  of  the 
garden  ‘as  land  enclosed  and/or  conserved’  to  show  that  Cather  s  vision  of  the 
cultivation  of  a  virgin  land  differs  from  that  of  the  conventional  literary 
tradition  that  associates  ‘civilized  settlement  with  idealized  femininity’. 
Instead,  ‘Gather’s  female  imagination  shows  how  an  early  pioneering  way  of 
life  at  its  best  was  able  to  combine  and  balance  in  a  harmonious  whole  the 
primeval  land  and  the  civilized  settlement’,  and  thus  rejects  as  corruptive  the 
male  versions  of  ideal  femininity. 

According  to  Merrill  Maguire  Skaggs,  Cather  was  conducting  experiments 
in  form  in  all  her  novels.  In  ‘Willa  Cather’s  Experimental  Southern  Novel’ 
(. MissQ )  he  considers  Sapphira  and  the  Slave  Girl  as  her  assault  on  standard 
literary  assumptions  about  antebellum  Southern  life  and  on  the  widely 
accepted  stereotype  of  the  Southern  lady.  Her  chief  formal  experiments 
involve  the  use  of  parable-like  set  pieces  which  implicitly  comment  on  the 
major  incidents,  scenic  juxtapositions  which  affect  sequential  interpretation, 
and  the  intrusion  of  herself  as  author  directly  into  the  narrative  point  of  view. 
Skaggs  also  re-assesses  Cather’s  first  novel  in  his  ‘Poe’s  Shadow  on  Alexan¬ 
der’s  Bridge’  (MissQ),  finding  that  its  indebtedness  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and 
particularly  to  ‘The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher’  accounts  for  its  being  a  better 
work  than  Cather  herself  allowed.  From  Poe  she  learned  the  techniques  of 
characterization,  structure,  and  metaphor  that  enabled  her  to  work  towards 
quite  different  fictive  ends,  the  arousal  not  of  terror  but  of  love. 

Marcelle  Thiebaux’s  Ellen  Glasgow 14  is  a  competent  but  unforceful  intro¬ 
ductory  survey  of  the  Virginia  novelist’s  fifty-year  career.  Glasgow  is  seen 
predictably  as  a  chronicler  of  the  South  from  the  Reconstruction  to  its  modem 
industrial  stage  and  as  an  impassioned  but  somewhat  uncertain  advocate  of 
woman’s  right  to  and  need  for  self-definition.  Three  novels  from  the  pre-war 
and  three  from  the  post-war  periods  are  singled  out  as  her  best;  this  volume  will 

14  Ellen  Glasgow,  by  Marcelle  Thiebaux.  Literature  and  Life  Series.  Ungar.  pp.  xiii  + 
216.  $14.50. 
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prove  most  useful  for  the  beginning  student  and  the  non-specialist.  In  ‘Cultural 
Archetype  and  the  Female  Hero:  Nature  and  Will  in  Ellen  Glasgow’s  Barren 
Ground'  ( MFS ),  Mary  Castiglie  Anderson  tries  to  show  that  the  heroine  solves 
the  dilemma  of  woman’s  self-determination,  which  seems  to  entail  an  accep¬ 
tance  of  a  male-generated  maternal  archetype  at  the  cost  of  alienation  from  her 
own  biology  or  gender.  She  does  so  by  isolating  the  maternal  archetype 
externally  in  the  land  and  nature  itself.  Quite  apart  from  the  legitimacy  of  her 
thesis.  Professor  Anderson  fails  to  engage  the  hoary  but  nevertheless  import¬ 
ant  issue  of  intent  versus  achievement. 

Russ  McDonald  argues  in  his  ‘Comedy  and  Flannery  O’Connor’  (SAQ)  that 
despite  the  violent  and  often  fatal  climax  to  her  works,  they  remain  ‘comic  in 
both  a  formal  and  ideological  sense’  by  adopting  a  structure  which  moves 
through  difficulties  to  a  happy  ending’  and  thus  invariably  promotes  an 
affirmative  vision  of  human  experience.  Offering  a  taxonomy  of  character 
types  —  the  misfit,  the  innocent,  and  the  impostor  —  McDonald  suggests  that 
they  all  undertake  a  quest  which  creates  a  plot  compatible  with  those  of 
classical  comedy.  In  a  brief  essay  entitled  ‘The  Eye  Vs.  the  Body:  Individual 
and  Communal  Grotesquerie  in  Wise  Blood ’  (MFS),  Marshall  Bruce  Gentry 
draws  on  Wolfgang  Kayser’s  and  Mikhail  Bakhtin’s  theories  of  the  grotesque 
in  order  to  argue  that  O’Connor’s  protagonist  is  grotesque  as  a  result  of  his 
oppression  by  his  community,  as  an  attack  on  the  unsatisfactory  features  of 
that  community,  and  as  a  form  of  inner  coherence  that  eventually  leads  him  out 
of  himself  and  back  to  Jesus  by  way  of  the  sin  of  sex,  and  thereby  into  a 
rejuvenated  community  of  the  dead  and  spiritually  whole;  if  this  analysis 
appears  strained,  it  is  probably  because  it  is.  Ronald  Schleifer,  on  the  other 
hand,  mounts  an  ingenious  but  more  persuasive  argument  in  his  ‘Rural  Gothic: 
The  Stories  of  Flannery  O’Connor’  (MFS),  one  designed  to  show  that  since 
historical  Gothic  romance  is  concerned  with  essences,  origins,  and  their  dis¬ 
covery  as  supernatural  and  beyond  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  daylight  self,  and 
since  O’Connor  was  a  Roman  Catholic  fervently  aware  of  the  devil,  the 
limitations  of  human  nature,  and  the  necessity  of  grace,  her  fictive  problem  is 
that  of  the  Gothic  -  to  make  the  sacred  literal  in  a  world  in  which  it  seems  at 
best  metaphorical. 

As  the  title  suggests,  Frances  Freeman  Paden’s  ‘Autistic  Gestures  in  The 
Heartls  a  Lonely  Hunter ’  (MFS)  claims  that  Carson  McCullers’  characters  are 
afflicted  with  a  profoundly  autistic  psychology.  Setting  aside  the  question  of 
whether  such  a  designation  is  appropriate  to  all  the  central  characters,  one 
finds  that  they  are  bedevilled  by  two  problems  —  a  difficulty  or  inability  in 
goal-achievement  and  a  difficulty  in  relaying  their  problem  and  their  feelings 
about  it,  both  of  which  most  readers  can  already  perceive.  Nor  does  Paden’s 
reliance  on  psycho-analytic  insights  inform  us  either  of  McCullers’  familiarity 
with  them  or  of  their  interpretational  significance.  ‘Carson  McCullers’  Ama¬ 
zon  Nightmare’  (MFS)  by  Louise  Westling  deals  with  the  novella  The  Ballad  of 
the  Sad  Cafe,  which  she  regards  as  a  story  about  a  masculine  Amazon  whose 
transgression  of  conventional  sexual  boundaries  brings  catastrophic  male 
retribution.  It  reflects  the  author’s  own  biographical  problems  in  this  regard. 
Though  psychologically  oriented,  the  essay  does  not  plumb  authorial  dynamics 
at  all  deeply,  nor  does  it  assess  thematic  implications  in  terms  of  the  qualitative 
intensities  of  the  central  actions  of  the  tale. 

Bruce  W.  Jorgensen  devotes  one-third  of  his  ‘  “The  Other  Side  of  Silence”: 
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Katherine  Anne  Porter’s  “He”  as  Tragedy’  (MFS)  to  summarizing  and  carping 
at  earlier  critics.  The  balance  is  devoted  to  advancing  the  view  that  an  intermit¬ 
tent  narrative  and  authorial  irony  brings  into  focus  both  Mrs  Whipple’s  mater¬ 
nal  feelings  and  her  unadmitted  guilt  and  hostility  as  well  as  her  familial  pride 
so  that  the  final  episode  becomes  a  tragic  recognition  of  her  having  destroyed 
her  integrity  in  order  to  maintain  a  partly  specious  sense  of  dignity.  The  points 
are  well  taken,  but  not  so  momentous  as  averred.  The  same  story  is  approached 
by  Debra  A.  Moddelmog  in  ‘Narrative  Irony  and  Hidden  Motivations  in 
Katherine  Anne  Porter’s  “He”’  (MFS),  but  with  quite  different  results. 
Jorgensen  would  probably  accuse  her  of  tunnel  vision  since  Moddelmog  sees 
the  story  as  a  tour  de  force  in  using  point  of  view  to  reveal  Mrs  Whipple  s 
hypocrisy  and  her  unconscious  death  wish  for  her  retarded  son.  She  is  a  moral 
monster,  not  a  belated  recognizer  of  the  tragic  human  condition. 

‘Dreaming  the  Other  in  The  Golden  Apples ’  (MFS)  by  Lowry  Pei 
approaches  Eudora  Welty’s  work  as  a  world  of  human  mediations  in  which 
significance  and  interpretation  are  omnipresent  human  productions  and  as  one 
in  which  some  characters  escape  the  imprisonment  of  mediation  by  the  ability 
to  withhold  their  lives,  which  alone  makes  them  fully  human.  It  is  this  last  that 
makes  them  irreducibly  foreign  and  so  beyond  interpretation  and  language,  a 
state  which  completes  itself  finally  and  only  in  the  reader’s  mind,  which 
transcends  the  struggle  for  definitional  knowing  with  delight  -  itself,  Pei 
argues,  another  sort  of  knowledge.  A  quite  different  slant  is  taken  by  Elaine 
Upton  Pugh  in  her  ‘The  Duality  of  Morgana:  The  Making  of  Virgie’s  Vision, 
The  Vision  of  The  Golden  Apples’  (MFS).  She  finds  the  work  growing  out  of  a 
cyclical  conception  of  history  and  myth  which  ultimately  results  in  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  or  archetypal  duality.  The  prototype  of  this  duality  is  the  relation  between 
Cassie  Morrison  and  Virgie  Rainey,  which  reveals  that  instances  of  such  a 
dualism  are  presented  largely  through  feminine  fields  of  consciousness  whose 
dichotomies  are  resolved  by  a  movement  away  from  the  drama  of  conflict 
towards  an  accommodation  of  opposites  in  peaceful  coexistence. 

Lisa  Ruddick  shows  in  her  ‘  “Melanctha”  and  the  Psychology  of  William 
James’  (MFS)  that  Gertrude  Stein’s  novel  contains  a  buried  psychological 
allegory  based  on  James’s  notions  of  habits  of  attention,  selective  perception, 
and  conservative  and  progressive  mental  principles.  One  principal  character 
synthesizes  competing  mental  polarities  and  gains  intellectual  enrichment 
from  the  contact  of  mental  structures  with  the  world  beyond  the  self;  another 
does  not  and  dies.  Leif  Sjoberg’s  ‘An  Interview  with  Joyce  Carol  Oates’ 
(ConL),  conducted  in  1980,  manages  to  hit  the  usual  wide  variety  of  subjects  - 
feminism,  Jung,  poetry  readings,  and  audience  response  to  political  conscious¬ 
ness.  In  her  ‘Self,  Society,  and  Myth  in  Toni  Morrison’s  Fiction’  (ConL), 
Cynthia  A.  Davis  is  concerned  most  directly  with  discussing  the  canon’s 
translation  of  social  and  cultural  models  into  a  mythic  dimension:  ‘Morrison’s 
use  of  mythic  structure,’  she  concludes,  ‘more  and  more  overtly  as  her  work 
develops,  is  central  to  her  existential  analysis.’  Charles  Scruggs  offers  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  close  reading  in  ‘The  Nature  of  Desire  in  Toni  Morrison’s  Song 
of  Solomon’  (ArQ).  The  novel  is  organized  around  a  notion  of  desire,  one 
more  conventional  than  is  fashionable  today,  which  in  Morrison  ‘encompasses 
yearnings  of  all  kinds’  and  accounts  for  and  motivates  the  salient  aspect  of  all 
her  fiction,  ‘her  gallery  of  unusual  characters’.  Trudier  Harris’s  ‘Tiptoeing 
Through  Taboo:  Incest  in  “The  Child  Who  Favored  Daughter”  ’  (MFS)  be- 
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labour*  AJiee  Walker’s  short  story  in  order  to  reveal  the  obvious,  namely,  that 
the  black  father  s  motivation  for  anger  at  and  mutilation  of  his  daughter  for  her 
miscegenation  with  a  white  lover  is  subconsciously  incestuous.  Walker  is  seen 
to  bring  but  a  small  advance  to  black  writers  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  which 
Harris  claims  they  ignore  because  of  community  and  racial  pressure  to  pre- 
serve  and  enhance  the  black  image.  In  an  essay  which  might  have  been 
in  ended  as  partial  response  to  Harris’s,  Raymond  Hedin  describes  ‘The 
structuring  of  Emotion  in  Black  American  Fiction’  (Novel).  After  discussing 
the  structural  deployment  of  anger  in  slave  narratives  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Hedin  explores  the  various  formal  means  of  asserting  ‘rational  control’ 
°f  exPression  of  intense,  sometimes  threatening  emotions’  in  the  works 
ot  william  Wells  Brown,  Charles  Chesnutt,  Sutton  Griggs,  Claude  McKay 
Rudolph  Fisher,  Arna  Bontemps,  Richard  Wright,  Ralph  Ellison,  William 
Melvin  Kelley,  Tom  Morrison,  Amiri  Baraka,  and  Ishmael  Reed. 

Four  editors  combine  on  three  writers  in  Andrew  Lytle,  Walker  Percy,  Peter 
Taylor:  A  Reference  Guide 15  with  the  intent  of  providing  annotations  to  all  the 
significant  scholarship  and  reviews  on  the  three  writers  from  the  inception  to 
1 980.  The  material  on  Walker  Percy  is  predictably  twice  as  long  as  that  on  each 
of  the  other  two  authors.  Since  at  least  two  of  the  authors  dealt  with  are  still 
productive,  this  volume  is  perforce  incomplete.  John  Hindle’s  ‘The  Poet  as 
Novelist:  Act  of  Darkness  and  The  Fathers'  (MissQ)  finds  marked  affinities  in 
theme  and  technique  between  the  novels  of  John  Peale  Bishop  and  Allen  Tate. 
These  are  not  the  result,  Hindle  contends,  of  Tate’s  consciously  modelling  his 
on  Bishop’s,  but  rather  of  their  common  concern  for  the  modern  world’s  loss  of 
tradition  and  its  consequences. 

A  special  issue  of  SoQ  assembles  nine  essays  focused  on  Conrad  Aiken’s 
prose.  The  lead  piece  by  Mary  Martin  Rountree  assesses  Aiken’s  fiction  and 
finds,  unsurprisingly,  that  it  is  sustained  by  a  religion  of  consciousness  which 
issues  in  a  poetic  sensibility  that  makes  the  novel  a  matter  of  intense  experience 
and  heightened  psychological  states  to  which  plot  and  character  are  subordi¬ 
nated.  Other  essayists  examine  particular  works  such  as  Blue  Voyage,  Great 
Circle,  A  Heart  for  the  Gods  of  Mexico,  and  Ushant  as  testifying  to  his  aesthetic 
sense  and  psychological  interest  and  acumen.  Still  others  examine  the  short 
fiction,  his  aesthetic  and  critical  theory,  his  interest  in  the  supernatural,  and  his 
involvement  with  philosophy  particularly  as  expounded  by  George  Santayana. 
Though  uneven  in  development  and  insight,  the  essays  help  to  call  attention  to 
what  some  have  called  the  major  neglected  figure  of  modern  American  litera¬ 
ture. 

Faulkner  and  the  Southern  Renaissance w  is  a  collection  from  the  1981 
Faulkner  and  Yoknapatawpha  conference  held  at  the  University  of  Mississippi. 
Nine  essays  by  six  critics  including  Cleanth  Brooks,  Louis  D.  Rubin  Jr,  and 
David  Mintner  grapple  more  or  less  directly  with  Faulkner’s  relations  to  the 
Fugitives,  the  Agrarians,  and  the  Southern  Renaissance  in  general.  Two 
Southern-born  novelists,  Elizabeth  Spencer  and  Alexander  Washburn,  add 
their  more  personal  responses  to  working  in  and  with  Faulkner’s  shadow. 


15  Andrew  Lytle,  Walker  Percy,  Peter  Taylor:  A  Reference  Guide,  ed.  by  Victor  A 
Kramer,  Patricia  A.  Bailey,  Carol  G.  Dana,  and  Carl  H.  Griffin.  Hall.  pp.  xii  +  243.  $39. 

16  Faulkner  and  the  Southern  Renaissance,  ed.  by  Doreen  Fowler  and  Ann  J  Abadie 
UMiss.  pp.  xii  4-  284.  hb  $18.95,  pb  $9.95. 
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Richard  King  formulates  a  provocative  comparative  position  that  endeavours 
to  place  this  Southern  manifestation  in  a  general  context  of  cultural  renais¬ 
sances,  such  as  those  of  sixteenth-century  England  and  nineteenth-century 
New  England.  In  his  two  papers,  Cleanth  Brooks  is  at  pains  to  argue  that 
though  there  were  few  if  any  formal  resemblances,  nevertheless  Faulkner  and 
the  Fugitives  shared  a  common  devotion  to  the  South  and  that  Faulkner  s 
ultimate  values  placed  him  squarely  ‘in  the  mainstream  of  the  great  classical- 
Judaic-Christian  tradition’.  Alexander  Washburn  comments  wittily  on  the 
continuation  of  the  renaissance  concluding  that  if,  as  King  suggests,  the  semi¬ 
nal  stage  ended  around  1942,  writers  like  Flannery  O  Connor,  Eudora  Welty, 
Walker  Percy,  and  others  have  seen  to  it  that  ‘the  Southern  tradition  in 
literature  continues  in  a  new  mode  emphasizing  individual  salvation  and 
accommodating  the  tragic  experience  of  outsiders  everywhere  .  Finally, 
Patrick  Samway,  S.J.,  carefully  considers  Faulkner’s  poetry  both  in  terms  of  its 
influences  and  its  significance  for  his  later  narrative  voice. 

A  two-volume  handbook  entitled  simply  William  Faulkner 17  is  apparently 
the  first  in  a  series.  In  his  first  volume,  Leland  H.  Cox  provides  a  list  of 
Faulkner’s  works,  a  ninety-page  biography,  and  a  series  of  ‘Critical  Introduc¬ 
tions’  to  the  entire  prose  canon.  These  last  are  brief  plot  summaries,  textual 
and  publishing  observations,  and  thematic  and  technical  highlights.  Half  a 
dozen  statements  by  Faulkner,  including  one  interview  (the  celebrated  Jean 
Stein  piece),  accompany  the  re-iterated  list  of  works  in  the  second  volume,  the 
bulk  of  which  is  given  over  to  reprinted  essays  and  book  chapters  by  various 
hands  that  deal  with  most  of  the  individual  texts  as  well  as  with  issues  of  point 
of  view,  race,  and  influences.  The  book  will  be  most  useful  to  harried  teachers, 
hurried  students,  and  mild  non-specialists. 

From  a  richly  informed  psycho-analytic  perspective,  Jay  Martin’s  ‘  “The 
Whole  Burden  of  Man’s  History  of  His  Impossible  Heart’s  E)esire”:  The  Early 
Life  of  William  Faulkner’  (AL)  persuasively  suggests  how  major  questions 
raised  by  Faulkner’s  career,  such  as  his  originality,  style,  concern  with  time, 
and  approach  to  his  material  are  rooted  in  his  earliest  feelings  of  alienation  and 
desire  for  love  (though  in  radically  different  ways)  from  both  his  parents,  in  the 
surrogate  mothering  of  both  grandmothers  and  his  black  nurse-housekeeper, 
all  of  whom  invested  him  with  his  lifelong  ties  with  family,  the  past,  art,  and 
tale-telling,  and  in  his  childhood  attachment  to  the  female  who  was  ultimately 
to  become  his  wife  after  she,  like  his  parents,  had  first  disappointed  him  in  love. 
It  was  her  return  after  her  first  marriage  had  failed  that  Martin  sees  as  releasing 
Faulkner’s  deeply  repressed  feelings,  thereby  enabling  him  to  change  from  a 
deft  imitator  of  Eliot  and  Huxley  to  the  committed  and  passionate  artist  who 
could  fictively  use  and  transform  his  original  ambivalences.  Elmo  Howell’s 
‘Southern  Fiction  and  the  Pattern  of  Failure:  The  Example  of  Faulkner’  ( GaR ) 
explores  the  ethos  and  aesthetic  of  Southern  writers  who,  because  of  a  cultural 
heritage  which  distrusts  the  subjective,  ‘attempt  much,  . . .  fail  much,  and 
sometimes  -  like  Faulkner  -  . . .  make  a  virtue  out  of  failure’.  A  rather  pro- 


17  William  Faulkner,  Biographical  and  Reference  Guide:  A  Guide  to  His  Life  and 
Career,  ed.  by  Leland  H.  Cox.  Gale  Author  Handbook  1.  Gale.  pp.  x  +  294.  $56.  William 
Faulkner:  Critical  Collection:  A  Guide  to  Critical  Studies  with  Statements  by  Faulkner  & 
Evaluative  Essays  on  His  Works,  ed.  by  Leland  H.  Cox.  Gale  Author  Handbook  II.  Gale, 
pp.  ix  +  523.  $56. 
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longed  yet  seemingly  random  glance  at  the  Faulkner  canon  yields  the  some¬ 
what  surprising  judgement  that  his  work  ‘lacks  wholeness’  and  that,  ‘Unlike 
the  greatest  writers,  Faulkner  leaves  only  a  series  of  brilliant  fragments  of  what 
might  have  been  the  great  American  epic  -  tragically  aborted,  like  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  produced  him.’  The  charm  of  Southern  self-deprecation  notwith¬ 
standing,  one  is  left  wondering  who  the  greatest  writers  are.  In  ‘The  Ludic 
Vision  of  William  Faulkner’  ( MFS ),  Michael  Oriard  distinguishes  in  the  canon 
two  types  of  games  -  tragic  and  comic  -  used  by  Faulkner  to  define  the  human 
condition.  Unfortunately,  Oriard  does  not  appear  to  recognize  that  for  charac¬ 
ter  or  author  to  treat  a  situation  as  a  game  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  to  play 
a  recognizable  and  acknowledged  one. 

An  essay  in  narratology  and  a  major  contribution  to  recent  discussions  of  the 
narrative  action  and  temporal  sequence  of  Faulkner’s  novel,  ‘Incredulous 
Narration:  Absalom,  Absalom /’  (CL)  by  Peter  Brooks  adopts  Barthes’  ter¬ 
minology  of  codes  to  consider  the  novel’s  plot  as  ‘a  combination  of  the 
proairetic  and  the  hermeneutic’  codes;  the  multiplicity  of  voices  and  ambiguity 
of  actions  in  Absalom  are  thus  explored  in  terms  of  an  overlapping  between 
actions  and  their  logic  with  the  enigmas  and  answers  typical  of  the  hermeneu 
tic  code.  Less  ambitious  is  the  claim  of  Loren  F.  Schmidtberger’s  ‘Absalom, 
Absalom!:  What  Clytie  Knew’  ( MissQ )  that  Clytie  knew  that  her  white  half- 
sister’s  suitor  was  their  half-brother.  As  a  result,  her  motives  and  behaviour  are 
explained  largely  in  familial  rather  than  racial  terms.  Doreen  A.  Fowler’s 
‘Measuring  Faulkner’s  Tall  Convict’  (SNNTS)  offers  a  revision  of  standard 
interpretations  of  The  Wild  Palms  that  view  the  convict-protagonist  of  the  ‘Old 
Man’  narrative  in  an  unfavourable  light:  ‘What  the  tall  convict  steadfastly 
repudiates  is  not  freedom,  but  the  failure  to  meet  his  allotted  obligations’  so 
that  if  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  ‘Wild  Palms’  tale  ‘are  the  high  priest  and 
priestess  of  love  and  freedom,  the  convict  serves  equally  faithfully  the  opposite 
values  -  order  and  responsibility’.  Lance  Lyday  struggles  heroically  in  his 
‘Sanctuary:  Faulkner’s  Inferno'  (MissQ)  to  demonstrate  that  Dante’s  Inferno 
is  an  extensive  and  significant  source  for  Faulkner’s  novel  but  draws  back  from 
allegorical  or  any  other  implications  of  that  purported  fact.  Jerry  A.  Herndon 
agrees  with  earlier  critics  in  ‘Faulkner’s  Nobel  Prize  Address:  A  Reading’ 
(SAQ)  by  regarding  the  address  as  Faulkner’s  explicit  attempt  at  defining  man 
and  his  yearnings,  but  Herndon  goes  beyond  them  in  suggesting  that  the 
speech  is  also  a  statement  of  opposition  to  existential  prophets  of  nuclear  doom 
and  that  it  harks  to  Emerson’s  ‘Self-Reliance’  and  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  and 
Second  Inaugural  Addresses  in  its  insistence  on  endurance  and  spiritual  cour¬ 
age.  Ronald  Schleifer  flirts  with  a  Lacanian  approach  in  his  ‘Faulkner’s  Storied 
Novel:  Go  Down,  Moses  and  the  Translation  of  Time’  (MFS)  while  espousing 
a  fairly  traditional  view  that  the  volume  presents  a  modem  sense  of  the  short 
story  and  explores  a  series  of  initiations  in  which  ritual  violence  (hunting)  and 
ritual  love  (courtship)  provide  the  means  for  fashioning  versions  of  the  self. 

Two  articles  on  Faulkner  reveal  an  external  interest.  Carmen  Chaves 
McClendon’s  ‘A  Rose  for  Rosalina:  From  Yoknapatawpha  to  Opera  dos 
Monos'  (CLS)  studies  some  suggestive  parallels  to  designate  Faulkner’s  ‘A 
Rose  for  Emily’  as  the  source  for  the  1967  novel  by  Brazilian  novelist  Autran 
Dourado.  In  ‘Malcolm  Cowley’s  Path  to  William  Faulkner’  (JAmS)  Lawrence 
Schwartz  chronicles  the  shift  in  Cowley’s  interests  which  leads  him  from  an 
early  championing  of  James,  through  a  disaffection  with  New  Criticism  and  the 
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socio-political  oppositionism  fashionable  in  the  1930s,  to  his  growing  inclina¬ 
tion  towards  and  work  on  Faulkner  as  the  premiere  American  writer  of 
Cowley’s  generation,  an  interest  culminating  in  the  1945  publication  of  the 
Viking  Portable  Faulkner. 

Richard  S.  Kennedy’s  article,  ‘Thomas  Wolfe  and  Elizabeth  Nowell:  A 
Unique  Relationship’  (SA<2),  participates  in  what  seems  a  recent  trend 
towards  seeing  Wolfe’s  editors  as  the  most  indispensably  significant  aspect  of 
his  work  by  lionizing  Nowell,  a  friend  and  former  teacher  of  the  author,  in  her 
editorial  impact  on  Wolfe’s  novels.  Michael  Clark’s  ‘The  Structure  of  John  Dos 
Passos’s  U.S.A.  Trilogy’  (. ArQ )  locates  the  internal  coherence  of  the  trilogy  in 
its  use  of  reciprocal  characters  rather  than  in  the  historical  sequence  or  a 
traditional  conception  of  plot.  As  its  title  suggests,  Warren  Motley’s  ‘From 
Patriarchy  to  Matriarchy:  Ma  Joad’s  Role  in  The  Grapes  of  Wrath ’  (AQ)  claims 
that  the  Joad  family’s  realization  that  their  survival  depends  on  communal 
co-operation  rather  than  individualism  is  a  function  of  its  shifting  from  a 
patriarchal  to  a  predominantly  matriarchal  one  and  that  this  shift  is  as  much  a 
result  of  Ma  Joad  as  it  is  of  Jim  Casy.  Motley  further  shows  that  this  view  was 
the  result  of  Steinbeck’s  reading  Robert  Briffault’s  The  Mothers  with  its 
argument  for  the  matriarchal  origin  of  society  in  which  the  paramount  rela¬ 
tionship  is  one  of  co-operation  rather  than  power.  The  concern  shifts  from 
anthropology  to  myth  in  Louis  Owens’s  ‘Camelot  East  of  Eden:  John  Stein¬ 
beck’s  Tortilla  Flat'  {ArQ),  which  argues  that  Steinbeck’s  own  insistence  on  the 
Arthurian  parallels  within  his  novel,  however  inadequate  critics  have  judged 
them  in  providing  a  structural  plan  for  the  novel,  ‘may  well  stem  from  the  fact 
that  Arthur  is  dead  and  Steinbeck  is  not  writing  about  a  paisano  version  of 
King  Arthur’s  world  but  about  the  post- Arthurian  world  of  everyday  man,  the 
fallen  world  of  fallen  man  situated  to  the  east  of  Eden’.  Owens’s  analysis,  then, 
concentrates  on  representing  the  displacement  of  myth  in  the  novel  rather  than 
on  exactitude  of  mythic  parallels. 

In  a  modishly  (that  is,  densely/opaquely/allusively)  written  article,  Wayne 
Lesser  appears  to  be  suggesting  in  his  ‘Criticism,  Literary  History,  and  Para¬ 
digm:  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams’  ( PMLA )  that  Chapter  20  of  that  work 
is  the  pivotal  point  at  which  it  shifts  away  from  figural,  thematic,  and  ideologi¬ 
cal  movements  in  the  direction  of  failure,  re-understanding  of  the  philosophic 
situation,  and  the  power  to  transform  it  from  failure  to  success.  The  upshot  of 
Lesser’s  argument  seems  to  be  that  the  way  Adams  constructs  his  narrative 
enables  him  to  create  a  paradigm  of  human  understanding  based  on  replacing  a 
scientific  paradigm  of  evolutionary  cast  with  one  of  human  laws  and  dreams 
that  explains  man’s  historical  and  ‘natural’  condition. 

Richard  Godden’s  ‘ The  Great  Gatsby :  Glamor  on  the  Turn’  (JAmS)  con¬ 
siders  Fitzgerald’s  novel  in  terms  of  the  biographical,  autobiographical,  and 
historical  elements  that  constitute  Nick’s  writing,  and  suggests  a  ‘poetic  plot’  at 
work  through  Nick’s  characteristic  suppressions,  evasions,  and  overwriting  so 
that  ‘ The  Great  Gatsby  is  Nick  Carraway’s  furtive  text,  and  yet  it  is  also  the 
most  finished  and  coherent  of  Fitzgerald’s  works’.  The  application  of  a  mild 
but  informed  psycho-analytic  reading  to  the  interiors  of  Nick’s  narrative  is 
both  impressively  original  in  its  slant  and  potentially  important  for  future 
work.  New  light  is  cast  on  Fitzgerald’s  editorial  suggestions  for  Hemingway’s 
story  ‘Fifty  Grand’  by  Scott  Donaldson,  who  augments  his  contributions  to 
Hemingway  scholarship  in  ‘The  Wooing  of  Ernest  Hemingway’  (AL),  which 
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chronicles  the  participation  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  and  Maxwell  Perkins  in 
Hemingway’s  change  of  publishers  from  Boni  &  Liverwright  to  Scribner’s. 
David  Kerner’s  ‘The  Manuscripts  Establishing  Hemingway’s  Anti- 
Metronomic  Dialogue’  (AL)  is  at  great  pains  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  the 
text  of  ‘A  Clean,  Well-Lighted  Place’  with  regard  to  two  separate  lines  of 
dialogue  being  uttered  by  the  same  speaker.  Evidence  that  this  was  part  of 
Hemingway’s  deliberate  narrative  practice  is  drawn  from  a  number  of  other 
Hemingway  holographs  and  typescripts.  Robert  W.  Lewis  presents  a  bio¬ 
graphical  source  study  in  ‘Hemingway  in  Italy:  Making  It  Up’  ( JML ),  which  is 
intended  as  a  corrective  to  such  works  as  B.  D.  Sarason’s  Hemingway  and  ‘The 
Sun’  Set  (1972).  Lewis’s  consideration  of  the  place  of  Hemingway’s  personal 
experience  in  A  Farewell  to  Arms,  Across  the  River,  and  the  short  stories  is 
further  designed,  though  not  fully  executed,  to  relieve  Hemingway  of  the 
‘cross’  he  has  borne  as  a  reputed  ‘super-realist’  and  to  defend  his  ‘beautiful 
Protean  fiction  that  surpasses  “reality”,  the  way  it  was’.  A  genuinely  fresh 
interpretation  and  one  that  may  plot  a  direction  for  work  in  the  near  future, 
Charles  Taylor’s  ‘The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea:  A  Nietzschean  Tragic  Vision’ 
(DR)  adjusts  traditional  interpretations  of  the  story  to  accommodate  a 
Nietzschean  conception  of  tragedy  so  that  Santiago’s  guilt  and  atonement  are 
‘not  predicated  on  a  dualistic  vision  in  terms  of  which  one  can  decide  absolute 
right  and  wrong’. 

Raymond  Chandler  and  Film 18  begins  with  a  chapter  providing  an  overview 
of  Chandler  as  a  writer  of  fiction  and  film,  his  influence  on  film  noir,  the 
historical  and  cultural  conditions  within  the  movie  industry,  and  his  impact  on 
movie  making  per  se.  Four  chapters  are  given  over  to  Chandler’s  work  as  a 
screenwriter  in  Hollywood  while  the  final  three  chapters  deal  with  the  various 
films  that  have  been  based  on  Chandler’s  own  fiction.  The  writing  is  lively  and 
appears  informed,  though  documentation  for  the  film  scholar  is  scant.  Printing 
aberrations  produce  blank  pages,  missing  footnotes,  and  an  absent  conclu¬ 
sion.  Allan  Chavkin’s  ‘  “The  Hollywood  Thread”  and  the  First  Draft  of  Saul 
Bellow’s  Seize  the  Day ’  ( SNNTS )  studies  the  earliest  surviving  draft  of  the 
novel,  ‘One  of  Those  Days’,  in  order  to  explicate  more  fully  some  of  the  themes 
-  ‘dreaming,  narcissism,  self-deception,  role-playing,  hedonism,  greedy 
materialism,  cynicism’  -  which  Bellow  consciously  associates  with  the  Holly¬ 
wood  novel  in  his  draft  notes.  Susan  Glickman’s  ‘The  World  as  Will  and  Idea  :  A 
Comparative  Study  of  An  American  Dream  and  Mr.  Sammler’s  Planet  ’  (MFS) 
points  out  a  number  of  similarities  in  subject  matter,  imagery,  and  theme  in 
these  novels  by  Mailer  and  Bellow  while  still  stressing  their  dissimilarities  in 
attitude  and  outlook .  Both  features  are  interesting,  but  Glickman  does  not  give 
much  point  to  them  other  than  a  casual  suggestion  that  Bellow  may  have  been 
parodying  or  ‘critiquing’  Mailer  and  his  ideas. 

In  his  Acts  of  Regeneration1*  Robert  J.  Begiebing  has  written  a  bold  and 
challenging  book  on  Norman  Mailer.  Begiebing’s  thesis  is  that  ever  since 
Barbary  Shore ,  Mailer  has  been  concerned  with  arousing  and  restoring  man’s 
heroic  consciousness,  which  is  an  integration  of  conscious  and  unconscious  life 


18  Raymond  Chandler  and  Film,  by  William  Luhr.  Ungar.  pp.  xv  +  201.  hb  $14.95, 
pb  $7.95. 

19  Acts  of  Regeneration:  Allegory  and  Archetype  in  the  Works  of  Norman  Mailer,  by 
Robert  J.  Begiebing.  UMiss.  pp.  206.  $20. 
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that  awakens  metaphorical  visions  and  regenerates  the  resources  of  divine 
energy  in  human  beings.  At  the  heart  of  this  concern  is  the  theme  of  the 
struggle  between  life  and  death,  or  intuition  and  primitive  knowledge  over 
against  ‘totalitarianism’,  which  is  a  compound  of  positivistic  perception,  per¬ 
sonal  homogenization,  and  cultural  conformity  and  stasis.  The  route  to  the 
former  is  via  the  dream  seen  as  a  ‘theatrical  review’  of  surrealistic  intensity  that 
issues  in  visionary  perceptions  of  our  capacity  to  cope  with  the  shocks  and 
crises  of  the  waking  world.  When  this  is  embodied  in  literary  works,  they  are 
cast  in  the  form  of  ‘true  allegory’  (as  distinct  from  rational  allegory),  which 
possesses  three  general  traits:  theme-dominated  character  possession  by  some 
larger  force  or  habit;  plausibility  of  action  or  causation  dependent  on  non- 
mimetic  factors;  and  symbolic  action  predicated  on  a  dialectical  structure  of 
battle  or  combat  or  struggle.  Though  Begiebing  advances  his  thesis  with  a  good 
use  of  evidence  from  the  texts  and  Mailer’s  other  statements  and  by  a  generally 
judicious  use  of  Jungian  insights,  one  is  left  with  the  feeling  that  he  has  assessed 
Mailer’s  goals  and  intentions  rather  more  astutely  than  his  achievements. 

Rita  K.  Gollin  in  ‘Malamud’s  Dubin  and  the  Morality  of  Desire’  ( PLL ) 
regards  Dubin’ s  Lives  as  an  extension,  this  time  into  the  ‘moral  exigencies  of 
middle-aged  marriage’,  of  Malamud’s  repeated  concern  with  the  morality  of 
desire,  concluding  that  ‘as  in  all  of  Malamud’s  fictions,  love  is  redemptive  only 
if  it  is  based  on  principled  acceptance  of  commitments’.  John  Gerlach  takes  as 
his  subject  ‘Closure  in  Modern  Short  Fiction:  Cheever’s  “The  Enormous 
Radio”  and  “Artemis,  the  Honest  Well  Digger”  ’  ( MFS ).  The  former  story 
typifies  the  closed,  single  form  of  closure  advocated  by  Poe;  the  latter  employs 
a  number  of  signals  of  closure  to  establish  that  effecting  closure  is  a  matter 
purely  of  form  and  not  of  substance.  Susan  E.  Lorch’s  ‘Doctorow’s  The  Book 
of  Daniel  as  Kunstlerroman :  The  Politics  of  Art’  (PLL)  contends  that  despite 
its  borrowings  from  other  genres  in  its  use  of  history  and  its  admixture  of  fact 
with  fiction,  Doctorow’s  novel  is  primarily  a  Kunstlerroman  in  its  presentation 
of  art  and  the  shaping  force  of  the  artist’s  consciousness  as  ‘the  only  viable 
response  to  alienation’.  A  satisfying  and  needed  apologetic  for  Doctorow’s 
popular  success  is  offered  by  Charles  Berryman’s  ‘ Ragtime  in  Retrospect’ 
(SAQ),  which  focuses  on  the  narrator’s  refractions  of  the  complexity  of 
experience  embraced  by  the  novel  as  a  unifying  feature  overlooked  by  early 
reviewers. 

Lionel  Trilling:  Mind  and  Character 20  by  Edward  Joseph  Shoben  Jr  is  a 
persuasive  and  discerning  treatment  of  its  subject  that  is  all  the  more  compel¬ 
ling  because  designed  as  an  introduction.  Shoben,  a  clinical  psychologist, 
sketches  Trilling’s  life  sensitively  in  his  opening  chapter.  At  its  conclusion,  he 
isolates  the  four  central  themes  which  were  to  engross  and  preoccupy  Trilling 
all  his  life:  separate  chapters  are  given  over  to  each  of  these,  in  which  Shoben 
skilfully  compares  his  subject’s  intellectual  influences  (Matthew  Arnold, 
Freud,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  Marx)  with  Trilling’s  own  works  so  that  quite 
remarkably  one  gains  a  clear  sense  not  only  of  what  Trilling  thought  and  said, 
but  why  he  did  so  and  how  one  idea  or  attitude  determined  and  shaped  others! 
The  four  themes  he  finds  dominant  are  the  struggle  of  the  individual  with  his 
culture,  the  precarious  balance  between  the  experience  of  freedom  and 

20  Lionel  Trilling:  Mind  and  Character,  by  Edward  Joseph  Shoben  Jr.  Ungar.  pp.  ix  + 
268.  $13.50. 
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necessity,  the  dangers  of  utopianism  and  fanaticism  particularly  among  decent 
persons  devoid  of  self-doubt,  and  the  uses  of  the  imagination  in  dealing  with 
reality  especially  in  its  social  and  cultural  forms.  A  concluding  chapter 
characterizes  and  explains  Trilling’s  essential  intellectual  stance  of  open  and 
unending  inquiry  and  assessment,  a  stance  which  often  seemed  tentative, 
contradictory,  or  no  stance  at  all  to  more  doctrinaire  thinkers  and  critics.  The 
book  makes  clear  how  and  why  Trilling  commanded  the  influence  and  emi¬ 
nence  he  did  as  a  critic. 

The  collection  of  previously  published  articles  entitled  Critical  Essays  on 
William  Styron21  has  a  clear-cut  rationale:  the  avoidance  of  material  reprinted 
in  other  collections,  the  avoidance  of  interviews,  and  the  inclusion  of  reviews 
and  articles  on  all  five  of  Styron’s  novels  and  his  play  as  well  as  a  brief  item  on 
each  by  Styron  himself.  The  product  is  a  useful  compilation,  though  marred  by 
a  good  deal  of  ephemera.  The  most  sustained  pieces  of  criticism  occur  with 
respect  to  Set  This  House  on  Fire  while  the  most  diverse  and  strident  obviously 
deal  with  The  Confessions  of  Nat  Turner.  By  way  of  conclusion,  two  pieces -by 
Melvin  J.  Friedman  and  Valerie  M.  Arms -treat  Styron’s  considerable  reputa¬ 
tion  among  and  influence  by  the  French.  Of  particular  interest  to  Styron 
scholars  are  the  essays  on  Set  This  House  on  Fire  by  Anthony  Winner  and 
Michel  Butor,  and  G.  A.  M.  Janssen’s  on  Sophie’s  Choice.  In  a  longish  note, 
Allen  Shepherd  writes  on  ‘The  Psychopath  as  Moral  Agent  in  William  Styron’s 
Sophie’s  Choice ’  ( MFS ).  He  attempts  to  find  a  mean  between  critical  extremes 
by  arguing,  though  not  very  effectively  or  clearly,  that  Landau’s  insanity 
enables  him  to  feel  intensely  Sophie’s  experience  even  as  he  in  part  recreates  it. 
To  the  later,  older  narrator  he  mediates  between  Sophie’s  and  Stingo’s  worlds 
and  serves  as  both  interpreter  and  vicarious  victim  of  the  holocaust. 

‘Making  a  Virtue  of  Necessity:  Pattern  and  Freedom  in  Nabokov’s  Ada’ 
(ConL)  by  N.  Katherine  Hayles  reconsiders  the  role  of  imagination  and 
memory  in  ‘the  attempts  of  the  protagonist  to  control  completely  what  is  only 
partially  subject  to  his  shaping  imagination’,  attempts  which  embody  for 
Nabokov  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  art  and  reality.  A  broad  discussion  and 
appreciation  of  the  Vonnegut  canon,  Kathryn  Hume’s  ‘The  Heraclitean  Cos¬ 
mos  of  Kurt  Vonnegut’  ( PEL )  argues  that  a  principle  of  mutability  informs 
Vonnegut’s  fictional  cosmos  and  ‘underlies  all  the  plot  patterns  and  situational 
metaphors  and  gives  his  works  a  coherence  that  otherwise  remains  elusive’.  A 
note  which  re-assesses  the  Barth  canon  and  his  place  in  the  antirepresenta- 
tional  ‘Generation  of  ’31’,  Jerome  Klinkowitz’s  ‘John  Barth  Reconsidered’ 
(PR)  re-affirms  that,  whatever  the  extent  of  his  iconoclasm,  Barth’s  fictions 
adhere  to  the  established  aesthetic  of  his  generation,  one  which  calls  for  the 
replacement  of  a  traditional  representation  of  action  with  representation  of 
another  action  -  ‘the  act  of  writing  a  novel’.  The  essay  is  worthy  of  note  if  not 
for  its  length,  then  for  the  sanity  of  its  position  and  cogency  of  its  argument. 

Steven  Moore’s  A  Reader’s  Guide  to  William  Gaddis’s  ‘The  Recognitions’22 
is  somewhat  mistitled.  It  focuses  primarily  on  annotating  the  allusions  and 
their  sources  which  Moore  has  been  able  to  track  down  in  this  very  dense  and 

21  Critical  Essays  on  William  Styron,  ed.  by  Arthur  D.  Casciato  and  James  L.  W.  West 
III.  Hall.  pp.  ix  +  315.  $32.50. 

22  A  Reader’s  Guide  to  William  Gaddis’s  ‘The  Recognitions’,  by  Steven  Moore.  UNeb. 
pp.  xi  +  323.  $25. 
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allusive  novel.  The  remainder  consists  of  a  twenty-odd-page  introduction 
which  emphasizes  the  novel’s  being  a  multiple  series  of  quests  for  authenticity 
in  art  and  life  despite  a  plethora  of  counterfeit  and  falsehood,  its  possession  of 
symbolism  that  is  a  projection  of  the  contents  of  the  central  character’s 
unconscious,  and  the  major  role  played  by  alchemy  in  the  novel’s  spiritual  plot, 
as  well  as  the  centrality  of  the  psychomythological  confrontation  with  the 
anima.  In  addition,  Moore  reprints  three  brief  non-fiction  pieces  by  Gaddis, 
lists  the  errata  in  the  Avon  edition,  and  provides  a  checklist  of  current  criticism 
on  Gaddis,  including  dissertations.  The  result  is  a  useful  aid  for  those  who  wish 
to  unravel  the  difficulties  of  the  novel.  In  ‘William  Gaddis,  JR,  &  the  Art  of 
Excess’  ( MFS ),  Thomas  LeClair  draws  on  Gregory  Bateson’s  and  Anthony 
Wilden’s  notion  of  ‘runaway  system’  to  characterize  Gaddis’s  novel  and  ana¬ 
lyses  it  for  its  elaborately  devised  rhetorical  effects  of  excess.  The  privileged 
word  and  concept  is  ‘waste’  in  all  five  of  its  dictionary  meanings. 

John  Gardner:  Critical  Perspectives23  is  a  collection  of  hitherto  unpublished 
essays  that  grew  out  of  a  1979  regional  conference  on  modem  American 
literature.  The  essays  endeavour  to  cover  the  full  range  of  Gardner’s  fiction 
from  the  early  pastoral  novels  through  The  Sunlight  Dialogues  and  Grendel  to 
Freddy  s  Book',  in  addition,  his  children’s  books  are  considered  in  one  essay 
and  his  libretti  by  his  composer-collaborator.  ‘An  Afterword’  by  the  late 
Gardner  concludes  the  collection.  As  in  most  such  volumes,  the  contributions 
are  of  varying  merit  ranging  from  competent  but  unexciting  pieces  like  that  of 
David  Cowart  through  sensible  scholarship  like  that  in  Greg  Morris’s  examin¬ 
ation  of  some  of  Gardner’s  literary  borrowings,  both  of  which  contrast  sharply 
with  Helen  B.  Ellis  and  Warren  E.  Ober’s  strained  effort  to  view  Grendel 
through  the  filter  of  Blake’s  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell  or  Jerome 
Klinkowitz’s  attempt  to  be  provocative  about  the  same  novel  while  only 
succeeding  in  appearing  snide  and  ungenerous.  Perhaps  the  best  contribution 
is  that  of  Donald  J.  Greiner,  who  has  some  shrewd  and  insightful  things  to  say, 
among  others,  about  parody  and  its  role  in  The  King’s  Indian. 

John  Irving 24  by  Gabriel  Miller  is  the  first  full-length  study  of  this  novelist 
whose  popularity  seems  to  have  dulled  critics’  appetites  for  serious  consider¬ 
ation  of  his  work.  Miller  provides,  as  is  the  custom  in  this  series,  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  befoie  taking  up  the  novels  in  turn  in  successive  chapters. 
Setting  Free  the  Bears  is  seen  as  essentially  a  meditation  on  history,  The 
Water- Method  Man  as  &  story  of  personal  and  spiritual  dislocation  that  none 
the  less  lacks  the  corrosive  bitterness  and  violence  of  the  other  works.  The 
158-Pound  Marriage  as  Irving’s  most  self-consciously  literary  novel  which 
betrays  his  involvement  with  Ford  Maddox  Ford  and  John  Hawkes,  The 
World  According  to  Garp  as  a  personal  masterpiece  that  brings  a  phase  of  the 
career  to  completion  through  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  career  itself,  and 
Hotel  New  Hampshire  as  marking  a  new  departure  not  only  in  being  a  more 
symbolic  novel  which  portrays  a  more  insular  and  hermetic  world  than  the 
others,  but  also  in  developing  a  kind  of  fairy-tale  narrative  which  is  basically 
concerned  with  children  and  their  growing  up.  Miller  does  a  vigorous  job  of 

23  John  Gardner:  Critical  Perspectives,  ed.  by  Robert  A.  .Morace  and  Kathryn 
VanSpanckeren.  Crosscurrents  Modem  Critiques.  SIU.  pp.  xxv  +  166.  $18.95. 
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setting  forth  a  general  sense  of  the  works  and  of  their  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses.  Since  the  study  is  an  introduction  and  since  there  is  little  or  no  critical 
base  extant  on  which  to  build  analyses  and  interpretations,  he  is  necessarily 
forced  to  be  more  informative  and  descriptive  than  one  would  wish  ideally,  but 
he  clearly  sets  the  stage  for  more  serious  and  sustained  grapplings  with  Irving’s 
exuberant  talent  and  its  propensities  for  using  mimesis  through  calling  it  in 
question.  An  interview  with  Irving  serves  as  conclusion. 

Larry  McCaffery  has  published  two  interviews  with  major  contemporary 
writers,  the  first  ‘An  Interview  with  John  Irving’  (ConL)  from  a  1979  exchange 
which  discusses  Irving’s  career  after  the  popular  reception  of  Garp  and  the 
recent  release  of  Hotel  New  Hampshire.  The  piece  deals  with  Irving’s  use  of 
personal  materials  in  his  fiction,  with  his  process  of  constructing  a  fiction,  and 
with  some  of  the  materials  and  issues  of  Garp.  In  addition,  McCaffery’s  brief 
interview  with  Donald  Barthelme  (PR)  focuses  on  the  short  stories;  Barthelme 
discusses  the  progressive  stripping  away  of  detail  characteristic  of  his  narrative 
minimalism  and  concludes  in  response  to  McCaffery’s  closing  question  that  the 
most  significant  change  in  his  writing  over  the  last  two  decades  is  its  move 
towards  ‘Certainly  fewer  jokes,  perhaps  fewer  words.’  In  an  interesting  and 
perceptive  article,  Thomas  M.  Leitch  writes  on  ‘Donald  Barthelme  and  the 
End  of  the  End’  ( MFS ).  He  suggests  that  Barthelme  is  more  interested  in  ideas 
than  experiences  and  that  the  most  important  of  these  is  his  fascination  with  a 
narrative  form  with  no  commitment  to  an  end  in  the  sense  of  either  plot 
(mythos)  or  informing  idea  ( dianoia ).  Though  no  narrative  can  exist  devoid  of 
some  measure  of  teleological  and  elaborative  impulse,  Barthelme  resolutely 
emphasizes  the  latter  in  order  to  point  up  that  the  first  prerequisite  of  a 
narrative  is  that  it  be  worth  telling. 

Robert  F.  Kieman’s  Gore  Vidal 25  is  a  lively  introduction  to  that  author’s 
fiction  and  non-fiction.  The  opening  chapter  rather  obliquely  conveys  some 
sense  of  the  author’s  life,  though  it  is  far  from  sufficiently  detailed  to  prove  a 
helpful  tool  for  biographical  criticism.  The  following  chapters  are  shrewdly 
organized  along  topical  lines  such  as  the  novels  of  the  ancient  world,  the 
American  trilogy,  the  Breckenridge  novels,  the  essays,  and  minor  works. 
Kiernan  indicates  Vidal’s  capacity  for  a  variety  of  novelistic  voices  ranging 
from  Henry  James  and  Ronald  Firbank  to  Ernest  Hemingway,  his  syntactic 
elegance,  cool  tone,  mixed  modes  and  antique  literary  forms,  and  his  dialectic 
of  learning  and  wit,  coupled  with  a  notable  indifference  to  making  plot  and 
narrative  central  to  his  work.  A  brief  concluding  assessment  finds  that  Vidal  is 
an  artist  of  the  middle  rank  ‘primarily  because  his  talent  is  for  the  small  scale: 
for  the  anecdote,  for  the  scene,  ineluctably  for  the  sentence’. 


4.  Drama 

Invaluable  as  a  bibliographical  tool  for  American  drama  in  the  twentieth 
century  is  the  annual  checklist  given  in  MD,  this  year  edited  by  Charles  A. 
Carpenter.  While  not  comprehensive,  the  checklist  includes  a  general  index  of 
modern  American  drama  and  extensive  and  useful  entries  for  individual 
figures. 

25  Gore  Vidal,  by  Robert  F.  Kiernan.  Literature  and  Life  Series.  Ungar.  pp.  xvi  +  152. 
hb  $10.95,  pb  $5.95. 
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Among  book-length  publications,  C.  W.  E.  Bigsby’s  A  Critical  Introduction 
to  Twentieth- Century  American  Drama 26  is  the  first  of  two  volumes.  It  covers 
the  century  from  its  beginning  to  1940  and  in  doing  so  is  a  model  of  what  a 
critical  introduction  should  be.  Provincetown,  the  Theatre  Guild,  the  Federal 
Theatre  -  all  are  insightfully  dealt  with  as  parts  of  a  total  theatrical  develop¬ 
ment  in  a  country  moving  from  adolescence  to  maturity  with  incredible  rapid¬ 
ity.  Bigsby  is  incisive  yet  informative  in  showing  the  historical  dimensions  of  his 
subject  through  an  excellent  and  illuminating  use  of  quotation  from  primary 
materials.  His  reminder  of  Susan  Glaspell’s  contribution  to  the  development  of 
modern  American  drama  is  particularly  auspicious.  Three  dramatists  are 
accorded  the  honour  of  separate  chapters  -  Eugene  O’Neill,  Thornton  Wilder, 
and  Lillian  Heilman  -  and  in  each  case  they  are  assessed  as  both  major  and 
representative  figures.  Bigsby  discriminates  surely  between  the  successes  and 
failures  of  each  while  seeing  both  as  aspects  of  the  playwright’s  response  to 
personal  and  social  pressures.  Though  one  can  infer  from  the  choice  of  these 
three  dramatists  and  from  the  ‘movement’  chapters  the  general  pattern  of 
American  drama  in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  one  wishes  Mr  Bigsby  had 
more  explicitly  essayed  such  a  summing  up  since  he  has  clearly  demonstrated 
his  capacity  for  lucid  analysis  linked  to  cogent  generalization.  That  might  have 
been  preferable  to  the  half  dozen  appendixes,  interesting  and  valuable  though 
they  are. 

Michael  Manheim’s  ‘O’Neill’s  Transcendence  of  Melodrama  in  A  Touch  of 
the  Poet  and  A  Moon  for  the  Misbegotten ’  ( CompD )  is  a  brief  prelude  to  a 
promised  longer  study  of  the  subject  in  all  of  O’Neill’s  work;  the  essay  claims 
that  both  plays  ‘begin  with  formulaic  melodramatic  intrigues  which  are 
spoofed  or  actually  displaced  as  the  plays  develop’.  The  latter  play,  however, 
pushes  beyond  ‘the  gentle  mocking  of  melodrama’  indulged  in  A  Touch  of  the 
Poet  to  achieve  a  genuine  modernization  of  the  genre  so  that  ‘melodrama  is 
displaced  by  a  mimesis  rooted  in  the  total  release  of  the  deepest  emotions’.  In 
‘Eugene  O’Neill  and  the  Cruelty  of  Theater’  {CompD)  Joseph  J.  Moleski 
offers  an  essay  towards  the  deconstruction  of  A  Long  Day’s  Journey  into  Night, 
which  discovers  intertextual  resonances  with  Stravinsky  and  Artaud  and  con¬ 
cludes  by  pronouncing  that  Long  Day’s  Journey  ‘stages  the  impossibility  of  any 
dialectical  confrontation  with  the  past’  that  might  construct  a  frame  of  ‘rela¬ 
tionship  between  self  and  other  within  history’  in  which  ‘no  non-violent 
solution  is  possible’.  Though  idiosyncratic  at  times,  the  article  announces  a 
promising  direction  for  O’Neill  criticism  by  all  indications  -  certainly  a  fresh 
one.  Michael  Hindon  discusses  the  continued  impact  of  O’Neill  in  ‘When 
Playwrights  Talk  to  God:  Peter  Shaffer  and  the  Legacy  of  O’Neill’  {CompD), 
an  article  which  considers  the  thematic  concerns,  dramaturgical  techniques, 
and  ‘the  all-important  power  to  rivet  the  attention  of  an  audience’  that  make 
Shaffer  a  direct  successor  of  O’Neill;  he  does  so  by  pairing  and  comparing 
Equus  with  The  Great  God  Brown  and  Amadeus  with  The  Iceman  Cometh. 

Brian  Parker’s  ‘The  Composition  of  The  Glass  Menagerie:  An  Argument  for 
Complexity’  {MD)  is  yet  another  study  of  the  draft  stages  of  the  play,  which 
attempts  to  indicate  the  emotional  complexities  and  ambivalences  of 
Williams’s  personal  memories,  particularly  with  respect  to  his  sister  Rose,  that 

26  A  Critical  Introduction  to  Twentieth-Century  American  Drama,  1 900-1 940,  Vol  I, 
by  C.  W.  E.  Bigsby.  CUP.  pp.  ix  +  334.  pb  £7.95. 
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are  expressed  and  purged  in  the  final  version.  In  ‘French  Stowaways  on  an 
American  Milk  Train:  Williams,  Cocteau  and  Peyrefitte’  (MD)  Gilbert 
Debusscher  makes  a  convincing  case  for  viewing  Cocteau’s  L’Aigle  a  deux  tetes 
as  a  source  for  the  reshaping  through  several  drafts  of  Williams’s  The  Milk 
i  ram  Doesn  t  Stop  Here  Anymore.  Debusscher  further  suggests  that  Roger 
Peyrefitte  s  1959  novel  L’ Exile  de  Capri  may  also  have  played  a  part  in 
Williams  s  revisions  between  1959  and  1963,  though  the  connection  is  admit¬ 
tedly  based  on  more  tenuous  evidence’. 


,  David  A.  Fedo  take5  a  rare  glance  at  the  too  often  neglected  drama  of  the 
other  Williams  in  ‘The  Meaning  of  Love  in  William  Carlos  Williams’  A 
Dream  of  Love  ( ConL ).  Largely  a  character  analysis  of  the  1948  play  and 
particularly  of  its  protagonist  Doc  Thurber,  the  essay  is  a  fairly  exhaustive 
though  somewhat  unfocused  discussion  of  the  autobiographical  element  of 
the  attitudes  towards  love  manifested  in  the  major  characters,  and  of  the 
partially  successful  tragic  effect  of  the  play’s  resolution.  Of  more  than  strong 
potential  value  for  the  background  of  production  and  reception  of  a  theatrical 
watershed  is  David  Harris’s  ‘The  Original  Four  Saints  in  Three  Acts’  (DRev) 
an  ambitious  and  exuberant  re-creation  with  text  and  photographs  of  the 
original  production  of  the  Stein/Virgil  Thomson  opera.  Ross  Wetzsteon’s  ‘Sam 
Shepard:  Escape  Artist’  (PR)  offers  a  brief  discussion  of  Shepard’s  latest  play 
True  W  est  in  terms  of  its  familiar  treatment  of  the  theme  of  temptation  and 
threatened  debasement  of  the  ‘artist-shaman’  by  the  commercialism  of  con¬ 
temporary  America. 


XVIII 


African,  Caribbean,  and  Canadian 

Literature 


JAMES  BOOTH,  SUSHEILA  NASTA,  and  OWEN  KNOWLES 


This  chapter  represents  a  first  stage  in  the  progress  towards  a  fully  comprehen¬ 
sive  critical  survey  of  books  and  articles  on  Commonwealth  literatures.  Three 
countries  are  represented  this  year,  with  sections  covering  books  and  articles 
on  African  and  Caribbean  literatures,  and  a  third  section  treating  the  main 
Canadian  periodicals.  The  chapter  is  arranged  as  follows:  1.  Africa,  by  James 
Booth;  2.  The  Caribbean,  by  Susheila  Nasta;  3.  Canada,  by  Owen  Knowles. 


1.  Africa 

(a)  General 

Bibliographies  of  literature  and  criticism  concerned  with  East  and  Central 
Africa  and  with  Southern  Africa  and  covering  the  years  1980  and  1981 
appeared  in  the  1982  issues  otJCL,  which  also  contains  a  bibliography  of  East 
African  literature  in  English  (Part  II:  Drama)  by  Margaret  MacPherson. 
Nancy  J.  Schmidt’s  short,  informative  ‘African  Literature  on  Film’  (RAL) 
concludes  with  an  ‘Annotated  Filmography’  and  the  addresses  of  film  dis¬ 
tributors. 

In  his  introduction  to  Understanding  African  Poetry:  A  Study  of  Ten  Poets1 
Ken  Goodwin  sketches  the  ‘processes  first  of  modernization  and  then  of 
radicalization  and  indigenization’  which  African  poetry  has  undergone  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  The  chapters  which  follow  deal  in  a  straightforward, 
businesslike  manner  with  Dennis  Brutus,  Christopher  Okigbo,  Lenrie  Peters, 
John  Pepper  Clark,  Taban  lo  Liyong,  Kofi  Awoonor,  Wole  Soyinka,  Gabriel 
Okara,  Okot  p’Bitek  and  Mazisi  Kunene.  There  is  much  sound  descriptive 
analysis  in  the  book,  but  the  critical  commentary  often  lacks  a  wider  context  of 
argument  or  evaluation,  lapsing  into  a  staccato  list  of  poem  titles,  each 
followed  by  a  sentence  or  two  of  (accurate)  analysis.  There  is  something  of  a 
routine  feel  about  it.  When  Goodwin  does  evaluate,  his  conclusions  occasion¬ 
ally  lack  the  courage  of  his  analysis.  Brutus’s  tone,  he  says,  shows  a  ‘lack  of 
composure’,  his  ‘extraordinarily  frequent’  use  of  the  impersonal  ‘one’  indicates 
‘artificiality  and  embarrassment’.  Goodwin  then  continues:  ‘In  pointing  out 
these  qualities,  I  am  in  no  sense  suggesting  that  they  are  faults.’  But  it  is 

1  Understanding  African  Poetry:  A  Study  of  Ten  Poets,  by  Ken  Goodwin.  Heinemann. 
pp.  xix  +  204.  £4.50. 
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difficult  to  see  what  else  they  can  be,  if  not  faults.  Elere  and  there  his,  usually 
reliable,  judgement  fails  him.  He  tells  us  that  he  is  following  Eldred  Jones’s 
reading  of  Soyinka’s  ‘The  Hunchback  of  Dugbe’  although  Jones  himself 
expresses  insecurity  about  the  interpretation.  In  fact,  an  attentive  reading  of 
the  poem  shows  that  the  interpretation  is  unjustified. 

Michael  Etherton’s  The  Development  of  African  Drama 2  begins  with  the 
thesis  that  actual  performance  is  the  life  of  the  drama  and  lhat  African 
dramatists  and  producers  should  not  be  seduced  by  the  ‘high  art’  notion  of 
theatre  imported  from  Europe.  Theatre  in  the  Third  World  is,  as  he  acutely 
remarks,  ‘in  some  aspects,  over-developed  rather  than  under-developed’. 
Orthodox  theatre  loses  touch  with  the  mass  audience  because  of  its  ‘imported 
conventions  and  the  large  sums  of  money  needed  to  sustain  it’,  even  while  it 
may  be  expressing  revolutionary  sentiments.  Travelling  theatre  and  popular 
improvisation  are  in  Etherton’s  view  closer  to  traditional  African  dramatic 
modes.  Etherton’s  basic  premise  is  well  conceived,  but  the  execution  of  his 
very  long  book  is  patchy.  Having  rejected  the  imported  aesthetic  criteria  of 
Europe,  he  sometimes  seems  uncertain  as  to  his  critical  reference  points.  When 
he  remarks  of  the  reception  of  the  Nigerian  Everyman  in  Ghana:  ‘It  was  widely 
reported  that  people  repented  of  their  sins  after  watching  this  play’,  we  wonder 
whether  this  is  being  offered  as  real  evidence  of  the  play’s  artistic  quality.  He 
gives  an  excellent  critical  account  (of  an  orthodox  ‘European’  kind)  of  Aidoo’s 
Anowa,  which  he  clearly  considers  a  profound  play.  But  he  then  feels  compel¬ 
led  to  admit  that  it  is  not  popular  among  his  Nigerian  students  ‘especially  the 
men,  who  insist  that  Anowa  herself  is  a  witch  who  needs  to  be  slapped  by  her 
husband'.  Since  it  would  be  ‘elitist’  to  condemn  his  students’  reaction  as 
superstitious  sexism  Etherton  can  do  nothing  but  feel  somewhat  unhappy 
about  it.  Despite  these  uncertainties  of  perspective  there  is  much  illuminating 
analysis  in  the  book:  the  comparison  between  Sophocles  and  Ola  Rotimi,  for 
example,  or  the  section  on  Ngugi’s  Trial  of  Dedan  Kimathi.  There  is  also 
unfortunately  a  great  deal  of  wearisome  plot-summary,  and  Etherton’s  style 
can  be  flaccid  and  prolix  to  the  point  of  near  incoherence.  The  book  should 
have  been  severely  pruned  before  publication. 

Three  essays  deal  with  the  sensitive  question  of  the  theoretical  basis  of 
literary  criticism  in  Africa.  Each  produces  a  very  different  ideological  conclu¬ 
sion. 

Romanus  N.  Egudu  in  ‘Criticism  of  Modern  African  Literature:  The  Ques¬ 
tion  of  Evaluation’  ( WLWE )  eloquently  defends  the  universality  of  aesthetic 
criteria,  attacking  with  some  wit  an  earlier  essay  by  D.  I.  Nwoga  which  had 
proposed  that  African  literary  criticism  must  be  fundamentally  different  from 
that  of  Europe.  Egudu  makes  a  persuasive  distinction  between  the  ‘rhetorics’ 
of  different  languages  and  cultures  (say  Igbo  and  English)  which  may  vary 
greatly,  and  the  ‘criteria’  of  literary  judgement  by  which  the  use  of  these 
rhetorics  is  assessed.  The  latter  Egudu  considers  to  be  invariable  and  universal. 
‘Literary  criticism  is  not  sociological  or  political  criticism’,  he  insists. 

In  ‘African  Literature  between  Nostalgia  and  Utopia:  African  Novels  since 
1953  in  the  Light  of  the  Modes  of  Production  Approach’  ( RAL )  Simone 
Simonse  rejects  as  firmly  as  does  Egudu  any  critical  approach  ‘which  focuses 

2  The  Development  of  African  Drama ,  by  Michael  Etherton.  Hutchinson,  pp.  368. 
£5.95. 
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on  . . .  specific  African  content’.  But  in  contrast  to  Egudu  she  does  not  find 
‘beauty’  at  the  root  of  the  African  writer’s  creative  imagination,  but  rather  the 
Marxist  ‘confrontation  between  the  capitalist  and  the  pre-capitalist  modes  of 
production’.  Early  novelists  such  as  Camara  Laye  and  Chinua  Achebe,  she 
argues,  make  nostalgic  attempts  to  retrieve  the  ‘symbolic  order’  of  traditional 
life;  Yambo  Ouologuem  cynically  debunks  this  symbolic  order  as  a  figment; 
while  Bessie  Head  and  Sembene  Ousmane,  with  different  degrees  of  scepti¬ 
cism,  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  ‘the  emancipatory  potential’  of  the 
capitalism  which  has  replaced  it.  Simonse  s  stimulating  account  ends  with  a 
discussion  of  Ayi  Kwei  Armah’s  later  novels,  which  she  feels  project  a  new 
Utopian  symbolic  order  in  the  future. 

In  contrast  with  both  of  these  ideologically  committed  essays  Adebayo 
Williams’s  ‘The  Crisis  of  Confidence  in  the  Criticism  of  African  Literature’ 
(PA)  attempts  with  almost  Gallic  conceptual  wit  to  achieve  an  Olympian 
overview  of  all  previous  critical  approaches.  His  aim,  he  says,  is  to  clear  the 
ground  for  a  fresh  start  by  an  exercise  of  ‘critical  demystification’ .  His  list  of  the 
various  schools  of  African  literary  criticism  is  entertaining:  (i)  the  ‘Patriotic 
Liberation  Front’  school  of  early  negritudimst  politician-poets;  (ii)  ‘Academic 
Criticism’  (Williams  rejects  the  formulation  ‘academic  literary  criticism’,  with 
cavalier  briskness,  as  an  obfuscation);  (iii)  the  Young  Turks  of  the  1970s 
(Chinweizu  et  al.)  with  their  simplistic  ‘Africanism  ;  (iv)  Marxist  criticism, 
which  in  Africa  is  usually  extremely  vulgar.  Williams  himself  gives  no  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  future  developments  after  his  catalogue  of  provocation. 

Two  other  general  essays  are  to  be  mentioned.  D.  S.  Izevbaye’s  ‘Time  in  the 
African  Novel’  ( JCL )  is  a  relaxed  and  fascinating  (if  somewhat  aimless) 
meditation  on  the  different  perceptions  of  time  in  different  societies.  Tech¬ 
nological  time  is  usually  considered  a  ‘Western’  concept,  while  season  time 
may  be  felt  to  be  more  African,  though  as  Izevbaye  remarks,  this  is  of  course  a 
simplification.  He  considers  various  techniques  used  by  novelists  to  avoid 
unimaginative  clock  progression  and  ends  with  an  analysis  of  the  cyclical  effect 
achieved  by  time-dislocations  and  flashbacks  in  Soyinka’s  The  Interpreters. 
Chikwenye  Okonjo  Ogunyemi  in  ‘The  Song  of  the  Caged  Bird:  Contemporary 
African  Prison  Poetry’  (ArielE)  makes  the  point  that  in  the  twentieth  century  a 
strident  and  forceful  tone  in  poetry  about  imprisonment  replaces  the  plain¬ 
tiveness  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  goes  on  to  summarize  works  by  Dennis 
Brutus,  Okot  p’Bitek,  and  Wole  Soyinka.  Ogunyemi’s  style  is  imprecise  and 
has  little  critical  edge. 

(b)  West  Africa 

The  Western  Scar:  The  Theme  of  the  Been-to  in  West  African  Fiction 3  by 
William  Lawson  is  the  first  book  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  this  topic.  It  traces 
the  development  of  the  genre  through  the  works  of  Camara  Laye,  Chinua 
Achebe,  Wole  Soyinka,  Hamidou  Kane,  Ayi  Kwei  Armah,  and  Kofi 
Awoonor.  Lawson’s  approach  is  ideologically  innocent  and  aimlessly  formal¬ 
ist.  For  example,  he  finds  the  crude  neocolonial  attitudes  of  Oppenhardt  and 
Jefferson,  portrayed  almost  diagrammatically  by  Armah  in  Why  Are  We  So 
Blest?,  ‘undefined’  and  ‘mysterious’.  And  he  devotes  much  space  to  an  attempt 

3  The  Western  Scar:  The  Theme  of  the  Been-to  in  West  African  Fiction ,  by  William 
Lawson.  OhioU.  pp.  151.  £12.75. 
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to  prove  that  The  Radiance  of  the  King  (1954)  by  Laye,  with  its  white  protagon¬ 
ist,  is  an  embellishment  on  the  been-to  convention,  even  though  it  was  written 
before  the  convention  had  become  established.  Lawson  is  embarrassingly 
eager  to  find  in  Africa  everything  profound  and  spiritual  which  the  West  is 
supposed  to  lack.  The  facility  with  which  he  opposes  phrases  like  ‘traditional 
Islamic  Africa’  and  ‘Islamic  spirituality’  with  ‘Western  materialism’  causes  one 
to  doubt  his  knowledge  of  the  actual  complex  history  of  Christianity  and  Islam 
in  the  various  regions  of  the  continent.  The  style  of  the  book  is  one  of 
laboriously  ingenious  abstraction.  The  world-view  of  the  Umuahian  villagers 
in  No  Longer  at  Ease  is  cleverly  christened  ‘Logos’  in  order  to  permit  the  neat 
subheading  ‘Logos  in  Lagos’,  and  Baako  in  Fragments  we  are  told  ‘does  not 
actually  become  the  transcendant  been-to’,  as  (it  seems)  Obi  does  in  No 
Longer  at  Ease. 

Books  and  articles  concerned  with  specifically  Nigerian  themes  or  authors 
cover  the  entire  range  from  the  purely  bibliographical  (Chidi  Amuta’s  ‘A 
Selected  Checklist  of  Primary  and  Critical  Sources  on  Nigerian  Civil  War 
Literature  in  RAL ),  through  detailed  textual  research  on  established  works, 
to  preliminary  assessments  of  new  writers.  As  might  be  expected  particular 
attention  is  focused  on  Soyinka  among  the  older  generation  and  on  Buchi 
Emecheta  among  the  younger  writers.  A  rough  chronological  order  (by  sub¬ 
ject)  is  adopted  in  the  following  comments. 

S.  E.  Ogude’s  informative  and  scholarly  article  ‘Facts  into  Fiction: 
Equiano’s  Narrative  Reconsidered’  (RAL)  demonstrates  the  naivety  of  those 
who  accept  Olaudah  Equiano’s  evidence  for  Ibo  life  in  the  eighteenth  century 
at  face  value.  Equiano  was  captured  at  the  age  of  ten,  when  he  would  have  been 
unlikely  to  know,  as  he  claimed  to,  about  the  punishment  for  adultery  or  the 
treatment  of  menstruating  women.  Naturally  enough  then  he  turned  for 
information  to  the  printed  sources  of  contemporary  travellers  such  as  Thomas 
Astley  and  William  Bosman,  whose  accounts  can  be  seen  to  lie  behind 
Equiano’s  version.  Equiano  is  not  a  reliable  first-hand  witness;  he  uses  his 
material  fictionally  like  Defoe  or  Swift,  for  a  purpose.  His  work  is  important  in 
Ogude’s  view  because  it  represents  ‘perhaps  the  first  deliberate  attempt  to 
celebrate  black  achievement  in  print’,  and  to  counter  the  sort  of  racism 
exemplified  by  David  Hume  and  by  James  Grainger’s  The  Sugar  Cane. 

Two  articles  deal  with  the  publishing  and  textual  history  of  well-established 
Nigerian  novels.  In  ‘Amos  Tutuola’s  Search  for  a  Publisher’  ( JCL )  Bernth 
Lindfors  traces  the  complicated  process  by  which  The  Palm-Wine  Drinkard 
achieved  the  status  of  print,  quoting  extensively  from  original  letters  to  and 
from  Faber  and  Faber,  to  conclude  that  his  publisher  showed  justness  and 
generosity  in  dealing  with  this  unusual  author.  Particularly  interesting  is  T.  S. 
Eliot’s  verdict  on  My  Life  in  the  Bush  of  Ghosts  which  he  considered  would 
probably  be  of  more  interest  to  ‘students  of  social  psychology  and  on  a  deeper 
level,  students  of  Colonial  Policy’  than  to  the  general  reading  public.  In  ‘The 
Revised  Arrow  of  God ’  ( ALT  13)  Bruce  King  details  many  minor  changes  of 
style  and  technique  between  the  first  edition  of  Achebe’s  novel  ( 1 964)  and  the 
second  (1974).  He  concludes  that  although  the  versions  are  substantially  the 
same  ‘the  second  edition  is  better  written,  technically  more  satisfactory  and 
focuses  more  on  the  drama  of  individual  emotions  than  on  reporting  com¬ 
munity  life’.  On  a  related  topic  E.  A.  Arowolo  in  a  very  short  essay  ‘Problems 
of  Translation  in  African  Writings’  (PA)  criticizes  Ligny’s  French  translation 
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of  Things  Fall  Apart  for  its  cover,  its  failure  to  translate  the  Yeats  epigraph,  and 
its  softening  of  the  concreteness  of  Achebe’s  vocabulary  (surely  inevitable  in 
any  translation  from  English  into  French).  Arowolo  also  criticizes  Francis 
Price’s  translation  of  Les  Bouts  de  Bois  de  Dieu  into  English,  the  new  cover  of 
which  is  also  felt  to  be  objectionable. 

In  ‘Narrative  Technique  in  Okara’s  The  Voice’  ( ALT  12)  Solomon  Iyasere 
laments  that  this  novel  ‘has  received  less  critical  attention  than  several  deodor¬ 
ized,  tourist-oriented  African  novels’  (he  does  not  tell  us  which).  The  strength 
of  Gabriel  Okara’s  style,  he  argues,  is  that  he  ‘dramatizes  rather  than  expli¬ 
cates’.  Iyasere  includes  no  discussion  of  the  often-made  criticism  that  Okara’s 
‘It’  is  sketchy  and  overabstract,  and  the  epigraph  and  two  of  the  four  notes  to 
his  essay  refer  the  reader  to  other  work  by  Iyasere  himself.  We  are  on  firmer 
critical  ground  in  D.  S.  Izevbaye’s  ‘Death  and  the  Artist:  An  Appreciation  of 
Okigbo’s  Poetry’  ( RAL ),  which  is  a  lucid  attempt  to  riddle  out  the  subtleties  of 
this  elusive  poet.  Izevbaye  concludes  that  ‘there  have  been  two  separate  but 
related  strands  of  development  in  Okigbo’s  poetry:  the  private,  concerned 
with  the  perfection  of  his  art,  and  the  public,  aimed  at  making  pronouncements 
on  the  public  issues  of  the  day.  “Path  of  Thunder”  is  an  integration  of  both 
strands.’ 

A  similarly  useful  introduction  to  the  work  of  a  very  different  poet  is  given 
by  Thomas  R.  Knipp  in  ‘  “Ivbie”:  The  Developing  Moods  of  John  Pepper 
Clark’s  Poetry’  (  JCL).  Knipp  feels  that  the  critical  orthodoxy  that  Clark  is  at 
his  best  in  ‘simple’,  ‘direct’  work  and  fails  when  he  is  more  complex,  may  mask 
the  assumption  that  complexity  is  un- African.  Knipp  eschews  this  prescriptive 
approach  and  finds  much  of  poetic  merit  in  all  phases  of  Clark’s  varied  career. 
In  ‘John  Pepper  Clark  and  Stephen  Crane:  An  Investigation  of  Source  and 
Influence’  (RAL)  Paul  O.  Iheakaram  painstakingly  attempts  to  prove  that 
Clark’s  The  Raft  (1964)  may  have  been  influenced  by  Crane’s  ‘The  Open  Boat’ 
(1897).  The  parallels  which  he  details  are  extremely  tenuous  and  Iheakaram 
fails  to  show  that  they  are  of  any  particular  significance. 

Charles  E.  Nnolim  in  ‘Structure  and  Theme  in  Munonye’s  Oil  Man  of 
Obange’  (ALT  12)  concedes  that  this  author’s  ‘apparent  lack  of  seriousness’ 
seems  to  justify  the  continuing  neglect  of  his  work.  ‘No  great  moral  conflicts  or 
issues  beg  for  argument  in  any  of  his  novels.’  Oil  Man  of  Obange  is,  however, 
according  to  Nnolim,  the  ‘one  novel’  among  his  works  ‘that  deserves  a  second 
reading’.  It  has,  he  argues,  the  ‘high  seriousness’,  ‘skilful  composition’,  and 
‘intensity  of  feeling’  lacking  in  his  other  five  novels.  In  a  characteristically 
pungent  interview  in  Kunapipi  Cyprian  Ekwensi,  a  writer  who  could  never  be 
accused  of  insipidity,  discusses  the  Nigerian  civil  war,  the  five  novels  he  is  at 
present  writing,  children’s  stories,  the  Igbo  language,  and  pidgin.  He  is  particu¬ 
larly  forthright  on  language.  There  is,  he  insists,  no  standard  version  of  Igbo 
and  he  is  not  prepared  to  write  in  ‘the  sort  of  Esperanto  Igbo  which  will  be 
accepted  by  University  and  the  Minister  of  Education’.  As  for  pidgin:  ‘If 
someone  is  literate,  he  does  not  want  to  go  and  write  in  an  illiterate  language.’ 
It  is  Ola  Rotimi’s  flexible  use  of  the  English  language,  together  with  his  use  of 
indigenous  dramatic  elements  in  his  plays,  which  Alex  C.  Johnson  considers 
give  this  writer  his  importance  to  Nigerian  Literature.  In  ‘Ola  Rotimi:  How 
Significant?’  (ALT  12)  Johnson  analyses  these  elements  in  the  farce  Our 
Husband  Has  Gone  Mad  Again  and  the  two  tragic  plays  Kurunmi  and  Ovon- 
ramwen  Nogbaisi.  The  last  of  these  Johnson  considers  particularly  successful, 
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while  the  faults  of  conception  in  the  other  two,  revealed  by  uncertainties  of 
tone  and  register,  ‘tend  to  disappear  on  stage’. 

1982  yielded  one  book  and  eight  critical  articles  on  the  work  of  Wole 
Soyinka.  Eldred  Jones’s  The  Writing  of  Wole  Soyinka:  Revised  Edition 4  is  an 
extensively  updated  revision  of  the  book  first  published  in  1973,  with  new 
sections  on  The  Man  Died ,  Death  and  the  King’s  Horseman,  A  Shuttle  in  the 
Crypt,  and  Season  of  Anomy.  It  seems  likely  that  this  book  will  retain  its 
position  as  the  ‘standard’  introduction  to  Soyinka’s  work.  Jones’s  analyses  are 
careful  and  sensitive,  conscientiously  registering  the  complex  effect  of 
Soyinka’s  writing  on  his  sensibility.  His  reaction  to  Season  of  Anomy,  for 
example,  will  be  shared  by  many  readers.  He  feels  that  both  Aiyero  and  the 
Dentist  s  band  of  dedicated  assassins,  the  two  ideological  poles  of  the  novel, 
lack  definition,  and  that  both  the  characters  and  the  long  debates  which  they 
conduct  are  artificial  .  There  are  limits  to  Jones’s  sensibility  however.  He 
seems  unable  to  follow  Soyinka  to  the  limits  of  his  playful  conceptualizing  bent 
or  to  disentangle  the  ambiguities  and  confusions  which  underlie  Soyinka’s 
contortions.  He  sometimes  falls  back  on  awed  respectfulness  or  contents 
himself  with  description  instead  of  analysis.  We  are  still  told  in  this  revised 
version  that  each  succeeding  reading  of  the  ending  of  A  Dance  of  the  Forests 
‘produces  insights  which  suggest  a  complete  vision  on  the  part  of  the  author’, 
when  many  readers  are  simply  confirmed  in  the  impression  that  Soyinka  was 
writing  in  confused  haste.  We  are  still  informed,  without  any  evidence  and 
against  the  probabilities,  that  Segi's  father  in  Kongi’s  Harvest  was  intended  to 
assassinate  the  dictator  at  the  end  of  the  play.  Jones’s  purely  literary  responses 
are  delicate  and  reliable,  but  whenever  the  drawing  out  of  an  inexplicit  subtext 
or  an  ideological  confusion  is  required,  as  they  often  are  with  this  author,  he 
has  little  to  say. 

It  is  difficult  to  disagree  with  the  argument  of  Brian  Crow’s,  Oga  S.  Abah’s 
and  Saddik  Tafawa  Balewa’s  essay  ‘Soyinka  and  the  Voice  of  Vision’  ( JCL ) 
that  it  is  both  true  and  helpful  to  see  Soyinka  as  a  late  Romantic  who  has 
uniquely  renewed  the  essential  inspiration  of  the  nineteenth-century  Euro¬ 
pean  Romantics  in  a  contemporary  context’.  Very  different  in  style  is  B.  H. 
Ibitokun’s  ‘The  Pseudo-Selves:  An  Aspect  of  Soyinka’s  Dramaturgy’ 
{WLWE),  a  dense,  overclever  essay  which  analyses  The  Lion  and  the  Jewel, 
Kongi’s  Harvest,  Death  and  the  King’s  Horseman,  The  Road,  and  Madmen  and 
Specialists  in  terms  of  an  abstract  psychomachy  between  different  dramatized 
parts  of  the  same  self.  Ibitokun’s  approach  is  very  formalist:  ‘By  way  of 
conclusion,  I  shall  say  this.  Most  of  Soyinka’s  plays  can  be  placed  in  two 
categories:  the  pseudo-couple  plays  and  the  pseudo-multiple  plays.’  Robert  M. 
Wren  in  ‘The  Last  Bridge  on  The  Road :  Soyinka’s  Rage  and  Compassion’ 
(RAL)  draws  attention  to  three  minor  journalistic  pieces  by  Soyinka  published 
between  1960  and  1962,  which  foreshadow  elements  in  the  later  play  (1965). 
Brian  Last  in  ‘ Death  and  the  King’s  Horseman :  A  Note’  {WLWE)  gives  a 
straightforward  elucidation  of  the  play’s  theme  of  self-sacrifice  and  casts  doubt 
on  the  literal  plausibility  of  Olunde’s  decision  to  take  his  father’s  place  in  ritual 
suicide.  He  finds  this  action  plausible  ‘psychologically,  subconsciously,  spiritu¬ 
ally’  however. 

4  The  Writing  of  Wole  Soyinka:  Revised  Edition,  by  Eldred  Durosimi  Jones. 
Heinemann.  pp.  xvi  +  222.  £3.95. 
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Three  essays  take  interestingly  contrasted  attitudes  towards  Soyinka’s  scep¬ 
ticism  and  ‘cynicism’.  E.  H.  Birbalsingh  in  Soyinka  s  Death  and  the  King  s 
Horseman ’  (PA)  argues  that  pessimism  temporarily  disfigures  the  coherence 
of  Soyinka’s  thinking,  so  that  the  self-sacrifices  of  Eman  in  The  Strong  Breed 
and  the  Professor  in  The  Road  are  ambiguous  and  dissatisfying.  It  is  not  until 
Death  and  the  King’s  Horseman  that  Soyinka  resolves  his  doubts  and  presents 
‘a  story  in  which  the  efficacy  of  self-sacrifice  is  convincingly  demonstrated’  and 
in  which  the  Yoruba  harmony  of  all  creation  is  vindicated.  Clearly  Birbalsingh 
has  no  doubts  himself  about  the  intrinsic  value  of  self-sacrifice.  Thomas  R. 
Knipp  takes  a  diametrically  opposed  view  in  ‘Irony,  Tragedy  and  Myth:  The 
Poetry  of  Wole  Soyinka’  ( WLWE ).  For  him  the  strength  of  Soyinka  as  a  writer 
lies  in  his  sceptical  attitude  towards  easy  myths.  A  Dance  of  the  Forests  is, 
Knipp  argues,  ‘a  critique  and  refutation  of  the  historical  myth  from  a  perspec¬ 
tive  of  moral  vision’,  and  Soyinka  is  always  ready  to  subvert  the  suspect 
consolations  of  such  myths  as  the  golden  age  of  the  past  or  the  efficacy  of 
sacrifice.  Knipp  analyses  the  sceptical  treatment  of  Yoruba  mythology  in 
Idanre  and  the  complex  poetic  register  of  A  Shuttle  in  the  Crypt  from  this  point 
of  view.  He  expresses  reservations  about  Soyinka’s  increasing  resort  in  his 
more  recent  writing  to  acceptance  of  orthodox  myths,  such  as  is  seen  in  the 
rhetorical  anticolonialism  of  Ogun  Abibimah.  Wole  Ogundele  in  Irony  and 
Grotesque  in  Madmen  and  Specialists’  (WLWE)  treats  the  same  basic  theme  in 
a  different  context.  Although  at  first  sight  Soyinka’s  play  seems  to  share  the 
cynical  despair  of  European  modernism,  he  argues,  this  impression  is  decep¬ 
tive.  Madmen  and  Specialists  ‘will  indeed  bear  reading  in  the  absurdist 
tradition,  but  it  is  not  an  absurdist  play’.  Where  Birbalsingh  sees  Soyinka 
throwing  off  trammelling  doubts  in  order  to  embrace  a  Yoruba  theology  of 
redemption  through  self-destruction,  Ogundele  sees  Soyinka  employing  the 
literary  techniques  of  modernist  nihilism  in  the  service  of  a  universal  human¬ 
ism.  He  quotes  Bertrand  Russell:  ‘only  on  the  firm  foundation  of  unyielding 
despair  can  the  soul’s  habitation  henceforth  be  built .  For  Birbalsingh 
Soyinka’s  work  only  achieves  satisfactory  form  when  it  abandons  scepticism 
for  faith,  while  for  Knipp  and  Ogundele  it  is  precisely  Soyinka’s  scepticism 
about  faith  that  gives  his  work  its  value. 

In  ‘Words  of  Iron,  Sentences  of  Thunder:  Soyinka’s  Prose  Style’  (ALT  13) 
Niyi  Osundare  gives  a  technical  linguistic  analysis  of  the  poetic  compressions 
of  Soyinka’s  prose:  mixed  metaphor,  compound  words,  syntactical  ellipsis, 
allusion,  etc.  Sometimes  the  analysis  is  jargon-ridden  or  laborious:  ‘colloca¬ 
tions  such  as  “sky-bull”  and  “cloud  humps”  . . .  may  be  called  mytho-lexemes’. 
And  he  finds  the  sentence  ‘There  was  a  stampede  of  elephants  on  the  stairs’  to 
be  ‘unnecessarily  misleading  and  confusing’  since  the  ‘elephants’  are  really 
people.  This  makes  very  heavy  weather  of  Soyinka’s  perfectly  lucid  comic 
idiom. 

Three  essays  which  attempt  to  establish  the  claims  to  notice  of  members  of 
the  younger  generation  of  Nigerian  writers  are  to  be  mentioned.  In  ‘Identity 
Crisis  in  the  Tragic  Novels  of  Isidore  Okpewho’  (ALT  13)  V.  U.  Ola  argues 
that  Okpewho  has  raised  the  theme  of  polygamy  ‘to  the  grandeur  of  tragedy’. 
This  is  an  essay  of  strange  emphases,  such  as  the  remark  that  ‘what 
differentiates  [Okpewho]  from  other  African  novelists  dealing  with  the  theme 
of  polygamy  is  his  absolute  exclusion  of  the  supernatural  from  his  treatment’. 
This  is  both  odd  and  incorrect  (Sembene,  Farah).  Also  Ola  has  the  modem 
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existentialists  saying  ‘that  essence  precedes  existence’  which  is  the  opposite  of 
what  they  do  say.  F.  Odun  Balogun’s  ‘Populist  Fiction:  Omotoso’s  Novels’ 
{ALT  13)  begins  with  the  startling  remark  that  Omotoso  ‘vividly  reminds  us’  of 
Dostoevsky  and  Dickens.  Balogun’s  analysis  is  more  sober  than  this  opening 
might  seem  to  suggest  however,  and  he  gives  an  excellent  introduction  to  this 
author  who,  he  argues,  is  unique  in  applying  a  committed  approach  to  popular 
writing.  Although  Kole  Omotoso’s  purpose  is  to  ‘highlight  the  wretched  con¬ 
dition  of  the  poor  in  our  midst’  he  does  not  expect  his  writing  to  have  any  social 
effect  (‘whatever  you  write  doesn’t  touch  off  anything’)  so  his  commitment  is 
ambiguous.  Balogun  also  treats  Omotoso’s  technique  of  slipping  from  realism 
to  fantasy  without  warning,  what  he  himself  calls  his  ‘Marvellous  Realism’.  In 
‘Revolutionary  Aesthetics  in  Recent  Nigerian  Theatre’  {ALT  12)  Olu 
Obafemi  champions  the  work  of  Femi  Osofisan.  Two  plays  are  examined  as 
representative  of  the  ‘Ibadan-Ife  Group’  of  young  committed  writers.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Obafemi,  Osofisan  does  not  abandon  artistry  in  his  commitment,  being 
deeply  aware  of  the  problems  of  ‘projecting  a  socialist  viewpoint  of  art  as  well 
as  giving  an  aesthetically  valid  art’.  There  is  some  theoretical  confusion  in  the 
essay.  Obafemi  clearly  thinks  that  ‘vulgar  Marxist’  means  the  opposite  of  what 
it  does  mean,  and  he  sees  the  political  problem  of  Nigeria  strangely  as  ‘auto¬ 
cracy  in  all  its  forms’. 

The  most  striking  recent  development  in  Nigerian  literary  culture  is  the  rise 
to  prominence  of  the  first  woman  writer  of  outstanding  quality,  Buchi 
Emecheta.  With  characteristic  robust  vitality  Emecheta  reviews  her  own 
career  in  an  interview  entitled  ‘A  Nigerian  Writer  Living  in  London’ 
{ Kunapipi ).  Particularly  interesting  is  her  attitude  towards  feminism:  ‘most  of 
Africa  is  a  man’s  kingdom’  she  remarks.  ‘What  I  am  doing  is  writing  social 
documentary  novels,  based  on  what  I  have  experienced  in  my  part  of  Africa.  If 
the  men  folk  think  this  is  Feminism,  then  I  am  a  Feminist.  But  whatever  they 
think,  would  not  deter  me  from  writing  about  what  I  see,  and  how  I  feel.’  Three 
critical  essays  on  Emecheta  are  to  be  noticed.  Rolf  Solberg’s  ‘The  Woman  of 
Black  Africa,  Buchi  Emecheta:  The  Woman’s  Voice  in  the  New  Nigerian 
Novel’  ( ES )  is  a  lucid  basic  introduction  to  her  work  and  its  central  themes  of 
the  clash  between  tradition  and  modernity  and  the  need  for  female  education. 
Eustace  Palmer’s  ‘The  Feminine  Point  of  View:  Buchi  Emecheta’s  The  Joys  of 
Motherhood ’  {ALT  13)  is  an  unadventurous  explication  of  the  novel,  drawing 
attention  to  the  author’s  ambivalent  attitude  towards  the  supernatural. 
Palmer’s  emphases  can  be  clumsy.  It  is  quite  misleading  to  say  that  Nnu  Ego 
and  Adaku  are  ‘pathalogically’  jealous  of  each  other.  Katherine  Frank’s  ‘The 
Death  of  the  Slave  Girl:  African  Womanhood  in  the  Novels  of  Buchi 
Emecheta’  {WLWE)  is  more  interesting.  Frank  sees  Emecheta’s  work  as  ‘a 
kind  of  epic  of  female  experience  in  twentieth-century  Africa’.  Her  theme  is 
the  central  ‘bind’  of  African  womanhood:  to  be  liberated  she  must  reject 
tradition;  to  be  African  involves  submitting  to  ‘the  inherent  sexism  of  tra¬ 
ditional  African  culture’.  Frank  sees  Emecheta  as  essentially  feminist,  writing 
to  regain  control  over  her  own  experience,  and  becoming  progressively  more 
sombre  as  she  develops. 

Femi  Ojo-  Ade  takes  up  the  broader  issue  of  women’s  writing  in  West  Africa 
in  ‘Female  Writers,  Male  Critics’  {ALT  1 3).  Perhaps  it  is  significant  that  unlike 
the  woman,  Katherine  Frank,  who  talks  of  the  ‘traditional’  sexism  of  Africa, 
Ojo-Ade,  a  man,  traces  contemporary  African  male  chauvinism  back  to 
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colonial  roots.  ‘So  the  new  black  bourgeoisie,  all  awash  with  the  off-white  paint 
of  civilization,  emerged  in  the  arena  of  inhumanism. ’  Ojo-Ade’s  argument  has 
a  faintly  hectic  stylishness  about  it  which  is  not  always  successful.  His  analyses 
of  works  by  Flora  Nwapa  and  Ama  Ata  Aidoo  are  however  sensitive  and 
perceptive.  Aidoo  particularly,  he  argues,  brings  a  positive  and  humane, 
female  perspective  to  the  neocolonial  themes  which  she  shares  with  her  fellow 
Ghanaians  Armah  and  Awoonor.  A  more  specific  aspect  of  this  writer’s  work 
is  treated  in  Mildred  A.  Hill-Lubin’s  ‘The  Relationship  of  African-Americans 
and  Africans:  A  Recurring  Theme  in  the  Works  of  Ata  Aidoo’  {PA).  This 
theme  is  ignored  by  most  African  writers  and  it  is  only  in  Aidoo’s  work  that  it  is 
a  recurrent  topic.  Hill-Lubin  praises  Aidoo’s  portrayal  of  the  uneasy  mixture 
of  kinship  and  miscomprehension  between  the  two  groups,  but  points  to  a 
certain  weakness  in  Aido’s  grasp  of  the  feelings  and  idioms  of  black  Americans. 

Six  essays  on  the  works  of  Ayi  Kwei  Armah  are  to  be  treated.  Rand  Bishop 
in  ‘The  Beautyful  Ones  Are  Born:  Armah’s  First  Five  Novels’  {WLWE) 
reviews  Robert  Fraser’s  useful  book  on  Armah.  He  agrees  with  Fraser  that 
Two  Thousand  Seasons  and  The  Healers  represent  a  significant  and  exciting 
development  from  despair  to  qualified  optimism,  but  he  is  critical  of  the  badly 
constructed  and  forced  quality  of  The  Healers,  particularly  towards  the  end. 
He  suggests  that  it  is  overlong.  Joyce  Johnson  in  ‘The  Promethean  Factor  in 
Ayi  Kwei  Armah’s  Fragments  and  Why  Are  We  So  Blest?'  explores  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  the  Prometheus  myth  to  excolonial  Africa.  Like  Prometheus  the 
been-to  intellectual  such  as  Baako  or  Modin  is  rejected  both  by  the  Olympians 
of  Western  civilization  and  the  oppressed  humankind  he  attempts  to  help  by 
rejecting  Western  privilege  in  his  ‘reverse  crossover’. 

Three  of  the  essays  on  Armah  exhibit  a  fervent  commitment  to  the  super¬ 
ficial  ‘message’  of  his  later  work  which  inhibits  any  perception  of  the  complex 
and  ambiguous  texture  of  his  writing.  Chidi  Amuta’s  ‘Portraits  of  the  Contem¬ 
porary  African  Artist  in  Armah’s  Novels’  (WLWE)  sees  in  Two  Thousand 
Seasons  and  The  Healers  an  ideal  harmony  between  artist  and  people.  Amuta 
measures  the  artist  protagonists  of  Armah’s  earlier  novels  against  the  positive 
yardstick  of  Isanusi  and  Densu.  Baako  is  too  alienated  by  the  West  to  succeed 
in  returning  fully  to  Africa.  Solo  gains  more  of  Amuta’s  approval  in  his  more 
thorough  rejection  of  Europe,  while  Isanusi  and  Densu  ‘convince  us  by  their 
resolute  revolutionary  zeal  that  change  is  both  imperative  and  possible’.  In 
view  of  the  word  ‘contemporary’  in  the  essay’s  title,  it  is  surprising  that  Amuta 
fails  to  note  that  the  more  optimistic  and  positive  Armah’s  artist  heroes 
become,  the  further  back  into  an  imaginatively  re-created  past  they  recede. 
There  is  no  literary  criticism  here;  merely  the  imposition  of  prescribed  ideolog¬ 
ical  categories  upon  the  intricacies  of  art.  Like  Amuta,  Jenny  Evans  in  ‘Women 
of  the  Way:  Two  Thousand  Seasons,  Female  Images  and  Black  Identity’ 
(ACLALSB)  trims  down  Armah’s  complexities:  but  with  the  shears  of  vulgar 
feminism  as  well  as  latter-day  negritude.  After  the  crisis  of  Why  Are  We  So 
Blest? ,  Evans  argues,  Armah  moves  from  a  negative  rejection  of  the  West  to  a 
positive  acceptance  of  Africa,  which  involves  a  communal  and  a  female  centre 
of  narration  in  Two  Thousand  Seasons.  For  Evans  this  new  viewpoint  trans¬ 
cends  all  the  errors  of  European  thought.  Two  Thousand  Seasons,  she  says,  is  a 
novel  ‘of  uncompromising  notions  of  black  and  white  oppositions,  in  which 
Eurocentric  notions  of  black  and  white  are  irrelevant’.  ‘It  cannot  be  inter¬ 
preted  simply  as  racism.’  But  is  racism  ever  ‘simple’,  especially  in  the  hands  of  a 
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real  artist  such  as  Armah  (or  Shakespeare  for  that  matter)?  Some  will  still  feel 
that  the  ferocious,  traumatized  quality  of  the  novel  and  its  miserably  lurid 
violence  (which  neither  Amuta  nor  Frank  seem  to  notice)  are  inexplicable 
except  as  a  counter-racism  to  that  of  Europe.  Neil  Lazarus’s  ‘Implications  of 
Technique  in  Ayi  Kwei  Armah’s  The  Healers'  ( RAL )  also  trusts  the  teller 
rather  than  the  tale.  Current  Western  literary  criticism  is,  he  contends,  not 
equipped  to  analyse  a  work  so  ‘magnificent’,  so  ‘cogent’  in  its  Africanness  and 
the  ‘reflexivity’  of  its  levels,  and  whose  story-line  is  so  ‘economically  rendered’ 
(contrast  Rand  Bishop’s  essay  above).  Lazarus  supports  his  assertions  by  piling 
jargon  upon  superlative  rather  than  by  analysis. 

It  is  refreshing  after  these  three  blinkered  tracts  to  turn  to  Isidore 
Okpewho’s  ‘Myth  and  Modern  Fiction:  Armah’s  Two  Thousand  Seasons’ 
( ALT  13).  Okpewho  divides  modern  African  writing  under  the  categories  of 
Tradition  Preserved  (Clark’s  Ozidi),  Tradition  Observed  (Tutuola),  Tradition 
Refined  (Soyinka)  and  Tradition  Revised.  Two  Thousand  Seasons  belongs  in 
the  last,  problematic  category.  ‘The  tone  of  the  novel’,  Okpewho  accurately 
observes,  ‘is  nasty  and  for  the  most  part  downright  intemperate.’  It  is  a  ‘racial 
epic’.  Instead  of  accepting  the  communal  narrative  voice  as  self-evidently 
traditionally  African,  Armah  is  ambitiously  attempting  to  free  his  narrative 
from  the  corruptions  of  rhetoric  which  mar  the  tradition  as  it  is  at  present 
preserved.  Armah’s  attitude  to  traditional  oral  technique  is,  according  to 
Okpewho,  ‘essentially  one  of  a  combination  of  respect  and  irreverence’.  He 
sternly  denies  himself  the  rhetorical  indulgence  of  the  traditional  ‘griot’  in 
order  to  give  his  work  a  mythical  tone  and  permanence  deeper  than  the  suspect 
mythopoeios  of  technical  artifice. 

Curtis  A.  Keim  and  Karen  R.  Keim  in  ‘Literary  Creativity  in  Anglophone 
Cameroon’  (RAL)  give  an  entertaining  account  of  the  Cameroonian  literary 
scene  centred  on  a  recent  (sometimes  heated  and  personal)  debate  in  local 
periodicals  and  newspapers  about  the  causes  of  the  paucity  of  good  writing  in 
English  there.  Mbeye  Baboucar  Cham’s  ‘Film  Production  in  West  Africa: 
1 979-1 98 1  ’  (PA )  reviews  recent  film-making  and  discusses  the  reasons  for  the 
low  priority  given  to  this  ‘extremely  powerful  and  effective  medium  of  socio¬ 
political  analysis’  in  Anglophone  West  Africa. 

(c)  East  Africa 

David  Cook’s  and  Michael  Okenimkpe’s  Ngugi  wa  Thiong’o:  An  Explora¬ 
tion  of  His  Writings 5  exemplifies,  as  the  respectful  term  ‘exploration’  suggests, 
the  appreciative-explicatory  approach  so  often  adopted  by  commentators 
towards  this  author.  It  seems  inevitable  that  admiration  for  Ngugi’s  courage¬ 
ous  and  principled  stand  against  the  neocolonial  establishment  within  Kenya, 
together  with  the  absence  of  any  serious  East  African  literary  rivals,  must  for  a 
long  time  inhibit  any  balanced  assessment  of  the  quality  of  his  writing.  Cook’s 
and  Okenimkpe’s  book  begins  with  a  useful  account  of  Ngugi’s  career  and  the 
following  chapters  paraphrase  his  works  in  turn,  explaining  their  message  or 
(more  rarely)  analysing  their  theme.  There  is  a  lengthy  chapter  on  style  which 
accurately  describes  Ngugi’s  characteristic  short  sentences  and  his  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  more  varied  style  in  his  later  work.  The  authors’  claims  for  this  style 

5  Ngugi  wa  Thiong’o:  An  Exploration  of  His  Writings,  by  David  Cook  and  Michael 
Okenimkpe.  Heinemann.  pp.  250.  £4.95. 
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however  will  not  convince  all  readers.  Using  two  intensifiers  they  insist 
that  ‘His  structures  are  very  varied  and  highly  concentrated.’  ‘His  diction  is  at 
once  spontaneous  and  exact.’  Flatly  contradicting  the  verdict  of  many  literary 
critics  they  contend  that  ‘nothing  is  over-simplified’,  and  compare  his  style 
with  that  of  Blake.  All  this  is  said  of  a  novelist  who  can  produce  such  writing  as 
this: 

Then  they  started  slowly,  almost  uncertainly,  groping  towards  one 
another,  gradually  working  together  in  rhythmic  search  for  a  lost  king¬ 
dom,  for  a  lost  innocence  and  hope,  exploring  deeper  and  deeper,  his 
whole  body  aflame  and  tight  with  painful  desire  or  of  belonging  [sic]. 
And  she  clung  to  him,  she  too  desiring  the  memories  washed  away  in  the 
deluge  of  a  new  beginning,  and  he  now  felt  this  power  in  him,  power  to 
heal,  power  over  death,  power,  power  . . .  and  suddenly  it  was  she  who 
carried  him  high  on  ocean  waves  of  new  horizons  and  possibilities  in  a 
single  moment  of  lightning  illumination,  oh  the  power  of  united  flesh, 
before  exploding  and  swooning  into  darkness  and  sleep  without  words. 

They  woke  up  in  the  morning,  dew  on  their  hair,  dew  on  their  clothes, 
dew  on  the  grass,  dew  on  the  hill  and  the  plains,  with  the  earth  aglow  with 
a  mellowing  amber  light  before  sunrise. 

It  says  little  for  Cook’s  and  Okenimkpe’s  powers  of  discrimination  that  they 
praise  this  mechanical  string  of  cliches  as  showing  a  ‘Lawrentian  intensity’. 

B.  W.  Last’s  ‘Ngugi  and  Soyinka:  An  Ideological  Contrast’  ( WLWE ) 
stresses  the  different  cultures  and  histories  of  the  different  regions  of  Africa,  and 
the  consequently  different  literatures  which  arise  from  them.  Because  of  the 
particular  political  history  of  Kenya,  with  its  prolonged  independence  struggle, 
Ngugi’s  plays  tend  to  articulate  clear  political  messages  relevant  to  a  particular 
situation.  This  Time  Tomorrow,  Last  argues,  ‘is  often  crude  in  expression  and 
even  over  simple  in  attitude’,  but  it  is  nevertheless  still  effective  ‘as  an  influen¬ 
tial  vehicle  by  which  political  consciousness  may  be  aroused’.  The  Trial  of 
Dedan  Kimathi  is  in  Last’s  view  superior  to  the  earlier  work,  but  is  similarly 
limited.  ‘The  pattern  is  typical  of  Ngugi:  set  up  a  situation  in  which  political 
slogans  may  be  used  to  initiate  an  emotional  response  in  the  spectator.  The 
words  “property”,  “foreign”  and  “exploiter”  in  contrast  to  “the  people”  occur 
over  and  over  again  in  Ngugi’s  plays  and  establish  a  base  from  which  the 
foreigners  and  the  exploiters  may  be  attacked.’  Soyinka,  according  to  Last,  is 
quite  different,  as  the  different,  more  intricate,  political  history  of  Nigeria 
might  lead  one  to  expect.  In  Death  and  the  King’s  Horseman  politics  are 
incidental  and  the  theme  universal. 

Florence  Stratton  in  ‘Narrative  Method  in  the  Novels  of  Ngugi’  (ALT  13) 
analyses  Ngugi's  use  of  the  generalizing  ‘you’  and  ‘we’,  and  then  goes  on  to 
treat  the  various  narrative  voices  which  give  complexity  to  the  later  works. 
Stratton  feels  that  the  authorial  intrusions  in  Petals  of  Blood,  lengthy  though 
they  are,  are  not  objectionable  because  they  are  appropriate  to  the  epic 
manner  of  the  novel;  they  help  to  distance  the  action  and  there  are  balancing 
alternative  viewpoints  within  the  narrative.  Eileen  Johnson’s  ‘Heroism  in  A 
Grain  of  Wheat ’  (ALT  13)  takes  a  much  narrower  theme,  arguing  that  Mugo  is 
just  as  much  a  hero  in  his  way  as  the  more  obviously  heroic  Kihika.  Chimalum 
Nwankwo’s  ‘Uhuru  Sasa!  Freedom  Now!’  (Kunapipi)  is  an  extremely  short 
and  ungrammatical  appreciation  of  I  Will  Marry  When  I  Want. 
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In  an  ‘Interview  and  Statement’  in  Kunapipi ,  Ngugi  himself  gives  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  account  of  the  production  of  his  musical  in  Gikuyu,  Maita  Njugira,  which 
relied  on  the  improvisations  of  peasant  performers  and  was  banned  from  the 
Kenya  National  Theatre  on  the  eve  of  opening  after  a  highly  successful  series 
of  open  rehearsals.  The  superb  photograph  which  accompanies  this  interview, 
of  a  modem  Kenyan  police  officer  in  a  version  of  the  old  colonial  garb,  speaks 
volumes  about  the  current  situation.  In  an  ‘Interview  with  Micere  Githae- 
Mugo’  ( WLWE )  Ngugi's  co-author  gives  a  personal  account  of  her  develop¬ 
ment  and  opinions.  Like  Ngugi  she  deliberately  changed  her  name  -  from 
Madeleine,  given  her  by  a  French  missionary.  She  talks  of  the  resentments  of  a 
child  ‘drilled’  in  the  foreign  literature  of  Charles  Dickens  and  Jane  Austen,  and 
describes  her  humiliating  position  as  the  first  African  to  be  allowed  into  a  white 
school  in  1961. 

Elizabeth  Knight  introduces  the  work  of  the  most  prominent  member  of  the 
second  generation  of  East  African  writers  in  English  in  ‘Mirror  of  Reality:  The 
Novels  of  Meja  Mwangi’  {ALT  13).  Knight  argues  that  Mwangi  moves  beyond 
the  stereotype  and  simplification  of  Taste  of  Death  and  develops  in  Carcase  for 
Hounds  a  more  complex  narrative,  with  varied  viewpoints  and  a  characteristic 
portrayal  of  emotion  through  the  description  of  landscape.  In  Kill  Me  Quick 
and  Going  Down  River  Road  Mwangi  depicts  the  modern  urban  African 
environment  without  the  strident  ‘commitment’  often  urged  on  the  African 
writer.  ‘No  other  writer  in  East  Africa’,  Knight  says,  ‘has  so  feelingly  and 
accurately  depicted  the  real  life  of  Nairobi’s  inhabitants,  the  transient  workers, 
the  down-and-outs  and  the  underworld  behind  the  gleaming,  modern  facade.’ 
In  ‘The  New  David  Maillu’  ( Kunapipi )  Bemth  Lindfors  surveys  the  work  of  a 
pioneer  in  the  publishing  of  raunchy  pornography  and  ‘pop’  philosophy  in 
Kenya  in  the  mid  1970s.  In  1978  Maillu’s  publishing  house  became  bankrupt 
but  in  the  early  1980s  he  has  begun  a  new  career  publishing  less  sexually 
explicit  works  and  science  fiction,  both  under  his  own  imprint  and  in  Macmil¬ 
lan’s  Pacesetters  series.  Lindfors’s  contention  that  Maillu  ‘has  extended  the 
frontiers  of  [East  African]  literature  further  than  any  other  single  writer’  can 
be  true  only  in  the  most  superficial  sense.  And  amid  all  the  ideological  and 
cultural  problems  of  African  literature,  reflected  so  urgently  in  other  writers 
and  critics,  it  is  mildly  disquieting  to  find  a  critic  of  the  stature  of  Lindfors,  in 
this  essay  as  elsewhere,  genially  touring  the  third-rate  and  the  peripheral  in  a 
relaxed  quest  for  subliterary  diversion. 

Two  essays  on  Ugandan  authors  have  appeared.  Elizabeth  Knight’s  ‘Taban 
lo  Liyong’s  Narrative  Art’  {ALT  12)  is  a  most  useful  introduction  to  the  short 
stories  of  Fixions  and  The  Uniformed  Man.  Taban,  she  argues,  cannot  resist 
drawing  morals  at  any  opportunity  (he  sees  literary  works  as  ‘clothes-lines  for 
displaying  values’).  His  stories  range  from  folk-tales  in  a  simple  style  to 
complex  modem  stories,  with  many  mixtures  in  between.  Knight  analyses  the 
narrative  devices  which  Taban  borrows  from  oral  literature,  such  as  pun, 
word-play,  and  dialect,  and  then  moves  on  to  the  blending  of  comedy  and 
horror  in  some  of  his  works.  Similarly  informative  is  Andrew  Horn’s  introduc¬ 
tion  to  an  even  more  controversial  Ugandan  misfit  in  ‘Individualism  and 
Community  in  the  Theatre  of  Serumaga’  {ALT  12).  After  the  fall  of  the  Lule 
government  in  which  he  served  as  Minister  of  Commerce  Serumaga  founded 
the  right-wing  ‘Uganda  Nationalist  Organization’  and  died,  in  mysterious 
circumstances  in  1980.  A  strong  Baganda  royalist,  he  resolutely  ignored  the 
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fashionable  ‘African  communalism’,  feeling  that  ‘community  can  only  be 
destructive  of  the  individual’.  His  solipsistic,  romantic,  modernist  conserva¬ 
tism  is  a  strange  amalgam  to  have  been  formed  in  East  Africa.  But  although 
Horn  admits  that  all  of  Serumaga’s  works  are  more  or  less  callow  and  un¬ 
achieved,  he  argues  that  his  originality  and  talent  were  undeniable. 


(d)  Southern  Africa 

The  books  and  articles  covered  in  this  section  are  inevitably  more  miscel¬ 
laneous  than  those  in  the  others  for  obvious  historical  and  political  reasons. 
Rather  than  imposing  an  apartheid  division  between  the  literatures  of  blacks 
and  non-blacks,  I  will  treat  the  material  more  or  less  chronologically  (by 
subject),  beginning  with  South  Africa  and  moving  on  to  Botswana  and 
Rhodesia/Zimbabwe. 

Landeg  White’s  ‘Power  and  the  Praise  Poem’  ( JSAS),  though  not  concerned 
primarily  with  literature  in  English,  provides  some  useful  background  concern¬ 
ing  oral  literature  in  Zulu,  Sotho,  and  Tswana.  The  burden  of  his  argument  is 
that  historical  development  in  precolonial  Africa  was  as  dynamic  and  complex 
as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  not  the  unitary,  slow-moving,  almost  static  thing 
implied  by  Achebe  (among  others).  A  detailed  analysis  of  developments  which 
can  be  documented  in  the  techniques  and  subject-matter  of  oral  praise  poems 
in  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  is  used  to  support  his  argument. 

A  welcome  addition  to  available  texts  of  early  South  African  literature  is  the 
reprint  of  Dreams 6  by  Olive  Schreiner.  These  diagrammatic  vignettes  express 
the  Victorian  virtues  of  Duty,  Self-Improvement,  Self-Sacrifice,  etc.,  in  their 
sternest  guise,  and  the  allegorical  form,  intended  to  raise  them  to  universality 
now  merely  brings  out  their  quality  of  ideology,  of  faith.  It  is  Schreiner’s  raw 
colonial  candour  which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  originality  of  these  works 
in  breaking  through  some  metropolitan  inhibitions,  particularly  on  the  woman 
question  and  religion.  Dated  and  weird  though  they  are,  these  little  works  still 
have  the  power  to  move.  The  re-issue  of  From  Man  to  Man7,  the  novel  on 
which  Schreiner  worked  for  most  of  her  literary  career,  is  prefaced  by  a  short 
introduction  by  Paul  Foot  advising  the  reader  not  to  lose  patience  with  the  long 
didactic  speeches  of  the  novel  since  they  are  essential  to  its  meaning.  This 
turgid  and  passionate  monster  of  a  book  well  illustrates  Roy  Campbell’s 
remark  on  Schreiner,  that  ‘she  makes  all  other  South  African  writers  seem  a 
little  tame  because  she  feels,  gets  angry  and  throws  her  weight  about’.  The 
novel  includes  passages  of  great  delicacy  too;  the  first  chapter  is  a  breathtak- 
ingly  assured  evocation  of  the  atmosphere  of  childhood. 

T.  O.  Ranger’s  ‘Literature  and  Political  Economy:  Arthur  Shearly  Cripps 
and  the  Makoni  Labour  Crisis  of  1911’  (JSAS)  is  a  meticulous  and  scholarly 
essay  on  the  relation  between  subhterature  and  its  socio-economic  context. 
Ranger  describes  the  moves  by  white  owner-producers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  to  drive  black  farmers  off  their  land  and  into  forced  labour,  since 
efficient  black  producers  were  competing  too  successfully  for  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  rapidly  expanding  economy.  Cripps’s  melodramatic  treatment 
of  the  forced-labour  scandal  of  1911  in  his  novel  Bay  Tree  Country  (1913) 


6  Dreams,  by  Olive  Schreiner.  Wildwood,  pp.  182.  £2.95. 

£3  9  mm  M ^  t0  ^ an ’  ^  01've  Schreiner,  intro,  by  Paul  Foot.  Virago,  pp.  xvii  +  507. 
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shows  all  the  humane  liberal  goodwill  which  is  so  familiar  a  strand  in  recent 
South  African  history.  But  it  shows  also  the  equally  familiar  distortions  of 
liberalism.  African  peasant  agriculture  is,  Ranger  points  out,  scarcely  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  novel,  and  the  important  role  played  in  the  actual  events  by  the 
black  Anglican  teachers  of  the  Chikudu  Reserve  is  played  down  in  Cripps’s 
fictionalized  version.  Stephen  Gray  also  treats  a  subliterary  topic  in  an 
illuminating  way  in  ‘The  Comic  Theatre  of  Stephen  Black  in  South  Africa’ 
(Kunapipi).  Gray  summarizes  Black’s  career  as  South  Africa’s  only  successful 
actor-manager,  and  illustrates  the  way  he  manipulated  language  differences 
and  racial  stereotypes  in  his  plays.  In  1981  Gray  revived  Black’s  Helena’s  Hope 
Ltd.  (last  performed  in  1 929)  in  the  University  of  Witwatersrand.  Black’s  play 
revealed  to  its  student  performers  a  ‘liberal  humanist  tradition’  lost  in  South 
Africa  since  the  systematic  imposition  of  apartheid  with  the  extreme  touchi¬ 
ness  and  solemnity  on  matters  of  race  which  it  fosters.  Gray  describes  how 
Black’s  use  of  racial  motifs  for  humorous  effect  acted  as  a  release  mechanism 
for  both  actors  and  audience. 

The  most  important  publishing  event  of  1982  in  terms  of  the  earlier  white 
writers  of  South  Africa  was  the  appearance  of  Peter  Alexander’s  impressive 
and  thorough  Roy  Campbell:  A  Critical  Biography 8.  This  will  certainly  become 
the  standard  introduction  to  the  poet  and  his  work  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
That  most  of  Alexander’s  notes  refer  to  unpublished  letters  shows  how  necess¬ 
ary  this  book  was.  His  sober  approach  is  ideally  suited  to  the  task  of  rescuing 
Campbell  from  the  mass  of  prejudice  and  half-truth  which  he  generated  about 
himself  and  which  still  surrounds  his  work.  Campbell’s  failure  to  attain  literary 
respectability  either  in  South  Africa  or  in  Britain  is,  as  Alexander’s  account 
makes  clear,  a  lesson  in  provincialisms.  It  is  not  simply  his  loud-mouthed 
tactlessness,  his  affectation  of  machismo,  his  unfashionable  romanticism  and 
liking  for  strict  verse  forms,  which  are  responsible  for  the  neglect  of  his  work. 
His  greatest  misfortune  was  to  have  left  South  Africa  for  England  at  precisely 
the  point  when  the  English  literary  scene  was  lapsing  into  a  provincialism  as 
destructive  in  its  way  as  that  which  he  had  escaped.  In  South  Africa  he  was  the 
effete  artist;  in  Bloomsbury  he  was  the  wild  colonial  ‘Zulu’.  He  was  unable 
fully  to  escape  the  necessity  of  acting  up  to  one  or  other  of  these  roles. 
Alexander’s  treatment  of  Campbell’s  African  period  lacks  something  of  the 
imaginative  fulness  of  his  later  chapters,  but  this  is  perhaps  not  his  fault.  This 
part  of  Campbell’s  work  must  suffer  for  the  foreseeable  future  (like  that  of  his 
fellow  editor  on  Voorslag,  William  Plomer)  from  its  stranded  position,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  full-blooded  liberal-humanist  South  African  literary  tradition 
which  was  strangled  at  birth.  Alexander’s  closeness  to  his  subject  and  un¬ 
willingness  to  criticize  too  harshly,  even  when  perhaps  he  should,  are  no  great 
faults  in  a  biographer. 

‘Arthur  Nortje’s  Microscopic  Eye  and  Literal  Imagination’  by  G.  M. 
Nkondo  ( ACLALSB )  gives  a  sensitive  account  of  a  poet  who,  he  argues,  lacks 
the  faith  of  a  Campbell  or  a  Brutus,  and  so  turns  inward.  Nkondo  detects  an 
ultimate  allegiance  to  ‘aesthetic  and  spiritual  harmony’  behind  the  hysteria  and 
excess  of  his  poems,  and  compares  Nortje  with  Sylvia  Plath  as  a  confessional 
poet. 


8  Roy  Campbell:  A  Critical  Biography,  by  Peter  Alexander,  OUP.  pp.  x  +  277, 
£12.50. 
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Also  of  primary  importance  is  the  new  edition  of  Lewis  Nkosi’s  Home  and 
Exile9,  which  includes  all  the  essays  of  the  1965  edition  (unaltered)  together 
with  some  essays  published  since.  As  Nkosi  makes  the  point  in  his  introduction 
that  the  new  essays  show  ‘an  evolution  in  thinking’,  it  is  a  pity  that  their  dates 
and  the  order  of  their  composition  are  not  easily  ascertainable  by  the  reader. 
Nkosi’s  keen,  urbane  intelligence  and  his  verbal  precision  make  him  the  most 
persuasive  of  South  African  literary  critics.  The  essays  range  from  racy  descrip¬ 
tions  of  his  introduction  to  Drum  magazine  in  the  1950s  through  searching 
criticism  of  South  African  writers  to  travel  pieces  on  Paris  or  New  York’s 
Harlem  district.  The  best  essays  still  remain  those  written  early  on  South 
African  subjects.  In  one  of  them  he  talks  of  his  fascination  with  English  words 
‘clicking  like  coins  in  the  pockets  of  my  mind’,  as  he  walks  the  streets  of 
Johannesburg,  and  relates  how  in  the  1950s  the  rhetoric  of  ‘Unhand  me, 
rogues’  could  actually  drive  off  thugs  bent  on  mugging.  His  social  and  literary 
criticism  of  his  native  land  is  always  sharp  and  trenchant.  ‘For  a  black  in  South 
Africa  it  is  almost  illegal  to  live’,  he  remarks.  And  his  judgement  on  Nadine 
Gordimer  illustrates  his  scrupulous  exactitude  of  perception:  ‘True,  she  has 
shown  no  special  ability  to  penetrate  African  character;  but  she  is  the  only 
white  South  African  writer  I  know  of  who  demonstrates  (with  a  malicious 
intelligence)  that  the  white  man’s  incoherence  about  the  black  man  eventually 
renders  him  incoherent  about  himself.’  In  one  way  Nkosi’s  perception  of  things 
has  a  peculiarly  dated  ring  to  it.  In  an  otherwise  classic  essay  on  black  culture, 
‘A  Question  of  Identity’,  he  expresses  the  wish  that  African  poetry  should  be 
sustained  by  ‘a  virile,  masculine  sensibility’  rather  than  the  ‘jejune’  decadence 
of  T.  S.  Eliot.  In  other  essays  he  identifies  foreign  cities  with  women,  saying 
that  one  of  the  delights  of  living  in  London  is  ‘the  astonishing  diversity  and 
undiminishing  pleasure  of  the  English  woman’.  Such  innocent  sexism  would 
scarcely  be  possible  in  a  younger  writer. 

In  ‘Theatre,  Repression  and  the  Working  Class  in  South  Africa’  ( Kunapipi ) 
Keyan  G.  Tomaselli  draws  attention  to  the  flourishing  street  theatre  of  South 
Africa.  As  he  remarks  ‘this  type  of  theatre  thrives  under  political  despotism’. 
While  members  of  the  elite  are  attending  a  conference  entitled  ‘All  the  World’s 
a  Computerized  Stage’  in  the  Institute  of  Theatre  Technology  (whites  only)  the 
people  are  expressing  their  concerns  outside  in  spontaneous  drama,  not  set 
artificially  apart  from  life.  Contemptuous  of  technology  as  Tomaselli  is,  it 
seems  strange  that  he  should  describe  Third  World  theatre  as  ‘an  information 
processing  centre  .  Cecil  Abrahams  in  ‘The  Context  of  Aesthetics  in  South 
Africa’  ( ACLALSB )  takes  a  similar  position,  arguing  that  aesthetics  as  usually 
understood  in  South  Africa  express  the  ideology  of  the  oppressor  minority. 
Even  Nkosi  with  his  lament  over  the  lack  of  quality  in  South  African  writing 
succumbs  to  this  elitism.  But,  Abrahams  argues,  there  is  a  different,  communal 
aesthetic  by  whose  standards  South  Africa  is  not  deficient.  ‘Aesthetics  then,  is 
everything  that  the  oppressed  in  South  Africa  is  involved  in  from  cradle  to  the 
grave.’  Two  works  by  Alex  La  Guma  are  analysed  to  show  that  commitment  of 
this  kind  need  not  reduce  art  to  mere  propaganda. 

In  ‘Tradition  and  Revolt  in  South  African  Fiction:  the  Novels  of  Andre 
Brink,  Nadine  Gordimer  and  J.  M.  Coetzee’  (JSAS)  Paul  Rich  ambitiously 

9  Home  and  Exile  and  Other  Selections,  by  Lewis  Nkosi.  Longman  (1983') 
pp.  xi  +  164.  £4.50. 
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relates  the  socio-economic  development  of  South  Africa  to  its  fiction.  His  most 
interesting  focus  is  the  eighteenth-century  pastoral  myth  evolved  in  Europe 
through  a  complex  interaction  between  the  land-owning  aristocracy  and  new 
urban  capitalism.  A  crude  descendant  of  this  myth  was  imported  into  South 
Africa  withH.  Rider  Haggard  and  John  Buchan,  and  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  a 
rising  new  South  African  business  class  took  it  over.  Mehring  in  Gordimer’s 
The  Conservationist  for  example  has  his  week-end  holiday  farm.  Brink’s 
Rumours  of  Rain  Rich  finds  melodramatic  but  Coetzee’s  In  the  Heart  of  the 
Country  he  considers  a  ‘breakthrough’  -  a  deliberate  antipastoral,  though  still 
limited  by  its  privileged  white  modernist/post-modernist  perspective.  Coet- 
zee  s  modernism  also  concerns  Michael  Vaughan  in  ‘Literature  and  Politics: 
Currents  in  South  African  Writing  in  the  Seventies’  ( JSAS ),  in  which  it  is 
contrasted  with  Mtutuzeli  Matshoba’s  ‘populist  realism’.  The  ‘aesthetics  of 
liberalism’  are,  according  to  Vaughan,  on  the  wane  in  South  Africa  for  obvious 
reasons.  Coetzee  breaks  with  liberalism  in  his  rejection  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  individual  and  his  determinist  conception  of  modes  of  consciousness.  His 
novels  are  all  monologues  in  which  the  individual  remains  circumscribed  by 
circumstance.  Coetzee  cannot  be  a  ‘protest  writer’  since  he  accepts  that  racial 
domination  is  normal  in  Western  civilization  and  not  an  aberration.  Vaughan’s 
treatment  of  Matshoba  is  not  so  convincing.  He  sees  him  as  introducing  a 
collective  element  into  liberal  realism  and  so  undermining  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  individual  consciousness. 

Two  other  critics  share  Vaughan’s  interest  in  the  relation  of  the  collective  to 
the  individual  consciousness.  In  ‘Bessie  Head’s  A  Question  of  Power : 
Romance  or  Rhetoric’  ( ACLALSB )  Joanne  Chase  criticizes  this  ‘intense, 
puzzling  and  imperfect  work’  for  its  insecure  characterization  and  its  unvarying 
intensity  of  tone.  Chase  nevertheless  considers  that  its  concentration  on  the 
inner  vision  rather  than  external  reality  makes  it  a  ‘breakthrough’  in  African 
literature.  In  ‘Nadine  Gordimer’s  A  Guest  of  Honour:  A  Failure  to  Under¬ 
stand  Zambian  Society’  (JSAS)  Jan  Kees  van  Donge  argues  that  the  real 
inconsequentiality  and  muddle  of  Zambia  are  artificially  regularized  in 
Gordimer’s  fictionalized  version  into  the  familiar  categories  of  class  struggle 
and  explicit  ideological  conflict. 

Norman  C.  Jones  supplies  a  straightforward  introduction  to  the  clash 
between  tradition  and  modernity  in  novels  by  Samkange,  Mungoshi,  Lessing, 
and  Gordimer  in  ‘Acculturation  and  Character  Portrayal  in  Southern  African 
Novels’  (ALT  13).  In  an  interview  in  Kunapipi  Doris  Lessing  discusses  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  individual  conscience  and  the  collective,  arguing,  as  one 
might  expect,  against  the  submerging  of  the  individual.  She  surveys  her  own 
strange  provincial  upbringing  and  comments  that  she  now  finds  The  Grass  Is 
Singing  oversimplified  because  of  the  inevitable  lack  of  knowledge  of  blacks 
which  it  displays.  One  of  the  essays  in  a  special  section  in  WLWE  devoted  to 
Lessing  concerns  itself  with  a  specifically  African  topic.  Eileen  Manion’s  ‘  “Not 
About  the  Colour  Problem”:  Doris  Lessing’s  Portrayal  of  the  Colonial  Order’ 
argues  that,  unlike  Nadine  Gordimer  who  is  continually  attempting  to  trans¬ 
cend  South  African  limitations  in  the  relationships  which  she  treats  in  her 
novels,  Doris  Lessing  creates  a  world  where  interracial  relationships  ‘seem 
almost  impossible,  except  in  very  restricted  circumstances’.  Manion  concludes 
with  analyses  of  three  short  stories:  ‘A  Home  for  the  Highland  Cattle’,  ‘The 
Old  Chief  Mshlanga’,  and  ‘The  Ant  Heap’. 
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‘New  Writing  from  Zimbabwe:  Dambudzo  Marechera’s  The  House  of 
Hunger ’  by  Mbulelo  Mzamane  ( ALT  13)  places  Marechera’s  despair  and 
cynicism  in  the  context  of  the  political  situation  during  Ian  Smith’s  last  days  of 
power.  Marechera’s  strength,  according  to  Mzamane,  is  that  he  internalizes 
what  would  otherwise  be  simple  socio-political  commentary,  making  it  into  art. 

Finally  David  Maughan-Brown’s  ‘Myths  on  the  March:  The  Kenyan  and 
Zimbabwean  Liberation  Struggles  in  Colonial  Fiction’  ( JSAS )  delivers  a  valu¬ 
able  reminder  that  white  African  literature  is  not  solely  the  province  of  liberals 
and  ex-liberals.  The  novels  which  are  actually  most  popular  with  white  readers, 
both  inside  Africa  and  outside,  show  that  white  racist  mythology  has  remained 
unchanged  since  the  colonial  period  and  still  systematically  distorts  the  real 
socio-politics  of  the  situation.  Maughan-Brown’s  quotations,  from  the  enor¬ 
mously  successful  Wilbur  Smith  in  particular,  turn  the  stomach,  and  give  a 
depressing  insight  into  the  sort  of  poisonous  drivel  which  is  accepted  by  most 
whites  in  the  Western  world  as  African  reality.  In  these  best-selling  works  the 
lazy,  drunken,  sex-crazed,  blood-lusting  African  (directed  in  his  primitive 
ignorance  by  sinister  ‘foreign  interests’)  can  only  be  held  at  bay  by  dedicated, 
and  luridly  satisfying,  bloodletting  on  the  part  of  whites.  Maughan-Brown’s 
essay  is  marred  by  jargon  (the  word  ‘interpellation’  is  overworked)  and  his 
hard-left  viewpoint  leads  him  to  make  no  distinction  between  the  liberal  racism 
of  Elspeth  Huxley  or  Laurens  van  der  Post  and  the  viciousness  of  Wilbur 
Smith.  But  it  is  a  most  valuable  essay  nevertheless. 


2.  The  Caribbean 

(a)  General 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  growing  body  of  literature  from  the 
English-speaking  Caribbean  has  begun  to  be  catalogued  and  ordered  in  the 
form  of  bibliographical  aids.  A  useful  annual  primary  and  secondary  bibliog¬ 
raphy  is  published  by  JCL  -  which  also  carries  important  information  on 
bibliographies  published  locally  in  the  various  islands,  as  well  as  data  on 
Caribbean  journals.  Kunapipi  includes  a  cumulative  index  with  an  annual 
survey  of  critical  and  creative  works  in  ‘The  Year  That  Was’.  Three  other 
useful  research  tools  should  be  mentioned.  Caribbean  Writers:  A  Bio- 
Bibliographical- Critical  Encyclopedia 10  is  an  informative  compendium  on 
2000  writers  from  the  Caribbean  (this  includes  non-English-speaking 
countries);  the  section  dealing  with  literature  in  English  covers  major  literary 
figures  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  onwards.  Similarly,  Michael  Hughes 
has  adopted  a  biocritical  approach  in  his  A  Companion  to  West  Indian  Litera¬ 
ture11.  Less  ambitious  in  his  scope  than  the  editors  of  the  previously  mentioned 
work,  Hughes  has  produced  a  valuable  and  more  penetrating  source-book.  He 
details  both  primary  and  secondary  materials  as  well  as  surveys  the  important 
literary  magazines  of  the  area.  Jeanette  B.  Allis,  in  West  Indian  Literature:  An 

10  Caribbean  Writers:  A  Bio-Bibliographical-Critical  Encyclopedia,  ed.  by  D.  E. 
Herdeck,  M.  A.  Lubin,  J.  Figueroa,  D.  A.  Figueroa,  J.  A.  Almanzar,  M.  Laniak- 
Herdeck.  TCP  (1979).  pp.  xiv  +  943.  $70. 

11 A  Companion  to  West  Indian  Literature,  by  Michael  Hughes.  Collins  (1979). 
pp.  135.  pb  £4.95. 
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Index  of  Criticism,  1 930—75 12  aims  at  the  first  comprehensive  record  of  criti¬ 
cism  during  the  period  in  which  West  Indian  literature  developed  and  gained 
international  recognition.  Although  there  are  some  questionable  entries,  the 
index  is  an  invaluable  research  tool  and  provides  a  perspective  on  the  history  of 
Caribbean  criticism.  In  ‘A  Checklist  of  Theses  and  Dissertations  in  English  on 
Caribbean  Literature’,  S.  B.  Bandara  shows  the  variety  of  research  undertaken 
in  this  field  ( WLWE ,  1981). 

S.  R.  Cudjoe’s  Resistance  and  Caribbean  Literature 13  focuses  from  a  Marxist 
viewpoint  on  the  development  of  Caribbean  literature.  Cudjoe’s  assumption  is 
that  the  literary  imaginations  of  major  Caribbean  writers  have  been  shaped  by 
a  historical  and  political  background  of  enslavement  and  colonization;  the 
significant  literature  of  the  area  therefore  reveals  an  artistic  expression  of 
resistance  to  such  oppression.  Cudjoe  identifies  his  approach  as  ‘holistic’  and 
does  not  include  those  writers  who  fail  in  his  opinion  to  form  part  of  this 
tradition  of  resistance.  Certain  crucial  figures  -  for  example,  John  Hearne, 
Derek  Walcott,  V.  S.  Naipaul-  are  not  discussed  in  any  detail.  Cudjoe  draws 
on  material  from  the  French,  Spanish,  and  English-speaking  Caribbean,  and 
provides  a  worth-while  historical  survey,  but  despite  the  all-embracing  Litera¬ 
ture  of  his  title  spends  very  much  more  time  on  the  novel  than  on  either  poetry 
or  drama. 

In  Dark  Ancestor:  The  Literature  of  the  Black  Man  in  the  Caribbean 14,  O.  R, 
Dathome  attempts  to  isolate  a  common  African  heritage  in  the  oral  and 
written  literature  of  the  English,  Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese  Caribbean. 
Dathorne  argues  that  out  of  the  syncretism  of  African  elements  and  European 
traditions  a  specifically  Caribbean  identity  may  be  seen  to  be  emerging. 
Dathorne’s  desire  to  provide  definitions  which  hold  good  for  the  literatures  of 
all  areas  and  all  languages  of  the  Caribbean  produces  generalizations  which 
occasionally  seem  very  shaky  indeed.  But  fundamentally  important  and  con¬ 
vincing  points  do  emerge.  Not  least  of  these  is  that  whatever  the  principal 
European  literary  tradition  involved,  the  emergent  identities  of  the  Caribbean 
region  have  necessitated  literary  languages  adjusted  ‘to  suit  new  experiences 
that  had  never  been  part  of  European  culture’. 

In  terms  of  range,  John  Figueroa’s  edition  of  African  and  Caribbean  Writing 
in  English 15  is  more  stimulating.  The  editor’s  purpose  is  to  illustrate  the 
common  historical  and  political  background  of  Third  World  writers  through 
the  presentation  of  consciousness  in  imaginative  writing  rather  than  through 
theoretical  discussion.  The  prose  pieces  from  the  Caribbean  are  diverse  and 
the  work  of  West  Indians  currently  living  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  also 
included.  The  poetry  section  both  presents  the  work  of  established  writers  such 
as  Louise  Bennett  and  Derek  Walcott  while  introducing  the  reader  to  pre¬ 
viously  unpublished  women  poets.  The  editor  provokes  explicit  comparison 
and  contrast  between  writings  from  the  Caribbean  and  from  Africa  by  the  use 

12  West  Indian  Literature:  An  Index  of  Criticism,  1930-73 ,  by  Jeanette  B.  Allis.  Hall 
(1981).  pp.  xxxvii  +  353.  £20. 

13  Resistance  and  Caribbean  Literature,  by  S.  R.  Cudjoe.  OhioU  (1980).  pp.  xii  +  319. 
hb  £17,  pb  £7.95. 

14  Dark  Ancestor:  The  Literature  of  the  Black  Man  in  the  Caribbean,  by  O.  R. 
Dathorne.  LSU.  pp.  288.  £17. 

15  An  Anthology  of  African  and  Caribbean  Writing  in  English,  ed.  by  John  Figueroa. 
Heinemann.  pp.  xix  +  297 .  pb  £5.95. 
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of  a  system  of  annotation.  To  the  uninitiated  the  anthology  will  be  enlighten¬ 
ing,  and  to  the  scholar  refreshing. 

Kole  Omotoso  has  written  the  first  full-length  study  of  Drama  and  Theatie 
in  the  English-speaking  Caribbean16;  he  describes  how  economic  history  has 
been  the  most  ‘effective  determinant  of  the  entertainment  types  which  exist  in 
the  region’.  The  conflicting  viewpoints  of  two  established  dramatists  -  Errol 
Hill  and  Derek  Walcott  -  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  oral 
traditions  dating  back  to  the  days  before  emancipation.  Given  the  complexity 
of  the  various  factors  influencing  the  development  of  Caribbean  theatrical 
forms,  Omotoso  argues  that  contemporary  drama  is  like  a  kaleidoscope, 
where  new  colours  and  new  colour  combinations  keep  turning  up  .  Divided 
into  ten  chapters,  the  book  is  a  serious,  informative,  and  pioneering  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  drama  in  the  Caribbean  today;  it  also  has  a  useful 
bibliography  of  the  growing  number  of  plays  available. 

John  Wickham’s  World  Without  End 17  is  in  the  main  a  highly  personal, 
impressionistic  autobiographical  record.  But  there  are  references  and  observa¬ 
tions  in  this  work  by  the  editor  of  BIM  and  Literary  Editor  of  The  Nation  (both 
seminal  Caribbean  literary  journals)  which  deserve  mention  here  as  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  literary  history  of  the  region. 

The  influence  of  the  oral  calypso  tradition  on  the  development  of  Trinida¬ 
dian  fictional  aesthetics  has  lately  been  shown  to  be  of  great  significance. 
Keith  Q.  Warner’s  perceptive  study  of  The  Trinidad  Calypso 18  demonstrates 
the  degree  to  which  an  important  imaginative  tradition  existed  in  a  non-scribal 
form  before  the  advent  of  a  ‘written  or  printed’  literature.  It  was  the  resources 
of  this  vibrant  tradition  that  ‘survived  the  ravages  of  time,  the  Middle  Passage 
and  man’s  inhumanity,  and  which  accounts  for  the  presence  in  West  Indian 
Literature  of  the  unifying  elements  of  so  much  “folk”  material’.  The  role  of  the 
calypsonian  as  observer  and  political  commentator  is  explored  and  compared 
with  contemporary  West  Indian  novelists.  Warner  illustrates  how  certain 
writers  have  been  influenced  creatively  by  the  tension  between  traditional 
forms  of  metropolitan  culture  and  the  ‘ballads’  of  the  calypso.  Chapter  6,  ‘The 
Calypso  in  Trinidad  Literature’,  includes  a  sensitive  analysis  of  the  interrela¬ 
tionship  between  the  subversive  ironic  methods  of  the  calypsonian  artist  and 
writers  such  as  V.  S.  Naipaul,  Samuel  Selvon,  and  Earl  Lovelace. 

In  ‘West  Indian  Writers  and  the  Canadian  Mosaic’  (WLWE)  Lloyd  W. 
Brown  discusses  the  question  of  cultural  cross-fertilization  from  a  different 
angle.  Brown  makes  the  point  that  Canada  has  become  for  some  writers  an 
alternative  myth,  an  ‘El  Dorado’  allowing  for  the  existence  of  a  ‘true  cultural 
mosaic’;  but  in  many  cases  (Austin  Clarke’s  novels  are  examined  in  some 
detail)  the  quality  of  life  in  Canada  does  not  conform  to  the  myth.  A  more 
limited  discussion  of  West  Indian  cultural  identity  appears  in  Pamela  C. 
Mordecai’s  ‘The  West  Indian  Male  Sensibility  in  Search  of  Itself  (WLWE): 
the  ‘preoccupation  with  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  wholeness’  in  numerous  West 


16  The  Theatrical  into  Theatre:  A  Study  of  Drama  and  Theatre  in  the  English-speaking 
Caribbean,  by  Kole  Omotoso.  NBB.  pp.  173.  hb  £9.50,  pb  £4.50. 

17  World  Without  End:  Memoirs,  by  John  Wickham.  NBB.  pp.  134.  hb  £7.50, 
pb  £3.25. 

18  The  Trinidad  Calypso:  A  Study  of  the  Calypso  as  Oral  Literature,  Keith  Q.  Warner. 
TCP.  pp.  viii  +  152.  hb  $18,  pb  $9. 
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Indian  novels  may  be  a  peculiarly  male  characteristic  determined  by  the  ‘place 
ot  woman  in  the  society  and  the  literature’. 


(b)  The  Novel 

Criticism  on  the  West  Indian  novel  continues  to  increase.  In  his  study  of  The 
West  Indian  Novel 19  Michael  Gilkes  has  made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
criticism  of  Caribbean  fiction.  Within  a  general  ‘chronological  framework’ 
Gilkes  both  offers  a  substantial  survey  of  the  background  and  context  to  the 
development  of  the  novel  as  well  as  providing  a  close  critical  analysis  of  major 
works  from  H.  G.  De  Lisser  to  Wilson  Harris.  Gilkes  suggests  that  it  was  from 
Jamaica  that  a  recognizably  West  Indian  literature  first  began  to  emerge’  but 
he  also  stresses  the  influence  of  literary  movements  in  Trinidad  in  the  1930s 
(pioneered  by  A.  Mendes  and  C.  L.  R.  James).  While  there  is  a  ‘cultural  and 
racial  schizophrenia  . . .  which  runs  like  a  leitmotiv  through  the  literature  of  the 
Caribbean’  Gilkes  shows  this  to  be  a  tension  which  is  ultimately  creative.  The 
West  Indian  novel  is  no  longer  caught  ‘between  two  “styles”,  two  competing 
cultures’;  it  has  attained  a  universal  significance  and  has  moved  well  beyond 
the  fixed  perception  of  History  as  loss,  or  as  a  dualism  of  Victor  and  Victim, 
Master  and  Slave  .  The  only  surprising  aspect  of  this  otherwise  excellent  study 
is  that  the  work  of  two  major  novelists  -  Samuel  Selvon  and  Jean  Rhys  -  is  not 
included  in  the  discussion. 

Several  articles  and  interviews  have  appeared  in  a  variety  of  international 
journals.  In  ‘Enchantment  and  Violence  in  the  Fiction  of  Michael  Anthony’ 
(WLWE)  R.  I.  Smyers  considers  whether  Anthony  has  been  able  to  make  an 
artistic  "middle  passage’  from  explorations  of  the  ‘pastoral’  and  child  con¬ 
sciousness  in  his  early  work  to  an  acceptance  of  a  ‘flawed  vision’  of  the  world  in 
his  later  novels.  In  ‘On  Writing  a  Novel’  ( JCL )  Ralph  de  Boissiere  comments 
on  the  composition  of,  and  background  to,  his  first  two  novels  Crown  Jewel  and 
Rum  and  Coca  Cola.  The  essay  provides  a  useful  backcloth  to  the  literary 
world  of  Trinidad  in  the  1930s.  In  a  review  article  in  the  same  journal,  Louis 
James  successfully  illustrates  how  Ralph  de  Boissiere’s  Crown  Jewel  has 
earned  a  ‘place  in  Caribbean  literature  as  a  work  of  historical  importance 
published  out  of  its  time’. 

A  recent  interview  between  Wilson  Harris  and  Alan  Bums  is  included  in  The 
Imagination  on  Trial20.  The  editors  take  the  title  for  their  book,  in  which  eleven 
other  contemporary  writers  discuss  the  ways  that  ideas  germinate  into  novels, 
from  one  of  Harris’s  observations:  ‘If  the  imagination  itself  is  on  trial,  then  I 
don’t  see  why  imaginative  writers  whose  life  depends  on  the  imagination 
should  not  speak  occasionally  rather  than  run  away.’  Although  it  is  not  clear 
from  the  preface  exactly  when  the  Harris  interview  took  place  (some  time  after 
1 973) ,  the  discussion  is  indicative  of  Harris’s  continuing  commitment  to  exper¬ 
imentation  with  form  and  language  in  his  writing.  The  interview  raises  the  issue 
of  the  relationship  between  an  enigmatic  physical  world  and  the  world  of  the 
symbolic  or  subconscious  in  Harris’s  novels.  Michael  J.  Abaray  has  updated 

19  The  West  Indian  Novel,  by  Michael  Gilkes.  World  Authors  Series.  Twayne  (1981) 
pp.  168.  £13.95. 

20  The  Imagination  on  Trial,  ed.  by  Alan  Burns  and  Charles  Sugnet.  A&B  pp  176 
hb  £8.95,  pb  £3.95. 
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the  record  of  Wilson  Harris  criticism  in  ‘Wilson  Harris:  A  Bibliography’  {BB, 
1981);  the  bibliography  is  a  useful  supplement  to  R.  E.  McDowell’s  Bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  Literature  from  Guyana  (1975)  and  includes  primary  and  secondary 
material. 

In  his  introduction  to  Merle  Hodge’s  Crick  Crack  Monkey  (recently  repub¬ 
lished  in  the  Heinemann  Caribbean  Writers  Series21),  Roy  Narinesingh  shows 
how  ‘child  vision  and  adult  vision  are  made  to  coalesce  at  several  points  in  the 
novel’.  The  essay  suggests  correspondences  between  the  use  of  narrative 
perspective  in  Merle  Hodge’s  book  and  other  better-known  Caribbean  novels 
of  childhood. 

Sandra  Pouchet  Paquet’s  full-length  critical  study  of  the  novels  of  George 
Lamming22  is  based  on  the  premise  that  Lamming  is  primarily  a  political  writer 
whose  subject-matter  is  the  colonial  experience.  The  ‘structure  and  organisa¬ 
tion’  of  a  colonial  society  are  intimately  related  to  the  responses  and  actions  of 
the  individual  in  Lamming’s  fictional  world  and  Pouchet  Paquet  considers  the 
extent  to  which  history  has  informed  the  development  of  Lamming’s  artistic 
vision.  Lamming’s  concern  with  the  politics  of  colonialism  -  the  desire  to 
redress  and  re-evaluate  the  balance  of  the  old  relationship  between  Caliban 
and  Prospero,  or  between  the  island  and  the  metropolis  —  has  a  ‘direct  bearing 
not  only  on  his  novels’  themes,  but  on  their  structure  and  the  particular 
fictional  elements’  employed  in  them.  Pouchet  Paquet  argues  in  her  final 
chapter  that  Lamming’s  work,  like  that  of  Wilson  Harris  and  E.  K.  Brathwaite, 
is  central  in  the  ‘shaping’  of  the  ‘destiny’  of  his  people.  In  this  first  book  to  be 
devoted  solely  to  a  discussion  of  Lamming’s  fiction,  there  is  perhaps  an 
overdependence  on  Lamming’s  own  critical  theories,  but  the  analyses  of  the 
novels  are  frequently  stimulating  and  illuminating.  Arturo  Maldonade  Diaz 
has  published  ‘George  Lamming:  A  Descriptive  Bibliography’  (JCL).  This 
supersedes  previous  research  aids  and  the  annotations  are  sufficiently  detailed 
to  act  as  a  guide  to  the  main  subject  of  the  numerous  entries 

Criticism  on  the  work  of  V.  S.  Naipaul  has  always  been  controversial  and 
extensive.  In  ‘Calypso  Allusions  in  V.  S.  Naipaul  s  Miguel  Street  ( Kunapipi , 
1981)  John  Thieme  argues  persuasively  that  this  early  novel  is  ‘unique’  in 
Naipaul’s  canon  in  that  ‘it  immerses  itself  in  the  culture  of  the  black  West 
Indian’.  Unlike  Naipaul’s  later  work,  the  novel  is  influenced  by  the  oral 
tradition  of  calypsonian  humour  and  irony.  R.  I.  Smyer’s  essay,  ‘Experience 
and  Drama  in  the  Works  of  V.  S.  Naipaul’  ( Kunapipi ,  1981),  considers  the 
satiric  vision  in  Naipaul’s  fiction  in  terms  of  a  tendency  to  present  human 
behaviour,  ‘particularly  that  of  Third  World  societies,  in  terms  associated  with 
drama’.  This  emphasis  on  ‘enforced’  role-playing  or  melodrama  creates 
deflationary  effects  and  an  atmosphere  of  ‘unreality’.  Nan  Doerksen,  writing 
on  ‘In  a  Free  State  and  Nausea'  ( WLWE ,  1981)  compares  Naipaul’s  novel  to 
the  ‘genre  of  twentieth  century  existentialist  writings’.  Naipaul’s  genius  lies  in 
his  ‘ability  to  take  an  existing  literary  genre  . . .  and  bend  it  to  his  own  peculiar 
vision’.  In  a  similar  vein,  in  ‘Vision  of  Decadence:  William  Faulkner’s 
Absalom,  Absalom!  and  V.  S.  Naipul’s  The  Mimic  Men'  ( LHY ),  H.  A.  Gowda 

21  Crick  Crack  Monkey,  by  Merle  Hodge,  intro,  by  Roy  Narinesingh.  Caribbean 
Writers  Series.  Heinemann  (1981).  pp.  xiv  +  112.  pb  £1.45. 

22  The  Novels  of  George  Lamming,  by  Sandra  Pouchet  Paquet.  Studies  in  Caribbean 
Literature.  Heinemann.  pp.  viii  +  130.  pb  £3.95. 
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wnrW  f  6  Va  Ue  °f!  comParative  literature  approach  in  assessing  these  two 
works  of  romantic  decadence’.  Unlike  Doerksen,  who  sees  parallels  too 
\ious  for  coincidence,  H.  A.  Gowda  stresses  that  ‘in  the  realm  of  creating 
and  using  myth,  there  seems  to  be  a  community  of  thought  amongst  creative 
writers  of  diverse  backgrounds’.  In  a  later  essay,  ‘V.  S.  Naipaul’sA  Bend  in  the 
River.  Fiction  and  the  Post-Colonial  Topics’  ( LHY ),  R.  I.  Smyer  examines  the 
problem  ol  wntmg  about  post-colonial  worlds.  A  Bend  in  the  River  is  a  means 
by  which  the  tension  between  the  social  versus  the  private  function  of  novel- 
wnting  can  be  explored.  The  non-fictional  prose  on  India  is  pertinently  com¬ 
pared  in  ‘V.  S.  Naipaul’s  Changing  Vision  of  India:  A  Study  of  An  Area  of 
Darkness,  India:  A  Wounded  Civilisation ’  (LHY)  by  Helga  Chaudhary.  While 
the  first  work  is  a  ‘milestone  in  West  Indian  literature’  and  is  ‘autobiographical’ 
in  mode,  A  Wounded  Civilisation  is  limited  in  intention  and  resembles  ‘inves¬ 
tigative  journalism’. 


The  body  of  writing  on  Jean  Rhys  as  a  West  Indian  or  feminist  novelist  is 
given  a  further  dimension  in  Henrik  Mossin’s  ‘The  Existentialist  Dimension  in 
the  Novels  of  Jean  Rhys’  (Kunapipi,  1981).  Mossin  proposes  the  interesting 
thesis  that  established  approaches  have  failed  to  notice  an  ‘intrinsic 
development’  in  Rhys’s  fiction  ‘from  an  overridingly  fatalist  “vision”  to  an 
existentialist  treatment  of  this  “vision”  ’.  In  contrast,  Elaine  Campbell’s  essay, 
Reflections  of  Obeah  in  Jean  Rhys’s  Fiction’  (Kunapipi),  focuses  on  the 
cultural  influence  of  obeah  on  Rhys’s  literary  imagination.  This  sense  of  obeah 
is  more  than  exotic  background  material;  it  creates  an  observable  system  of 
‘consciousness’  in  Rhysian  characters.  The  fiction  reflects  the  ‘special  qualities’ 
of  her  cultural  past. 

In  recent  criticism  of  Samuel  Selvon’s  fiction,  a  growing  complexity  of 
response  is  apparent.  In  ‘Dialect,  Maturity  and  the  Land  in  Samuel  Selvon’s  A 
Brighter  Sun:  A  Reply’  (ESC,  1981)  Harold  Barratt  furthers  the  critical  debate 
on  uses  of  language  in  this  novel.  Rather  than  being  concerned  primarily  with 
dialect  and  accent  ,  or  with  a  ‘folk’  hero,  Selvon’s  interest  is  in  Tiger’s  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  land.  Tiger  s  abiding  love  and  respect  for  a  power  he  cannot 
comprehend’  is  comparable  to  Romantic  theories  of  the  imagination  and 
William  Wordsworth’s  “‘sense  sublime”’.  Discussing  ‘The  Lonely  Londoners 
as  a  Literary  Work’  (WLWE),  Kenneth  Ramchand  sees  methods  of  ‘literary 
artifice  and  the  birth  of  ‘consciousness’  to  be  more  significant  than  social 
documentation  in  this  novel  of  exile.  Similarly,  Michael  Fabre  in  ‘Moses  and 
the  Queen’s  English:  Dialect  and  Narrative  Voice  in  Samuel  Selvon’s  London 
Novels’  (WLWE)  focuses  on  Selvon’s  early  experimentation  with  both  ‘dialect 
and  standard  English’  as  a  means  to  a  greater  ‘artistic  freedom’;  his  ‘liberation 
from  realistic  language’  enables  him  to  create  a  fictional  world  in  which 
‘ultimately,  linguistic  value  becomes  a  value  in  itself’.  Interviewed  by  Kenneth 
Ramchand  while  on  a  brief  return  to  Trinidad  from  Canada,  Samuel  Selvon 
talks  about  the  new  directions  his  art  is  taking  both  in  terms  of  language  and 
subject-matter  (CanL). 


(c)  Poetry 

Criticism  of  poetry  from  the  Caribbean  has  focused  principally  on  the 
work  of  E.  K.  Brathwaite  and  Derek  Walcott.  In  ‘Symbol  and  Meaning  in  the 
Poetry  of  E.  K.  Brathwaite’  (WLWE,  1981)  Samuel  Omo  Asein  asserts  that 
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critical  attention  has  dwelt  on  political  aspects  of  Brathwaite  s  art  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  a  ‘thorough  examination  of  its  intrinsic  merits’.  Asein  provides  a 
sustained  analysis  of  symbol  and  image  in  Brathwaite’s  work.  In  a  notable 
profile  of  a  visit  made  by  Brathwaite  to  India  ( LHY ),  El.  A.  Gowda  dis¬ 
cusses  the  poet’s  commitment  to  an  historical  approach  and  to  his  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  ‘community  of  thought  between  India  and  the  Caribbean 

civilisations’.  f  „  , 

R.  D.  Hamner  has  adopted  a  chronological  approach  m  his  study  of  DereK 
Walcott’s  poems,  plays,  and  essays23.  Hamner  indicates  the  social  and  histori¬ 
cal  forces  influencing  the  poet  and  illustrates  how  Walcott’s  career  is  typical  of 
the  struggles  of  the  artist  in  a  post-colonial  world.  The  growth  of  Walcott  s 
stature  as  a  major  poet  is  traced  by  an  account  of  the  different  periods  of  his 
literary  career  from  the  early  days  of  his  apprenticeship  in  1 948-58,  the  years 
of  the  Trinidad  Theatre  Workshop  until  1967,  and  the  more  recent  period  of 
maturation  up  to  1980.  Hamner’s  well-researched  study  makes  the  important 
point  that  ‘the  young  writer  who  began  dreaming  of  carrying  on  the  line  of  the 
Elizabethans  has  reached  out  in  all  directions  to  establish  points  of  reference 
throughout  the  world’. 

The  second  American  edition  of  Walcott’s  autobiographical  poem  Another 
Life 24  has  a  new  critical  introduction  and  bibliography  also  by  Robert  Hamner. 
In  the  introduction  Walcott’s  childhood  in  his  native  St  Lucia  is  shown  to  be 
instrumental  in  the  genesis  of  the  poem.  It  is  ‘a  personal  odyssey,  amplified  to 
almost  epic  proportions  by  the  extensive  themes  that  encompass  his 
[Walcott’s]  native  country’;  it  also  ‘chronicles  the  growth  of  an  artist’.  In 
addition,  Hamner  has  published  an  extensive  annotated  bibliography  ( JCL , 
1981)  of  Walcott’s  critical  and  creative  writings.  The  bibliography  contains 
unusual  secondary  materials  from  Trinidadian  newspapers.  As  winner  of  the 
Welsh  Arts  Council’s  International  Writer’s  Prize,  Walcott  was  interviewed  in 
Wales  by  Ned  Thomas  ( Kunapipi ,  1981).  Several  illuminating  statements 
concerning  Walcott’s  view  of  himself  as  a  poet  at  the  age  of  fifty  form  the  focus 
of  this  interview.  J.  A.  Ramsaran  considers  Walcott  to  be  a  New  World 
Mediterranean  Poet  (WLWE)-,  the  idea  of  a  sterile  history  of  cultural  deracina- 
tion  is  belied  by  Walcott’s  creative  vision  which  portrays  the  West  Indies  as  a 
‘microcosm’  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  Clara  Thomas  (WLWE)  draws 
interesting  parallels  between  Walcott’s  Another  Life  and  Margaret  Laurence  s 
The  Diviners.  Amid  the  diversification  of  writing  from  post-colonial  ter¬ 
ritories,  a  ‘commonality  of  purpose’  is  emerging  reflected  both  in  theme  and 
technique .  In  ‘Big  Night  Music:  Derek  Walcott’s  Dream  on  Monkey  Mountain 
and  the  “Splendours  of  Imagination’”  (JCL)  Robert  Elliot  Fox  focuses  his 
attention  on  the  nature  and  function  of  dreams  in  Walcott’s  play.  Fox’s 
conclusions  merit  further  consideration:  the  creative  vision  in  the  play,  it  is 
suggested,  forms  ‘part  of  a  larger  dream  in  the  mind  of  mankind,  an  edemc 
dream  of  elemental  freedom’. 


23  Derek  Walcott,  by  Robert  D.  Hamner.  World  Authors  Series.  Twayne  (1981). 
pp.  175.  £14.95. 

24  Another  Life,  by  Derek  Walcott,  intro,  by  Robert  D.  Hamner.  TCP.  pp.  xxvii  +  150. 
pb  $7.50. 
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3.  Canada 

(a)  General 

Continuing  bibliographies  of  interest  to  the  student  of  Canadian  literature 
appear  in /CL,  WLWE,  and  JCF.  Reviews,  checklists,  and  surveys  of  recent 
writing  in  Canada  can  also  be  found  in  UTQ,  CanL,  and  Books  in  Canada. 

An  appropriate  starting-point  for  this  year’s  review  is  with  G.  D.  Killam’s 
keynote  address  to  the  Commonwealth  Conference  in  Montreal,  1978,  ‘A 
Canadian  View  of  the  Commonwealth’  (WLWE).  Here  Killam  raises  import¬ 
ant  questions  about  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  Commonwealth  literary  studies 
and  about  how  the  Commonwealth  critic  best  fulfils  his  or  her  role.  Killam 
moves  interestingly  through  such  topics  as  the  differences  between  English 
literature  and  literatures  written  in  English,  the  English  language  ‘that  unites 
and  makes  for  uniqueness  among  Commonwealth  countries’,  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  Commonwealth  critic  who  is,  in  effect,  engaged  in  ‘comparative 
literary  studies  in  English’. 

Comparative  intentions  underlie  many  of  the  general  articles  this  year,  both 
in  the  WLWE  issue  from  which  Killam’s  essay  comes  and  in  other  special 
issues,  such  as  CanL’s  on  the  literary  connections  between  Canada  and  the 
Caribbean.  John  F.  Tinkler  (CanL)  writes  attractively  and  fruitfully  on  ‘Cana¬ 
dian  Cultural  Norms  and  Australian  Social  Rules:  Susanna  Moodie’s  Rough¬ 
ing  it  in  the  Bush  and  Marcus  Clarke’s  His  Natural  Life' ,  expanding  upon  the 
dissimilarities  between  the  two  works  in  terms  of  the  different  patterns  of 
cultural  sensibility  in  nineteenth-century  Canada  and  Australia.  His  central 
proposition  is  that  ‘Canadian  literature  of  the  period  displays  a  commitment  to 
the  notion  of  cultivation,  and  to  the  implementation  of  cultural  norms  as  a  way 
of  achieving  progress,  whereas  Australian  literature  demonstrates  a  national 
tendency  to  rationalise  activity  by  creating  social  rules  and  institutions’.  An 
analysis  of  attitudes  to  class,  society,  natural  environment,  and  Britain  in  the 
two  novels  adds  force  to  Tinkler’s  conclusion  that  ‘Australia  transported  a 
social  institution,  while  Canada  imported  a  set  of  cultural  values’. 

Literary  connections  between  Canada  and  the  Caribbean  figure  centrally  in 
a  special  issue  of  CanL.  Noting  that  the  Caribbean  has  provided  an  increasing 
number  of  Canadian  writers  with  new  perspectives  and  fresh  images,  Stanley  S . 
Atherton  discusses  ‘Tropical  Traumas:  Images  of  the  Caribbean  in  Recent 
Canadian  Fiction’.  A  selection  of  novels  (ranging  from  Harold  Horwood’s 
Only  the  Gods  Speak  to  Atwood’s  Bodily  Harm)  is  used  to  show  that  in  recent 
fiction  ‘the  idyllic  dreamland  of  the  travel  pages  has  been  replaced  by  a 
nightmare  world  of  tropical  traumas’.  In  the  same  issue  two  short  notes  engage 
with  other  points  of  connection,  Diana  Brydon  writing  on  ‘Caribbean  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  Literary  Convention’  (with  Atwood’s  Bodily  Harm  as  one  of  her 
examples)  and  Gwendolyn  Davies  engaging  with  ‘lire  West  Indies  and  the 
Literature  of  Maritime  Canada’  (with  examples  drawn  from  the  letters  of 
Mather  Byles  III  and  the  fiction  of  Thomas  Raddall). 

The  perennial  theme  of  Canadian  literary  traditions  attracts  two  writers  in 
UTQ,  the  first  of  whom  (T.  D.  Maclulich)  attempts  to  locate  ‘Our  Place  on  the 
Map:  The  Canadian  Tradition  in  Fiction’.  Following  the  divergent  paths  taken 
by  Canadian  and  American  fiction  from  the  mid  nineteenth  century  onwards, 
Maclulich  reserves  most  of  his  admiration  for  the  ‘Canadian  tradition’  as  it 
emerged  ‘in  the  middle  years  of  . . .  [this]  century’.  He  uses  Leslie  Fiedler’s 
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mythicized  literary  directions  to  delineate  the  ‘Northern’  quality  of  this  tra¬ 
dition,  identifies  this  quality  with  ‘the  novel  of  puritan  conscience  in  action’, 
and  goes  on  to  examine  two  Northerns  -  Ross’s  As  for  Me  and  My  House  and 
MacLennan’s  £ac/z  Man’s  Son.  The  pervasiveness  of ‘Northern’  characteristics 
in  Canadian  fiction,  he  concludes,  leads  to  Atwood’s  Survival  thesis,  though 
‘the  entire  Canadian  tradition  is  not  as  bleak  as  Atwood  paints  it’. 

In  ‘Contemporary  Canadian  Verse:  The  View  from  Here’  M.  Travis  Lane 
does  not  disguise  his  dislike  of  more  recent  ‘phenomenological’  poetics  and 
‘inky  post-modern  experimentalists’.  Holding  the  view  that  ‘poetry  is  not  only 
expression,  it  is  a  making’,  he  goes  on  to  diagnose  the  strength  and  weaknesses 
in  four  kinds  of  Canadian  poetry  — the  long,  dramatic  narrative,  the  meditative 
essay  (the  ‘experientially  richest  of  Canadian  verse  forms’),  and  two  kinds 
of  lyric  -  the  ‘proletarian’  and  ‘self-displaying’.  His  piece  ends  with  an  analysis 
of  some  of  the  ailments  of  the  contemporary  self-displaying  lyric  -  the  valuing 
of  spontaneous  expression  over  premeditated  production,  overhasty  publica¬ 
tion,  and  a  number  of  practitioners  who  cultivate  the  ‘Clever  and  Deep  without 
reaching  after  an  enlarged  understanding  of  the  self’. 

The  shade  of  Margaret  Atwood  again  predominates  in  Allan  Pritchard’s 
regional  study,  ‘West  of  the  Great  Divide:  A  View  of  the  Literature  of  British 
Columbia’  ( CanL ),  where  he  claims  that  Atwood’s  Survival  thesis  can  help  to 
illuminate  the  literature  of  British  Columbia  -  as  long  as  ‘one  merely  reverses 
its  central  propositions’:  immigrant  fulfilment,  harmony  between  man  and 
nature,  the  themes  of  making  a  home  and  ‘possession’  of  the  land  prove  to  be 
more  important  in  the  region’s  literature  than  Atwood’s  bleak  survival  myths. 
Pritchard  goes  on  to  illustrate  his  thesis  in  works  ranging  from  nineteenth- 
century  autobiographies  to  such  novelists  as  Roderick  Haig-Brown,  Malcolm 
Lowry,  Ethel  Wilson,  and  Jack  Hodgins. 

Beverly  Rasporich  ( SCL )  is  both  informative  and  entertaining  in  her  study 
of  ‘The  New  Eden:  The  Source  of  Canadian  Humour:  McCulloch,  Haliburton, 
and  Leacock’.  She  discerns  in  the  early  comic  traditions  of  English  Canada  a 
national  humour  tied  to  ‘a  pastoral  Christian  mythology  of  ruin  and  recovery’ 
and  whose  mode  -  rooted  in  a  clerical  and  colonial  paternalism  -  has  ‘fostered  a 
native  humour  in  which  women  play  . . .  little  original  part’. 

A  special  issue  of  CanL  devoted  to  the  theme  of  ‘Fiction  in  the  Seventies’ 
includes  articles  on  several  individual  writers  who  illustrate  the  range  of 
experimentalism  in  recent  Canadian  fiction:  Keith  Maillard  writes  on  Susan 
Kerslake’s  Middlewatch  (1976),  Arnold  E.  Davidson  and  Cathy  N.  Davidson 
on  Ray  Smith’s  Lord  Nelson  Tavern  (1974),  and  Joan  Coldweif  on  the  novels 
of  Audrey  Thomas.  Articles  on  Atwood,  Marian  Engel,  and  Robertson  Davies 
in  this  issue  are  noted  below. 

(b)  The  Novel 

Canada’s  first  novelist,  Frances  Brooke,  is  the  subject  of  an  essay  by 
Lorraine  McMullen  ( WLWE ),  who  discusses  The  History  of  Emily  Montague 
(1769)  in  terms  of  Brooke's  handling  of  ‘opposing  yet  complementary  women 
characters’  both  ‘to  endorse  and  to  question  the  values  of  her  age’. 

In  his  reconsideration  of  Thomas  McCulloch’s  The  Stepsure  Letters  (SCL) 
Robin  Mathews  forcefully  argues  that  it  reflects  an  ‘admixture  of  influences 
peculiar  to  Canada  [which]  were  exerted  by  land,  climate,  cultural  forces,  and 
political  circumstance’  and  which  explain  its  significant  difference  from 
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stereotypical  puritan  attitudes  in  America  and  Europe.  In  particular,  Mathews 
invokes  the  Quebec  roman  de  la  terre  whose  fidelity  to  the  land  and  ‘com¬ 
munitarian  conservatism’  McCulloch  appears  to  share.  Examining  the  vision 
of  the  good  life  found  in  The  Stepsure  Letters  and  its  links  with  that  in  the  novel 
of  the  land,  Mathews  concludes  that  McCulloch’s  hero  ‘is  more  a  man  of  the 
land  in  the  Canadian  tradition  than  he  is  a  puritan  hero  in  Weberian  terms  or  in 
the  practice  of  Benjamin  Franklin’.  McCulloch’s  contemporary,  Thomas 
Haliburton,  attracts  the  attention  of  Darlene  Kelly  ( CanL ),  who  considers 
Haliburton’s  derogatory  allusions  to  British  travel  books  about  North  America 
as  a  way  of  throwing  light  both  on  a  phase  of  Anglo-American  relations  and  on 
Haliburton’s  own  characteristics  as  a  satirist. 

Robin  Mathews  contributes  another  interesting  piece  in  SCL ,  this  time  on 
the  contents  of  a  newly  discovered  version  of  F.  P.  Grove’s  The  Master  of  the 
Mill.  Mathews  compares  this  version  (which  he  calls  the  1935/6  Edmund 
version)  with  the  several  other  existing  drafts  and  with  the  final  published  text. 
This  new  version,  he  claims,  underscores  ‘the  centrality  and  seriousness  of 
Grove  as  a  major  writer’  and  shows  his  willingness  ‘to  experiment,  to  shape  and 
re-shape  structures  and  ideas’.  Nancy  I.  Bailey  makes  an  adventurous 
approach  to  Grove  in  ‘F.P.G  and  the  Empty  House’  ( SCF)  where,  focusing 
upon  the  house  in  his  fiction  as  a  symbol  of  the  self,  she  goes  on  to  show  how  his 
novels  respond  to  a  Jungian  interpretation.  CentR  includes  a  well-written 
comparative  study  by  Suzanne  Henning  Uphaus,  ‘Twain  and  Leacock:  A 
Cross-Cultural  View’,  a  view  of  the  two  writers  which  traces  their  differences 
back  to  dissimilar  cultural  environments  and  their  responses  to  it. 

Malcolm  Lowry  figures  in  a  number  of  articles  this  year,  a  majority  of  them 
offering  approaches  to  Under  the  Volcano.  Thomas  B.  Gilmore  examines  ‘The 
Place  of  Hallucinations  in  Under  the  Volcano’  ( ConL )  and  shows  how  the 
fusion  of  hallucination  and  realism  leads  to  some  of  Lowry’s  richest  effects. 
Michael  Cripps  (CanL)  offers  ’Under  the  Volcano :  The  Politics  of  the  Imperial 
Self’,  arguing  cogently  that  through  his  portrayal  of  the  Consul  Lowry  presents 
the  experience  of  a  civilized  mind  in  disassociation  and  decay,  and  diagnoses 
the  symptoms  of  a  generation’s  political  predicament.  In  SCL  Tom  Middlebro 
is  also  interested  in  ‘The  Political  Strand  in  Malcolm  Lowry’s  Under  the 
Volcano'  and  maintains  — by  way  of  a  comparison  with  Mann  s  Doktor  Faustus 
-  that  such  a  strand  is  decidedly  subordinate  to  Lowry’s  psychological,  mythi¬ 
cal,  and  religious  interests:  he  concludes  that  Lowry  is  closer  to  Conrad  than  to 
the  ‘pedagogical’  Mann.  C.  J.  Ackerley’s  ‘Some  Notes  Towards  Under  the 
Volcano ’  (CanL)  isolates  several  interpretative  cruxes  in  the  novel  which 
collectively  throw  light  on  how  Lowry  worked  and  reworked  his  sources  and 
early  drafts.  Keith  Harrison  (CanL)  traces  the  nature  and  function  of  ‘Lowry’s 
Allusions  to  Melville  in  “Lunar  Caustic”  ’.  He  also  offers  a  note  on  ‘Malcolm 
Lowry’s  October  Ferry  to  Gabriola :  Balancing  Time’  (SCL),  showing  how  the 
protagonist’s  quest  for  equilibrium  involves  the  ordering  of  a  past  which 
refuses  to  ‘remain  passed’.  Lowry’s  posthumous  novel  and  the  significance  of 
the  writer  and  his  art  in  it  are  the  subject  of  Elizabeth  D.  Rankin  in  ‘Writer  as 
Metaphor  in  Malcolm  Lowry’s  Dark  as  the  Grave ’  (TCL). 

Another  article  by  Tom  Middlebro’  (WLWE)  considers  ‘War  as  Symbol  of 
the  Human  Condition  in  Two  Novels  of  Philip  Child’,  the  two  novels  being  The 
Village  of  Souls  (1933)  and  God’s  Sparrows  (1937).  In  the  same  journal 
Elizabeth  Porter  offers  an  appreciative  survey  of  ‘Sarah  B inks'.  Another  Look 
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at  Saskatchewan’s  Sweet  Songstress’,  relishing  the  affectionate  literary  burles¬ 
que  in  Paul  Hiebert’s  work  (1947)  and  also  claiming  that  its  regional  detail 
helps  to  convey  ‘the  trials  of  rural  living  in  the  early  days  on  the  Canadian 
prairie’. 

‘Exile  may  well  be  Gallant’s  preoccupation,  but  it  is  not  so  much  an  exile  of 
space  as  it  is  one  of  time’,  observes  David  O’Rourke  ( CanL )  in  his  study  of 
Mavis  Gallant’s  My  Heart  Is  Broken  (1946).  He  goes  on  to  illustrate  how  the 
stories  in  this  collection  all  exhibit  a  preoccupation  with  the  individual  ‘locked 
into  a  present  situation,  condition,  stage  of  personal  history,  from  which  escape 
is  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible’. 

Margaret  Laurence  continues  to  attract  the  largest  amount  of  journal  space, 
and  this  year  her  fiction  encourages  a  pleasing  variety  of  approaches.  Two 
articles  in  CanL  broach  the  question  of  Laurence’s  feminism.  In  the  first 
Constance  Rooke  offers  ‘A  Feminist  Reading  of  The  Stone  Angel' ,  seeing  the 
feminist  dimension  as  a  ‘backgrounding’  in  the  novel,  but  one  which  very 
powerfully  ‘corrects  our  vision  of  the  foreground  in  which  a  woman  is 
chastised  for  her  mistreatment  of  men’.  This  is  followed  by  Stephanie  A. 
Demetrakopoulos’  survey  of  ‘Laurence’s  Fiction:  A  Revisioning  of  Feminine 
Archetypes’  in  which  she  traces  a  variety  of  revised  archetypes  in  the  African 
and  Canadian  fiction  -  Aphrodite,  Artemis,  Arachne,  and  others. 

Style,  text,  and  textuality  are  underlying  concerns  in  two  other  articles  on 
Laurence  in  CanL.  W.  H.  New’s  ‘Every  Now  and  Then:  Voice  and  Language  in 
Laurence’s  The  Stone  Angel ’  offers  impressively  close  analysis  of  stylistic 
variation  in  a  single  novel.  In  particular,  New  delves  into  the  purposeful 
tension  and  movement  between  registers  -  the  informal  and  the  formal,  the 
spoken  and  the  writerly,  modem  slang  and  archaism.  Such  variations  are  found 
to  enact  ‘a  social  tension  that  exists  both  within  Hagar  and  within  the  social 
structure  of  the  world  she  inhabits’,  to  reflect  upon  Hagar’s  difficulties  in 
‘voicing  her  deepest  self’,  and  to  differentiate  as  well  as  mediate  between  time 
past  and  time  present.  In  ‘Words  and  the  World:  The  Diviners  as  an  Explora¬ 
tion  of  the  Book  of  Life’  Michel  Fabre  elicits  the  meanings  attached  to  the  act 
of  ‘divining’  in  the  novel  and  shows  how  such  meanings  reflect  back  upon  the 
novel’s  concern  with  ‘the  problematic  relationship  between  fiction  and  reality, 
between  the  Word  and  the  World’.  He  suggests  that  several  episodes  in  the 
book  ‘have  to  be  read  as  parables  of  the  writer’s  situation  and  the  way 
literature  functions’. 

WLWE  includes  two  comparative  accounts  of  Laurence’s  The  Diviners : 
Clara  Thomas  links  this  novel  with  Derek  Walcott’s  Another  Life ,  while  this 
same  novel  is  brought  into  revealing  relationship  with  Maurice  Shadbolt’s  A 
Touch  of  Clay  by  Patrick  Holland.  In  the  same  journal  a  straightforward 
thematic  approach  is  adopted  by  Marcienne  Rocard  who  discusses  ‘The  Dis¬ 
possession  Theme  in  Margaret  Laurence’s  The  Diviners'  as  it  is  felt  in  a  number 
of  culturally  alienated  groups  and  individuals  in  the  novel  and  as  a  problem 
which  Morag  successfully  overcomes  by  ‘turning  her  experience  of  disposses¬ 
sion  to  artistic  account’.  Finally,  Ronald  Labonte  ( JCF)  mixes  praise  with 
criticism  (of  Laurence’s  ‘limited  theory  of  self’)  in  his  general  assessment  of 
‘Laurence  and  Characterization:  The  Humanist  Flaw’. 

To  recognize  the  danger  of  irrational,  unpredictable,  undeserved  violence 
seems  in  Wilson’s  fiction  a  necessary  preliminary  to  believing  in  providential 
design’,  observes  Blanche  Gelfant  in  her  study  of  ‘The  Hidden  Mines  in  Ethel 
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Wilson’s  Landscape’  ( CanL ).  In  considering  the  violence  lurking  beneath  the 
surface  serenity  of  Wilson’s  art,  Gelfant  follows  Wilson’s  habit  of  ‘tucking  war, 
chaos,  and  violence  into  the  parenthetical  asides  of  her  novels’;  she  also 
invokes  a  larger  American  context  by  drawing  upon  the  novels  of  Edith 
Wharton,  Willa  Cather,  and  Hemingway.  By  interesting  coincidence,  another 
of  this  year’s  articles  -  Catherine  McLay’s  ‘Ethel  Wilson’s  Lost  Lady:  Hetty 
Dorval  and  Willa  Cather’  (  JCF)  -  establishes  the  influence  of  Willa  Cather 
upon  Wilson’s  first  novel. 

Adele  Wiseman  participates  in  a  vigorous  and  wide-ranging  interview  with 
Roslyn  Belkin  in  ‘The  Consciousness  of  a  Jewish  Artist:  An  Interview  with 
Adele  Wiseman’  (  JCF).  Marco  P.  Loverso  approaches  ‘The  Circle  of  Conver¬ 
sation  in  The  Sacrifice'  ( SCL )  by  connecting  the  circle  symbolism  in  the  novel 
with  the  concept  of  conversation  which,  conceived  by  Wiseman  as  a  ‘verbal 
circle’  involving  exchange  and  sharing  between  individuals,  becomes  ‘the 
dominant  indicator  of  moral  involvement,  vitality,  and  growth  in  The  Sac¬ 
rifice'. 

Lucy  M.  Freibert  (CanL)  engages  with  the  theme  of  ‘The  Artist  as  Picaro: 
The  Revelation  of  Margaret  Atwood’s  Lady  Oracle' ,  claiming  that  Atwood’s 
originality  in  conveying  the  ‘perplexity  of  woman’s  existence’  (and  the  woman 
artist  in  particular)  lies  in  her  adaptation  of  the  picaresque  mode  and  in  her 
conception  of  the  narrator-protagonist  as  ‘Protean  picaro’.  Closely  detailed 
stylistic  analysis  forms  the  basis  of  Jayne  Patterson’s  ‘The  Taming  of  Externals: 
A  Linguistic  Study  of  Character  Transformation  in  Margaret  Atwood’s  The 
Edible  Woman'  (SCL). 

Robertson  Davies  figures  in  a  lively  and  provocative  article  by  Anthony  B. 
Dawson  (CanL),  who  examines  the  kind  of  clue-hunting  (‘polymathic  perver¬ 
sity’)  devoted  to,  and  seemingly  encouraged  by,  Davies  in  the  Deptford  trilogy 
as  such  an  enterprise  reflects  generally  upon  the  state  of  criticism  in  Canada 
and  upon  the  canonization  of  texts  in  the  Canadian  academy.  This  year’s 
criticism  of  Davies,  which  includes  John  Bligh’s  straightforward  account  of 
‘The  Spiritual  Climacteric  of  Dunstan  Ramsay’  (WLWE),  is  neither  arcane  nor 
‘polymathic’.  The  place  of  Davies’s  The  Rebel  Angels  in  the  tradition  of 
dystopian  academic  fiction  is  Wilfred  Cude’s  subject  in  ‘The  College  Occasion 
as  Rabelaisian  Feast:  Academe’s  Dark  Side  in  The  Rebel  Angels'  (SCL). 
Invoking  the  parallel  example  of  Malcolm  Bradbury’s  The  History  Man,  Cude 
follows  the  progress  of  Lucifer  in  Academe  and  discerns  in  Davies’s  portrayal 
of  the  university  world  a  perpetual  clash  between  ‘ugly  reality  and  frustrated 
realism’:  the  novel,  he  concludes,  is  ‘the  Hard  Times  of  the  Davies  canon’. 

JCL  carries  a  short  symposium  of  four  articles  devoted  to  the  work  of  Rudy 
Wiebe.  Prabhu  Guptara  writes  on  ‘“Clutching  a  Feather  in  a  Maelstrom”: 
Rudy  Wiebe’s  Critique  of  the  Contemporary  West’  and  examines  Wiebe’s 
attitude  to  the  modern  world  in  his  fiction.  Andrew  Gurr  offers  ‘Blue  Moun¬ 
tains  and  Strange  Forms’  in  which  the  method  of  The  Blue  Mountains  of  China 
is  found  to  operate  according  to  ‘the  symbolist  associationism  of  the  modernist 
writers  of  short  fiction’.  Two  further  articles  deal  with  Wiebe’s  view  and 
treatment  of  history  -  Coral  Ann  Howells’s  ‘History  from  a  Different  Angle: 
Narrative  Strategies  in  The  Temptations  of  Big  Bear’,  and  John  Thieme’s 
‘Scheherazade  as  Historian:  Rudy  Wiebe’s  “Where  Is  the  Voice  Coming 
From?”  ’.  Wiebe’s  understanding  and  presentation  of  history  are  also  Robert 
Lecker’s  concern  in  ‘Trusting  the  Quintuplet  Senses:  Time  and  Form  in  The 
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Temptations  of  Big  Bear’  (ESC).  At  the  heart  of  the  novel’s  methodology  he 
discerns  a  conflict  between  ‘the  factual,  rational,  chronological  presentation  of 
time  and  space  versus  the  fictional,  emotional,  and  non-linear  need  to  capture 
the  felt  aspects  of  another  period  and  place’.  These  two  outlooks,  he  further 
claims,  serve  to  characterize  the  conflict  between  white  men  and  Indians  in  the 
novel. 

In  CanL  Robert  Green  provides  a  sensitive  account  of  ‘The  Function  of 
Poetry  in  Brian  Moore’s  The  Emperor  of  Ice  Cream',  engaging  with  the 
complexity  of  poetic  allusion  in  Moore’s  most  ‘literary’  novel.  He  shows  how 
Yeats’s  ‘Easter  1916’  and  the  poetry  of  MacNeice  and  Auden  allow  the  hero  to 
anticipate  and  decode  historical  change;  and  how  the  title  poem,  Wallace 
Stevens’s  ‘The  Emperor  of  Ice  Cream’,  provides  resonant  and  elliptical 
parallels  with  the  hero’s  personal  development. 

Donald  S.  Hair  (CanL)  tenaciously  hunts  out  the  presiding  patterns  of  myth 
and  ritual  in  ‘Marian  Engel’s  Bear',  patterns  derived  from  the  romance-quest 
which  are  found  to  underline  the  importance  of  the  ‘inner  action’  -  Lou’s 
metamorphosis,  rebirth,  and  achievement  of  an  integrated  personality. 
Michelle  Gadpaille’s  note  on  the  same  novel  (CanL)  focuses  on  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Colonel  Cary’s  library  and  claims  that  ‘what  Lou  brings  back  from  her 
sojourn  on  Cary’s  island  has  at  least  as  much  to  do  with  the  library  as  with  the 
more  spectacular  bear’. 

W.  R.  Martin  ( SCL )  writes  appreciatively  on  the  interplay  of  ‘The  Strange 
and  the  Familiar  in  Alice  Munro’  and  the  part  it  plays  in  the  process  by  which 
characters  arrive  at  an  awareness  of  individuality  and  experience  of  com¬ 
munity.  Other  interesting  items  this  year  include  an  interview  with  Timothy 
Findley  (JCL)  and  Gilbert  Drolet’s  essay  in  the  same  journal,  “‘Prayers 
Against  Despair”:  A  Retrospective  Note  on  Findley’s  The  Wars' . 

(c)  Poetry 

Pride  of  place  this  year  belongs  to  Part  2  of  D.  M.  R.  Bentley’s  important 
revaluation,  ‘Watchful  Dream  and  Sweet  Unrest:  An  Essay  on  the  Vision  of 
Archibald  Lampman’  (SCL).  Emphasizing  Lampman’s  claim  to  be  a  ‘Cana¬ 
dian  participant  in  the  tradition  that  leads  from  the  great  Romantics  to  the 
great  Moderns’,  Bentley  shows  how  Lampman  ‘argued  with  his  precursor- 
models  and  . . .  used  their  styles  for  his  individual  purposes’.  Bentley  uses 
Lampman’s  youthful  fairytale,  ‘Hans  Fingerhut’s  Frog  Lesson’,  to  reveal  those 
purposes,  moves  on  to  ‘Among  the  Timothy’  as  a  poem  revealing  the  quintes¬ 
sential  concerns  and  patterns  of  Lampman’s  visionary  poetry  and  achieving  ‘a 
bitter-sweet  state  of  equipoise’,  and  argues  eloquently  for  the  coherence  and 
complexity  of  Lampman’s  vision.  Bentley  writes  further  on  Lampman  in 
WLWE,  examining  'The  City  of  the  End  of  Things’  in  the  light  of  John 
Sutherland’s  dismissal  of  it  as  a  pastiche  of  Poe.  Wordsworth,  rather  than  Poe, 
is  identified  as  a  primary  source  and  is  shown  to  be  creatively  assimilated  in  a 
poem  whose  cosmology  is  genuinely  individual  to  Lampman. 

In  an  interesting  analysis  of  ‘Phrases  of  Evolution  in  the  Sonnets  of  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts’  (ESC)  Gerald  Noonan  suggests  that  some  of  the  main  existing 
strictures  against  Roberts  are  made  by  critics  who  judge  him  too  simply 
according  to  the  precedent  of  Wordsworth  and  do  not  sufficiently  ‘take  into 
account  the  intervention  of  Darwinism  between  Wordsworth  and  Roberts’. 
Through  an  analysis  of  selected  poems  Noonan  shows  how  consistently  and 
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distinctively  Roberts  balances  ‘the  Darwinian  view  of  nature  and  the  Christian 
view  of  divine  providence’  in  his  treatment  of  life  processes.  Ele  concludes  that 
it  ‘is  Roberts  who  succeeds  much  more  than  his  critics  in  breaking  free  of  stock 
responses  to  Darwin  and  Wordsworth’. 

Laurel  Boone’s  ‘Wilfred  Campbell  Reconsidered’  ( CanL )  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  its  full  and  balanced  view  of  Campbell’s  poetry  (and  of  ‘the  unity  of 
his  poetic  impulse’)  in  the  light  of  his  educational,  social,  and  intellectual 
backgrounds.  Campbell’s  own  view  of  poetry  and  the  poet’s  mission,  as  set  out 
in  the  Life  and  Letters  essays,  is  also  invoked  as  a  further  revealing  context. 

Gerald  Lynch  ( SCL )  writes  eloquently  on  the  attitudes  underlying  ‘D.  C. 
Scott’s  Indian  Poems’,  defending  him  (as  an  ‘elegiac’  poet)  against  critics  of  the 
socio-political  school  of  Scott  criticism.  Also  in  SCL  R.  H.  Cockburn  offers  a 
note  on  the  probable  source  of  Scott’s  ‘The  Forsaken’.  A  section  on  E.  J.  Pratt 
in  The  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Canada’s  Major  Authors ,  Volume  2,  was 
misattributed  in  YW  6 1 . 1 8  to  George  Wicken:  it  was,  in  fact,  edited  by  Lila  and 
Raymond  Laakso. 

A  final  item  is  Terr}'  Goldie’s  introduction  (SCL)  to  the  work  of  two 
Newfoundland  poets,  A1  Pittman  and  Tom  Dawe,  though  his  larger  argument 
-  that  ‘their  isolation  is  a  contemporary  malaise  rather  than  a  product  of  their 
environment’  -  is  only  sketchily  developed. 


XIX 


Literary  Theory 


ROBERT  YOUNG 


1.  Genera! 

There  is  no  satisfactory  annual  bibliography  of  literary  theory.  As  anyone 
who  has  ever  looked  for  books  on  theory  in  a  library  will  know,  the  interdisci¬ 
plinary  nature  of  the  subject  causes  great  problems  in  classification.  Since  1981 
MLA1B  has  included  a  separate  section,  ‘Literary  Theory’,  tucked  away  in 
Volume  IV.  The  compilers  are  obviously  uncertain  what  should  be  cited  and 
how  theory  should  be  classified.  It  gives  the  impression  of  having  more  sub¬ 
sections  than  items  recorded;  at  the  same  time,  many  crucial  works  are  not 
mentioned  at  all,  presumably  because  it  is  considered  that  they  belong  to 
another  discipline.  MLAIB  is  useful,  however,  for  information  on  articles  in 
journals  which  do  not  specialize  in  theory  as  such.  The  following  are  also 
helpful:  French  XX  Bibliography ,  ABELL,  and  the  International  Institute  of 
Philosophy  Bibliography  of  Philosophy.  Further  suggestions  may  be  found  in 
the  excellent  new  MLA  volume,  A  Guide  to  Serial  Bibliographies  for  Modern 
Literatures1 .  This  guide  provides  detailed  information  on  current  bibliographies 
in  the  modern  period  arranged  according  to  national  literatures,  subjects,  and 
(literary)  authors.  It  is  a  very  useful  work  of  reference.  An  annotated  introduc¬ 
tory  bibliography  of  contemporary  American  theory  is  published  in  CollL' s 
‘The  Newest  Criticisms’  issue.  At  a  more  general  level,  a  second  edition  of 
Contemporary  Literary  Critics2  is  published  this  year.  Each  entry  comprises  a 
short  essay  describing  the  critic’s  work,  followed  by  selective  bibliographical 
information.  A  number  of  well-known  theorists  are  represented:  Bloom, 
Burke,  Eagleton,  Fish,  Frye,  Hartman,  Hirsch,  Kermode,  Krieger,  Miller, 
Richards,  Trilling,  Wellek,  Williams.  One  can  only  wonder  what  ‘distinguished 
advisory  board’  decided  not  to  include  Paul  de  Man. 

We  begin  the  review  of  ‘General’  material  with  two  important  position 
pieces.  The  first,  Paul  de  Man’s  ‘The  Resistance  to  Theory’  ( YFS ),  involves  a 
brilliant  and  provocative  description  of  the  general  enterprise  of  literary 
theory  as  well  as  giving  a  particularly  helpful  account  of  the  larger  aims  of  de 
Man’s  own  work.  Theory,  it  is  argued,  cannot  be  assimilated  into  the  realms  of 
either  philosophy  or  literature:  it  is  a  separate  activity  that  comes  into  being 
with  the  introduction  of  linguistic  terminology  in  the  metalanguage  about 
literature.  Its  analyses  reveal  a  ‘negative  knowledge  about  the  reliability  of 
linguistic  utterances’  which  disturbs  the  stability  of  the  cognitive  field.  Far  from 

1 A  Guide  to  Serial  Bibliographies  for  Modern  Literatures,  by  William  A.  Wortman. 
MLA.  pp.  xvi  +  124.  hb  $16.50,  pb  $8.75. 

2  Contemporary  Literary  Critics,  by  Elmer  Borklund.  Second  edn.  Gale.  pp.  600.  $55. 
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affirming  aesthetic  categories,  theory  shows  that  literature  voids  them,  and  this 
is  why  it  is  so  commonly  resisted.  The  resistance  is  generated  not  only  by  the 
habitual  polemics  against  theory  as  such  (‘always  misinformed  or  based  on 
crude  misunderstanding’)  but  more  covertly  by  much  of  the  discourse  of  theory 
itself.  According  to  de  Man  the  resistance  to  theory  appears  in  ‘its  most 
rigorous  and  theoretically  elaborated  form  among  the  theoreticians  of  reading 
who  dominate  the  contemporary  theoretical  scene’.  This  is  an  essay  which 
neither  theorists  nor  their  opponents  can  afford  to  neglect.  A  very  different 
view,  from  the  perspective  of  American  pragmatism,  is  proposed  by  Steven 
Knapp  and  Walter  Benn  Michaels  ( CritI )  who  argue  against  the  idea  of  doing 
theory  at  all.  According  to  them  the  problems  with  which  theory  is  customarily 
concerned  are  produced  by  the  habitual  tendency  of  critics  to  split  apart  terms 
that  are  really  inseparable,  such  as  meaning  and  intention,  language  and 
speech  acts,  etc.  This  division  provides  the  central  mechanism  by  which  all 
theoretical  arguments  are  produced.  Theory  is  simply  a  self-generating  enter¬ 
prise  of  no  real  value  which  is  ‘misguided  and  should  be  abandoned’.  A 
difficulty  emerges:  their  argument  requires  that  they  keep  the  terms  theory/ 
practice  separate,  theory'  being  dismissed  as  ‘nothing  else  but  the  attempt  to 
escape  practice’.  There  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  problem  in  an  argument 
which  itself  depends  on  the  very  self-generating  separating  mechanism  which  is 
being  criticized. 

De  Man’s  essay  is  included  in  a  YFS  number  entitled  ‘The  Pedagogical 
Imperative’,  one  of  several  publications  this  year  that  assess  the  relation  of 
theory  to  teaching  and  the  institution.  The  issue  is  concerned  with  teaching  as  a 
literary  genre,  and  studies  the  ways  in  which  literary  texts  themselves  drama¬ 
tize  the  problematics  of  pedagogy.  Asking  what  literature  teaches  us  about 
teaching,  it  is  for  the  most  part  concerned  with  analyses  of  specific  literary 
texts.  There  are,  however,  some  more  general  essays:  Shoshana  Felman 
suggests  that  Freud  shows  us  how  teaching,  like  analysis,  ‘has  to  deal  not  so 
much  with  lack  of  knowledge  as  resistances  to  knowledge’  -  the  forms  of  which 
can  in  themselves  be  instructive.  This  insight  is  the  basis  of  the  pedagogic 
method  of  Freud’s  ‘best  disciple’,  Lacan.  Michael  Ryan  discusses  the  vexed 
question  of  the  relation  of  business  funding  to  academic  freedom:  the  problem 
begins  with  the  very  idea  of  academic  freedom  in  so  far  as  it  implies  a 
separation  of  the  universities  from  the  outside  world  and  the  possibility  of  a 
teaching  without  bias.  For  Ryan,  ‘all  pedagogy  is  a  form  of  activism’.  Neil 
Hertz  highlights  the  element  of  fantasy  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  to  be  found 
equally  in  the  Cornell  English  Department  instructions  on  plagiarism  and  in 
Earl  Wasserman’s  seminar  on  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  The  function  of  the  fantasy 
is  to  exorcize  ‘an  anxiety  about  the  relation  of  authors  to  their  words,  and  of 
flesh  and  blood  reality  to  conventional  signs’.  A  pragmatic  discussion  of  the 
difficulties  and  possibilities  for  ‘Literary  Theory  in/vs.  the  Classroom’  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  Wallace  Martin  ( CollL ). 

A  more  highly  politicized  examination  of  the  relation  of  criticism  to  teaching 
is  offered  in  the  controversial  collection  Re-Reading  English 3.  This  book 
invokes  the  supposed  crisis  in  English  that  has  resulted  from  the  conflict 
between  traditional  criticism  and  theory  in  order  to  make  its  own  intervention 
in  favour  of  a  return  to  History,  and  a  move  towards  cultural  studies  generally. 

3  Re-Reading  English,  ed.  by  Peter  Widdowson.  Methuen,  pp.  x  +  246.  pb  £3.95. 
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For  the  contributors,  even  Marxist  criticism  is  now  identified  with  theory  too 
exclusively,  while  traditional  practical  and  background  criticism  is  too  tainted 
with  the  humanistic  values  to  which  they  are  opposed.  The  return  to  ‘practice 
which  they  advocate  is  not  in  itself  of  major  interest;  the  best  part  of  the  book 
lies  in  its  critique  of  the  institutions  in  which  such  practices  may  or  may  not  take 
place.  Theoretical  antipathies  prevent  them  from  using  Foucault  or  Habermas 
here,  but  the  first  section,  on  ‘History,  Theory,  Institutions  ,  nevertheless 
contains  three  informative  essays  on  important  institutions  outside  the  conven¬ 
tional  university:  Graham  Martin  writes  about  the  objectives  and  problems 
involved  in  teaching  literature  at  the  Open  University,  John  Oakley  and 
Elizabeth  Owen  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  effect  of  the  CNAA  on  English 
courses  at  polytechnics  and  CFEs,  and  Michael  Green  rather  less  interestingly 
discusses  the  Birmingham  CCCS.  Following  on  from  this,  Brian  Doyle  charts 
the  history  of  English  before  Newbolt  (1921),  showing  how  the  subject  orig¬ 
inally  arose  as  one  aspect  of  the  study  of  the  ‘national  character’  and  only  began 
to  shake  off  this  role  in  the  1920s,  to  emerge  as  an  ‘autonomous  academic 
domain  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  the  studies  of  its  own  texts  .  Tony 
Davies  offers  a  somewhat  disappointing  interrogation  of  teaching  practices, 
resigning  himself  to  the  ‘humdrum,  everyday  and  generally  quite  “untheoreti- 
cal”  activity  of  English  teaching’.  A  similar  desire  to  dismiss  theory  and  to 
return  to  the  safer  ground  of  History  emerges  in  the  two  essays  by  John  Hoyles 
and  Peter  Brooker.  Hoyles  is  aware  of  the  tensions  between  structuralism  and 
Marxism  and  therefore  dismisses  both  in  favour  of  Bakhtin  (who  in  turn  it 
could  be  argued  simply  opens  all  the  questions  up  again);  Brooker  attempts  a 
survey  of  current  theorists  but  eventually  relapses  with  evident  relief  to  com¬ 
mon  sense’.  These  moves  are  symptomatic  of  the  whole  volume:  a  foray  into 
the  space  which  structuralism  has  opened  up  in  the  institution,  followed  by  an 
attempt  to  fill  it  by  re-asserting  the  old  dogmas  of  left  Leavisism.  The  section  of 
‘case  studies’  is  not  the  concern  of  this  chapter,  but  we  should  note  Tony 
Bennett’s  highly  theoretical  -  and  therefore  somewhat  misplaced  -  ‘Text  and 
History’.  Bennett  uses  Derrida’s  arguments  about  iteration  to  free  Marxist 
critical  attention  from  the  mode  of  production  to  the  mode  of  consumption: 
the  text  then  becomes  a  battleground,  a  site  over  which  adversaries  struggle  to 
assert  different  meanings.  Such  an  argument,  of  course,  implies  that  history 
becomes  a  similar  site  of  interpretation,  in  which  case  the  mode  of  production 
is  also  a  mode  of  consumption,  and  of  reproduction.  Bennett  does  not  examine 
the  problems  to  which  his  own  argument  leads,  but  concludes  instead  with  a 
useful  summary  of  the  work  of  Michel  Pecheux. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  debate  about  Re-Reading  English  which  raged  in 
LRB,  in  December  the  TLS  organized  its  own  symposium  on  the  study  of 
English,  entitled  ‘Professing  Literature’.  Here  a  number  of  eminent  critics 
state  their  views  about  the  ‘crisis’  and  indicate  the  path  that  should  be  taken  for 
the  future.  Paul  de  Man  begins  by  arguing  for  ‘The  Return  to  Philology’: 
dismissing  W.  J.  Bate’s  emotional  reaction  to  theory  in  the  Harvard  Magazine 
where  Bate  resorted  to  pleading  with  Deans  not  to  give  theorists  tenure,  de 
Man  suggests  that  the  current  turn  to  theory  is  in  fact  ‘a  return  to  philology,  to 
an  examination  of  the  structure  of  language  prior  to  the  meaning  it  produces’. 
As  we  have  already  indicated,  such  a  return  has  far-reaching  consequences, 
particularly  for  aesthetic  theory  which  in  de  Man’s  account  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  ‘succeeded  in  its  admirable  ambition  to  unite  cognition,  desire  and 
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morality  in  one  single  synthetic  judgment’.  Rene  Wellek’s  essay,  in  which  he 
meditates  on  the  way  in  which  the  theory  he  introduced  in  1948  has  now 
triumphed  ‘with  a  vengeance’,  reiterates  views  that  will  be  discussed  in  relation 
to  The  Attack  on  Literature  later  in  this  chapter.  Iain  McGilchrist  argues  that 
literature’s  function  is  to  transcend  analytic  thought  (though  not,  it  seems, 
Romantic  organicist  theory)  and  as  a  result  finds  it  hard  to  produce  any  reason 
for  studying  literature  at  all.  Its  transcendence  leads  us  to  mysteries  ‘which  in 
the  nature  of  things  never  can  be  answered’.  E.  D.  Hirsch  traces  the  interesting 
history  of  the  rise  of  formalism  in  the  U.S.  educational  system:  in  the  face  of  a 
remarkable  cultural  diversity,  there  were  obvious  advantages  to  placing  an 
emphasis  on  a  transferable  methodology.  But  in  arguing  for  a  return  to 
content,  to  a  professed  canon,  Hirsch  seems  not  to  worry  about  the  ideological 
implications  of  such  a  move  which  led  to  the  preference  for  formalism  in  the 
first  place.  George  Watson  begins  his  essay  with  the  curious  unexamined 
assertion  that  theory  ‘glories  in  its  uselessness’  and  proceeds  (somewhat  para¬ 
doxically  perhaps)  to  declare  that  the  world  of  theory  is  ‘not  a  demanding  one 
in  terms  of  rational  debate’.  He  hopes  that  English’s  position  as  the  dominant 
world  language,  and  the  consequent  widespread  need  for  its  instruction,  will 
somehow  make  literary  theory  go  away.  Raymond  Williams,  one  of  the  few 
people  who  can  be  said  to  have  invented  a  new  discipline,  argues  against  the 
restrictive  nature  of  many  English  courses,  suggesting  that  their  former  unity  is 
breaking  down  as  a  result  of  a  new  range  of  thinking  about  language.  For 
Williams  the  study  of  English  is  still  of  major  importance,  but  it  should  be 
developed  in  active  collaboration  with  other  disciplines,  cultures,  kinds  of 
work.  The  symposium  concludes  with  a  brilliant  essay  by  Stanley  Fish  who 
analyses  the  frequent  argument  (here  proposed  by  Watson)  that  new 
methodologies  and  readings  are  really  only  produced  for  professional  gain 
rather  than  for  their  intrinsic  worth.  Fish  convincingly  shows  that  this  ‘requires 
that  there  be  reasons  for  literary  activity  that  are  not  “merely”  professional, 
but  whenever  such  reasons  are  specified,  they  turn  out  to  be  available  as 
reasons  only  within  the  professional  (and  careerist)  structures  to  which  they 
have  been  opposed’.  A  more  general  critique  of  professionalism  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  system,  and  of  the  pedagogic,  social,  and  political  consequences  of  the 
culture  of  professionalism  which  produces  it,  is  provided  by  Samuel  Weber  in 
OLR. 

Analysis  of  the  institution  of  literature  and  criticism  is  increasingly  pre¬ 
occupying  critics  and  such  accounts  are  likely  to  proliferate  in  the  years 
ahead.  There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  methods  for  institutional  analysis 
already  conveniently  available.  Peter  Uwe  Hohendahl  bases  his  investigations 
on  the  pioneering  work  of  the  Frankfurt  school.  Its  alluring  general  title  not¬ 
withstanding,  The  Institution  of  Criticism4  addresses  the  specific  case  of  West 
Germany;  written  in  the  turbulent  years  between  1970  and  1977  the  essays 
collected  here  reflect  the  crisis  that  was  then  affecting  critical  and  even  literary 
production  in  that  country.  Hohendahl’s  response  is  to  examine  ‘the  social 
models  which  guide  and  control  the  activity  called  literary  criticism’,  focusing 
on  the  ‘mediation  between  the  literary  and  the  sociocultural  sphere’.  The 
pervasive  influence  of  Benjamin  marks  an  attention  to  the  economic  context  of 
literary  production  and  to  the  question  of  control  over  the  media.  As 

4  The  Institution  of  Criticism,  by  Peter  Uwe  Hohendahl.  CornU.  pp.  287.  £14.75. 
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Hohendahl  notes,  ‘Benjamin’s  critique  of  the  academic  criticism  of  the  twen¬ 
ties  and  thirties  and  Brecht’s  analysis  of  feuilleton  criticism  clearly  helped  to 
outline  the  social  context  of  criticism  in  theoretical  terms’,  developing  into  the 
prevalent  idea  of  criticism  as  a  critique  of  ideology  characteristic  of  the  Frank¬ 
furt  school.  An  important  more  recent  impetus  was  Habermas’s  theory  of  the 
public  sphere  (1962)  which  ‘encouraged  the  development  of  a  functional 
definition  of  literary  criticism  which  captures  its  social  dimensions  without  the 
limitations  of  reflection  theory’.  Hohendahl’s  ensuing  analysis  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  criticism  in  Germany  develops  this  possibility  of  mediation  between  the 
social  and  cultural.  Apart  from  the  intrinsic  interest  of  its  subject,  the  book  also 
provides  a  helpful  insight  into  the  possibilities  for  a  critique  of  the  institution  of 
literary  criticism  from  the  perspective  of  Habermas  and  the  Frankfurt  school. 
It  is  only  a  pity  that  Hohendahl  limits  himself  to  Habermas’s  early  work  and 
does  not  investigate  the  possibilities  that  the  later  writings  have  opened  up. 

Hohendahl’s  description  highlights  the  limitations  of  the  purely  internal 
account  of  contemporary  American  criticism  from  Elizabeth  Bruss.  Beautiful 
Theories5  is  a  big  book,  in  size  at  least;  it  spends  a  lot  of  time  making  its  points. 
Bruss  remarks  on  the  emergence,  ‘so  sudden  and  so  stunning’,  of  theory  on  the 
Anglo-American  scene,  and  asks  how  and  why  it  has  happened.  She  gives  two 
reasons:  first,  a  disillusionment  with  the  solipsism  of  New  Criticism  in  the  wake 
of  the  political  movements  of  the  1 960s,  and  second,  the  simultaneous  process 
of  ‘flagging  inspiration  and  apparent  confusion  among  writers  of  fiction  and 
poetry’.  The  neat  result  is  that  criticism  conveniently  crosses  over  into  the 
realm  of  creative  writing  to  take  its  place.  Bruss  acknowledges  that  there  is  no 
clear  agreement  about  the  role  of  theory  so  we  might  ask  why  she  posits  this 
particular  function  -  theory  as  the  new  literature  -  so  easily.  What  of  Richard 
Rorty’s  argument  that  theory  has  become  the  new  philosophy,  or  of  de  Man’s 
that  it  is  neither  literature  nor  philosophy?  There  are  many  more  questions  to 
be  answered  before  we  can  be  convinced  that  theory  is  simply  the  new  ‘candi¬ 
date  for  aesthetic  appreciation’.  In  proposing  that  theory  has  become  litera¬ 
ture,  Bruss  merely  re-instates  those  very  taxonomic  distinctions  that  theory 
has  called  into  question.  A  further  problem  is  that  she  conceives  of  theory  as  a 
totality:  the  narrative  of  its  rise  and  the  descriptions  of  its  arguments  are  very 
generalized  with  little  sense  of  context  or  of  differences  of  positions.  The 
oddest  paradox  of  all  is  that  although  we  are  told  that  theory  came  into  being  as 
the  result  of  a  political  movement,  Bruss  proposes  that  it  should  be  depoliti- 
cized  back  into  aesthetics,  into  ‘beautiful  theories’.  The  book  concludes  with 
four  long  studies  of  William  Gass  and  Susan  Sontag  (writers  who  have  moved 
into  theory)  and  Bloom  and  Barthes  (theorists  who  have  moved  into  litera¬ 
ture).  This  sort  of  poetic  crossing  is  of  course  nothing  new:  literature  is  full  of 
poet-critics.  So  the  message  underlying  this  book  is  ‘rest  assured  if  you’ve  been 
worried  by  the  sudden  power  and  dominance  of  literary  theory:  it’s  really  only 
business  as  usual  for  Eng.  and  Am.  Lit.’. 

Two  more  introductory  books  have  appeared,  the  first  for  sixth  formers,  the 
second  for  university  students:  Allan  Rodway’s  The  Craft  of  Criticism6  is  a  pale 
contemporary  version  of  Understanding  Poetry,  providing  critical  analyses  of 

5  Beautiful  Theories:  The  Spectacle  of  Discourse  in  Contemporary  Criticism,  by 
Elizabeth  W.  Bruss.  JHU.  pp.  519.  £18.75. 

6  The  Craft  of  Criticism,  by  Allan  Rodway.  CUP.  pp.  x  +  192.  hb  £16.60,  pb  £4.50. 
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twenty-two  poems.  It  also  indulges  in  some  ill-informed  polemic  against  more 
recent  critical  modes.  Modern  Literary  Theory1,  fortunately,  is  in  a  different 
league  altogether.  Its  self-justification  is  that  unlike  other  introductions  it 
offers  a  comparative  description  of  different  areas  of  theory;  although  the 
editors  seem  reluctant  to  admit  it,  this  of  course  means  that  it  is  to  be  a 
structuralist  account .  Inevitably  such  a  method  tends  to  imply  the  homogeneity 
of  all  theories:  here  the  editors  put  five  questions  to  each  position,  thus 
assuming  that  they  all  operate  within  the  same  conceptual  framework.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  reason  why  a  number  of  theories  and  theorists  (e.g.  reader-response, 
feminism,  Foucault,  de  Man)  are  not  included  in  their  survey.  In  spite  of  the 
self-proclaimed  comparative  method  the  first  four  chapters  also  give  what 
amounts  to  a  genetic  or  historical  description  of  the  evolution  of  theory  from 
Shklovsky  to  Derrida.  The  expositions  are  clear  if  compacted:  Ann  Jefferson 
gives  a  good  short  overview  of  the  Russian  Formalists,  David  Robey  of 
Linguistics.  Robey  makes  the  surprising  statement  that  the  notion  of  the 
arbitrariness  of  the  sign  is  ‘the  most  radical  and  fertile  feature  of  Saussure’s 
thought  .  If  so  it  must  be  said  that  his  contribution  was  minimal:  the  compara¬ 
tive  method  could  do  with  a  little  help  from  the  historical  and  have  a  look  at 
Locke  here.  Otherwise  Robey  gives  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  Prague 
School,  Jakobson’s  linguistic  poetics,  and  a  short  sketch  of  modern  stylistics, 
following  this  with  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  New  Critics.  Ann  Jefferson 
returns  with  an  exposition  of  structuralism  about  which  she  sounds  decidedly 
unenthusiastic;  as  so  often  in  this  book  we  are  offered  an  account  of  positions 
without  much  sense  of  why  they  were  considered  valid,  or  told  of  change  as  if  it 
just  simply  happened.  Although  things  pick  up  as  we  get  onto  poetics,  the 
chapter  concludes  with  a  short  mention  of  Derrida  which  gives  little  sense  of 
the  profound  way  in  which  deconstruction  has  transformed  literary  theory  and 
criticism.  In  the  final  two  chapters  psychoanalysis  and  Marxism  are  introduced 
with  their  own  separate  histories,  a  formal  arrangement  which  rather  mislead¬ 
ingly  implies  that  they  somehow  operate  in  a  separate  sphere.  Elizabeth 
Wright’s  chapter  on  ‘Modem  Psychoanalytic  Criticism’  is  the  weakest  essay  in 
the  volume.  The  accounts  of  classical  psychoanalytic  criticism  are  clear,  but 
those  of  modern  psychoanalytic  theory  get  confused.  Amid  the  intricacies  of 
Lacanian  terminology  we  are  nowhere  given  the  basic  point  that  psycho¬ 
analysis,  like  dreaming,  is  nothing  other  than  a  particular  form  of  thinking,  not 
a  collection  of  new  terms.  Accordingly,  Wright’s  ‘translation’  of  Lacan  into 
conventional  prose  becomes  more  complicated  than  the  original  and  loses  its 
point.  Nor  are  we  given  much  sense  of  what  a  psychoanalytic  criticism  -  as 
opposed  to  Lacanian  theory  -  might  be,  apart  from  the  unhelpful  comment 
that  Lacan’s  reading  is  a  ‘deconstruction’.  Finally,  in  omitting  all  mention  of 
the  problem  of  sexuality  Wright  simply  ignores  the  most  important  develop¬ 
ments  in  psychoanalytic  theory  that  have  taken  place  in  the  past  fifteen  years. 
The  volume  concludes  with  an  excellent  essay  on  Marxist  criticism  by  David 
Forgacs,  who  makes  good  use  of  the  structural  method  to  give  brief,  clear 
expositions  of  Lukacs,  Macherey,  Goldmann,  Adorno,  and  Bakhtin, 
differentiated  according  to  the  different  theoretical  models  which  they  use. 
Forgacs’s  flexibility,  and  his  willingness  to  consider  the  more  unorthodox 

7  Modern  Literary  Theory:  A  Comparative  Introduction,  ed.  by  Ann  Jefferson  and 
David  Robey.  Batsford.  pp.  186.  pb  £5.95. 
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versions  of  Marxism,  are  illustrated  in  the  concluding  section  where  he  gives  a 
short  notice  of  Kristeva’s  work  up  to  1974  (we  are  left  to  interpret  the 
significance  of  his  silence  regarding  her  later  writings).  It  is  a  weakness  of  the 
comparative  model  that  it  seems  to  have  disallowed  discussion  of  Benjamin.  In 
these  last  two  essays  there  are  some  problems  with  missing  citations;  it  is  also 
surprising  that  in  a  book  aimed  at  least  partly  at  the  student  who  does  not  read 
French  the  editors  seem  to  be  unaware  of  a  number  of  translations  (e.g. 
Etienne  Balibar,  Barthes,  Jean-Marie  Benoist,  Pierre  Macherey,  Raymond 
Picard,  Todorov,  etc.). 

Structuralism  and  Hermeneutics8  is  an  interesting  and  ambitious  work  which 
examines  structuralist  and  post-structuralist  positions  from  a  philosophical 
rather  than  a  literary  perspective.  It  has  to  be  said  that  the  two  terms  of  the  title 
would  normally  be  reckoned  to  be  antithetical;  Seung  argues  without  much 
evidence  that  the  one  grew  out  of  the  other.  He  holds  this  view  because  he 
takes  structuralism  to  mean  the  proposal  of  universal  (as  in  science)  and 
post-structuralism  to  mean  the  espousal  of  relativity  and  subjectivity.  The 
book  is  announced  as  a  defence  of  ‘objectivity’  against  the  ‘irrationalism  and 
anarchism’  of  post-structuralism.  Although  one  might  question  his  use  of  the 
New  Critics  as  the  habitual  example  of  the  structural  method,  Seung  is  evi¬ 
dently  more  at  home  with  structuralism.  His  critique  of  post-structuralism, 
though  serious  and  considered,  is  less  impressive.  He  begins  with  an  in¬ 
adequate  account  of  recent  discussions  of  the  problems  of  representation  and 
reference,  concluding  with  a  long  analysis  of  Derrida  and  de  Man  whom  he 
identifies  as  the  main  opponents  to  his  argument  for  the  necessity  of  ‘one 
objective  pole’  (a  term  that  is  never  itself  put  into  question).  Seung  contends 
that  Derrida’s  critique  of  the  sign  is  too  conservative,  in  so  far  as  it  allows  for 
retentional  but  not  propositional  signification  relations,  but  then  goes  on  to 
charge  that  Derrida’s  account  is  contradictory,  which  is  not  very  helpful  when 
the  theory  is  itself  a  critique  of  the  logic  of  non-contradiction ;  both  Derrida  and 
de  Man  are  then  taken  to  task  for  advocating  a  theory  of  polysemy  which  must 
nevertheless  be  expressed  in  univocal  terms.  However,  Seung  is  simply  wrong 
to  think  that  either  Derrida  or  de  Man  is  advancing  a  theory  of  polysemy  (see 
for  instance  Derrida’s  ‘Signature  Event  Context’).  If  there  are  problems  with 
its  arguments  this  is  still  an  interesting  book  to  the  extent  that  it  shows  how  a 
philosopher  defending  ‘objectivity’  now  feels  obliged  to  take  on  literary 
theory.  However,  as  so  often,  the  argument  is  vitiated  by  misunderstandings  of 
forms  of  thought  that  do  not  conform  to  conventional  philosophic  discourse. 

A  rather  different  account  of  the  state  of  contemporary  theory  is  given  in  the 
present  writer’s  ‘Poststructuralism:  The  End  of  Theory’  ( OLR )  where  the 
relation  of  structuralism  to  post-structuralism  is  examined  in  terms  of  their 
complex  interrelations  and  often  apparent  identity.  The  article  concludes  with 
an  analysis  of  the  current  problems  for  literary  theory  with  respect  to 
metalanguage,  ideology,  the  subject,  and  deconstruction.  This  year  has  also 
seen  the  publication  of  three  collections  of  essays  that  discuss  the  state  of 
literary  theory,  its  problems  and  potentials.  The  first,  Literary  Theory  Today9, 
claims  a  rather  ambitious  degree  of  generality  in  its  title;  in  fact  it  is  an 

8  Structuralism  and  Hermeneutics ,  by  T.  K.  Seung.  ColU.  pp.  xiii  +  310.  $22.50. 

9  Literary  Theory  Today,  ed.  by  M.  A.  Abbas  and  Tak-Wai  Wong.  UHK  (1981). 
pp.  252. 
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interesting  volume  of  conference  proceedings  including  transcripts  of  sophisti¬ 
cated  responses  and  discussions.  John  Ellis’s  paper  on  the  ‘Institution  of  the 
Cinema  has  obvious  and  timely  relevance  for  current  concerns  in  literary 
theory;  Stephen  Bann  poses  the  question  of  the  relation  between  painting  and 
writing  in  a  discussion  of  Ruskin,  Pater,  and  Stokes;  F.  C.  T.  Moore  recalls  Dan 
Sperber’s  work  on  symbols  and  his  theory  of  ‘evocation’  in  the  context  of 
ethnography,  rhetoric,  and  theology,  and  opposes  this  to  the  structuralist 
account  of  meaning.  Jonathan  Hall  gives  a  description  of  Bakhtin’s  work  in  the 
context  of  his  arguments  with  the  Russian  Formalists  and  Saussurian  linguis¬ 
tics.  As  sometimes  happens  with  Bakhtin,  at  times  it  seems  difficult  to  keep  a 
critical  distance.  Robert  Lord  takes  Jonathan  Culler  to  task  for  using 
Chomsky’s  concept  of  linguistic  competence  in  his  analogous  theory  of  literary 
competence;  the  discussants  reply  that  it  all  depends  on  what  status  Culler 
claims  for  his  theory,  that  is,  how  literal  he  wishes  the  analogy  to  be.  Martin 
Aske  traces  the  context  and  significance  of  the  Yale  school’s  re-interpretation 
and  re-evaluation  of  Romanticism;  he  concludes  with  a  long  and  sympathetic 
discussion  of  Hartman’s  Criticism  in  the  Wilderness  ( YW  62.17-18),  drawing 
attention  to  its  preoccupation  with  the  problem  of  history  and  historicity.  A 
fascinating  exposition  of  the  relation  of  the  development  of  hermeneutics  to 
Romantic  aesthetics,  the  growth  of  realistic  fiction,  and  contemporary 
approaches  to  theories  of  the  novel  and  literary  history,  is  provided  by  Elinor 
Shaffer.  Her  particularly  interesting  paper  closes  a  diverse  but  very  worth¬ 
while  volume. 

The  Horizon  of  Literature10  consists  of  essays  collected  from  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Midwest  MLA,  a  journal  often  hard  to  obtain  in  the  U.K.;  the  influence  from 
Chicago  of  Ricoeur’s  hermeneutics  is  evident  upon  editors  and  contributors 
alike.  In  spite  of  an  assurance  that  the  essays  have  been  ‘updated’  some  of  them 
seem  rather  less  than  immediately  contemporary.  The  book  is  divided  into 
three  sections:  Part  One  contains  early  versions  of  essays  by  Walter  J.  Ong, 
Northrop  Frye  (cf.  the  NLH  essay  in  YW  62.59),  and  Robert  Scholes  (cf. 
Tabulation  and  Metafiction ,  1979),  and  a  further  version  of  the  story/discourse 
distinction  from  Donald  G.  Marshall.  Part  Two  begins  with  an  ambitious  and 
not  altogether  successful  attempt  by  J.  Dudley  Andrew  to  give  an  account  of 
the  ‘history,  use,  and  limits’  of  the  structuralist  study  of  narrative.  Noting  that 
according  to  Foucault  writing  is  a  conversion  of  power  relationships  already 
existing  elsewhere,  Edward  Said  suggests  that  the  task  of  the  critic  is  to 
articulate  ‘those  voices  dominated,  displaced,  or  silenced  by  the  textuality  of 
texts’,  while  Fredric  Jameson  looks  to  Gilles  Deleuze  and  Felix  Guattari’s 
Anti-Oedipus  for  a  historical  model  through  which  to  understand  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  realism  into  modernism.  If  the  model’s  status  appears  somewhat 
arbitrary,  the  essay  is  full  of  stimulating  ideas,  particularly  about  the  nature  of 
realism  as  a  decoding  device.  A  recent  essay  (1980)  by  Umberto  Eco  is  of 
particular  interest  in  so  far  as  it  takes  up  the  challenge  of  the  philosophical 
critique  directed  by  deconstructionists  at  the  underpinnings  of  semiotic  theory. 
Eco  avoids  these  objections  by  disavowing  a  linguistic  foundation  for  semi¬ 
otics,  arguing  that  signs  are  not  based  on  the  idea  of  equivalence  or  identity  but 
on  inference.  Hugh  Kenner  makes  a  claim  for  the  productive  effect  of  the 

10  The  Horizon  of  Literature,  ed.  by  Paul  Hernadi.  UNeb.  pp.  373.  hb  £20.75,  pb 
£8.80. 
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‘tripartite  endeavour  of  poet,  scholar,  and  explicator’  through  mutual  cross¬ 
fertilization.  Part  Three,  ‘Institutional  Frameworks’,  is  made  up  of  three  much 
more  cohesive  subsections.  In  ‘Journals  about  Journals’  the  editors  of  PMLA, 
Signs,  Diac,  and  NLH,  deliberate  upon  the  aims,  policies,  histories,  and 
problems  of  their  publications.  This  is  an  appropriate  place  to  note  that  W.  J.  T. 
Mitchell  writes  a  comparable  editorial  essay  about  his  journal’s  ‘Ideology  of 
Pluralism’  in  Critl.  Philip  Lewis  goes  beyond  such  issues  to  develop  a  theory  of 
the  ‘Editor  Function’  comparable  in  scope  to  Foucault’s  essay  on  the  role  of  the 
author.  Five  critics  —  Wayne  Booth,  Herbert  Lindenberger,  Jonathan  Culler, 
Theodore  Ziolkowski,  and  Murray  Krieger  -  discuss  reviews  of  their  own 
books  with  the  general  aim  of  a  systematic  scrutiny  of  the  use  and  abuse  of 
book  reviewing.  Finally,  in  a  section  re-assuringly  entitled  Humanistic 
Dialogue’,  Hans-Georg  Gadamer  advances  a  description  of  ‘The  Eminent 
Text  and  Its  Truth’,  such  a  text  being  ‘a  construct  that  wants  to  be  read  anew, 
again  and  again,  even  when  it  has  already  been  understood’.  Gadamer’s 
meditations  are  followed  by  somewhat  unsympathetic  responses  from  Gerald 
Graff  and  Gerald  R.  Bruns  who  question  his  notion  of  the  truth  of  a  literary 
work;  Tom  Conley  by  contrast  develops  the  notion  of  eminence  in  his  own 
distinctive  mode. 

The  Question  of  Textuality11  consists  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Boundary  2 
symposium  already  published  in  Boundary.  In  their  introduction  the  editors 
try  to  define  the  conditions  of  post-structuralism  and  to  gesture  towards  its 
future  possibilities;  the  Nietzscheanism  they  evoke,  however,  is  not  noticeably 
evident  among  the  contributors.  Edward  Said  brings  American  radical  criti¬ 
cism  under  scrutiny  to  contend  that  its  effect  is  simply  further  to  substantiate 
the  social  structure  and  culture  which  produces  it.  Opposing  this  to  Gramsci’s 
description  of  the  relation  of  the  intellectual  to  cultural  formations  and  the 
state,  Said  concludes  rather  surprisingly  with  a  discussion  of  the  work  of 
various  canonical  novelists  of  the  turn  of  the  century  —  a  move  which  hardly 
seems  to  involve  a  venturing  out  of  the  restricted  sphere  of  academia  on  his 
part.  Eugenio  Donato  offers  a  provocative  analysis  of  the  ‘romantic  problema¬ 
tic  of  representation’  within  the  domain  of  history,  with  special  reference  to 
Flaubert  and  Hegel.  The  section  ends  with  a  stimulating  discussion  between 
the  presenters.  In  the  next  part  Jonathan  Culler  argues  quite  correctly  against 
the  idea  that  Of  Grammatology  consists  of  an  attack  on  Saussure,  while  himself 
attacking  the  Boundary  2  editors  and  J.  Hillis  Miller.  Announcing  his  by  now 
well-known  ‘conversion’  to  deconstruction,  Culler  suggests  that  aporias,  far 
from  being  sought  for  in  themselves,  are  in  fact  the  result  of  methodological 
distinctions  ‘which  are  indispensable  to  an  analytic  program  but  which  turn  out 
to  be  undermined  by  the  results  of  the  program  which  they  made  possible’. 
David  B.  Allison  contrasts  the  ‘rhapsodic’  readings  of  Nietzsche  by  Bernard 
Pautrat  and  Sarah  Kofman  to  the  deconstructive  readings  of  Derrida  and  de 
Man;  David  Couzens  Hoy  then  reads  Spurs  in  an  examination  of  Derrida’s 
deconstruction  of  Heidegger’s  ‘destruction’  of  Nietzsche.  On  a  rather  different 
tack  Homer  Obed  Brown  contributes  an  absorbing  analysis  of  Robert  Penn 
Warren’s  classic  reading  of  ‘The  Ancient  Mariner’;  Jonathan  Arac  then 

11  The  Question  of  Textuality:  Strategies  of  Reading  in  Contemporary  American  Criti¬ 
cism,  ed.  by  William  V.  Spanos,  Paul  A.  Bove,  and  Daniel  O’Hara.  IndU.  pp.  372. 
£10.50. 
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develops  the  significance  of  Warren’s  essay  in  terms  of  its  context  in  New 
Criticism.  Mark  Poster  offers  a  very  positive  and  sympathetic  account  of  the 
critical  semiology  of  Baudrillard,  ‘a  true  basis’,  we  are  told,  ‘for  a  radical 
critique  of  capitalism’;  this  is  balanced  by  a  rather  more  critical  view  of 
Baudrillard’s  work  from  Michael  Hays.  The  volume  also  includes  essays  by 
Murray  Krieger  and  Stanley  Fish  that  have  been  collected  in  their  most  recent 
books,  as  well  as  Joseph  Riddel’s  essay  on  Pound  that  has  already  appeared  in 
Textual  Strategies  (YW  62.20).  It  is  perhaps  noticeable  that  like  Textual 
Strategies  this  collection  neglects  Marxism,  feminism,  and  psychoanalysis: 
these  areas  of  theory  would  seem  to  be  habitually  marginalized  in  American 
criticism. 

We  now  move  on  to  a  number  of  books  by  and  about  particular  theorists  who 
do  not  fit  easily  into  the  categories  of  the  later  sections.  W.  W.  Robson’s  The 
Definition  of  Literature12  makes  pleasant  reading  even  if  the  four  theoretical 
essays  with  which  he  begins  do  somehow  have  the  tone  of  good  answers  to  a 
General  Paper.  The  title  essay  rejects  a  descriptive  account  of  literature  (for 
instance  as  literary  language)  in  favour  of  an  honorific  one  (value  and  quality, 
transcendence  of  original  context,  ‘textuality’);  it  seems  that  no  consideration 
of  institutional  and  cultural  factors  need  be  involved.  Chapter  Two  addresses 
the  question  of  authorial  intention:  Robson  concludes  that  ‘liberty  of  interpret¬ 
ing  is  our  prerogative  as  readers’  though  it  should  be  based  on  a  sense  of  the 
whole  tenor  of  a  writer’s  work’.  This  gentlemanly  tone  continues  in  the  next 
chapter  where  Robson  casts  a  critical  eye  on  the  idea  that  all  criticism  should  be 
evaluative  and  argues  for  the  validity  of  some  non-evaluative  forms  such  as 
literary  history.  Where  evaluation  takes  place,  it  is  proper  to  ask  by  what 
criterion,  and  whether  this  criterion  is  relevant,  useful,  and  has  been  properly 
applied:  ‘criticism  never  decides  anything’,  Robson  warns.  The  fourth  chapter 
turns  to  the  novel  to  discuss  the  different  kinds  of  truth  claims  that  can  be  made 
for  it  The  remaining  essays  are  devoted  to  various  writers  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  book  makes  any  significant 
contribution  to  the  various  theoretical  chestnuts  considered,  its  main  import¬ 
ance  is  that  it  will  reach  parts  of  the  literary  public  that  more  overt  theoretical 
books  will  not.  Aimed  at  the  general  reader,  claiming  only  to  offer  ‘conversa¬ 
tion  about  prose  and  poetry’,  Robson  shows  a  flexibility  and  responsiveness  to 
what  he  describes  as  more  ‘rigorous’  developments  in  literary  theory,  and  this 
makes  a  refreshing  change  from  the  ill-informed  dismissals  that  are  so  fre¬ 
quently  encountered. 

‘In  the  hush  of  the  Cathedral  at  evensong,  and  in  the  October  sunshine  in  Lie 
lunch-hour  outside,  hearing  the  distant  hum  of  the  traffic  and  sitting  among 
this  oddly  assorted  crowd,  swollen  by  passers-by,  it  was  plain  to  me  that  John 
Donne,  although  dead  for  over  three  hundred  years,  still  spoke.’  In  such  terms 
Dame  Helen  Gardner  shores  up  ‘Imagination’  against  the  ravages  of  Stanley 
Fish  and  others.  Imagination  itself  is  not  placed  under  scrutiny  of  any  kind  in  In 
Defence  of  the  Imagination13-,  its  protection  is  carried  out  more  by  evocation 
and  complaint  than  by  argument.  Dame  Helen  describes  how  for  a  period  of 

12  The  Definition  of  Literature  and  Other  Essays,  by  W.  W.  Robson.  CUP.  pp.  ix  + 

2t «’  In Defence  of  the  Imagination.  The  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Lectures  1979-1980,  by 
Helen  Gardner.  OUP.  pp.  vii  +197.  £12.50. 
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about  seven  years  the  exigencies  of  professorial  duties  and  textual  editing 
prevented  her  from  following  contemporary  developments  in  criticism:  it  was 
therefore  ‘with  surprise  and  a  sense  of  shock’  that  such  tasks  being  completed 
and,  as  she  puts  it,  ‘being  anxious  to  bring  myself  up-to-date,  I  found  myself  a 
kind  of  literary  Rip  Van  Winkle  in  a  strange,  disturbing  world’.  This  world  does 
indeed  seem  almost  unrecognizable:  Bloom,  we  are  told,  applies  ‘the  insights 
of  the  latest  psychological  sage’;  the  activity  of  ‘interpretation’  has  now  appar¬ 
ently  simply  been  given  ‘the  more  impressive  name  of  “hermeneutics”  while 
deconstruction  in  its  pure  form  rejects  the  historical’.  Such  misprisions  hardly 
require  comment  at  a  theoretical  level;  the  most  sustained  attack,  on  Frank 
Kermode,  may  be  placed  against  his  devastating  reply  ‘On  Being  an  Enemy  of 
Humanity’  {Raritan). 

Rene  Wellek’s  The  Attack  on  Literature 14  defends  the  concept  of  literature 
against  writers  such  as  Barthes,  Sontag,  and  Ihab  Hassan,  who  made  apocalyp¬ 
tic  pronouncements  about  the  end  of  literature  in  the  late  1960s.  Wellek  is  no 
doubt  correct  in  his  conviction  that  literature  will  survive.  This  volume  is  the 
third  in  a  series  which  began  with  Concepts  of  Criticism  ( 1 963)  and  Discrimina¬ 
tions  (1970).  Wellek  makes  his  own  position  explicit  from  the  very  first, 
declaring: 

I  believe  in  literary  scholarship  and  criticism  as  a  rational  enterprise  that 

aims  at  a  right  interpretation  of  texts,  at  a  systematic  theory  of  literature, 

and  at  the  recognition  of  quality  and  thus  of  rank  among  writers. 

This  places  him  in  an  odd  position:  having  for  so  long  been  the  champion  of 
literary  theory  and  indeed  almost  its  instigator  in  the  U.S.A.,  he  now  finds 
himself  opposed  to  the  aims  of  the  very  theory  which  he  was  instrumental  in 
introducing.  The  real  problem  of  the  new  methods  for  Wellek  is  their  refusal  of 
judgement  and  assignment  of  value.  Accordingly  much  of  this  book  is  taken  up 
criticizing  recent  theories  which  will,  he  believes,  lead  not  only  to  a  ‘complete 
anarchy  of  values’  but  also  to  ‘a  dehumanization  of  the  arts  and  a  paralysis  of 
criticism  .  It  has  to  be  said  that  the  latter  hardly  looks  likely  at  the  moment. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  involve  the  question  of  the  possibility  of 
writing  literary  history.  Unconvinced  by  any  recent  methods,  Wellek  neverthe¬ 
less  announces  that  he  has  failed  in  his  own  History  of  Modern  Criticism.  He 
now  contents  himself  with  the  idea  that  ‘portraiture  of  critics,  intellectual 
profiles,  and  a  sense  of  trends  and  changing  conditions  make  a  history’.  There 
is  something  of  a  defensive,  beleaguered  tone  to  this  volume:  Wellek  re-asserts 
his  own  position  against  the  newer  trends  but  has  little  to  add  to  them;  his 
comment  that  ‘I.  A.  Richards  . . .  has  only  restated  his  old  doctrines’  is  perhaps 
also  applicable  to  most  of  the  essays  here. 

Some  ‘intellectual  profiles’  from  the  as  yet  unfinished  volumes  of  A  History 
of  Modern  Criticism  appear  as  Four  Critics15,  in  which  the  work  of  Croce 
Valery,  Lukacs,  and  Ingarden  is  given  critical  exposition.  The  more  systematic 
the  position,  the  more  Wellek  evidently  feels  at  home;  as  a  result  Ingarden 
emerges  most  favourably.  Croce  is  described  with  some  sympathy  and  is 


44  The  Attack  on  Literature  and  Other  Essays ,  by  Rene  Wellek.  Harvester 
hb  £18.95,  pb  £5.95. 


pp.x  +  199. 


15  Four  Critics:  Croce,  Valery,  Lukacs,  Ingarden,  by  Rene  Wellek.  UWash.  pp.  ix  + 
92.  £6.75. 
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perhaps  accurately  characterized  as  the  most  influential  of  the  four.  Lukacs’s 
Marxism  clearly  provides  something  of  a  stumbling  block:  the  shifts  in  his 
views  are  disregarded  in  favour  of  the  main  ideas  which  Wellek  contends 
remain  remarkably  consistent.  The  greatest  difficulty  occurs  with  Valery,  both 
because  his  writings  are  deliberately  antisystematic,  full  of  ‘dangerous’  para¬ 
doxes,  and  because  he  is  firmly  opposed  to  authorial  intention,  univocal 
meaning,  and  correct  interpretation.  Although  Wellek  does  not  mention  it, 
Valery  is  in  many  ways  the  grandfather  of  the  Yale  school,  with  his  ‘creative 
misunderstandings’  (my  error  becomes  the  author),  and  with  remarks  such  as 
‘there  is  no  true  sense  of  a  text.  The  author  has  no  authority’.  Wellek’s  charge 
that  this  opens  the  way  to  ‘extreme  caprice  and  anarchy’  is  no  doubt  somewhat 
overdetermined.  What  is  perhaps  curious  about  this  book  is  its  own  caprice  in 
presenting  four  portraits  that  are  virtually  unrelated  to  each  other,  four 
different  isolated  views  with  no  historical  perspective  which  allows  us  to 
understand  even  the  context  of  their  very  different  ideas  about  literature.  They 
are  presented  in  suspension,  four  portraits  from  a  book  of  noble  names  as  if 
criticism  consisted  of  disembodied  comets  appearing  on  occasion  in  the  sky, 
propounding  different  positions  in  an  entirely  arbitrary  way. 

One  critic  who  will  surely  be  given  a  major  place  in  the  final  volumes  of 
Wellek’s  History  is  Kenneth  Burke,  generally  agreed  to  be  among  the  most 
interesting  and  original  of  American  critics.  William  Rueckert’s  Kenneth 
Burke 16,  first  published  in  1963,  has  been  re-issued  in  a  second  edition  with  a 
new  chapter  on  Burke’s  work  during  the  years  1961-78.  The  new  chapter 
discusses  the  curious  case  of  Burke’s  unpublished  ‘Symbolic’  as  well  as  giving  a 
considered  exposition  of  The  Rhetoric  of  Religion  (1961).  The  drawbacks  and 
advantages  of  the  contextless  portrait  are  never  clearer  than  with  this  book:  it 
is  a  very  useful  analysis  and  exposition  of  Burke’s  entire  career,  and  yet  it  is 
also,  as  the  author  comments,  ‘so  purely  intrinsic’  that  it  tends  to  lose  all 
perspective.  It  would  have  been  particularly  helpful  to  have  had  a  more  general 
consideration  of  Burke’s  work  in  relation  to  the  intellectual,  political,  and 
social  context  of  his  life  -  particularly  given  that  his  own  work  constantly 
pushes  us  towards  such  considerations.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  especially 
disappointing  that  a  new  preface,  which  the  blurb  tells  us  places  Burke  s  work 
in  relation  to  contemporary  criticism’,  does  not  in  fact  appear. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  untimely  death  of  Roland  Barthes  has 
produced  a  spate  of  publications.  Barthes’s  general  recognition  -  even  by  those 
hostile  to  literary  theory  —  as  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  and  innovative  critics 
of  this  century  was  established  by  the  time  of  his  death .  Few  of  Barthes’s  works, 
however,  are  available  in  paperback  in  translation  in  this  country  and  not  all 
bookshops  stock  the  imported  American  editions.  For  this  reason  alone,  Susan 
Sontag’s  anthology,  A  Barthes  Reader 17 ,  is  especially  welcome.  It  will  make 
Barthes  much  more  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  providing  a  good  selec¬ 
tion  of  his  work  from  Mythologies  to  A  Lover’s  Discourse.  Apart  from  two  new 
essays  —  a  very  early  one  (1942)  on  Gide’s  Journals,  and  a  late  one  on  journal 
keeping  from  1979  -  this  is  a  selection  of  work  from  books  that  have  already 
been  translated.  Sontag  provides  an  intriguing  preface  portraying  Barthes  as  a 


16  Kenneth  Burke  and  the  Drama  of  Human  Relations,  by  William  R.  Rueckert. 

Second  ed.  UCal.  pp.  xvii  +  326.  £16. 

11 A  Barthes  Reader,  ed.  by  Susan  Sontag.  Cape.  pp.  xxxvm  +  495.  £15. 
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‘traditional promeneur  solitaire'  which  leaves  little  room,  as  she  readily  admits, 
for  Barthes’s  Marxism,  structuralism,  or  for  the  Professor  of  Semiology  at  the 
College  de  France.  Sontag’s  selection  also  excludes  this  aspect  of  Barthes’s 
writings  but  in  terms  of  the  function  of  the  volume  -  the  presentation  of 
Barthes  to  the  general  reader  -  this  is  perhaps  as  it  should  be. 

Annette  Lavers’s  Roland  Barthes:  Structuralism  and  After 18  is  an  exacting 
and  scholarly  account  of  his  work  and  intellectual  career.  Inevitably  perhaps 
one  is  also  led  to  reflect  that  this  is  achieved  at  the  cost  of  betraying  Barthes 
himself  who  questioned  the  possibility  of  a  stable  and  continuous  authorial 
subject  evidenced  throughout  a  ‘complete’  works,  to  say  nothing  of  attendant 
problems  involved  in  the  use  of  a  critical  metalanguage.  By  contrast  Stephen 
Heath’s  Vertige  du  deplacement  (1974)  avoided  this  pitfall.  Lavers  implicitly 
positions  herself  against  Barthes’s  later  and  more  radical  positions  by  fore¬ 
grounding  the  importance  of  his  early  work.  This  is  in  itself  unusual  and, 
reservations  aside,  provides  a  useful  scrutiny  of  an  area  of  Barthes’s  thought 
that  nowadays  tends  to  be  neglected.  For  Lavers  Barthes’s  concerns  were 
formed  at  the  time  of  Sartre’s  existentialism;  his  writings,  though  responding  to 
specific  problems  and  developments  of  the  day,  form  ‘part  of  an  existential 
search  and  . . .  shaping  of  a  self-image’.  At  the  same  time  Barthes’s  work  is 
presented  as  a  theoretical  project  stretching  across  the  fields  of  sociology  and 
literary  criticism,  and  this  project  is  analysed  in  terms  of  a  detailed  account  of 
its  intellectual  context  from  Sartre  to  Derrida.  As  a  result  the  book  provides,  en 
passant,  an  intellectual  history  of  post-war  France.  Lavers  follows  the  now 
conventional  division  of  Barthes’s  career  into  four  phases;  however,  in 
presenting  him  from  the  perspective  of  his  existential  beginnings  she  makes  the 
unusual  claim  that  stage  three  -  the  passing  of  the  scientific  dream  of  structural¬ 
ism  -  in  many  ways  involved  a  return  to  the  concern  of  phase  one:  in  this  view 
Writing  Degree  Zero  contains  the  germ  of  all  of  the  later  work.  Lavers  clearly 
feels  less  at  home  with  the  last,  and  currently  most  influential,  phase,  here 
described  as  ‘a  refuge  in  the  apparently  mindless  yet  meaningful  depths  of  the 
body’.  If  that  moment  must  await  other  analysis,  Lavers’s  study  remains  a 
useful  and  in  certain  respects  a  salutary  one. 

Barthes’s  death  has  produced  a  number  of  special  issues  of  journals  devoted 
to  his  work:  in  1981  ECr  and  Poetique,  in  1982  Critique,  Communications ,  and 
StTCL.  Substance  contains  essays  on  ‘Barthes’  Last  Writings’  by  Paul  Smith 
and  ‘The  Plural  Void:  Barthes  and  Asia’  by  Trinh  T.  Minh-ha;  OLR  includes  a 
translation  of  Barthes’s  ‘A  Question  of  Tempo’,  an  essay  on  the  work  of 
Lucette  Finas,  together  with  Finas’s  own  ‘The  Charge’. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  work  of  Harold  Bloom  is  in  many  ways  as  singular 
as  that  of  Roland  Barthes,  an  impression  substantiated  by  his  two  new  works 
published  this  year.  The  first,  The  Breaking  of  the  Vessels19,  furnishes  a  forceful 
and  succinct  description  of  the  concerns  of  his  work  which  presents 
the  acts  of  writing  and  of  reading  in  terms  of  acts  of  power  and  aggression. 
Distancing  himself  both  from  traditional  humanist  criticism  and  from  the 
deconstructive  mode  of  Derrida  and  de  Man,  Bloom  insists  that  ‘no  reader  . . . 
can  describe  her  or  his  relationship  to  a  prior  text  without  taking  up  a  stance  no 

18  Roland  Barthes:  Structuralism  and  After,  by  Annette  Lavers.  Methuen  pp  300 
£14.95. 

19  The  Breaking  of  the  Vessels,  by  Harold  Bloom.  UChic.  pp.  xiii  +  107.  £8. 
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less  tropological  than  that  occupied  by  the  text  itself’.  Strong  poetry,  like 
strong  criticism,  is  neither  consoling  nor  random:  it  is  a  work  of  the  will  and  an 
act  of  usurpation.  Bloom  goes  on  to  develop  his  notion  of  the  ‘Scene  of 
Instruction’  in  terms  of  three  paradigms  (catastrophe  creation,  transference, 
and  family  romance)  which  he  unfolds  through  readings  of  Genesis  and 
Freud’s  Three  Essays  on  the  Theory  of  Sexuality ;  in  the  last  chapter  he  expands 
the  idea  of  ‘transumption’,  a  trope  that  used  to  be  merely  the  last  though 
perhaps  always  the  most  crucial  of  the  revisionary  ratios,  into  an  overall  theory 
of  poetry  with  its  chains  of  transmission  and  intrapoetic  relations,  while  also 
posing  the  possibility  of  a  ‘transumptive  metaleptic  criticism’.  In  this  short 
book  we  have  Bloom  at  his  best:  theoretically  provocative,  providing  powerful 
and  often  startling  readings,  and  arguing  forcibly  for  a  view  of  poetry  that  has 
undoubtedly  commanded  a  shift  in  critical  thinking.  His  second  book  Agon: 
Towards  a  Theory  of  Revisionism20  is,  despite  its  title,  less  of  a  theoretical 
development  and  more  of  an  extension  of  the  study  of  misprision  to  new  texts: 
to  Freud,  Emerson,  Whitman,  and  the  literary  genres  of  Fantasy  and  the 
Sublime.  The  first,  most  theoretical  chapter,  is  a  long  ‘demystification’  of 
Bloom’s  ideas  about  interpretation,  power,  and  usurpation.  In  a  book  that  is  to 
be  much  concerned  with  the  championing  of  an  indigenous  American  tra¬ 
dition,  Bloom  fixes  on  pragmatism  as  a  comparable  authentic  critical  mode:  it 
is  pragmatism  that  allows  both  poet  and  critic  to  achieve  a  stance  against  their 
common  belatedness.  Bloom’s  pragmatism  leads  him,  crucially,  to  deny  the 
primacy  of  language  in  favour  of  the  will,  and  hence  to  claim  that  only  his 
antithetical  criticism  is  an  ‘authentic  break  with  rhetorical  criticism’.  Against 
de  Man  who,  he  contends,  ‘would  make  criticism  into  the  science  of  the 
epistemology  of  tropes’,  Bloom  asserts  that  deconstruction’s  move  into 
language  is  in  fact  no  more  persuasive  than  the  Romantic  myth  of  ‘Imagina¬ 
tion’:  both  are  ‘a  kind  of  mortal  god  endlessly  doing  our  writing  for  us’.  From 
Bloom’s  agonistic  perspective  it  is  a  question  of  war  and  competition.  The 
essays  that  follow  are  much  concerned  with  the  texts  of  Freud,  the  true  prophet 
of  agon  and  its  ambivalences,  together  with  those  of  gnosticism  and  the  native 
American  tradition  from  Emerson  to  John  Ashbery.  NLH’ s  issue  on  ‘Theory: 
Parodies,  Puzzles,  Paradigms’  includes  an  essay  by  Thomas  McFarland  in 
which  he  argues  that  of  all  contemporary  critics  Bloom  is  ‘the  most  important 
and  challenging’;  McFarland  goes  on  to  propose  his  own  parodic  theory  of 
cross-cultural  influence  between  England  and  Germany  during  the  Romantic 
period,  conceived  in  terms  of  the  figure  of  parataxis. 

The  same  issue  of  NLH  also  contains  an  essay  by  its  editor  on  ‘The 
Statements  Literary  Texts  Do  Not  Make’;  Cohen  argues  that  in  so  far  as  critics 
interpret  texts  as  making  theoretical  statements  even  contemporary  anti¬ 
humanists  point  writing  ‘to  its  natural  origins,  to  its  humanness,  and  to  its 
transcendence’.  Perhaps,  but  it  is  hardly  the  case  at  least  with  Renaud  Zup- 
pinger’s  accompanying  impenetrable  essay  'Post  Coitem  Tristitiae:  About  a 
Would-be  Aftermath  of  Structuralism’.  NLH  also  has  a  general  issue  on 
‘Problems  of  Literary  Theory’  in  which  the  majority  of  articles  are  a  little 
thin-blooded.  Jeffrey  Stout  asks  the  question  ‘What  Is  the  Meaning  of  a  Text?’ 
and  suggests  that  the  answer  is  to  eliminate  the  word  ‘meaning’ ;  Stein  Haugom 

20  Agon:  Towards  a  Theory  of  Revisionism,  by  Harold  Bloom.  OUP.  pp.  ix  +  336. 
£13.50. 
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Olsen  takes  up  the  same  question:  finding  that  autonomy  and  semiotic  theories 
are  undergoing  a  decline,  he  presents  the  hope  that  ‘literary  theory  will  now  be 
able  to  break  free  from  the  semantic  framework  and  the  analogy  between  the 
literary  work  and  basic  linguistic  expressions  like  metaphor,  sentence,  and 
utterance’;  Robert  R.  Hellenga  in  turn  asks  ‘What  Is  a  Literary  Experience 
LikeT,  contending  that  both  reader-response  and  psychoanalytic  criticism  do 
not  describe  ‘our  concrete  experiences  of  literature’,  though  it  is  not  obvious 
that  his  alternative  does  either.  Anthony  J.  Johnson  contends  that  literary 
semiotics,  with  its  basis  in  Jakobson’s  work,  constitutes  a  new  type  of  discur- 
sivity  of  the  same  order  as  that  which  Foucault  points  to  in  Marx  and  Freud, 
and  Ann  E.  Berthoff  gives  a  clear  exegesis  of  I.  A.  Richards’s  theory  of  com¬ 
prehending  which  she  considers  to  be  unjustly  neglected.  An  essay  by  a 
theorist  of  major  stature,  Jurij  Lotman,  distinguishes  between  different  kinds 
of  ‘mechanisms  of  interaction  between  the  text  and  its  addressee’.  Lotman’s 
major  work,  The  Structure  of  the  Artistic  Text21  is  still  available  in  the  ‘Michigan 
Slavic  Contributions’  series.  Mary  Jacobus’s  excellent  ‘Is  There  a  Woman  in 
This  Text?’  will  be  discussed  under  feminism.  Finally,  Catherine  Belsey  pro¬ 
vides  a  succinct  discussion  of  the  whole  issue  and  makes  a  timely  counter-claim 
for  a  Foucauldian  approach  to  literary  texts  which  ‘gives  a  problematic  where 
meaning  is  not  spectral  and  singular  but  substantial  and  plural,  producing  and 
produced  by  power’. 


2.  Poetics 

Very  probably  French  Literary  Theory  Today 22  was  originally  called  ‘French 
Poetics  Today’,  the  title  of  Todorov’s  introduction.  There  poetics  is  defined 
quite  correctly  as  ‘theory  of  literature’:  on  the  basis  of  this,  it  seems,  someone 
decided  to  call  the  book  French  Literary  Theory ,  no  doubt  in  order  to  catch  a 
wider  market.  But  although  poetics  does  mean  theory  of  literature,  it  is  hardly 
the  case  that  ‘literary  theory’  is  synonymous  with  ‘poetics’.  This  does  the  book 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  unwary  reader)  a  real  disservice,  for  it  includes  an 
excellent  selection  of  the  work  done  in  poetics  since  its  re-emergence  around 
1968,  drawing  particularly  upon  Todorov’s  own  Poetique,  the  foremost  liter¬ 
ary  journal  in  France  today.  In  his  introduction  Todorov  provides  an  admir¬ 
able  indication  of  the  nature  of  poetics,  the  scope  of  its  field,  its  analytic 
categories,  its  work  on  genre,  and  both  the  practical  and  theoretical  results  of 
its  investigations.  The  book  is  divided  into  four  sections:  the  first  contains  a 
short  introductory  piece  by  Gerard  Genette  from  Figures  III  (1972)  which 
places  poetics  historically  and  articulates  its  complementary  relation  to  literary 
history  and  criticism.  Part  II  turns  from  the  discipline  of  poetics  to  its  object, 
literature,  to  ask  what  are  the  essential  determining  factors  of  the  literary  text: 
the  first  answer  comes  from  Roland  Barthes  in  the  form  of  his  well-known 
essay  on  the  ‘reality  effect’;  the  second  from  Michael  Riffaterre,  who  proposes 
one  of  his  characteristic  models  of  the  generation  of  the  literary  sentence,  here 
operating  according  to  three  rules  of  over-determination,  conversion,  and 

21  The  Structure  of  the  Artistic  Text,  by  Jurij  Lotman,  trans.  by  Gail  Lenhoff  and 
Ronald  Vroon.  Michigan  Slavic  Contributions  7.  UMich.  pp.  300.  $10. 

22  French  Literary  Theory  Today,  A  Reader,  ed.  by  Tzvetan  Todorov,  trans.  by  R. 
Carter.  CUP.  pp.  vii  +  239.  hb  £19.50,  pb  £5.95. 
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expansion.  The  third  answer  comes  from  Laurent  Jenny:  his  very  useful  1976 
essay  on  ‘The  Strategy  of  Form’  elaborates  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  nature  of 
intertextuality  and  the  different  kinds  of  intertextual  relations.  Part  III  turns  to 
‘the  particular  notions  and  hypotheses  elaborated  in  poetics  in  order  to 
account  for  the  working  of  literature’  to  present  a  selection  of  work  on  various 
analytic  categories:  in  an  influential  essay,  ‘Theory  of  the  Figure’  (1970),  Jean 
Cohen  proposes  the  construction  of  a  logical  model  of  the  figures  of  poetic 
language,  an  algorithm;  his  theory  of  the  figure  as  a  ‘sort  of  linguistic  universal 
which  can  be  transported  from  one  poem  or  poet  to  another’  violates,  as  he 
points  out,  ‘the  two  sacred  principles  of  the  currently  reigning  literary  aesthe¬ 
tic:  the  uniqueness  of  the  work  of  art,  and  its  totality  or  unity’.  Nicolas  Ruwet’s 
‘Parallelism  and  Deviation  in  Poetry’  (from  Langue,  discours,  societe,  1975) 
begins  by  noting  the  lack  of  specificity  of  Jakobson’s  principle  of  equivalence 
and  uses  grammatical  and  phonetic  parallelisms  to  provide  a  more  precise 
content  for  his  description  of  the  poetic  function.  Ruwet  thus  defends  Jakob- 
son  against  the  implications  of  Zellig  Harris’s  theory  of  discourse  in  which  the 
specificity  of  poetic  texts  seems  to  disappear  completely.  Claude  Bremond’s 
contribution  (the  only  new  one  in  the  volume)  is  the  first  of  two  essays  that  deal 
with  units  larger  than  the  sentence:  Bremond  discusses  the  effect  that  recent 
developments  in  the  semiotics  of  narrative  might  have  on  the  methodological 
problems  involved  in  the  definitions  and  classification  of  motifs  in  the  folk¬ 
tale;  Philippe  Hamond  then  asks  ‘What  Is  a  Description?’  and  attempts  both  to 
define  ‘description’  and  to  consider  its  role  in  the  overall  functioning  of  the  text 
which  contains  it.  The  last  section  considers  the  question  of  genre.  Two  essays 
‘adopt  an  inductive  approach  focussing  on  the  stylistic  and  thematic  pro¬ 
cedures  of  two  limited  sets  of  texts’ :  Paul  Zumthor  considers  the  chanson  of  the 
trouveres,  and  Todorov  himself,  in  a  chapter  from  Les  Genres  du  discours 
(1978),  analyses  Rimbaud’s  Illuminations.  On  a  more  theoretical  level,  we  are 
given  a  generous  extract  from  Lejeune’s  influential  The  Autobiographical 
Contract  (1975)  in  which  autobiography  is  characterized  as  ‘an  historically 
variable  contractual  product ’ ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  extract  will  not  preclude 
translation  of  the  whole  of  this  highly  interesting  book.  This  is  a  fairly  advanced 
volume,  which  requires  at  times  a  certain  amount  of  technical  expertise  from 
the  reader:  in  demonstrating  the  important  work  being  done  in  French  poetics 
it  will  perhaps  stimulate  more  comparable  activity  in  England  and  America 
where  the  lure  of  deconstruction  has  tended  to  prevent  poetics  from  being 
given  such  sustained  attention  or  recognition. 

Todorov  is  also  the  author  of  another  work  of  poetics  translated  this  year  as 
Theories  of  the  Symbol™.  This  is  a  fascinating  and  important  book  which  can  be 
very  highly  recommended.  It  consists  of  a  study  of  thinkers  who  have  reflected 
upon  symbolic  phenomena  from  different  perspectives  across  the  whole  range 
of  the  arts  and  social  sciences  (philosophy  of  language,  logic,  aesthetics, 
hermeneutics,  rhetoric,  linguistics,  anthropology,  psychoanalysis).  Todorov 
articulates  this  somewhat  obscure  current  of  thought  by  focusing  on  theories  of 
verbal  symbolism.  He  begins  with  St  Augustine  who  synthesized  a  whole 
tradition  of  work  in  semantics,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  hermeneutics  to  found  a 
form  of  semiotics.  In  the  second  chapter  he  examines  the  shift  in  the  function 

23  Theories  of  the  Symbol,  by  Tzvetan  Todorov,  trans.  by  Catherine  Porter.  Blackwell, 
pp.  302.  £15. 
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of  rhetoric  from  that  of  persuasion  to  that  of  the  creation  of  intrinsic  qualities  in 
discourse;  although  the  period  from  Quintilian  to  Fontanier  is  described  as 
that  of  rhetoric’s  decadence,  paradoxically  the  last  hundred  years 
(1730-1830)  produced  its  golden  age.  Todorov’s  fascinating  account  of  the 
theory  of  figures  in  this  period  in  Cesar-Chesneau  Du  Marsais,  Nicholas 
Beauzee,  Condillac,  and  Pierre  Fontanier  has  most  unfortunately  been 
abridged  in  the  English  version.  Towards  the  end  of  this  era  a  further  import¬ 
ant  shift  occurs  in  which  rhetoric  effectively  disappears  until  our  own  time  as  a 
result  of  the  rise  of  Romanticism  and  of  the  ideological  values  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  Alexander  Baumgarten’s  Aesthetica  (1750-8)  appears  precisely 
at  the  moment  that  rhetoric  vanishes:  Todorov  develops  his  view  that  this 
signals  a  radical  change  in  ways  of  thinking  about  the  symbol:  in  an  absorbing 
analysis  of  Romantic  aesthetics  he  shows  how  the  symbol  was  redefined  as  the 
mode  of  ‘intransitive  signification’,  distinct  from  allegory  which  became  the 
mode  of  transitive  signification:  the  inexpressible  versus  the  expressible.  From 
then  on  the  symbol  was  associated  with  the  other.  Todorov  goes  on  to  develop 
Emile  Benveniste’s  insight  that  in  describing  dreams  and  jokes,  Freud  unwit¬ 
tingly  rediscovered  rhetoric  and  the  ‘old  catalogue  of  tropes’.  The  detailed 
analysis  of  Freud’s  Witz  has  very  unfortunately  also  been  cut  in  translation,  but 
the  stunning  chapter  on  Saussure  which  follows  is  happily  entire.  Todorov 
focuses  on  Saussure’s  interest  in  a  remarkable  case  of  glossolalia:  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  mystery  of  the  production  of  the  subject’s  supposed  ‘Hindoo’  speech 
was  finally  solved  by  one  of  Saussure’s  colleagues  who  used  the  logic  of 
symbolism  rather  than  that  of  language  conceived  as  a  system  of  signs.  Saus¬ 
sure’s  failure  here  prefigures  his  relations  with  symbolic  phenomena  generally; 
Todorov  notes  the  absence  of  any  problematic  related  to  the  symbolic  dimen¬ 
sions  of  language  in  the  Cours.  The  last  chapter  moves  on  to  Jakobson’s  poetics 
to  show  how  his  view  of  the  autotelic  nature  of  poetic  language  represents  a 
restatement  and  redefinition  of  the  Romantic  idea  of  intransitivity.  Finally,  in 
a  conclusion  pointedly  entitled  ‘openings’,  Todorov  speculates  on  the  nature  of 
the  shift  that  he  has  articulated  from  classic  to  Romantic,  showing  how  the 
notion  of  difference  and  history  is  itself  a  Romantic  concept,  and  consequently 
admitting  that  this  means  that  his  own  work  falls  within  the  Romantic  view. 
However,  in  tracing  a  typology  of  a  recurring  asymmetrical  relation  between 
sign  and  symbol  he  has  also  written  a  treatise  as  well  as  a  history,  and  this,  he 
suggests,  is  in  fact  illustrative  of  the  contemporary  position  with  respect  to  the 
classic  and  the  Romantic. 

A  second  selection  from  Genette’s  Figures  (the  first  was  reviewed  in  YW 
62.22-3)  is  translated  this  year  as  Figures  of  Literary  Discourse24.  Some  of  the 
essays  here  are  purely  theoretical,  others  involve  specific  analysis  of  literary 
texts.  Their  publication  now  in  English,  in  some  cases  nearly  twenty  years  after 
they  were  written,  produces  slightly  strange  effects:  tentative  suggestions  for 
new  critical  projects  (e.g.  the  decentring  of  the  subject,  the  revival  of  rhetoric 
and  of  genre  theory,  the  recognition  of  the  effects  and  specificity  of  writing) 
have  by  now  become  academic  industries.  Perhaps  what  is  more  remarkable, 
however,  is  the  way  in  which  these  essays  retain  their  interest.  We  may  read 
them  differently  now  than  in  1966  but  their  provocative  and  original  qualities 

24  Figures  of  Literary  Discourse,  by  Gerard  Genette,  trans.  by  Alan  Sheridan,  intro,  by 
Marie-Rose  Logan.  Blackwell,  pp.  xix  -I-  303.  £15. 
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are  still  apparent.  As  the  title  implies,  this  volume  is  continually  informed  and 
enforced  by  a  constant  interest  in  rhetorical  issues  over  a  wide  spectrum  of 
concerns  that  are  not  limited  to  figures  of  speech  in  a  narrow  sense.  In  the  first 
chapter,  on  structuralism  and  literary  criticism  (dating  from  1964,  the  same 
year  as  Barthes’s  “The  Structuralist  Activity’),  Genette  articulates  the  relation 
of  structuralism  to  Russian  Formalism,  contending  that  the  latter  devalued  the 
trope  as  a  mark  of  poetic  language  and  calling  instead  for  a  new  rhetoric  of 
literary  discourse.  Arguing  that  the  study  of  genre  has  not  been  taken  suf¬ 
ficiently  seriously  in  this  century,  Genette  proposes  that  the  structuralist  method 
of  synchronic  stages,  together  with  the  Formalist’s  attention  to  the  phenomena 
of  structural  dynamics,  can  provide  the  basis  for  a  new  kind  of  literary  history. 
An  essay  on  Barthes,  taking  his  work  up  to  Essais  critiques  ( 1 964),  emphasizes 
that  for  Barthes  literature  is  especially  valuable  because  it  maintains  an  ‘uncer¬ 
tainty  of  signs’:  ‘literature  is  a  rhetoric  of  silence.  Its  art  consists  entirely  in 
making  language,  a  vehicle  of  knowledge  and  rather  hasty  opinion,  a  locus  of 
uncertainty  and  interrogation’.  An  essay  entitled  simply  ‘Figures’  develops  the 
work  of  Benveniste  and  Jakobson  towards  a  reconsideration  of  rhetoric  and 
makes  the  original  plea  for  rhetoric’s  re-appraisal  and  return.  The  figure  is 
defined  as  a  ‘gap  ( ecart )  between  sign  and  meaning,  as  the  inner  space  of 
language’;  this  also  implies  its  duplicity  and  translatability.  Genette  argues 
against  the  thesis  that  poetic  language  can  be  defined  according  to  a  principle 
of  deviation,  with  the  history  of  poetry  characterized  in  terms  of  an  increasing 
drift  from  the  norm  of  prose .  He  contends  that  this  thesis  can  only  be  validated 
by  a  denial  of  the  figuricity  of  classical  poetry;  instead  he  proposes  a  poetics  in 
which  poetic  language  would  be  defined  not  as  ‘a  particular  form,  defined  by  its 
specific  accidents,  but  rather  a  state,  a  degree  of  presence  and  intensity  to  which 
any  statement  may  be  led  ...  on  condition  that  there  is  established  around  it 
that  margin  of  silence  which  isolates  it  from  its  surroundings  of  everyday 
speech’,  a  view  developed  in  much  greater  detail  in  Mimologiques  (1 976).  The 
only  essay  from  Figures  III  (1972)  consists  of  a  salutary  inquiry  into  the  ever¬ 
growing  imperialism  of  metaphor  among  the  tropes:  since  Jakobson  the  field  of 
rhetoric  has  gradually  contracted  towards  this  single  figure.  Genette  points  to  a 
further  reductionist  movement  by  which  metaphor  ‘absorbing  its  ultimate 
adversary  (metonymy),  turns  itself  into  the  “trope  of  tropes”  . . .  and  ultimately 
the  essence  and  almost  the  whole  of  rhetoric’.  The  last  theoretical  chapter 
examines  the  use  of  a  number  of  analytical  categories  in  the  criticism  of 
narrative  (diegesis  and  mimesis,  narrative  and  description,  narrative  and  dis¬ 
course)  and  considers  problems  relating  to  the  ‘internal  frontier  which  they 
articulate’.  The  second  part  of  the  book  contains  a  number  of  specific  analyses 
of  Stendhal,  Flaubert,  and  Proust,  a  shift  of  emphasis  which  by  no  means 
eliminates  the  activity  of  theoretical  inquiry.  One  must  especially  note  here 
‘Proust  Palimpsest’,  a  brilliant  and  suggestive  scrutiny  of  the  ‘untiring  move¬ 
ment  of  painful  dissociation  and  impossible  synthesis’  of  Proust’s  ‘surimpres- 
sionism’. 

Both  Genette  and  Todorov  have  been  involved  in  the  considerable  amount 
of  work  on  the  theory  of  genres  that  has  been  taking  place  in  France  in  the  last 
fifteen  years,  of  which  Alastair  Fowler,  author  of  Kinds  of  Literature25,  seems 

25  Kinds  of  Literature.  An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Genres  and  Modes,  by  Alastair 
Fowler.  OUP.  pp.  vii  -I-  357.  £15. 
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to  be  unaware.  Any  form  of  French  thought  is  here  scornfully  dismissed,  which 
is  remarkable  given  that  Fowler’s  own  methodology  is  a  structuralist  one, 
based  on  Saussure’s  langue /parole  distinction.  When  faced  with  the  major 
theoretical  problem  of  the  articulation  of  the  synchronic  and  diachronic 
Fowler  evades  the  issue  by  advocating  ‘tact’;  those  who  have  worked  on  recent 
genre  theory,  however,  are  unlikely  to  be  satisfied  with  a  notion  that  rests  at 
the  merely  intuitive  level.  Setting  such  scholarly  and  conceptual  gaps  aside,  this 
remains  a  significant  work  and,  ironically,  the  first  major  British  work  of 
structuralist  poetics.  The  book  develops  from  point  to  point  with  a  wealth 
of  examples  that  is  highly  impressive.  Fowler  distinguishes  the  generic  reper¬ 
toire  into  ‘kind,  or  historical  genre,  subgenre,  mode  and  constructional  type'. 
Various  forms  of  ‘generic  markers’  will  immediately  establish  in  any  work  the 
appropriate  set  by  which  the  work’s  ‘generic  codes’  will  be  read.  Turning  from 
the  synchronic  to  the  diachronic  Fowler  proposes  laws  of  the  formation,  decay, 
and  mutation  of  genres,  and  inquires  into  the  associated  question  of  the 
traditional  concept  of  a  hierarchy  of  genres.  The  book  closes  with  a  chapter  on 
‘Genre  in  Interpretation’  of  which  it  might  be  said  that  Fowler’s  advocacy  of 
the  work  of  E.  D.  Hirsch  allows  him  to  avoid  discussion  of  the  key  theoretical 
problems  at  issue.  Kinds  of  Literature  remains,  however,  a  very  valuable 
articulation  of  the  different  dimensions  of  the  operation  of  generic  consider¬ 
ations,  advancing  a  more  flexible  notion  of  genre  than  either  the  classic  or 
Romantic  models,  and  drawing  considerable  strength  from  the  catholicity  of  its 
range  of  reference.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  first  British  work  in  the 
modern  period  on  genre  theory  should  be  so  insular  in  its  needless  disparage¬ 
ment  of  the  highly  important  European  work  that  has  been  going  on  in  the 
same  field  since  the  mid  1960s. 

‘In  that  it  attempts  a  theory  of  narrative  fiction,  the  present  book  is  ...  an 
anachronism’  remarks  Ann  Banfield  of  her  Unspeakable  Sentences 26 .  Since  the 
heady  days  of  the  1960s  the  attempt  to  construct  a  general  theory  of  narrative 
has  been  beset  by  doubts  at  the  most  fundamental  level.  Banfield  argues, 
however,  that  one  possibility  for  the  linguistic  model,  the  use  of  Chomsky’s 
generative  grammar,  although  envisaged  by  both  Barthes  and  Culler,  was 
never  really  developed:  the  vocabulary  was  often  adopted,  but  the  principles  of 
Chomskyan  practice  were  not  grasped  or  put  to  use;  nor,  she  contends,  did 
structuralist  critics  really  ‘come  to  terms  with  Chomsky’s  criticism  of  the 
empiricist  biases  of  structural  linguistic  methodology’.  Banfield  sets  out  to 
repair  this  deficiency,  and  to  convince  us  that  the  relevance  of  generative 
grammar  for  literary  theory  has  not  yet  been  exhausted.  These  days,  the 
ambitions  of  narrative  theory  are  generally  confined  to  the  determination  of 
individual  rhetorical  units.  Banfield,  acknowledging  that  a  theory  can  never 
expect  to  be  totalizing,  argues  skilfully  that  this  does  not  obviate  the  possibility 
of  proposing  a  systematic  and  coherent  theory  as  such.  Given  the  extent  of  the 
controversy  that  her  ideas  have  already  provoked,  it  is  not  my  intention  here  to 
attempt  any  kind  of  a  critique  except  to  point  to  them  as  an  interesting 
development  in  the  application  of  linguistics  to  literature.  For  although  Ban- 
field  is  extremely  wary  of  deconstructionists,  her  position  resembles  theirs  in  so 
far  as  she  proposes  a  realm  of  attention  that  is  specific  to  writing  alone. 

26  Unspeakable  Sentences.  Narration  and  Representation  in  the  Language  of  Fiction,  by 
Ann  Banfield.  RKP.  pp.  x  +  340.  £15.95. 
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Contrary  to  the  arguments  of  many  she  contends  that  there  is  ‘something 
systematic  in  the  literary  which  can  be  represented  in  literary  theory  and  which 
does  not  stop  at  the  classification  of  surface  units’:  this  something  is  style, 
which  is  defined  as  the  subjective  aspect  of  language  (including  exclamations, 
insults,  personal  pronouns,  and  deictics)  which  cannot  be  properly  located 
within  a  theory  of  the  communicative  act  and  intention.  Banfield’s  argument  is 
that  the  two  functions  of  language,  communication  and  the  expression  of 
subjectivity,  are  theoretically  quite  separable,  a  fissure  which  she  articulates 
through  a  re-interpretation  of  Benveniste’s  remarks  on  the  I-you  relation. 
This  separation  allows  the  possibility  of  sentences  that  are  either  just  expres¬ 
sive  or  neither  expressive  nor  communicative  -  a  form  to  be  found  only  in 
written  texts,  literally,  ‘unspeakable  sentences’.  This  is  the  realm  of  narration 
(as  opposed  to  discourse,  which  is  speakable),  and  of  style  indirect  libre  or 
‘represented  speech  and  thought’,  the  narratorless  style  which  depicts  con¬ 
sciousness.  The  first  five  chapters  of  the  book  are  concerned  with  elaborating  a 
grammar  of  narrative  style.  Chapter  Six  develops  a  theory  of  how  such 
unspoken  forms  develop  historically,  and  thus  of  the  linguistic  origins  of 
narrative  fiction.  Banfield’s  conclusion  is  that 

linguistic  argumentation  now  offers  us  a  definition  of  the  literary  form 
whose  birth  and  growth  parallels  that  of  modern  history  and  modern 
consciousness.  Narrative  fiction  is  structured  linguistically  by  the  con¬ 
junction  of  two  unspeakable  sentences,  the  sentence  of  narration  and 
the  sentence  representing  consciousness.  Their  coming  together  is  a 
structural  principle  and  a  historical  phenomenon.  They  exteriorize  and 
objectify  that  history  and  consciousness,  converting  it  into  an  artefact: 
the  narrative  text  and  its  fiction. 

If  Banfield’s  arguments  are  valid,  then  the  whole  relationship  of  linguistics  and 
literary  criticism  will  have  to  be  re-evaluated,  and  the  blurb’s  claim  that  the 
book  will  be  ‘of  interest’  to  all  those  studying  literary  theory  in  general  and 
narrative  in  particular  would  be,  for  once,  understated. 

The  pretensions  of  Gerald  Prince’s  Narratology21  are  by  contrast  much  more 
modest,  but  none  the  worse  for  that.  As  the  author  comments:  ‘The  goals  of 
narratology  are  clear:  to  discover,  describe  and  explain  the  mechanics  of 
narrative,  the  elements  responsible  for  its  form  and  functioning.’  This  is  exactly 
what  this  book  sets  out  to  do;  it  succeeds  by  treating  a  rather  dry  subject  with  a 
wit  that  makes  the  whole  experience  both  entertaining  and  instructive.  Prince 
also  attempts  to  answer  three  questions  of  central  concern  to  narratologists: 
‘What  are  the  features  of  narrative  which  allow  us  to  characterize  its  possible 
manifestations  in  pertinent  terms?  What  would  a  formal  method  accounting 
for  these  features  and  manifestations  look  like?  What  are  the  factors  which 
affect  our  understanding  of  a  narrative  and  our  evaluation  of  its  narrativity?’  In 
addition  to  discussing  narrative  per  se.  Prince  also  points  out  the  ways  in  which 
narratology  can  contribute  to  other  disciplines  and  areas  of  inquiry.  The  book 
sets  out  the  formal  rules,  features,  textual  and  extratextual  factors  under  the 
topics  of  ‘Narrating’  (narrator,  narratee,  narration,  presentation  of  the  narra¬ 
tion,  etc.),  ‘Narrated’  (events,  and  different  forms  of  organizations  such  as 

27  Narratology.  The  Form  and  Functioning  of  Narrative,  by  Gerald  Prince.  Mouton. 
pp.  vii  +  184.  DM  60;  $22. 
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temporal  and  spatial  relations,  character,  setting,  etc.),  ‘Narrative  Grammar’ 
(necessarily  the  most  tentative  exposition),  ‘Reading  Narrative’  (codes,  tex¬ 
tual  constraints,  metanarrative  signs,  the  reader,  and  legibility),  and  finally 
‘Narrativity’  (that  is,  the  factors  that  make  a  story  good  as  a  story,  the  ‘exploita¬ 
tion  and  underlining  of  features  that  are  specific  to  or  characteristic  of  narra¬ 
tive’).  Drawing  on  the  wide  range  of  work  accomplished  in  the  field  over  the 
past  fifteen  years  Prince’s  book  is  a  model  of  what  a  textbook  should  be,  and 
will  be  of  great  use  for  teaching  its  subject. 

Gerald  Prince  is  also  the  author  of  the  first  article  in  NLH's  issue  on 
‘Narrative  Analysis  and  Interpretation’  in  which  he  offers  a  clear  introduction 
to  the  aims  and  activities  of  narratology,  emphasizing  in  particular  that  a 
‘narrative  grammar’  should  include  a  semantic  and  pragmatic  component. 
Cyrus  Hamlin  attacks  the  problem  of  how  to  isolate  the  strategies  of  discourse 
by  which  a  first-person  autobiographical  narrative  establishes  ‘a  basis  for 
understanding  beyond  the  limits  of  subjective  experience’  and  thus  claims 
general  validity.  The  remaining  essays  deal  with  specific  texts  by  Chaucer  and 
Flaubert;  the  issue  also  includes  a  translation  of  Helene  Cixous’  excellent 
‘Introduction  to  Lewis  Carroll’s  Through  the  Looking-Glass  and  The  Hunting 
of  the  Snark\  In  YFS  Angela  S.  Moger  inquires  into  the  relationship  between 
narrative  and  pedagogy  by  means  of  an  analysis  of  Maupassant’s  ‘Une  Ruse’ 
and  shows  that  both  are  subject  to  the  same  double  bind:  ‘they  must  not 
perform  the  closure  which  it  is  definitionally  their  function  to  perform’.  In  PoT 
Meir  Sternberg  offers  some  principles  for  classifying  the  complex  functions  of 
reported  discourse  in  narrative. 


3.  Reader-response 

In  recent  years  the  reader  has  increased  in  importance  at  the  cost  of  the 
author  and  the  autonomous  text.  If  many  of  the  attributes  formerly  associated 
with  the  author  have  simply  been  transferred  to  the  reader,  it  remains  the  case 
that  we  certainly  never  had  so  many  different  kinds  of  author.  As  Gerald 
Prince  remarks,  ‘ideal  readers,  virtual  readers,  implied  readers,  informed 
readers,  competent  readers,  experienced  readers,  superreaders,  archreaders, 
average  readers,  and  plain  old  readers  now  abound  in  literary  criticism’. 
Increasingly  one  wonders  whether  the  different  kinds  of  reader  are  not  simply 
the  disguises  of  the  various  reader-response  critics.  It  is  perhaps  significant  in 
this  context  that  Stephen  Mailloux  begins  his  Interpretive  Conventions 28  with 
critics  rather  than  readers.  Quickly  dismissing  subjectivists  such  as  David 
Bleich  and  Norman  Holland,  Mailloux  examines  the  social  reading  models  of 
Wolfgang  Iser  and  Culler.  While  the  problem  of  ideology  in  such  accounts  is 
passed  over  much  too  lightly,  Mailloux  demonstrates  convincingly  the  ease 
with  which  Iser  is  assimilated  into  the  American  tradition  of  the  autonomous 
text.  He  then  sets  Culler  against  Fish  (the  dominant  influence  on  his  own 
thinking)  noting  that  Culler  still  ‘refuses  to  give  up  the  descriptive  claims  which 
Fish  now  rejects’.  Both  are  criticized  in  so  far  as  they  fail  to  supply  any  link 
between  their  reading  models  and  a  practical  criticism  that  can  be  based  on 
them:  Fish’s  temporal  model  is  now  left  without  theoretical  foundations,  so 

28  Interpretive  Conventions.  The  Reader  in  the  Study  of  American  Fiction,  by  Steven 
Mailloux.  CornU.  pp.  228.  £14. 
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Ihat  his ‘theory  of  interpretation  is  both  revolutionary  and  inconsequential’ 
while  Culler  of  course  is  not  interested  in  the  problem  of  interpretation 
anyway.  Mailloux  proposes  to  resolve  this  difficulty  by  providing  a  social 
model  of  reading  that  enables  a  reader-response  approach  to  literary  inter¬ 
pretation.  demonstrated  through  an  analysis  of  American  fiction.  This  new 
model  cannot  be  said  to  be  particularly  impressive:  it  turns  out  to  be  something 
of  a  cross  between  Fish  and  the  Barthes  of  S/Z,  with  the  added  complication 
that  Mailloux,  unusually  for  a  reader-response  critic,  wishes  to  hang  on  to 
authorial  intention.  A  chapter  follows  which  proposes  a  role  for  reader- 
response  criticism  in  the  use  of  the  ‘author’s  final  intention’  principle  as  a  basis 
for  textual  editing.  Mailloux  then  turns  to  argue  that  literature  is  itself  a 
conventional  frame  put  around  discourse,  bringing  its  reading  conventions 
along  with  it.  This  means  that  there  are  limits  to  interpretation  in  so  far  as 
conventions  are  the  grounds  for  producing  and  accepting  interpretations;  they 
thus  allow  both  ‘communicative  interpretation  and  interpretive  free  play'.  The 
last  chapter  begins  with  a  discussion  of  Jauss’s  reception  aesthetics  in  order  to 
encounter  the  problem  of  the  ahistoricity  of  Mailloux’s  own  reader  and  model 
of  reading.  He  criticizes  Jauss  for  emphasizing  the  effects  of  the  text  at  the 
expense  of  the  interpretive  activity  which,  when  correctly  carried  out,  pro¬ 
duces  a  meaning  identical  to  the  author’s  intention.  Finally,  after  the  rather 
diverse  directions  of  the  individual  chapters,  Mailloux  returns  to  the  status  of 
the  reader  and  his  own  discourse  on  reading:  after  raising  some  of  the  her¬ 
meneutic  problems  involved,  he  admits  that  reader-response  criticism  is  itself 
simply  an  interpretive  convention,  and  thus,  in  the  last  analysis,  just  another 
critical  method. 

The  availability  of  Jauss’s  work  in  English  has  now  dramatically  improved 
with  the  translation  of  two  of  his  major  works.  Jauss’s  project,  as  represented 
in Towards  an  Aesthetic  of  Reception29,  is  to  effect  a  re-articulation  of  literature 
with  history  and  the  social,  avoiding  the  solipsism  of  Formalism  and  yet  also 
eluding  the  reductionism  of  Marxist  theories  still  caught  within  the  category  of 
reflection.  Reception  aesthetics  seeks  to  learn  about  art  not  through  the 
traditional  pursuits  of  aesthetics  into  art’s  ‘essence’  but  through  a  study  of  the 
experience  of  art  as  it  is  manifested  in  aesthetic  practice.  In  his  programmatic 
and  best-known  essay  ‘Literary  History  as  a  Challenge  to  Literary  Theory’ 
(Chapter  One)  Jauss  challenges  positivist  and  historicist  thinking  about  litera¬ 
ture  to  posit  instead  a  literary  history  based  on  a  study  not  of  chronology  or 
filiations  but  on  the  ever-changing  reception  given  to  the  literary  work.  He 
contends  that  the  two  historical  schools  of  the  day,  Marxism  and  Formalism, 
both  omit  the  crucial  role  of  the  reader  or  audience,  a  dimension  which  has 
both  an  aesthetic  and  a  social  character.  The  dialogue  between  work  and 
audience  forms  a  continuity  that  mediates  the  aesthetic  and  the  historical,  and 
similarly  links  the  present-day  experience  of  literature  to  that  of  the  past.  The 
reconstruction  of  the  ‘horizon  of  expectations’  of  a  work  allows  us  to  determine 
its  artistic  character  by  the  kind  and  degree  of  its  influence  on  a  presupposed 
audience,  to  pose  questions  the  text  gave  an  answer  to  and  thus  to  discover  how 
the  contemporary  reader  would  have  viewed  or  misunderstood  the  work.  It 
also  enables  us  to  survey  ‘the  historical  unfolding  of  its  understanding’,  as 

29  Towards  an  Aesthetic  of  Reception,  by  Hans  Robert  Jauss,  trans.  by  Timothy  Bahti, 
intro,  by  Paul  de  Man.  Harvester,  pp.  xxix  +  231.  £18.95. 
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well  as  to  recognize  its  historical  position  and  significance  in  its  own  literary 
series’  Finally  literary  history  is  also  to  be  thought  of  in  relation  to  ‘general 
history’  not  only  in  terms  of  reflection  but  also  in  terms  of  its  effect  on  the 
reader’s  ‘lived  praxis’:  art,  in  other  words,  has  a  socially  formative  function. 
The  second  chapter  pursues  a  searching  analysis  of  art  historiography  in  terms 
of  its  different  historical  roles  with  regard  to  general  history:  either  as  its 
dependent  ‘poor  relative’  or  as  a  paradigm  of  historical  knowledge.  After  an 
illuminating  discussion  of  Levi-Strauss,  Barthes,  Genette,  and  the  Russian 
Formalists,  Jauss  argues  for  ‘the  history  of  art  as  a  process  of  production  and 
reception  in  which  not  identical  functions  but  dialogical  structures  of  question 
and  answer  mediate  between  past  and  present’.  The  third  chapter  proposes  a 
theory  of  genres  as  ‘elementary  structures  in  which  the  socially  formative  and 
communicative  power  of  literature  has  manifested  itself  .  A  chapter  on 
Goethe’s  and  Valery’s  Faust  demonstrates  the  method  of  Jauss’s  hermeneutics 
of  question  and  answer;  an  absorbing  final  essay  exhibits  Baudelaire’s  ‘Spleen 
II’  within  the  change  of  horizons  of  reading.  This  in  turn  is  the  subject  of  a 
penetrating  critique  by  Paul  de  Man  who  in  his  introduction  takes  issue  with 
Jauss’s  seemingly  seamless  fusion  of  poetics  with  hermeneutics. 

The  second  Jauss  translation  to  appear  is  the  1977  volume  Aesthetic  Experi¬ 
ence  and  Literary  Hermeneutics30 .  Wlad  Godzich  provides  an  introduction  to 
Jauss’s  work  that  cleverly  complements  de  Man’s,  emphasizing  the  influence  of 
Gadamer  and  articulating  Jauss’s  position  against  that  of  Adorno,  particularly 
in  the  context  of  the  political  pressures  of  the  1960s.  Broadly  speaking  Jauss’s 
argument  is  that  aesthetics  has  been  preoccupied  with  the  production  of  art  at 
the  expense  of  its  receptive  and  communicative  activity;  there  is,  in  other 
words,  no  history  of  aesthetic  effects.  In  such  a  history  the  central  theoretical 
problems  are,  as  Jauss  puts  it,  ‘how  the  differentiation  and  fusion  of  horizons  of 
present  and  past  aesthetic  experience  can  be  achieved  in  a  methodologically 
controlled  fashion  and  how  the  relation  of  question  and  answer  can  be 
employed  as  a  hermeneutic  instrument’.  Jauss  calls  for  a  distinction  between 
two  sorts  of  reception:  the  effect  and  significance  of  the  text  for  the  present 
reader,  and  the  reconstruction  of  ‘the  historical  process  in  which  readers  have 
received  and  interpreted  the  text  at  different  times’;  historical  understanding 
comes  from  the  fusion  of  these  different  horizons.  These  ideas  are  developed  in 
the  most  important  essay  in  the  volume,  the  long  ‘Sketch  of  a  Theory  and 
History  of  Aesthetic  Experience’.  Beginning  with  a  critique  of  Adorno’s 
aesthetics  of  negativity,  Jauss  goes  on  to  examine  the  historical  manifestations 
of  what  he  sees  as  the  three  dimensions  of  aesthetic  experience,  the  produc¬ 
tive,  receptive,  and  communicative  functions.  Their  articulation  on  the  basis  of 
an  underlying  experience  of  aesthetic  pleasure  allows  him  to  broach  the 
relationship  of  aesthetic  experience  to  other  areas  of  meaning  in  the  world. 
Characteristically,  aesthetic  experience  does  not  develop  in  a  field  of  its  own 
but  expands  and  maintains  ‘its  area  of  meaning  at  the  expense  of  bordering 
experiences  of  reality,  and  this  by  usurpations  and  compensations,  the  crossing 
of  boundaries,  the  offer  of  competing  solutions’.  The  essay  concludes  with  a 
discussion  of  three  paradigms  which  illustrate  this:  the  ridiculous  and  the 
comic,  sociological  and  aesthetic  role  concept,  and  autobiography  and 

30  Aesthetic  Experience  and  Literary  Hermeneutics ,  by  Hans  Robert  Jauss,  trans.  by 
Michael  Shaw,  intro,  by  Wlad  Godzich.  UMinn.  pp.  xl  +  357.  hb  $29.50,  pb  $12.95. 
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individuality.  Subsequent  chapters  involve  historical  investigations  of  related 
questions  of  the  reader’s  identification  with  the  hero,  and  of  why  the  hero 
amuses  when  he  becomes  a  comic  one.  The  two  last  essays  discuss  the  lyric,  first 
in  comparative  terms  (Theophile  de  Viau  and  Baudelaire),  and  then  from  the 
perspective  of  a  fascinating  synchronic  analysis  of  lyric  poetry  of  the  year  1 857, 
characterized  as  operating  according  to  a  social,  sacral,  and  everyday  pattern 
evoked  in  the  fusion  of  Baudelaire’s  untranslatable  verbal  amalgam  ‘la 
douceur  de  foyer’ .  These  are  two  books  which  we  will  be  reading  and  coming  to 
terms  with  for  some  time. 

Although  Iser  and  Jauss  are  fairly  well  known  in  English-speaking  countries 
the  general  context  of  German  reception  aesthetics  is  less  familiar.  In  ‘Escape 
into  Reception’  ( PoT)  Rolf  Kloepfer  gives  a  useful  if  somewhat  opaque 
critique  of  both  the  hermeneutic  and  scientistic  schools  of  German  literary 
theory  from  the  perspective  of  East  European  and  Soviet  semiotics.  The  same 
issue  contains  two  other  articles  on  reception  theory:  Robert  Rogers  proposes 
a  new  variation  for  subjectivist  criticism:  the  ‘amazing  reader’  lost  in  the 
labyrinth  of  literature.  It  is  hard  to  enthuse  about  the  appearance  of  yet 
another  kind  of  reader,  but  at  least  Rogers  is  concerned  to  emphasize  the  way 
in  which  reader,  author,  and  text  all  work  as  mutually  defining  functions. 
George  L.  Dillon  describes  different  readings  of  Faulkner’s  ‘A  Rose  for  Emily’ 
in  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  variations  and  regularities  of  reading 
performances.  Rather  surprisingly,  Robert  Crosman  uses  two  interpretations 
of  exactly  the  same  Faulkner  story  to  continue  his  investigations  into  ‘How 
Readers  Make  Meaning’  ( CollL ).  He  suggests  that  reading  conventions  and 
codes  are  so  numerous  and  self-contradictory  that  the  individual  reader  can 
exercise  considerable  freedom.  In  the  same  issue  Joanne  V.  Creighton  traces  a 
link  between  the  shift  from  modernism  to  post-modernism  and  that  from  new 
criticism  to  reader-response  theories.  A  rather  different  connection  between 
reader-response  criticism  and  late  capitalist  consumerism  is  posited  by  Terry 
Eagleton  in  a  light-hearted  attack  on  the  ‘Reader’s  Liberation  Movement’ 
(NLH).  When  he  compares  the  RLM’s  putsch  against  the  text  to  Lenin’s 
against  Kerensky  one  begins  to  wonder  where  that  leaves  his  own  Marxist 
criticism  (here  packaged  as  ‘socialist’,  perhaps  to  avoid  U.S.  consumer  resist¬ 
ance). 


4.  Semiotics 

Like  any  new  discipline,  semiotics  is  anxious  to  discover  its  own  history.  We 
have  already  seen  how  Todorov  has  sought  out  one  aspect  in  his  research  into 
the  symbolic  tradition.  In  Introducing  Semiotic 31  John  Deely  approaches  the 
task  from  a  different  perspective.  It  is  well  known  that  semiotic  thought  goes 
back  to  Locke  and  even  to  St  Augustine;  here  Deely  is  concerned  not  with  the 
history  of  the  sign  as  such  but  with  the  more  specialized  though  related  practice 
of  logic,  ‘the  interpretive  activity  proper  to  understanding  . . .  provided  entirely 
by  signs’.  The  interrelation  of  logic  and  semiotics  is  clearest  in  Peirce  but  it  is, 
according  to  Deely,  fundamental  to  all  semiotics  if  logic  is  conceived  in  an 
interpretive  as  well  as  a  constructive  mode.  In  the  first  part,  Deely  traces  its 

31  Introducing  Semiotic:  Its  History  and  Doctrine,  by  John  Deely.  IndU.  pp.  xvi  +  246. 
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history  through  an  ‘archaeology  of  concepts’  (an  idea  which  he  thinks  comes 
from  Eco),  showing  the  circumstances  in  which  semiotic  consciousness 
appeared  in  Aristotle  and  how  it  evolved  up  to  the  present  day.  The  particular 
interest  of  the  book  lies  in  its  treatment  of  the  period  between  St  Augustine 
and  Locke  where  Deely  brings  to  light  the  development  of  logic  in  largely 
neglected  works  of  medieval  and  Renaissance  Latin  philosophers.  The  book 
thus  provides  a  fascinating  sketch  of  the  history  of  logic  as  it  is  practised  in 
Anglo-American  philosophy  today.  The  second  part  considers  three  areas  of 
traditional  thought:  language,  knowledge,  and  experience.  Deely  asserts  that 
former  semiotic  theories  came  to  the  study  of  signs  on  the  basis  of  a  ‘pre¬ 
existing  philosophical  paradigm’.  The  semiotic  perspective,  however,  now 
allows  for  a  new  paradigm  not  dependent  on  an  established  conceptual  system 
and  so  can  provide  fresh  illumination  on  old  questions  about  the  structure  of 
human  experience  and  the  role  of  language  in  it.  Although  necessarily  of  a 
somewhat  specialist  nature,  this  is  an  informative  book.  It  does  not,  however, 
provide  a  general  introduction  to  semiotics  in  the  way  that  its  title  might  be 
taken  to  imply. 

For  the  literary  critic  a  more  immediately  significant  area  of  the  history  of 
semiotics,  and  of  structuralism  generally,  can  be  found  in  Peter  Steiner’s  The 
Prague  School:  Selected  Writings,  1929-1946 32.  As  Steiner  points  out  in  a 
superb  concluding  essay,  the  Prague  school  has  customarily  been  seen  as  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  Russian  Formalism.  He  establishes  however  that  this  view  could  only 
have  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  language  barriers  that  have  prevented  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Prague  school  from  actually  being  read:  here,  in  these  new  transla¬ 
tions,  not  only  the  differences  from  the  Formalists  but  also  the  intellectual  origins 
of ‘semiotics’  and  ‘structuralism’  are  demonstrated  ingreat  detail.  Steiner  argues 
convincingly  that  in  contrast  to  the  Russian  Formalists,  ‘Prague  structuralism 
was  intrinsically  semiotic’:  the  joint  statement  launching  its  journal  Slovo  a 
slovesnost  ( The  Word  and  Verbal  Art)  announced  that  ‘the  problem  of  the  sign 
is  one  of  the  most  pressing  philosophical  problems  of  the  cultural  rebirth  of  our 
era’  because  ‘all  of  reality,  from  sensory  perception  to  the  most  abstract  mental 
construction,  appears  to  modern  man  as  a  vast  and  complex  realm  of  signs’.  Jan 
Mukarovsky  went  on  to  assert  that  ‘the  essence  and  the  destiny  of  structuralist 
esthetics  are  to  elaborate  the  system  of  the  comparative  semiotics  of  art’;  the 
essays  collected  here  illustrate  this  semiotic  programme  covering  a  diverse 
range  of  topics  that  include  folk-lore,  linguistics,  theatre,  aesthetics,  philos¬ 
ophy,  reception  aesthetics,  and  ritual.  Particularly  outstanding  are  Sergej 
Karcevskij’s  essay  on  ‘The  Asymmetric  Dualism  of  the  Linguistic  Sign’  which 
offers  an  important  alternative  to  Saussure’s  description,  Mukarovsky’s  1941 
delineation  of  the  principles  of  ‘Structuralism  in  Esthetics  and  in  Literary 
Studies’,  and  the  full  text  of  the  1 929  Manifesto  of  the  Prague  Linguistic  Circle. 
This  is  a  highly  important  volume  not  only  in  historical  terms  but  also  in  terms 
of  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  articles  in  their  own  right;  it  should  be  essential 
reading  for  anyone  concerned  with  twentieth-century  literary  theory.  It  will 
provide  a  useful  corrective  to  simplistic  accounts  of  the  origins  of  semiotics  and 
structuralism:  in  showing  them  to  have  developed  across  a  whole  range  of 
different  capitals  and  cultures  in  Europe  (in  this  case  suppressed  in  1948  in 

32  The  Prague  School:  Selected  Writings,  1929-1946 ,  ed.  by  Peter  Steiner,  trans.  by 
John  Burbank  and  others.  UTex.  pp.  xii  +  219.  £23.30. 
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Prague  but  later  re-appearing  in  Paris)  the  broad  intellectual  base  of 
twentieth-century  theory  becomes  apparent. 

In  contrast  to  the  rigour  and  ambitiousness  of  the  work  collected  in  Steiner’s 
volume,  Robert  Scholes’s  Semiotics  and  Interpretation 33  offers  a  painless  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  semiotics  simplified  for  consumption  in  the  Anglo-American  home 
market.  Unlike  his  earlier  Structuralism  in  Literature  (1974)  this  book  is,  as  he 
puts  it,  ‘demonstrative’,  or  primarily  an  exercise  in  practical  criticism;  Scholes 
wants  ‘to  show  what  happens  when  a  practising  semiotician  enters  the  tra¬ 
ditional  domain  of  literary  interpretation’.  Although  the  book  begins  with  an 
overall  view  of  the  place  of  semiotics  in  relation  to  other  contemporary  forms 
of  literary  criticism,  Scholes  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  semiotics  is 
generally  more  concerned  with  poetics  than  with  interpretation  as  such.  He  is 
rather  concerned  to  establish  his  approach  as  a  reasonable  alternative  to  New 
Criticism  which  he  chides  for  deriving  its  power  from  the  use  of  cultural  codes 
which  instructors  then  told  students  were  irrelevant.  Scholes’s  alternative  is  to 
appropriate  Jakobson’s  famous  model  of  the  act  of  communication,  modified 
in  its  disposition  from  aesthetics  to  semiotics;  literariness,  we  are  told,  appears 
‘when  any  one  of  the  six  features  of  communication  loses  its  simplicity  and 
becomes  multiple  or  duplicitous’.  The  appeal  of  Scholes’s  method  is  that  he 
rejects  both  pure  formalism  (being  anxious  to  include  ‘human  experience’)  and 
subjectivism:  ‘As  semiotic  interpreters  we  are  not  free  to  make  meaning,  but 
we  are  free  to  find  it  by  following  the  various  semantic,  syntactic,  and  pragma¬ 
tic  paths  that  lead  away  from  the  words  of  the  text.  That  is,  we  can’t  bring  just 
any  meanings  to  the  text,  but  we  can  bring  all  the  meanings  we  can  link  to  the 
text  by  means  of  an  interpretive  code.’  In  this  spirit,  subsequent  chapters  deal 
with  the  semiotics  of  poetry,  film,  fiction,  and  drama,  and  provide  analyses  of 
Joyce’s  ‘Eveline’,  of  Hemingway’s  ‘A  Very  Short  Story’,  and  of  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  female  body  in  literature.  The  method  of  books  such  as  this  which 
makes  structuralism  and  semiotics  accessible  often  involves  the  use  of  one 
paradigm  and  the  avoidance  of  theoretical  problems:  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  readers  should  be  warned  that  it  is  not  necessarily  quite  so  straight¬ 
forward. 

The  engaging  simplicity  of  Scholes’s  account  contrasts  with  the  diversity  of 
the  fifty-nine  papers  included  in  Semiotics  198034,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Semiotic  Society  of  America.  The  editors  comment  that  ‘the  varied  styles, 
topics,  methodologies,  and  intellectual  traditions  represented  here  reflect  the 
current  state  of  flux  in  semiotics  -  a  healthy  chaos’.  Perhaps.  Peirce  continues 
to  be  a  dominant  influence:  Maryann  Ayim  claims  that  his  writings  hold 
considerable  potential  for  feminist  theory  and  practice,  Jarrett  Brock  charts  his 
revision  of  Kant’s  four  triadic  divisions  of  the  functions  of  judgement,  while  J. 
Norris  Frederick  uses  his  theory  of  signs  to  revise  Monroe  K.  Beardsley’s 
theory  of  metaphor.  Kenneth  Laine  Ketner  and  Bruce  E.  R.  Thompson  write 
on  different  aspects  of  Peirce’s  logic,  Roberta  Kevelson  on  the  influence  of  his 
ideas  on  juridical  theory,  James  Jakob  Liszka  on  Peirce  and  Jakobson,  and 
Sarah  O’Dowd  on  ‘Comparative  Adjectives  in  Terms  of  Peirce’s 
Phenomenological  Categories’.  John  Deely  looks  at  antecedents  to  Peirce’s 

33  Semiotics  and  Interpretation,  by  Robert  Scholes.  Yale.  pp.  xiv  4-  161.  £9.95. 

34  Semiotics  1 980,  ed.  by  Michael  Herzfield  and  Margot  D.  Lenhart.  Plenum,  pp.  xii  + 
594.  $69.50. 
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notion  of  iconic  signs,  the  best  chapter  from  his  book  discussed  above.  Erika 
Freiberger-Sheikholeslami  rediscovers  forgotten  pioneers  of  Soviet  semiotics: 
she  supplements  Erlich’s  account  of  the  Russian  Formalists  with  a  history  of 
the  work  of  the  State  Academy  for  Research  in  the  Arts  (1921-29/30), 
focusing  particularly  on  the  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  Problems  of 
Artistic  Form  and  the  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  Artistic  Termin¬ 
ology.  Robert  S.  Hatten  puts  forward  a  concept  of  style  defined  in  terms  of 
competency,  while  Vladamir  Milicic  investigates  the  semiotic  function  of 
poetic  conventions;  Leon  Satterfield  uses  a  semiotic  point  of  view  to  define  the 
difference  between  situational  and  rhetorical  irony;  and  finally  Patrick  S. 
Williams,  Michael  D.  Smith,  and  Douglas  C.  Chatfield  revise  Andrew 
Ortony’s  schematic  model  of  the  conceptual  structure  of  metaphoric  language. 
In  all  this  variety  there  is  little  sense  of  an  overall  direction,  it  is  more  a  question 
of  the  filling  in  of  gaps  and  the  refining  of  established  paradigms. 

From  the  perspective  of  literary  criticism,  Peter  Zima’s  Semiotics  and 
Dialectics:  Ideology  and  the  Text 35  is  more  stimulating.  The  aim  of  the  volume 
is  to  encourage  further  rapprochement  between  semiotics  and  dialectics. 
Whereas  in  the  1960s  Marxists  and  structuralists  were  often  opposed  on 
ideological  grounds,  in  the  1970s  this  changed  because  ‘those  arguing  from  a 
dialectical  point  of  view  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  lack  of  a 
dialectical  (materialist)  theory  of  the  text  structure  and  of  language  in  general’. 
In  other  words  Marxists  have  realized  that  ideology  has  to  be  analysed  at  a 
textual  level.  The  translation  of  Bakhtin,  Mukarovsky,  etc.,  made  it  clear  that 
the  opposition  between  structure  and  genesis,  or  linguistic  and  Marxist  per¬ 
spectives,  was  beside  the  point  in  so  far  as  they  ‘show  how  textual  structures 
can  be  viewed  in  a  socio-historical  context  and  how  collective  interests  are 
articulated  on  a  linguistic  level’.  The  essays  in  this  volume  focus  particularly  on 
the  notion  of  ideology  as  a  textual  product  and  work  towards  a  synthesis  of 
structural  analysis  with  a  theory  of  historical  transformation:  in  the  first  and 
best  section,  ‘Between  Formalism  and  Marxism’,  William  Garrett  Walton 
places  V.  N.  Volosinov’s  work  in  the  context  of  the  Formalist-Socialist  debate 
which  preceded  it.  The  editor  contributes  an  essay  on  the  relation  between  text 
and  social  context  in  which  he  confronts  the  problem  that  efforts  to  reveal  the 
social  character  of  fictional  discourse  tended  to  sacrifice  its  specificity:  the 
conflictual  models  of  Mukarovsky  and  Bakhtin  were  more  successful;  Hans 
Gunther  then  writes  on  Bakhtin  as  an  alternative  to  socialist  realism.  Mark 
Adriaens  provides  a  thorough  critique  of  Kristeva’s  work:  although  she 
assumes  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  ideology  outside  the  linguistic 
context,  he  argues  that  she  does  not  succeed  in  working  out  a  rigorous  axioma¬ 
tic  metalanguage  which  would  help  develop  a  truly  scientific  poetics.  The 
second  section  focuses  on  Czech  and  Polish  contributions  to  the  debate;  the 
third,  on  Jurij  Lotman’s  semiotics,  includes  an  excellent  essay  by  Ann  Shuk- 
man  on  his  recent  works  on  the  semiotics  of  culture.  In  the  final  section  on 
theory  and  practice  the  most  significant  contribution  comes  from  Jacques 
Leenhardt  who  offers  critical  investigation  of  Lukac’s  theory  of  the  novel. 

PoT  features  an  issue  this  year  entitled  ‘Types  of  the  Novel.  Semiotics  of 
Social  Discourse’  in  which  there  are  three  essays  of  particular  interest.  In  a 

35  Semiotics  and  Dialectics:  Ideology  and  the  Text ,  ed.  by  Peter  V.  Zima.  Benjamins, 
pp.  vi  +  573.  $66. 
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rather  different  way  to  Zima,  Alain  Goldschlager  politicizes  semiotics  by 
attempting  a  semiotic  analysis  of  authoritarian  discourse.  He  finds  that  ‘the 
authoritarian  ideological  discourse  of  the  ruling  power  imposes  silence  by 
filling  up  linguistic  space  with  a  meaningless,  vacuous  and  undebatable  word. 
The  only  voice  the  power  can  hear  is  the  voice  of  force.'  It  would  be  interesting 
to  see  if  this  analysis  could  be  extended  to  less  extreme  forms.  D.  W.  Fokkema 
offers  a  semiotic  definition  of  aesthetic  experience,  which  he  finds  operates 
according  to  specific  historical  codes  (e.g.  modernism);  and  Shlomith 
Rimmon-Kenan  examines  ambiguity  and  narrative  levels  in  Christine 
Brooke-Rose’s  extraordinary  novel  about  texts,  Thru  (1975).  Other  essays 
inquire  into  the  topics  of  the  Russian  Utopian  novel,  the  detective  novel  and 
scientific  method,  and  Nabokov’s  Invitation  to  a  Beheading.  There  is  also  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  semiotics  of  windows  in  Sherlock  Holmes  by  Thomas 
A.  Sebeok  and  Harriet  Margolis;  their  conclusions  hardly  seem  to  justify  such 
an  elaborate  effort. 

In  Semiotica  Michel  Grimaud  concludes  that  the  euphoric  dream  of  a 
scientific  semiotics,  even  a  poetics,  has  failed:  semiotics  has  ‘not  succeeded  in 
radically  altering  a  major  portion  of  literary  studies’.  However,  he  still  holds 
out  some  hope  for  analysis  and  research  conducted  within  a  semiotic 
framework.  Mary  Douglas  writes  more  optimistically  on  the  general  future  of 
semiotics:  dismissing  the  negative  implications  of  the  post-structuralist  critique 
of  the  semiotic  enterprise,  she  envisages  its  extension  beyond  current  fields  to 
philosophy  and  cognitive  psychology.  An  indication  of  semiotics’  usefulness 
comes  from  Nancy  Armstrong  who  asserts  that  reader-response  theory  pro¬ 
ceeds  as  if  the  confrontation  of  reader  and  text  were  an  unmediated  one,  failing 
to  take  into  account  the  social  milieu  in  which  reception  takes  place.  She 
illustrates  her  own  proposed  modification  via  a  reading  of  Hard  Times.  One 
must  also  mention  the  important  translation  of  Benveniste’s  classic  essay  ‘The 
Semiology  of  Language’,  from  the  still  untranslated  second  volume  of  Prob- 
lemes  de  linguistique  generate  (1974),  which  appeared  in  the  journal’s  supple¬ 
ment  last  year. 

‘Critical  semiotics  of  the  sign,  phenomenology  of  discourse,  structural 
psychoanalysis  of  desire:  how  does  one  characterise  a  work  at  the  conflux  of 
divergent  influences?’  If  it  is  hard  for  the  author,  then  how  much  more  so  for 
the  reviewer.  Garth  Gillan’s  aim  in  From  Sign  to  Symbol 36  seems  to  be  to 
counter  the  abstract  nature  of  semiotic  theory  through  a  discursive  practice 
that  emphasizes  the  phenomenological  experience  of  language  use.  That  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  is  itself  so  abstract  and  opaque,  so  patently  failing  to  provide  ‘the 
sharp  outlines  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  thought  about  language  today’,  that  it  is 
virtually  unreadable.  ‘When  one  writes’,  Gillan  speculates,  perhaps  it  is 
enough  to  be  obsessed.’  Not  so. 

From  the  most  abstract  to  the  most  empirical:  Semiotic  Foundations:  Steps 
Toward  an  Epistemology  of  Written  Texts3'1 .  How  do  we  actually  read?  What 
happens  when  we  do?  What  cognitive  processes  are  involved  in  the  decipher¬ 
ing  of  writing?  What  epistemological  status  does  writing  have?  MerreH’s 
inquiry  into  the  semiotic  foundations  of  written  texts  ‘entails  a  search  for  the 

36  From  Sign  to  Symbol,  by  Garth  Gillan.  Harvester,  pp.  x  +  153.  £15.95. 

37  Semiotic  Foundations:  Steps  Toward  an  Epistemology  of  Written  Texts ,  by  Floyd 
Merrell.  IndU.  pp.  x  +  181.  £13.50. 
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means  and  mechanisms  by  which  signs  are  processed  from  the  most  primitive 
level  upwards’;  consequently,  it  is  for  the  most  part  concerned  to  provide  a 
semiotic  theory  of  human  perception  and  cognition,  formulated  in  terms  of  a 
complex  hierarchical  model  of  sign  use  applicable  both  to  humans  and  lower 
organisms.  It  is  not  until  Chapter  Nine  that  Merrell  finally  arrives  at  written 
texts  as  such,  and  when  he  does  his  observations  seem  somewhat  banal:  ‘it  is 
nevertheless  certain  that  the  written  sign  allows  for  a  relatively  more  rapid 
development  of  certain  human  cognitive  capacities’.  His  observations  on  read¬ 
ing  are  scarcely  more  interesting.  The  value  of  a  book  like  this  doubtless 
depends  on  one’s  own  perspective  and  needs.  Merrell’s  contribution  may 
perhaps  prove  to  be  another  advance  in  semiotics  as  the  series  title  claims,  but 
his  steps  towards  an  epistemology  of  written  texts  are  hardly  giant  leaps  even 
for  the  semiotic  critic,  let  alone  humankind. 

Semiotics  and  Language 38  is  much  more  useful:  a  dictionary  of  theories  of 
language  as  a  semiotic  system,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  concept 
and  terminology.  With  the  exception  of  a  useful  new  bibliography  this  rep¬ 
resents  a  straightforward  translation  of  Greimas  and  Courtes’s  1979  original. 
Their  aim  is  to  ‘review  and  evaluate  the  various  theories  of  language,  and 
simultaneously  to  present  a  synthesis  ...  of  the  various  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  establish  this  field  of  knowledge  as  a  coherent  theory’ .  This  is  probably 
more  apparent  to  the  authors  than  to  a  reader:  the  form  of  the  book  means  that 
its  main  use  will  be  to  serve  as  an  invaluable  dictionary:  about  seven  hundred 
individual  entries  provide  clear  and  accurate  definitions  of  semiotic 
metalanguage;  with  this  and  the  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  the  Sciences  of 
Language  ( YW  62.44—5)  no  theorist  should  be  at  a  loss  for  a  term.  The  entries, 
it  should  be  said,  are  often  fairly  technical:  the  book  is  meant  for  semioticians, 
not  for  the  novice.  Greimas’s  own  narrative  semiotics  are  themselves  utilized 
for  a  reading  of  Faulkner’s  ‘The  Old  People’  by  John  N.  Duvall  in  CollL. 

If  semiotics  is  to  make  any  substantial  contribution  to  literary  theory  it  must 
show  itself  capable  of  providing  answers  to  questions  that  otherwise  remain 
unanswered.  Costanzo  di  Girolamo’s  A  Critical  Theory  of  Literature39  aims  to 
do  just  that:  to  solve  the  question  of  the  nature  of  literariness  from  a  semiotic 
perspective.  He  argues,  quite  correctly,  that  the  character  and  field  of  the 
literary  has  never  been  satisfactorily  defined.  The  first  part  of  the  book  surveys 
some  of  the  attempts  at  definition  that  have  been  made  in  the  past  by  the 
Russian  Formalists,  the  Prague  school  (Jakobson),  the  German  Reception 
Aestheticians  (Jauss),  and  the  French  Rhetoricians  (Group  p).  Against  these 
di  Girolamo  posits  a  reformulation  of  Louis  Hjelmslev’s  glossematics,  claiming 
that  his  notion  of  connotative  semiotics  can  lead  to  a  new  understanding  of  the 
literary  in  relation  to  the  social  functioning  of  the  text.  In  so  far  as  every  text 
can  be  regarded  as  connotative,  he  advocates  a  broadening  of  the  concept  of 
literariness,  maintaining  that  only  a  sociocultural  investigation  can  tell  us 
whether  a  given  text  was  regarded  as  literary  in  a  particular  age  by  a  particular 
audience.  Rejecting  the  notion  of  literariness  as  an  intrinsic  property  of  a  text 
in  favour  of  an  ‘historico-social  relativity’,  di  Girolamo  then  faces  the  problem 

38  Semiotics  and  Language:  An  Analytical  Dictionary ,  by  A.  J.  Greimas  and  J.  Courtes 
trans.  by  Larry  Crist,  Daniel  Patte,  and  others.  IndU.  pp.  xvi  +  409.  £27. 

39  A  Critical  Theory  of  Literature ,  by  Costanzo  di  Girolamo.  UWisc  (19811  nD  viii  + 
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of  how  and  why  it  is  that  any  particular  audience  identifies  a  text  as  literary.  For 
answer  he  turns  to  a  theory  of  genres:  a  text  is  literary  ‘only  if  and  when  an 
audience  is  prepared,  educated,  and  competent  enough  to  recognise  it  as  such: 
the  poetic  function  depends  entirely  on  its  social  functioning’.  Di  Girolamo 
finds  corroborative  evidence  in  the  way  in  which  for  the  past  two  hundred  years 
an  ever-growing  range  of  objects  and  activities  have  been  considered  to  fall 
within  the  realm  of  the  aesthetic.  The  theoretically  endless  expansion  of  the 
‘poetic  function’  allows  him  to  foresee  ‘the  model  of  an  art . . .  that  would  not  be 
the  monopoly  of  an  elected  or  delegated  few  but  a  common  practice  coinciding 
with  everyday  expression’.  This  is  a  stimulating  book. 


5.  Psychoanalysis 

Philosophical  Essays  on  Freud40  demonstrates  the  continued  concern  of 
analytical  Anglo-Saxon  philosophers  with  psychoanalysis.  Wittgenstein’s 
comments  on  Freud,  collected  together  in  this  volume,  could  be  said  to  have 
initiated  and  then  to  have  validated  this  interest.  His  central  insight  -  ‘Freud  is 
constantly  claiming  to  be  scientific.  But  what  he  gives  is  speculation’  -  has  often 
been  taken  to  be  the  naming  of  a  problem,  and  several  of  the  essays  here 
continue  the  perennial  worrying  about  the  ‘scientific’  status  of  Freud’s 
theories.  James  Hopkins  introduces  the  volume  with  an  essay  on  the  status  of 
psychoanalytic  explanation;  he  argues  that  its  verification  ought  to  follow  that 
for  everyday  psychology  rather  than  that  of  the  physical  sciences.  B.  R.  Cosin, 
C.  F.  and  N.  H.  Freeman  criticize  the  empiricist  critiques  of  Frank  Cioffi  and 
Popper  on  the  grounds  that  the  relation  of  facts  to  theory  is  not  automatic  or 
unambiguous.  In  an  argument  comparable  to  the  recent  position  of  Stanley 
Fish,  they  maintain  that  ‘the  implications  of  certain  facts  for  a  theory  or  parts  of 
it  have  to  be  worked  out.  This  process  is  an  aspect  of  the  discovery  of  the  facts, 
since  it  establishes  what  is  discovered.’  Adam  Morton  comments  on  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  Freud’s  ideas  in  ordinary  life,  in  particular  on  everyday  ideas  about 
character  and  personality.  More  interestingly,  Richard  Wollheim  pursues  the 
implications  of  Freud’s  notion  of  the  ‘bodily  ego’  from  the  self-representation 
of  mental  states  in  terms  of  the  body  to  ‘psychic  cannibalism’ ;  for  Wollheim  the 
philosophical  interest  of  the  idea  of  the  bodily  ego  is  that  ‘it  ties  not  just  the 
mind  to  the  body  but  the  development  of  the  mind  to  the  development  of 
the  body’.  W.  D.  Hart  compares  and  contrasts  Freud’s  account  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious  and  repression  with  Colin  McGinn’s,  while  David  Pears  contends  sen¬ 
sibly  that  the  ‘paradoxical’  elements  in  Freudian  theory  that  have  puzzled 
philosophers  are  ‘features  that  will  be  found  in  any  theory  that  sets  itself  to 
explain  irrationality’.  A  revised  version  of  Stuart  Hampshire’s  1962  essay  on 
the  seemingly  contradictory  idea  of  unconscious  memory  complements  an 
extract  from  Being  and  Nothingness  in  which  Sartre  makes  his  famous  attack 
on  the  very  notion  of  the  unconscious.  The  remaining  essays  are  all  reprinted 
from  Wollheim’s  1974  collection  on  Freud  and  therefore  require  no  re- 
introduction:  Clark  Gylmour,  ‘Freud,  Kepler,  and  the  Clinical  Evidence’; 
David  Sachs,  ‘On  Freud’s  Doctrine  of  Emotions’;  Brian  O’Shaughnessy,  ‘The 
Id  and  the  Thinking  Process’;  Ronald  de  Sousa,  ‘Norms  and  the  Normal’; 

40  Philosophical  Essays  on  Freud,  ed.  by  Richard  Wollheim  and  James  Hopkins.  CUP. 
pp.  xlv  +  314.  hb  £25,  pb  £7.95. 
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Herbert  Fingarette,  ‘Self-deception  and  the  Splitting  of  the  Ego’;  Thomas 
Nagel,  ‘Freud’s  Anthropomorphism’;  and  Irving  Thalberg,  ‘Freud’s 
Anatomies  of  the  Self’.  The  introduction  also  mentions  an  essay  by  Suppes  and 
Warren  which  seems  to  have  been  repressed.  This  is  a  fascinating  glimpse  of 
what  happens  when  analytical  philosophy  attempts  to  deal  with  the  very 
different  presuppositions  and  logic  of  psychoanalytic  thought.  It  is  noticeable 
in  particular  that  the  contributors  tend  to  reduce  Freud  to  a  paraphrasable  or 
paraphrased  systematic  body  of  knowledge  with  little  textual  or  verbal 
analysis.  In  the  bibliography,  as  elsewhere,  French  Freud  is  noticeable  by  its 
absence  (with  the  exception  of  Laplanche,  translated  we  are  told  by  Jeffrey 
Mohlman  [he]). 

The  problems  of  attempting  a  logical  representation  of  the  alogical  are  not 
confined  to  Anglo-Saxon  philosophical  accounts  of  Freud:  a  comparable 
desire  for  logical  exposition  is  at  the  heart  of  Lacan  and  Language:  A  Reader’s 
Guide  to  ‘Ecrits’ 41.  This  book  ought  to  be  very  helpful,  for  Lacan,  as  everyone 
knows,  is  an  extremely  opaque  writer.  This  is  because  his  teasing,  allusive,  and 
ironic  prose  attempts  to  imitate  the  arational  movements  of  the  unconscious. 
Of  all  his  publications,  Ecrits  (1966,  translated  1977)  is  the  most  difficult  so  a 
reader’s  guide  ought  to  be  invaluable,  although  it  is  hard  to  think  of  many 
reader’s  guides  to  literary  texts  that  have  been  particularly  useful.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  Lacan  and  Language  is  no  exception.  The  real  problem  comes  with  the 
attempt  to  explicate  the  detail  of  Lacan’s  prose;  the  formula  of  intermingling 
the  authors’  own  paraphrases  with  quotations  from  Lacan  means  that  at  times 
the  guide  becomes  almost  more  obscure  than  the  original,  or  where  it  does 
clarify  it  often  becomes  reductive  -  pitfalls  that  also  befell  Anika  Lemaire’s 
Jacques  Lacan  (1977).  Apart  from  sensibly  restoring  the  mirror  stage  essay  to 
the  beginning,  the  authors  cover  the  selection  of  the  English  Ecrits.  In  their 
introduction  they  comment  that  Lacan’s  work  is  a  rebus  as  much  as  any  in  a 
dream;  by  the  afterword  they  seem  to  have  admitted  defeat  when  they  com¬ 
ment,  ‘well,  a  rebus  is  a  rebus  is  a  rebus’.  This  is  not  to  say  that  individual 
comments,  paraphrases,  cross-references,  and  occasional  maps  of  the  text  are 
not  helpful  for  a  reader  already  reasonably  acquainted  with  Lacan,  only  that 
this  is  in  no  sense  an  introduction,  and  it  would  make  a  stultifying  accompani¬ 
ment  to  a  first  reading  of  the  Ecrits.  The  best  introduction  to  Lacan  remains 
that  of  Anthony  Wilden,  recently  re-issued  in  a  second  edition42. 

Those  who  understand  his  writings  are  content  to  repeat  his  words  or 
to  embroider  upon  his  theory.  Those  who  do  not  understand  his  writings 
assume  that  Lacan  understands  them,  and  that  if  they  are  very  studious, 
they  will  one  day  also  understand.  Under  no  circumstances  do  they 
question  Lacan’s  sayings  or  presuppositions. 

Frangois  Roustang’s  attitude  to  Lacan  is  somewhat  less  reverential:  Dire 
Mastery 43  is  a  fascinating  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  master/pupil  and 
analyst/analysand  relations.  At  a  more  purely  historical  level  Freud’s  relations 

41  Lacan  and  Language:  A  Reader’s  Guide  to  ‘Ecrits’ ,  by  John  P.  Muller  and  William  J. 
Richardson.  IntUP.  pp.  x  +  443.  $27.50. 

42  Speech  and  Language  in  Psychoanalysis,  by  Anthony  Wilden.  JHU  (1981).  pp.  368. 
pb  $7.95. 

43  Dire  Mastery:  Discipleship  from  Freud  to  Lacan,  by  Frangois  Roustang,  trans.  by 
Ned  Lukacher.  JHU.  pp.  162.  £12.50. 
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with  his  disciples  have  been  treated  in  Paul  Roazen’s  Freud  and  His  Followers 
(1975),  Lacan’s  in  Sherry  Turkle’s  Psychoanalytic  Politics4*.  In  surveying  the 
same  field  Roustang  elaborates  a  theoretical  argument  about  psychoanalysis 
itself,  scrutinizing  in  particular  its  role  as  theory  within  the  analytic  situation. 
He  argues  that  a  reformulation  of  the  status  of  theory  would  open  the  way  to  a 
more  effective  psychoanalysis,  particularly  in  the  understanding  of  psychosis. 
As  a  result  of  his  examination  of  Freud’s  relations  with  Karl  Abraham,  Jung, 
Victor  Tausk,  and  Georg  Groddeck,  Roustang  suggests  that  Freud’s  relation 
to  his  disciples  repeated  the  structure  of  rivalry  among  the  sons  of  Totem  and 
Taboo.  While  each  son  wished  to  be  the  father’s  sole  heir  and  to  eliminate 
competitors,  for  his  part  Freud  demanded  ‘loyalty  to  the  founder,  allegiance  to 
one  leader,  adherence  to  one  doctrine,  rejection  of  dissidents’.  This  relation¬ 
ship  to  his  followers,  as  well  as  Freud’s  wish  to  found  an  institution,  worked  in 
contradiction  to  psychoanalytic  theory  in  so  far  as  it  led  to  a  structure  of 
unresolved  transference  (the  same  story  would  be  repeated  by  Lacan) .  This  did 
not  merely  affect  the  institution:  Freud  the  man  was  so  extensively  identified 
with  his  theories,  and  professional  loyalty  to  Freud  with  loyalty  to  his  ideas, 
that  in  the  analytic  situation  the  analyst  and  analysand  even  now  resolve  the 
transference  by  displacing  it  from  the  analyst  to  psychoanalytic  theory  which  as 
a  scientific  body  of  knowledge  takes  the  place  of  the  analyst  as  the  subject- 
who-is-supposed-to-know.  At  the  same  time  Roustang  points  to  the  beneficial 
effects  on  Freud’s  work  of  his  conflictual  relations  with  his  colleagues,  for 
refutation  of  heretical  ideas  prompted  a  good  deal  of  his  theoretical  specula¬ 
tion.  Freud’s  theories  constantly  maintained  an  explorative  status  rather  than 
becoming  a  didactic  body  of  knowledge.  A  recognition  of  the  status  of  theory 
as  ‘inexhaustible  interrogation’  rather  than  as  preconstituted  truth  would  allow 
a  new  approach  to  psychosis  in  which  analyst  and  psychotic  would  meet  within 
a  common  space  of  radical  uncertainty.  This  is  a  book  that  is  working  at  many 
levels:  in  addition  to  the  arguments  already  rehearsed  it  offers  an  implicit 
critique  of  the  ecole  freudienne’s  transformation  of  Lacanian  theory  into  a  new 
ideology;  on  a  more  general  level  it  has  a  significance  for  any  consideration  of 
pedagogy  and  the  relation  of  master  to  disciple  in  the  institution. 

As  a  practising  analyst  Roustang’s  interest  in  psychoanalysis  is  engaged  at 
both  a  practical  and  a  theoretical  level;  he  is  always  concerned,  as  an  article  in 
MLN  testifies,  to  stress  its  efficacy  as  cure.  Samuel  Weber’s  approach  in  The 
Legend  of  Freud45  is  much  more  theoretical  but  there  are  certain  similarities. 
Weber  also  begins  with  a  consideration  of  Freud’s  relation  to  his  disciples, 
arguing  for  its  integral  link  to  psychoanalytic  theory.  For  Weber,  psycho¬ 
analysis  is  a  theory  of  psychic  and  social  conflict,  of  a  struggle  of  antagonistic 
forces  that  paradoxically  depend  on  the  very  elements  that  they  seek  to 
exclude.  Like  Roustang,  he  is  particularly  interested  in  the  status  of  theory 
in  Freud,  which  ‘in  deriving  the  functions  of  consciousness  from  the  con¬ 
flictual  dynamics  of  the  unconscious,  cannot  but  dislocate  the  conceptions  of 
cognition  and  truth  on  which  theory  has  traditionally  depended’.  Weber 
asks: 


44  Freud  and  His  Followers,  by  Paul  Roazen.  Penguin  (1979).  pp.  613.  pb  £4.95. 
Psychoanalytic  Politics:  Jacques  Lacan  and  Freud’s  French  Revolution ,  by  Sherry 

Turkle.  Burnett  (1979).  pp.  x  +  278.  £5.50. 

45  The  Legend  of  Freud,  by  Samuel  Weber.  UMinn.  pp.  xm  +  179.  hb  $25,  pb  $10.95. 
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can  psychoanalytic  thinking  itself  escape  the  effects  of  what  it 
endeavours  to  think?  Can  the  disruptive  distortions  of  unconscious 
processes  be  simply  recognized,  theoretically  as  an  object,  or  must  they 
leave  their  imprint  on  the  process  of  theoretical  objectification  itself? 
Must  not  psychoanalytic  thinking  itself  partake  of  -  repeat  -  the  disloca¬ 
tions  it  seeks  to  describe? 

Weber  argues  that  like  all  forms  of  systematic  thought  theory  itself  appears  as  a 
symptom,  as  a  false  and  misleading  structure  acceptable  to  the  conscious  mind. 
The  unconscious  enlists  the  support  of  the  conscious  in  order  to  achieve  its  own 
ends,  providing  it  with  an  illusion  of  an  intelligible  whole,  holding  out  a 
sequence  or  illusion  of  meaning  which  we  must  re-arrange  if  we  are  to  avoid 
being  taken  in:  thus  the  dream,  for  instance,  dissimulates  both  its  true  nature 
and  also  that  it  so  dissimulates.  Even  meaning  itself  is  part  of  a  larger  process  of 
dissembling,  possessing  an  instrumental  rather  than  an  intrinsic  value.  With 
the  unconscious  we  are  subject  to  a  structure  that  we  cannot  control  because  it 
operates  exactly  at  those  moments  when  it  appears  to  be  absent;  it  is  not 
opposed  to  the  conscious  but  works  ‘by  an  irreducible  dislocation  of  the  subject 
in  which  the  other  inhabits  the  self  as  its  condition  of  possibility’.  The  same 
holds  for  psychoanalytic  theory  which  is  no  less  vulnerable  than  the  ego,  and  is 
similarly  ‘marked  by  the  disunity  it  seeks  to  organize’.  This  means  that  there 
was  never  any  question  of  psychoanalysis  achieving  ‘scientific’  status:  for  it 
rather  ‘opened  the  possibility  of  a  new  conception  of  “science”  in  which 
fallibility  [the  effects  of  the  unconscious]  plays  a  constitutive  part’,  articulating 
a  ‘dislocation  that  can  be  retraced  and  retold,  but  never  comprehended  as 
such’.  This  is  the  movement  or  story  which  Weber  proceeds  to  tell  across  the 
topography  of  the  metapsychology,  dreams,  and  jokes,  ending  with  a  long  and 
searching  account  of  Beyond  the  Pleasure  Principle.  Weber’s  reading  shows  a 
conflictual  narrative  at  work  rather  than  offering  a  thesis  which  can  be 
extracted  from  the  bulk  of  a  book  which  acts  as  its  corroborative  proof,  and  this 
makes  summary  difficult.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Legend  of  Freud  is  one  of  the 
most  thought-provoking  books  to  appear  on  Freud  for  a  long  time. 

The  problem  of  reduction  to  a  paraphrasable  content  also  occurs  with  Julia 
Kristeva’s  Powers  of  Horror™.  The  difficulty  comes  with  defining  its  subject: 
the  abject,  the  power  of  horror,  something  which  is  neither  subject  nor  object, 
neither  inside  nor  out.  In  a  phenomenological  survey  of  abjection  across 
psychoanalytic  theory,  religious  and  literary  experience,  the  first  chapter  (also 
printed  in  a  different  translation  in  OLR)  attempts  to  characterize  that  loathing 
that  ‘simultaneously  beseeches  and  pulverizes  the  subject’,  subverting  even 
those  articulations  germane  to  the  unconscious,  emptying  the  subject  of  being 
but  positioning  it  instead  in  a  ‘divisible,  foldable,  and  catastrophic’  space. 
Abjection  is  a  type  of  border  state  at  the  limit  of  primal  repression,  without 
representation  or  affect.  It  comprises  a  ‘kind  of  narcissistic  crisis’,  the  violence 
of  a  mourning  for  an  object  that  has  always  already  been  lost,  taking  the  ego 
‘back  to  its  source  on  the  abominable  limits  from  which,  in  order  to  be,  the  ego 
has  broken  away’.  The  abject  is  also  perverse  in  so  far  as  it  neither  enforces  nor 
revokes  the  law,  but  rather  turns  the  law  aside  to  mislead  and  corrupt,  mani¬ 
festing  itself  in  the  sacred  as  taboo,  transgression,  and  sin:  ‘The  various  means 

46  Powers  of  Horror:  An  Essay  on  Abjection ,  by  Julia  Kristeva.  ColU.  pp.  x  +  219 
$19.95. 
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of  purifying  the  abject  -  the  various  catharses  -  make  up  the  history  of 
religions,  and  end  up  with  that  catharsis  par  excellence  called  art.’  Outside  the 
sacred,  the  abject  is  written,  and  here  it  is  briefly  explored  in  its  appearance  in 
Dostoevsky,  Proust,  Joyce,  Boiges,  and  Artaud.  In  the  following  chapters 
Kristeva,  in  more  straightforward  and  less  evocative  terms,  surveys  the  role  of 
abjection  in  psychoanalytic  theory  ('its  symptom  is  the  rejection  and  recon¬ 
struction  of  languages’),  and  in  the  complex  dynamics  of  biblical  thought 
concerning  impurity,  from  which  it  is  re-absorbed  into  speech  and  the  power 
of  discourse,  re-appearing  in  contingent  aesthetic  activities,  particularly  litera¬ 
ture.  The  second  half  of  the  book  moves  on  to  the  contemporary  literary 
experience,  particularly  Celine,  where  the  abject  appears  in  a  new  guise, 
'carrying,  with  its  horror,  its  full  power  into  effect’.  The  book  is  an  attempt, 
Kristeva  claims,  to  demonstrate  the  mechanism  of  subjectivity  on  which  such 
horror,  its  meaning  as  well  as  its  power,  is  based.  Literature  is  here  assigned  a 
particularly  important  place,  in  so  far  as  it  ‘represents  the  ultimate  coding  of 
our  crises,  of  our  most  intimate  and  serious  apocalypses’.  It  is  the  interpreting 
analyst  who,  ‘fastened  to  meaning  like  Raymond  Roussel’s  parrot  to  its  chain 
...  is  probably  among  the  rare  contemporary  witnesses  to  our  dancing  on  the 
volcano’.  This  is  a  strange  and  disturbing  book  which  produces  a  new  con¬ 
figuration  of  Knsteva’s  always  powerful  articulation  of  psychoanalytic  de¬ 
scriptions  of  subjectivity  with  politics  and  the  curious  effects  of  radical  literary 
texts. 

The  question  of  the  relationship  of  literature  to  psychoanalysis  is  also 
explored  in  the  classic  1977  issue  of  YFS,  now  re-issued  as  a  separate  volume 
in  paperback4'.  It  remains  the  best  work  on  literature  and  psychoanalysis, 
essential  reading  for  anyone  interested  in  pursuing  the  relations  between  the 
two  or  wanting  to  know  about  the  possible  effects  of  the  French  re-reading  of 
Freud  for  a  reading  of  literature.  In  a  brilliant  and  significant  introduction 
Shoshana  Felman  attempts  to  shift  that  relation  from  the  habitual  one  of  the 
subordination  of  literature  to  psychoanalysis: 

While  literature  is  considered  as  a  body  of  language  -  to  be  interpreted  - 
psychoanalysis  is  considered  as  a  body  of  knowledge,  whose  competence 
is  called  upon  to  interpret.  Psychoanalysis,  in  other  words,  occupies  the 
place  of  a  subject,  literature  that  of  an  object-,  the  relation  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  structured  as  a  relation  of  master  to  slave. 

But  as  she  points  out,  if  literature  seems  to  fall  within  the  realm  of  psycho¬ 
analysis,  psychoanalysis  equally  finds  itself  within  the  realm  of  literature, 
where  it  discovers  not  only  a  field  for  external  verification  and  hypothesis 
testing,  but  also  ‘the  constitutive  texture  of  its  conceptual  framework,  of  its 
theoretical  body.  The  key  concepts  of  psychoanalysis  are  references  to  litera¬ 
ture  . . .  [which]  is  the  language  psychoanalysis  uses  in  order  to  speak  o/itself,  in 
order  to  name  itself:  This  means  at  the  very  least  that  the  old  notion  of 
application  has  to  give  way  to  an  examination  of  the  way  in  which  literature  and 
psychoanalysis  implicate  each  other.  The  volume  begins  with  that  classic 
subject  for  psychoanalytic  criticism,  Hamlet.  The  first  essay  is  a  translation  of 
Lacan’s  ‘Desire  and  the  Interpretation  of  Desire  in  Hamlet1 ,  a  difficult  essay 

47  Literature  and  Psychoanalysis:  The  Question  of  Reading:  Otherwise,  ed.  by 
Shoshana  Felman.  JHU.  pp.  507.  hb  $20,  pb  $7.20. 
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that  has  yet  to  be  fully  comprehended  and  assimilated.  Daniel  Sibony  writes  on 
Hamlet  as  a  writing-effect,  as  a  self-generating  representation  of  an  attempt  to 
write  which  both  propels  the  play  and  overflows  into  a  curious  textual  move¬ 
ment  in  which  ‘as  if  by  chance,  every  time  that  anyone  has  said  anything 
psychoanalytically  or  poetically  consistent  about  Hamlet,  it  has  been  by  relat¬ 
ing  it  to  the  nodalities  of  a  different  piece  or  body  of  writing’.  This  is  followed 
by  Shoshana  Felman’s  now  classic  essay  on  James’s  The  Turn  of  the  Screw  in 
which  she  focuses  upon  the  trap  of  its  uncanny  reading-effect  on  its  readers  and 
its  successive  critics  whom  she  shows  continue  to  act  out  the  story  in  their 
critical  exegeses.  The  essay  remains  a  model  of  what  psychoanalytic  criticism 
can  achieve.  Gayatri  Chakravorty  Spivak  examines  the  curious  case  of  the 
central  two  chapters  of  Coleridge’s  Biographia,  seen  as  an  autobiography  that 
is  structured  on  a  principle  of  premonition  and  postponement.  Confronting  the 
problem  of  the  critic’s  own  drive  for  mastery  she  concludes  that  the  critic 
might  have  to  admit  that  her  gratitude  to  Dr  Lacan  would  be  for  so  abject  a 
thing  as  an  instrument  of  intelligibility,  a  formula  that  describes  the  strategy  of 
Coleridge’s  two  chapters:  “I  ask  you  to  refuse  what  I  offer  you  because  that  is 
not  it.”  ’  Two  essays  on  medieval  literature  move  into  different  areas:  Roger 
Dragonetti  writes  on  ‘The  Double  Play  of  Arnaut  Daniel  s  Sestina  and  Dante  s 
Divina  Commedia' ,  and  Charles  Mela  charts  the  figure  of  Perceval  in  Le  Conte 
du  Graal.  Peter  Brooks  shifts  the  interest  towards  narratology  when  he  con¬ 
siders  Freud’s  ‘contribution’  to  a  properly  dynamic  reading  of  plot  through  an 
analysis  of  Beyond  the  Pleasure  Principle,  which  he  sees  as  ‘in  some  sense 
Freud’s  own  masterplot,  the  text  in  which  he  most  fully  lays  out  a  scheme  of 
how  life  proceeds  from  beginning  to  end,  and  how  each  individual  life  in  its 
own  way  repeats  the  masterplot’.  The  following  two  essays  focus  on  writing: 
Jean-Michel  Rey  attempts  the  difficult  task  of  characterizing  the  position  and 
function  of  ‘literature’  within  the  apparatus  of  psychoanalysis,  asking  in  what 
sense  literature  participates  in  the  psychic  economy  and  thereby  affects  the 
course  of  psychoanalytic  knowledge;  Philippe  Sollers  argues  that  what  he  calls 
the  ‘Freud-effect’  is  first  and  foremost  an  effect  of  writing.  A  long  essay  by 
Fredric  Jameson,  ‘Imaginary  and  Symbolic  in  Lacan:  Marxism,  Psychoanalytic 
Criticism,  and  the  Problem  of  the  Subject’,  attempts  to  extend  the  conjunction 
of  Lacan’s  decentred  subject  with  Althusser’s  concept  of  ideology: 

Ideology  ...  is  therefore  the  place  of  the  insertion  of  the  subject  in  those 
realms  or  orders  -  the  Symbolic  (or  in  other  words  the  synchronic 
network  of  society  itself,  with  its  kinship-type  system  of  places  and 
roles),  and  the  Real  (or  in  other  words  the  diachronic  evolution  of 
History  itself,  the  realm  of  time  and  death),  both  of  which  radically 
transcend  individual  experience  in  their  very  structure. 

A  reading  of  Plato’s  Symposium  allows  John  Brenkman  the  provocative 
contention  that  ‘the  psychoanalytic  theory  of  desire  emerges  from  the  subver¬ 
sion  that  literary  writing  performs  on  the  discourse  of  philosophy’;  he  points 
out  how  the  three  modalities  of  writing,  philosophy,  literature,  and  psycho¬ 
analytic  theory,  are  always  at  work  in  the  texts  of  Freud  and  Lacan.  The 
volume  closes  with  Barbara  Johnson’s  classic  analysis  of  Derrida’s  reading  of 
Lacan’s  Seminar  on  Poe’s  The  Purloined  Letter,  now  collected  in  her  The 
Critical  Difference  ( YW  62.34).  This  is  a  brilliant  volume,  written  at  what  was 
perhaps  the  high  point  of  contemporary  psychoanalytic  criticism. 
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Its  lessons,  however,  remain  very  distant  from  the  concerns  of  conventional 
American  ego  psychology.  In  Freud  on  Schreber*8  C.  Barry  Chabot  argues  for  a 
‘revolutionary  joining  of  psychoanalytic  and  literary  studies’.  He  rejects 
French  Freud,  but  appropriates  the  YFS  version  of  literature  and  psycho¬ 
analysis  to  dismiss  the  use  of  psychoanalysis  as  a  way  of  stabilizing  and 
interpreting  literary  texts.  Literature  for  its  part  can  help  by  highlighting  the 
linguistic  nature  of  psychoanalytic  evidence.  Psychoanalysts,  we  are  then  told, 
would  benefit  from  reading  Brooks  and  Warren’s  Understanding  Poetry !  If 
Chabot  has  grasped  the  idea  of  not  using  psychoanalysis  to  subordinate  litera¬ 
ture,  what  is  missing  is  any  sense  of  what  literary  criticism  has  to  offer  beyond 
Brooks  and  Warren.  As  a  result,  although  Schreber  is  always  a  promising 
subject,  this  turns  out  to  be  a  disappointing  engagement  with  him.  Chabot’s 
re-interpretation  of  Memoirs  of  My  Nervous  Illness  finds  a  ‘thematic  centre’  in 
the  issue  of  ‘self-determination  or  autonomy’,  a  notion  which  leads  to  a  version 
of  Norman  Holland’s  identity  theme  (‘the  cohesive  life’)  which  Chabot  claims 
as  the  ‘enabling  assumption’  of  Freud’s  case  histories  and  even  of  psycho¬ 
analysis  itself.  The  basic  idea  of  this  book  is  that  Freud’s  exposition  of  his 
theory  of  paranoia  through  a  ‘case  history’,  in  fact  a  book  he  read  on  holiday  in 
Rome,  makes  his  ‘Psychoanalytic  Notes’  at  least  partly  an  exercise  in  literary 
criticism,  allowing  us  a  unique  mode  of  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  interpre¬ 
tive  process  in  psychoanalysis.  The  problem  is  that  Chabot’s  own  idea  of  what 
literary  interpretation  might  be  is  so  limited.  There  is  little  point  in  arguing  for 
the  validity  of  literary  criticism  for  psychoanalysis  if  all  you  are  going  to  do  is 
recommend  a  book  that  all  analysts  will  have  already  digested  in  their  college 
literature  course. 

Also  in  the  area  of  American  ego  psychology,  Joel  Kovel’s  The  Age  of 
Desire 49  attempts  to  situate  analytic  theory  within  the  historical  and  social 
framework  of  Marxism.  Kovel’s  articulation  of  Marxism  and  psychoanalysis 
takes  a  similar  form  to  Lasch’s  attack  on  the  culture  of  narcissism;  he  seems  to 
be  unaware  of  the  rather  more  interesting  articulation  by  Gilles  Deleuze  and 
Felix  Guattari  in  Anti-Oedipus  (1972).  In  a  series  of  case  studies  Kovel  makes 
the  argument  that  the  predicament  of  psychoanalysis  is  that  ‘it  protests  against 
the  unbearable  alienation  of  capitalist  society  and  at  the  same  time  reinforces 
that  alienation’.  Like  Deleuze  and  Guattari,  he  equates  the  Oedipal  structure 
with  power  in  a  class-dominated  society:  but  his  re-integration  of  desire  and 
praxis  towards  a  ‘transcendent  or  radical  praxis’  in  which  the  individual  cure 
does  not  reinforce  the  social  cause  is  hardly  convincing. 

Finally  from  the  subjectivist  criticism  camp,  Neal  Oxenhandler  writes  in 
NLH  on  ‘the  horizons  of  psychocriticism’,  a  concept  which  he  elucidates  as  the 
‘recognition  of  the  extent  to  which  the  text  becomes  the  locus  for  acts  by  which 
we  create  ourselves  and,  reciprocally,  determine  the  “meaning”  of  the  work 
for  that  time  and  act  of  reading’.  According  to  him  all  psychoanalytic  critics 
engage  in  such  ‘psychocriticism’. 

For  further  items  on  psychoanalysis  see  the  section  on  feminism  (7c). 


48  Freud  on  Schreber:  Psychoanalytic  Theory  and  the  Critical  Act,  by  C.  Barry  Chabot. 
UMass.  pp.  171.  $17.50. 

49  The  Age  of  Desire:  Case  Histories  of  a  Radical  Psychoanalyst,  by  Joel  Kovel. 
Pantheon  (1981).  pp.  xv  -I-  282.  $5.95. 
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6.  Rhetoric  and  Deconstruction 

Unusually  for  Derrida,  Margins  of  Philosophy50,  first  published  in  1972,  is 
almost  exclusively  about  philosophical  texts.  As  the  title  implies,  however, 
Derrida  is  concerned  not  with  the  major  canonical  texts  of  the  philosophical 
tradition  but  with  writings  lying  at  the  periphery,  a  perspective  from  which  he 
regards,  as  it  were,  philosophy  askew.  Eight  of  the  eleven  essays  included  have 
already  been  published  in  English  elsewhere.  The  introduction  or  outwork, 
‘Tympan’,  poses  the  question  that  the  essays  in  the  book  explore:  the  limits  of 
philosophy,  that  which  it  borders  on,  by  which  it  marks  itself  off,  and  from 
which  ‘it  derives  its  essence,  its  definition,  its  production’.  Derrida  asks 
whether  there  can  ever  be  a  place  outside  philosophy  from  which  its  law  can  be 
described:  the  problem  is  that  exteriority  and  alterity  are  concepts  already 
included  within  philosophical  discourse.  It  is  therefore  a  question  of  seeking  a 
place  which  will  not  be  philosophy’s  other,  a  place  likely  to  be  on  the  border¬ 
lines,  transgressing  the  division  between  inside  and  outside.  Putting  it  another 
way,  Derrida  asks  whether  philosophy  is  accessible  to  deconstruction,  and  what 
the  specific  resistance  of  philosophical  discourse  consists  of:  ‘Under  what 
conditions . . .  could  one  mark,  for  a  philosopheme  in  general,  a  limit,  a  margin 
that  it  could  not  infinitely  reappropriate,  conceive  as  its  own? ’  The  problem  is 
to  interpret  ‘the  strange  and  unique  property  of  a  discourse  that  organizes  the 
economy  of  its  representation  . . .  such  that  its  outside  is  never  its  outside'. 
Derrida’s  analyses  thus  do  not  attempt  an  answer  to  the  question  of  how  one 
can  go  beyond  the  limits  of  philosophy,  but  instead  examine  that  question’s 
presuppositions:  ‘if  there  are  margins,  is  there  still  a  philosophy,  the  philos¬ 
ophy?’  In  the  first  essay,  ‘Differance’  (already  available  in  English  in  Speech 
and  Phenomena,  1973),  Derrida  coins  his  well-known  neologism  or  neo- 
graphism  in  order  to  characterize  the  movement  of  an  irresolvable  dialectic 
that  combines  the  sense  of  difference  as  spacing  and  as  temporization.  The 
movement  of  differance  in  signification  marks  the  operation  charted  in  decon¬ 
struction.  ‘Ousia  and  Gramme:  Note  on  a  Note  from  Being  and  Time'  is 
concerned  with  Heidegger’s  interrogation  of  the  metaphysics  of  presence, 
specifically  his  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  a  certain  determination  of  time 
governs  that  of  the  meaning  of  Being  as  presence.  Derrida  extends  Heidegger 
by  showing  the  way  in  which  the  problem  of  presence  communicates  with  that 
of  the  written  trace.  In  the  next  essay  Derrida  argues  that  semiology  is  really  at 
the  centre  of  Hegel’s  logic,  a  thesis  which  he  substantiates  by  focusing  on  the 
effects  of  Hegel’s  curious  description  of  the  sign  as  ‘the  pyramid  into  which  a 
foreign  soul  has  been  conveyed’.  ‘The  Ends  of  Man’,  Derrida’s  well-known 
critique  of  humanism  written  during  the  political  events  of  April/May  1968, 
attacks  the  premises  of  Sartrean  humanism  and  its  anthropologistic  reading  of 
Hegel,  Husserl,  and  Heidegger.  A  short  essay  on  Rousseau’s  linguistics,  to  be 
read  alongside  the  extensive  analysis  in  Of  Grammatology,  demonstrates  the 
way  in  which  Rousseau  announces  ‘what  we  are  so  often  tempted  to  consider  as 
the  very  modernity  of  linguistic  science’.  This  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the 
paradoxical  status  of  language  in  Husserl’s  phenomenology,  and  an  essay  on 
the  function  of  the  copula  in  philosophical  discourse.  Derrida  argues,  following 
Benveniste,  that  the  linguistic  status  of  the  verb  ‘to  be’  as  a  kind  of  supplement 

50  Margins  of  Philosophy ,  by  Jacques  Derrida,  trans.  by  Alan  Bass.  Harvester  nn  xxix 
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intervenes  before  its  philosophical  use  (where  it  structures  all  thought  of  being 
in  terms  of  presence).  ‘White  Mythology:  Metaphor  in  the  Text  of  Philosophy’, 
generally  recognized  as  one  of  Derrida’s  most  important  essays,  analyses  the 
e  ects  of  the  dominance  of  certain  metaphors  in  philosophy,  showing  at  the 
same  time  that  the  metaphoricity  of  language  means  that  any  metalinguistic 
description  of  it  must  inevitably  be  implicated  in  the  language  which  it  seeks  to 
describe.  The  discourse  of  philosophy  is  not  that  of  truth  but  of  a  created  myth : 
‘Metaphysics  -  the  white  mythology  which  reassembles  and  reflects  the  culture 
of  the  West:  the  white  man  takes  his  own  mythology,  Indo-European  myth¬ 
ology,  his  own  logos  ...  for  the  universal  form  of  that  he  must  still  wish  to  call 
Reason.'  This  is  followed  by  an  essay  on  the  idea  of  ‘source’  in  Valery,  for 
whom  the  word  paradoxically  has  no  literal  or  proper  meaning.  The  book 
concludes  with  ‘Signature  Event  Context’,  Derrida’s  well-known  critique  of 
the  notion  of  ‘communication’  and  of  the  idea  of  literal,  proper  meaning  in 
relation  to  J.  L.  Austin  s  theory  of  speech  acts.  Margins  of  Philosophy  provides 
a  fascinating  interrogation  of  the  presuppositions,  limits,  and  constraints  of 
philosophical  discourse,  and  of  its  endless  appropriative  power.  The  book’s 
philosophical  concerns,  permeated  by  those  of  Heidegger,  mean  that  it  will 
probably  be  read  by  literary  critics  rather  less  than  some  of  Derrida’s  other 
works,  but  this  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  an  understanding  of  what 
deconstruction  is  doing. 

L’ Oreille  de  l’ autre51  consists  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Montreal  conference 
organized  around  the  topics  of  autobiography  and  translation.  The  volume 
opens  with  a  paper  by  Derrida,  ‘Otobiographie  de  Nietzsche’,  in  which  he 
focuses  on  the  question  of  academic  liberty  in  the  institution  and  the  subtle 
mechanisms  that  link  the  individual  by  his  signature  to  forms  of  authority  and 
authoritarianism.  Derrida  discusses  Nietzsche’s  autobiography  Ecce  Homo  in 
some  detail  before  raising  the  question  of  the  perversion  of  Nietzsche’s 
thought  in  Nazi  ideology.  He  then  focuses  on  Nietzsche’s  1872  lectures  ‘On  the 
Future  of  our  Educational  Institutions’  which  propose  that  the  notion  of 
‘academic  freedom’  is  in  fact  a  ruse  that  enforces  an  unquestioning  obedience 
to  the  state.  This  very  interesting  essay  (the  last  part  of  which  is  translated  in 
YFS)  is  followed  by  discussion  papers  from  Rodolphe  Gasche,  Christie  V. 
McDonald,  Eugenio  Donato,  and  Patrick  Mahoney,  among  others,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  replies  from  Derrida.  The  second  part  moves  on  from  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  autobiography  to  that  of  translation,  a  topic  that  has  inevitably  already 
been  raised  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  proper  name’s  unique  function 
within  the  operation  of  the  linguistic  system.  Again  each  intervention  is 
followed  by  a  reply  from  Derrida  who  explores  further  the  status  of  translation, 
‘on  the  borders  of  life  and  death’,  first  raised  in  his  ‘Living  On:  Border  Lines’ 
(1979).  This  is  a  volume  very  well  worth  obtaining. 

Deconstruction:  Theory  and  Practice 52  is  the  first  general  introduction  to 
deconstruction  for  English  readers  in  both  its  French  and  American  forms.  The 
complexity  of  the  questions  at  issue  create  great  difficulties  for  the  writer  of 
a  short  preliminary  guide,  but  Christopher  Norris  works  well  within  the 

51  L' Oreille  de  l’ autre:  otobio graphics,  transferts,  traductions.  Textes  et  debats  avec 
Jacques  Derrida,  ed.  by  Claude  Levesque  and  Christie  V.  McDonald.  VLB.  pp.  214 
FF.100.50. 
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inevitable  constraints  and  gives  a  good  general  outline  of  deconstructive  pro¬ 
cedures.  His  presentation  is  made  very  much  from  the  perspective  of  liter¬ 
ary  criticism,  placing  deconstruction  first  in  the  context  of  New  Criticism, 
Leavis’s  strictures  against  philosophical  criticism,  and  French  structuralism, 
before  leading  in  to  Derrida  via  the  critique  of  Saussure  in  OfGrammatology. 
As  might  be  expected,  Norris  then  moves  on  to  the  thematics  of  speech  and 
writing  in  Rousseau  and  Levi-Strauss  before  investigating  Derrida  s  analysis  of 
the  same  paradigm  in  philosophy  with  an  exposition  of  his  reading  of  Husserl. 
A  long  chapter  on  Nietzsche  provides  the  further  perspective  of  a  writer  who 
anticipates  many  of  the  directions  of  Derrida’s  strategies;  this  is  followed  by  an 
interesting  chapter  on  the  politics  of  deconstruction,  particularly  its  relation  to 
Marxism.  Norris  rightly  starts  with  Hegel  and  then;  perhaps  without  a  very 
searching  reflection  on  what  a  deconstructive  reading  of  Marx  would  be  like, 
proceeds  to  place  Derrida  against  Jameson,  Eagleton,  Foucault,  and  Said.  This 
is  an  interesting  chapter  even  though  it  does  not  really  deal  with  the  tricky 
question  of  the  politics  of  Derrida’s  writings.  Norris  then  moves  on  to  discuss 
the  Yale  school,  which  he  divides  into  ‘wild’  deconstruction  (Hartman,  J .  Hillis 
Miller)  and  ‘rigorous’  deconstruction  (de  Man).  Norris  accuses  Hartman  of 
mere  rhetorical  juggling;  but  his  validation  of  ‘rigorous’  deconstruction  would 
have  perhaps  been  more  difficult  if  he  had  also  attended  to  the  Derrida  of  Glas , 
‘Pas’,  or  ‘Signeponge’.  Norris’s  own  sympathies  appear  to  lie  most  with  Harold 
Bloom  whose  resistance  to  deconstruction  he  describes  with  some  acuity.  It  is 
open  to  question,  however,  how  much  Bloom’s  assertion  of  the  will,  with  its 
inevitable  reliance  on  the  notion  of  a  constitutive  subject,  undermines  a 
position  which  itself  subverts  the  subject  as  such.  Such  individual  and  no  doubt 
inevitable  reservations  aside,  Norris  provides  a  clear  and  useful  introduction  to 
deconstruction  that  will  enable  the  student  to  venture  into  the  tricky  ground  of 
Derrida,  de  Man,  et  al,  with  some  confidence. 

A  very  much  more  extended  examination  of  the  relation  of  Derrida  to  Marx 
can  be  found  in  Michael  Ryan’s  Marxism  and  Deconstruction 53.  Like  Norns, 
Ryan  is  not  concerned  to  produce  a  deconstructive  reading  of  Marx,  but 
whereas  Norris  concludes  that  Marxism  and  deconstruction  are  ultimately 
incompatible,  Ryan  attempts  to  articulate  them,  to  weave  them  together  into 
an  ‘alloy’.  Ryan’s  basic  position  is  that  deconstruction  has  something  to  offer 
Marxism,  can  make  it  more  effective,  while  Marxism  can  politicize  deconstruc¬ 
tion  in  new  and  more  radical  ways.  His  approach,  then,  is  that  of  a  Marxist  who 
wants  to  appropriate  deconstruction,  although  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  is  not 
averse  to  seeing  Marxism  changed  in  the  process.  To  do  this  he  rejects  Ameri¬ 
can  deconstruction  which  he  sees  somewhat  simplistically  as  being  politically 
conservative.  In  rejecting  the  Yale  school  he  also  rejects  the  use  of  deconstruc¬ 
tion  as  a  form  of  literary  criticism,  strategically  underplaying  the  role  of  the 
literary  in  Derrida’s  work.  At  the  same  time  he  rejects  the  claims  of  ‘scientific’ 
Marxism  in  favour  of  a  ‘critical  Marxism  which  is  not  closed  to  the  effects  of  new 
advances  in  philosophy  or  critical  analysis  and  which  espouses  a  form  of 
democratic  socialism  that  refuses  all  hierarchies  and  forms  of  organization  that 
are  not  self-governing.  These  delimitations  make  Ryan’s  task,  of  course, 
considerably  easier.  His  articulation  of  Marxism  and  deconstruction  is  founded 

53  Marxism  and  Deconstruction:  A  Critical  Articulation,  by  Michael  Ryan.  JHU. 
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on  the  fact  that  both  are  forms  of  critique:  of  capitalism  and  of  Western 
philosophy.  In  themselves,  neither,  strictly  speaking,  constitutes  a  philosophy, 
and  therefore  a  straightforward  comparison  between  the  two  is  not  in  order. 
Instead,  they  can  be  used  together  in  the  form  of  two  critical  activities:  ‘first, 
the  winnowing  out  of  metaphysical  elements  in  the  conceptual  infrastructure 
of  Marxism,  especially  regarding  its  adherence  to  classical  dialectics;  and 
second,  the  use  of  deconstructive  analysis  as  a  weapon  of  Marxist  political 
criticism’.  The  deconstructive  critique  of  institutions  and  of  forms  of  patriarchy 
is  crucial  in  this  regard.  Ryan  begins  the  book  with  a  brief  description  of  the 
main  terms  of  the  deconstructive  ‘revolution’,  but  quickly  goes  on  to  criticize 
deconstruction  for  lacking  a  social  theory  and  Derrida  in  particular  for  confin¬ 
ing  his  analyses  to  concepts  and  to  language  rather  than  to  other  social 
institutions,  and  for  a  ‘lopsided’  emphasis  on  repetition  and  difference.  For 
Marxists,  deconstruction  is  nevertheless  particularly  useful  as  a  form  of 
ideology-critique.  Closer  to  home  it  criticizes  the  notion  of  revolutionary 
voluntarism  which  assumes  the  primacy  of  consciousness  and  of  the  subject: 
deconstruction  advocates  instead  angled  and  indirect  strategies  that  avoid  the 
trap  of  an  oppositional  politics.  Ryan  then  focuses  on  four  main  points  of 
articulation  between  Marxism  and  deconstruction  which  he  explores  in  success¬ 
ive  chapters:  deconstruction  follows  Marxism  as  a  critique  of  metaphysics  and 
epistemology;  the  deconstructive  rewriting  of  the  classical  dialectic  removes 
the  justification  for  the  conservative  teleological  model  of  traditional  Marx¬ 
ism;  deconstruction  is  useful  because  it  can  provide  the  principles  necessary  for 
a  radical  critique  of  capitalist-patriarchal  institutions;  it  can  also  ‘supply 
conceptual  models  for  the  economic  and  political  institutions  required  in 
egalitarian  and  nonhierarchic  socialist  construction’.  This  last  idea,  explored 
in  the  final  chapters,  is  probably  unlikely  to  convince  many  activists  on  the  left 
in  the  first  instance,  but  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  this  remains  a  ground¬ 
breaking  book  in  the  important  debate  about  deconstruction  and  its  politics.  In 
Ryan’s  description,  deconstruction  emerges  as  a  theory  of  permanent  revolu¬ 
tion;  he  achieves  this  by  pushing  its  view  of  the  necessarily  improper  nature  of 
language  to  its  extreme  consequence  at  the  level  of  the  State.  The  form  of 
Marxism  that  Ryan  advocates  will  not  necessarily  be  shared  by  a  majority 
of  Marxist  readers  who  may  very  well  argue  that  Marxism  does  not  need 
deconstruction.  But  the  importance  of  this  book  is  that  it  shows  that  the  charge 
of  apoliticism  very  often  levelled  at  deconstruction  may  well  rebound  on  its 
accusers. 

Ryan’s  view  of  deconstruction  may  be  set  alongside  that  of  Marian  Hobson 
who  offers  in  FrS  a  detailed  exploration  of  the  perhaps  surprising  resemblance 
of  Derrida’s  deconstruction  to  empiricism.  An  excerpt  from  the  forthcoming 
translation  of  Glas  (1972)  is  published  in  Cliol.  The  selection  is  made  from  a 
passage  in  the  Hegel  column  in  which  Derrida  analyses  the  discussion  of 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  in  the  Aesthetics. 

Cliol  also  contains  an  essay  by  Henry  Sussman  on  the  function  of  metaphor 
in  the  Phenomenology ,  taken  from  his  book  The  Hegelian  Aftermath 54.  Suss- 
man’s  interests  are  close  to  those  of  Derrida:  the  shadow  of  Hegel,  he  con¬ 
tends,  is  such  that  we  have  not  progressed.  Even  Modernism  operates  in  the 


54  The  Hegelian  Aftermath:  Readings  in  Hegel,  Kierkegaard,  Freud,  Proust,  and  James , 
by  Henry  Sussman.  JHU.  pp.  255.  £12.50. 
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space  of  the  Hegelian  aftermath ,  for  Hegel’s  systematic  and  comprehensive  texts 
are  also  riven  with  arbitrariness  at  the  level  of  their  language.  Sussman’s  thesis 
is  that  Hegel’s  ‘linguistic  apprehensions  belie  the  propriety  of  his  hypothet¬ 
ical  systems’:  the  thematics  of  internal  conflict  and  paralysis  characteristic  of 
Modernism  are  already  established.  But  it  is  not  only  Hegelian  thematics  that 
continually  recur:  Sussman  argues  that  from  Hegel  to  the  present  the  same 
discursive  and  figural  resources  have  been  available,  and  therefore,  in  this 
sense,  literary  history  has  not  progressed.  The  entire  range  of  conceptual  and 
discursive  tools  employed  by  both  Romantic  and  Modernist  texts  can  be  found 
in  concentrated  form  in  Hegel’s  texts.  The  essential  point  about  subsequent 
writings  is  that  they  are  non-productive,  that  they  produce  nothing  in  an 
economy  of  non-production.  This  ‘radical  nothingness’  is  characterized  by 
superimposition,  the  organizing  motif  of  Modernist  discourse  as  in  Proust  or 
Benjamin.  Similarly,  Modernist  experiments  were  merely  the  exploitation  of  a 
textual  potential  already  present  in  the  ambivalence  between  speculative 
system  and  indeterminacy  in  Hegel’s  texts.  In  Sussman’s  tropological  history, 
Derrida’s  deconstruction  comes  simply  as  the  latest  in  a  long  line  of  Modernist 
deconstructions  of  Hegelian  conventions  that  had  been  begun  by  Kierkegaard 
and  Nietzsche.  After  an  initial  account  of  the  linguistic  ambivalence  to  be 
found  in  the  Phenomenology ,  particularly  in  its  use  of  metaphor,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Kierkegaard’s  resistance  to  Hegelian  formalism. 
Freud  elicits  a  substantial  chapter  which  traces  a  conflict  in  his  work  between 
linguistic  and  scientific  interests.  The  concluding  chapter  of  this  interesting  and 
unusual  book  deals  more  briefly  with  Proust  and  James’s  The  Turn  of  the 
Screw. 

Hillis  Miller’s  Fiction  and  Repetition 55  could  be  characterized  as  working  in 
the  Derridean  aftermath.  Although  Miller  is,  perhaps  rather  oddly,  the  most 
frequently  attacked  of  Yale’s  ‘Gang  of  Four’,  a  book  like  this,  on  seven  English 
novels,  demonstrates  the  essential  modesty  and  traditional  nature  of  his  aims. 
Still  working  within  the  canon,  these  readings  of  Lord  Jim,  Wuthering  Heights, 
Henry  Esmond,  Tess  of  the  d’Urhervilles,  The  Well- Beloved,  Mrs  Dalloway, 
and  Between  the  Acts,  show  that -at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  from  Ryan- 
for  Miller  deconstruction  has  enabled  a  new  form  of  literary  criticism.  The 
book,  as  he  says,  is  not  a  work  of  theory:  it  is  a  work  of  interpretation  that 
demonstrates,  in  the  seven  novels  analysed,  the  heterogeneity  of  texts  in  which 
‘two  forms  of  repetition  are  in  one  way  or  another  affirmed  as  true,  though  they 
appear  logically  to  contradict  one  another’.  All  novels  consist  of  complex 
tissues  of  repetitions  of  various  kinds,  but  Miller  is  concerned  to  show  that  the 
novels  in  question,  and,  he  implies,  probably  all  novels,  contain  two  related  but 
antithetical  modes  of  repetition:  a  platonic  form,  dominant  in  nineteenth- 
century  thinking  about  Realism,  in  which  an  originating  model  is  copied 
endlessly,  and  a  Nietzschean  model  based  on  difference,  in  which  copies  are 
only  simulacra  without  a  grounding  archetype.  This  second  form  involves  a 
kind  of  ghostly  underplaying  of  the  first;  a  complex  movement  which  Miller 
feels  begins  to  account  for  the  uncanny  strangeness  of  literature,  and  certainly 
provides  fascinating  insights  in  the  rhetorical  readings  of  the  novels  offered 
here.  For  Miller  theoretical  debate  both  begins  and  ends  with  the  reading  of 

55  Fiction  and  Repetition:  Seven  English  Novels,  by  J.  Hillis  Miller.  Blackwell,  pp.  vi  + 
250.  £12.50. 
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literature:  the  most  important  value  of  his  profession  remains  ‘philology,  the 
love  of  words,  the  teaching  of  reading,  and  the  attempts  in  written  criticism  to 
facilitate  the  act  of  reading’. 

Still  with  the  so-called  Yale  school,  in  a  rather  unnecessarily  personalized 
critique  of  Paul  de  Man  in  CritI  Stanley  Comgold  argues  that  de  Man  confuses 
the  terms  ‘error’  and  ‘mistake’  ‘through  his  pretense  to  truth  in  the  mode  of 
error’.  De  Man  offers  a  trenchant  reply.  Other  related  publications  in  the  area 
of  deconstructive  criticism  include  three  translations  of  texts  by  Blanchot56 
whose  work  has  been  a  key  influence  on  contemporary  French  philosophical 
and  critical  thought.  Two  selections  of  his  essays,  and  a  complete  translation  of 
L’Espace  litteraire,  provide  ample  justification  of  Geoffrey  Hartman’s  claim 
that  ‘when  we  come  to  write  the  history  of  criticism  for  the  1940  to  1980 
period,  it  will  be  found  that  Blanchot,  together  with  Sartre,  made  French 
“discourse”  possible,  both  in  its  relentlessness  and  its  acuity’. 

Two  series  from  Cambridge  and  New  York  focusing  on  French  thought 
include  items  that  should  be  noticed  here.  The  title  of  Leo  Bersani’s  The  Death 
of  Stephane  Mallarme 57  refers  not  to  Mallarme’s  literal  death  as  one  might 
expect  but  to  the  death  of  self  announced  in  his  letters  of  1866-7,  a  self  which 
was  replaced  by  the  pure  presence  of  the  Work.  In  Bersani’s  arresting  study  of 
a  poet  crucial  to  contemporary  critical  thought,  Mallarme  is  presented  as  ‘a 
primary  example  of  literary  imperialism  in  modern  writing,  of  an  effort  - 
traceable,  roughly,  from  Mallarme  to  Jacques  Lacan  -  to  colonize  an  audi¬ 
ence’s  interpretive  ingenuities’. 

Marian  Hobson’s  The  Object  of  Art:  The  Theory  of  Illusion  in  Eighteenth- 
Century  France 58  attempts  to  describe  a  historical  change  in  the  way  of  conceiv¬ 
ing  man’s  perception  of  art  in  eighteenth-century  theories  of  illusion.  Hobson 
recalls  that  in  some  contemporary  criticism  -  Kristeva  or  Ricardou  -  ‘illusion 
or  surrogate  concepts  are  expelled  as  undesirable  aliens  from  modern  writing’, 
but  she  argues  that  this  ‘expulsion  fails  to  take  into  account  the  dialectic 
between  representation  and  form,  between  imaginative  tissue  and  awareness 
of  production’ .  She  contends  that  the  oppositions  which  are  normally  taken  to 
characterize  theories  of  illusion  are  not  a  timeless  framework  characterizing 
art’s  essence  but  are  culturally  specific;  ‘they  turn  upon  the  definition  of  art  as 
likeness-,  they  are  the  workings  out  of  the  matrix  set  up  by  Plato’.  This  is  a  book 
which  can  be  usefully  read  alongside  Derrida’s  La  Verite  en  peinture  (1978). 

Two  volumes  from  NYLF  explore  the  notions  of  intertextuality  and  discon¬ 
tinuity  in  criticism.  The  first59  provides  an  absorbing  investigation  of  inter- 
textuality’s  exchanges  through  plagiarism,  sources,  influences,  archetypes, 
allusion,  and  imitation,  showing  how  all  writing  is  grafted  onto  other  writings, 

56  The  Siren’s  Song,  by  Maurice  Blanchot,  ed.  by  Gabriel  Josipovici,  trans.  by  Sacha 
Rabinovitch.  Harvester,  pp.  vi  +  255.  £25.  The  Gaze  of  Orpheus,  and  Other  Literary 
Essays,  by  Maurice  Blanchot,  ed.  by  P.  Adams  Sitney,  trans.  by  Lydia  Davis.  Station 
Hill.  pp.  xv  4-  197.  $8.95.  The  Space  of  Literature,  by  Maurice  Blanchot,  trans.  by  Ann 
Smock.  UNeb.  pp.  276.  £19.90. 

57  The  Death  of  Stephane  Mallarme,  by  Leo  Bersani.  Cambridge  Studies  in  French. 
CUP.  pp.  ix  +  100.  £9.95. 

58  The  Object  of  Art:  The  Theory  of  Illusion  in  Eighteenth- Century  France,  by  Marian 
Hobson.  Cambridge  Studies  in  French.  CUP.  pp.  ix  +  397.  £25. 

59  Intertextuality:  New  Perspectives  in  Criticism,  ed.  by  Jeanine  Pansier  Plottel  and 
Hanna  Charney.  NYLF  2  (1978).  pp.  xx  +  306.  $7.50. 
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bearing  projections  from  the  past  as  well  as  ‘traces  of  future  reading  and 
writing’.  The  collection  includes  twenty-one  essays  from  critics  such  as 
Maurice  Charney,  Tom  Conley,  Mary  Ann  Caws  (whose  A  Metapoetics  of  the 
Passage60,  a  virtuoso  study  of  the  metaphor  of  passage  in  surrealism  and 
contemporary  French  poetry,  was  published  last  year),  Michel  Beaujour,  and 
Michael  Riffaterre. 

The  second  volume  examines  a  related  topic  dear  to  contemporary  criticism: 
Fragments :  Incompletion  and  Discontinuity61.  Although  the  history  of  aesthet¬ 
ics  has  always  evinced  a  powerful  pressure  in  favour  of  unity  and  harmony, 
twentieth-century  art  has  been  concerned  rather  with  the  fragmentary  and  the 
chaotic,  with  dispersion  and  discordance,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  criticism 
has  begun  to  give  this  opposing  impulse  the  attention  it  demands.  As  the 
editor  Lawrence  Kritzman  points  out  however,  the  esteem  of  fragmentation 
goes  back  to  the  sixth-century  pre-Socratic  philosophers.  The  twenty-two 
essays  here  explore  fragmented  expression  in  the  medieval  epic  poem,  the 
nonfinito  in  Renaissance  art,  the  serial  logic  of  the  encyclopaedia,  the  Roman¬ 
tic  ideal  of  hermaphroditic  beauty,  the  sculpture  of  Picasso,  surrealism,  and  the 
non-linear  narrative  of  contemporary  cinema.  The  contributors  include  Roger 
Shattuck,  Perry  Meisel,  Serge  Doubrovsky,  Michel  Pierssens,  David  Couzens 
Hoy,  Joel  Black,  and  Naomi  Schor. 

Returning  to  more  philosophical  concerns,  an  important  book  to  appear  this 
year  is  Richard  Rorty’s  Consequences  of  Pragmatism62.  He  describes  the  book 
as  consisting  of  attempts  to  draw  consequences  from  a  pragmatist  theory  about 
truth.  ‘This  theory  says  that  truth  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  one  should  expect  to 
have  a  philosophically  interesting  theory  about.  ’  Rorty  claims  that  the  best  hope 
for  philosophy  is  for  philosophers  to  stop  practising  philosophy,  a  position 
which  obviously  has  much  in  common  with  that  of  Derrida.  Individual  essays 
are  devoted  to  various  aspects  of  the  thought  of  Kant,  Wittgenstein,  Heideg¬ 
ger,  Dewey,  Stanley  Cavell,  and  Foucault,  to  questions  concerning  the  institu¬ 
tional  and  social  role  of  the  philosopher  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  to  a 
defence  of  pragmatism  itself,  described  as  ‘the  chief  glory’  of  America’s 
intellectual  tradition.  Three  of  the  essays  are  of  particular  interest  to  the 
literary  theorist:  the'  first,  ‘Philosophy  as  a  Kind  of  Writing:  An  Essay  on 
Derrida’,  locates  Derrida  in  philosophical  terms  as  ‘the  latest  attempt  of  the 
dialecticians  to  shatter  the  Kantians’  ingenuous  image  of  themselves  as  accu¬ 
rately  representing  how  things  really  are’.  This  is  a  particularly  helpful  essay. 
The  second  asks  ‘Is  There  a  Problem  About  Fictional  Discourse?’  Here  Rorty 
criticizes  the  presuppositions  of  four  solutions  (from  Russell,  John  R.  Searle, 
Keith  Donnellan,  and  Terence  Parsons)  to  the  philosophical  problem  of  the 
status  of  truth  in  fiction.  The  third  begins  with  a  comparison  of  nineteenth- 
century  Idealism  to  post-structuralism,  but  ends  with  the  conclusion  that 
post-structuralism  -  here  called  ‘strong  textualism’  -  draws  the  moral  of 
modernist  literature  to  create  a  genuinely  modernist  criticism  which  Rorty 
considers  comparable  in  the  philosophical  sphere  to  pragmatism  itself. 

60  A  Metapoetics  of  the  Passage:  Architextures  in  Surrealism  and  After,  by  Mary  Ann 
Caws.  UPNE  (1981).  pp.  xv  +  202.  £14.90. 

S1  Fragments:  Incompletion  and  Discontinuity ,  ed  by  Lawrence  D.  Kritzman.  NYLF 
8-9  (1981).  pp.  x  +  308.  $22.50. 

62  Consequences  of  Pragmatism  (Essays  1972-1980) ,  by  Richard  Rorty.  Harvester, 
pp.  xlvii  +  237.  hb  £20,  pb  £4.95. 
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Together  with  Philosophy  and  the  Mirror  of  Nature  (YW  62.19),  this  book  is 
likely  to  become  a  key  text  of  modern  philosophy. 

CUP  continue  their  excellent  series  of  German  philosophical  texts  with  a 
new  translation  of  Nietzsche’s  Daybreak:  Thoughts  on  the  Prejudices  of  Moral¬ 
ity  ( 1 881  )63,  one  of  Nietzsche’s  ‘calmest  quasi-aphoristic  works’  as  Michael 
Tanner  remarks  in  the  introduction. 

Still  with  German  philosophy,  David  Halliburton’s  Poetic  Thinking:  An 
Approach  to  Heidegger 64  is  a  very  useful  exposition  and  critical  account  of 
Heidegger’s  later  writings  (that  is,  after  Being  and  Time ,  1927).  Halliburton  is 
concerned  particularly  with  Heidegger’s  theory  of  poetry  ‘as  language  in  the 
primordial  sense,  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  the  world;  and  with  the 
concept  and  practice  of  play’.  This  volume  constitutes  the  best  introduction  to 
date  to  Heidegger’s  writings  on  the  origin  of  the  work  of  art,  the  essence  of 
poetry,  and  the  relation  between  ‘poetic  thinking’  and  the  world. 

The  increasing  importance  of  literary  theory  in  philosophy  is  evident  in 
Richard  Rorty’s  work.  In  Deconstruction  and  Theology 65  a  group  of  contem¬ 
porary  theologians  argue  that  deconstruction  amounts  to  the  end  of  theology 
as  such,  although  they  do  not  seem  to  find  this  cause  for  great  concern:  ‘it  is  an 
apocalyptic  closure  to  an  epoch  of  familiar  pieties  and  conventional  theological 
undertakings’.  The  two  most  interesting  essays  are  Thomas  J.  J.  Altizer’s 
‘History  as  Apocalypse’  and  Carl  A.  Raschke’s  ‘The  Deconstruction  of  God’. 


7.  Historical  and  Materialist  Criticism 

(a)  Historical  Criticism 

David  Carroll’s  The  Subject  in  Question 66  broaches  many  of  the  key  issues  of 
current  theoretical  debate,  but  it  is  included  in  this  section  because  its  domin¬ 
ant  concern  is  with  the  subject  of  history.  Carroll’s  interest  is  to  demonstrate 
the  mutual  and  defining  implications  of  theory  and  fiction;  accordingly  his 
book  is  structured  on  a  double  basis:  each  chapter  consists  of  a  critical  analysis 
of  a  different  theoretical  position  which  holds  an  important  place  in  contem¬ 
porary  critical  theory  (structuralism,  linguistics,  Marxism,  contemporary  his¬ 
toriography,  formalism,  etc.)  and  a  reading  of  one  or  more  of  the  novels  of  the 
contemporary  French  novelist,  Claude  Simon’.  For  present  purposes  we  will 
concentrate  on  the  theoretical  aspects.  In  the  opening  chapter  Carroll  argues 
that,  although  structuralism  initiated  the  modern  rethinking  of  the  category  of 
the  subject,  in  the  last  analysis  it  had  ‘the  effect  of  reinforcing  the  very  concept 
of  the  subject  it  wanted  to  undermine’.  In  the  next  chapter  he  moves  on  to 
discuss  the  vexed  question  of  the  relation  of  psychoanalysis  and  literature. 
Commenting  on  the  way  in  which  Lacan  has  followed  the  psychoanalytic 
tradition  of  making  fiction  into  an  example  of  his  truth,  Carroll  argues  that 

63  Daybreak:  Thoughts  on  the  Prejudices  of  Morality ,  by  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  trans.  by 
R.  J.  Hollingdale.  CUP.  pp.  xvii  +  233.  hb  £12,  pb  £3.95. 

64  Poetic  Thinking:  An  Approach  to  Heidegger ,  by  David  Halliburton.  UChic.  pp.  xn  + 

235.  £18.  ,  ^  ^ 

65  Deconstruction  and  Theology,  by  Thomas  J.  J.  Altizer,  et  al.  Crossroad,  pp.  ix  177. 

$8.95. 

66  The  Subject  in  Question:  The  Languages  of  Theory  and  the  Strategies  of  Fiction,  by 
David  Carroll.  UChic.  pp.  vii  +  231.  pb  £10.35. 
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what  this  tradition  represses  is  that  psychoanalysis  itself  has  ‘always  already 
been  made  into  an  example  of  fiction  by  the  very  process  of  making  literature 
into  an  example’.  The  third  chapter  examines  and  redefines  the  nature  of 
James’s  legacy  of  the  notion  of  ‘point  of  view’  and  its  relation  to  the  subject. 
Chapters  Four  to  Six  proceed  to  the  question  of  history:  as  Carroll  rightly 
argues,  the  rethinking  and  reformulation  of  history,  its  discourse  and 
methodology,  remain  one  of  the  most  pressing  of  theoretical  problems.  He 
begins  by  considering  the  role  which  Lukacs’s  work  has  played  in  determining 
the  nature  of  Marxist  approaches  to  fiction,  and  then  moves  on  to  ask,  within 
the  context  of  the  intimate  relation  between  history  and  fiction,  ‘what  is  history 
when  it  is  not  dominated  by  a  concept  of  the  subject  and  not  dependent  on  the 
related  assumption  of  temporal  continuity?’  TJie  sixth  chapter  involves  an 
interesting  discussion  of  the  frequent  critique  of  structuralism  made  in  the 
name  of  history:  Carroll  argues  that  the  two  sides  of  what  is  basically  an 
irresolvable  conflict  represent  mutually  defining  terms  that  form  part  of  a 
series  of  oppositions  fundamental  to  the  general  structure  of  Western  thought. 
In  the  last  chapter  Carroll  maintains  that  the  various  forms  of  what  he  calls 
‘ultratextualism’,  to  be  found  in  deconstructive  criticism  and  post¬ 
structuralism  generally,  have  the  same  limitations  as  all  other  types  of  formal¬ 
ism  and  merely  constitute  a  ‘textual  dogmatism’.  If  this  is  a  rather  diverse  book 
Carroll  nevertheless  consistently  provides  acute  discussions  of  many  contem¬ 
porary  theoretical  problems. 

Two  translations  of  work  by  Michel  Serres  have  appeared  this  year.  Serres’s 
work  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  task  of  breaking  down  the  boundaries 
between  knowledges  and  examining  the  productive  if  complex  relations 
between  them.  In  this  case  an  added  interest  lies  in  the  privileged  place  which 
Serres  gives  to  literature  as  a  form  of  epistemological  intervention  in  his 
various  fields  of  inquiry.  Serres  does  not  synthesize  knowledge,  but,  as  his 
editors  put  it  in  their  helpful  introduction  to  Hermes61,  undertakes  ‘many 
journeys  following  complex  itineraries  across  multiple  spaces  that  interfere 
with  each  other’.  The  essays,  here  selected  from  all  five  volumes  of  the  original 
French  text,  deal  with  various  forms  of  communication  examined  from  the 
perspective  of  two  seemingly  unrelated  and  distinct  fields.  The  first  part  of  the 
book  deals  with  relations  between  literature,  painting,  philosophy,  and  sci¬ 
ence,  particularly  mathematics  and  physics,  and  includes  essays  on  Don  Juan, 
La  Fontaine,  Descartes,  Michelet,  Zola,  and  on  the  links  between  Turner  and 
nineteenth-century  thermodynamics.  In  the  second  section,  Serres  begins  to 
inquire  into  more  fundamental  questions  about  the  origins  of  knowledge,  of 
language  (in  biology,  information  theory,  and  thermodynamics),  of  science 
and  religion  (in  Lucretius),  and  of  the  history  of  geometry.  In  these  essays  the 
influence  of  Girard’s  theories  of  the  origins  of  culture  in  forms  of  violence 
becomes  apparent. 

These  considerations  are  developed  even  further  in  The  Parasite 68  in  which 
Serres  advances  a  theory  of  the  origins  of  human  relations  and  institutions  as 
all  sharing  the  parasite  as  their  fundamental  and  common  component.  The 


67  Hermes:  Literature,  Science,  Philosophy,  by  Michel  Serres,  ed.  by  Josue  V  Harari 
and  David  F.  Bell.  JHU.  pp.  xl  +  168.  £10.50. 


68  The  Parasite,  by  Michel  Serres,  trans.  by  Lawrence  R.  Schehr.  JHU.  pp.  x  +  255. 
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parasite  appears  in  three  different  contexts:  anthropology,  biology,  and  infor¬ 
mation  theory .  As  the  guest  who  feeds  shamelessly  off  his  host,  as  the  pest  that 
lives  off  another  organism  without  destroying  it,  and  as  the  ‘static’  that  inter¬ 
rupts  the  transmission  of  messages,  the  parasite  is  not,  Serres  argues,  a  merely 
negative  phenomenon.  It  also  has  a  constructive  effect,  forcing  each  system  to 
a  new  level  of  complexity  in  order  to  comprehend  it  and  initiating  history 
through  the  violation  of  the  system  of  exchange.  The  parasitic  basis  of  human 
relations  which  Serres  advances  is  developed  through  a  reading  of  the  fables  of 
La  Fontaine,  as  well  as  texts  from  Rousseau,  Moliere,  and  the  New  Testament. 
All  readers  will  benefit  from  the  stimulation  of  Serres’s  unique  view  of  the 
nature  and  relations  of  knowledges. 

The  relevance  of  contemporary  theory  to  the  social  sciences  forms  the  basis 
of  Michael  Shapiro’s  Language  and  Political  Understanding69 .  Shapiro  criti¬ 
cizes  the  empiricist  and  positivistic  basis  of  much  contemporary  social  science 
which  he  argues  is  based  on  a  methodology  that  no  longer  elicits  unqualified 
assent  in  the  philosophical  domain  from  which  it  is  derived.  Drawing  on  a 
range  of  contemporary  philosophical  interests,  Shapiro  contends  that  the  role 
of  language  is  not  that  of  a  transparent  medium  or  mirror  of  the  real  world  but 
that  of  an  active  force  both  in  the  analyses  of  political  science  and  in  the  objects 
analysed.  After  an  extensive  critique  of  the  premises  of  political  science  and  an 
exposition  of  ordinary  language  philosophy,  phenomenology,  and  Foucault’s 
concept  of  discursive  practices,  Shapiro  proceeds  to  develop  the  implication  of 
the  new  methodologies  for  issues  relating  to  two  of  the  standard  forms  of 
political  inquiry,  ‘interpreting  the  writings  of  political  theorists  (traditional, 
historical  political  theory)  and  theory-building  and  modeling  activities  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  “empirical  theory”’.  The  final  chapter  consists  of  an 
interesting  description  of  the  domain  of  political  relations  considered  as  a  set  of 
discursive  practices. 

Two  books  this  year  are  devoted  to  the  work  of  Michel  Foucault.  The  first, 
Lemert  and  Gillan’s  Michel  Foucault:  Social  Theory  as  Transgression 70, 
approaches  its  subject  through  an  analysis  of  the  structure  of,  rather  than  the 
history  of,  his  thought.  The  first  three  chapters  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
context  of  Foucault’s  work,  his  archaeological  method,  and  his  interest  in 
knowledge  as  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  subjection  and  domination  through 
discursive  formations.  In  the  last  chapter  the  authors  voice  possible  criticisms 
of  Foucault  from  the  perspective  of  sociology,  posing  the  questions  of  social 
formations,  subjectivity,  and  the  ‘critical  rationality’  of  the  Frankfurt  school. 
The  book,  which  concludes  with  a  useful  glossary  of  concepts  used  by  Foucault, 
is  in  many  ways  exemplary:  it  does  not  offer  itself  as  a  commentary,  that  is,  as  a 
substitute  for  reading  Foucault,  but  as  an  invaluable  aid  to  a  critical  under¬ 
standing  of  his  thought. 

The  second,  Michel  Foucault:  Beyond  Structuralism  and  Hermeneutics 71 , 
offers  a  more  traditional  but  still  searching  analysis  of  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  Foucault’s  thinking.  The  basis  of  Dreyfus  and  Rabinow’s  account  of 

69  Language  and  Political  Understanding:  The  Politics  of  Discursive  Practices ,  by 
Michael  J.  Shapiro.  Yale.  pp.  x  +  253.  £22. 

10  Michel  Foucault:  Social  Theory  as  Transgression,  by  Charles  C.  Lemert  and  Garth 
Gillan.  ColU.  pp.  xv  -I-  169.  $19.50. 

71  Michel  Foucault:  Beyond  Structuralism  and  Hermeneutics ,  by  Hubert  L.  Dreyfus 
and  Paul  Rabinow.  pp.  xxiii  +  231.  Harvester,  hb  £18.95,  pb  £6.95. 
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his  work  is  that  it  falls  into  three  phases:  during  the  period  of  greatest  struc¬ 
turalist  pressure  his  early  emphasis  on  institutional  practices  shifted  towards  a 
privileging  of  discursive  ones,  a  deflection  which  led  to  a  position  in  which  a 
quasi-autonomous  discourse  was  considered  to  constitute  social  practices.  In 
his  most  recent  period,  Foucault  has  moved  into  a  new  method  which  the 
authors  call  ‘interpretive  analytics’  and  describe  as  combining  archaeological 
analysis  with  a  Nietzschean  hermeneutics.  This  new  methodology  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  Foucault’s  realization  that  he  himself  is  produced  by  what  he  is 
studying  and  cannot  stand  outside  it,  thus  substantiating  his  claim  that  he  is 
‘writing  the  history  of  the  present’.  Foucault’s  emphasis  now  falls  on  the  way  in 
which  the  rationalistic  forms  of  our  culture  have  the  consistent  effect  of  the 
production  of  man  as  both  meaningful  subject  and  docile  object.  The  book 
ends  with  two  new  short  essays  by  Foucault  on  the  related  topics  of  the  subject 
and  power.  Rabinow  and  Dreyfus  provide  the  first  overall  history  and  analysis 
of  Foucault’s  work  making  sense  of  his  complex  intellectual  trajectory  from 
Heidegger’s  hermeneutic  ontology  to  discursive  formations  to  his  current 
attention  to  the  institution,  power,  and  the  body. 

SCER  has  produced  a  special  issue  on  Foucault  this  year,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  relevance  of  his  work  for  literary  criticism.  All  the  essays  are 
described  as  contributing  to  the  ‘process  of  redesigning  the  literary  object  by 
neglecting  to  halt  at  the  boundaries  which  have  historically  confined  literature 
and  its  study  to  a  place  in  the  institution’;  they  also  inquire  into  the  role  of 
literature  in  constituting  the  subject.  Robert  S.  Knapp  writes  that  Foucault’s 
work  implies  that  the  proper  activity  of  literary  critics  should  be  concerned 
with  a  science  of  discourse.  Georges  Van  Den  Abbeele  provides  an  illuminat¬ 
ing  discussion  of  how  Foucault  calls  the  writing  of  history  into  question;  Larysa 
Mykyta  points  to  Foucault’s  neglect  of  sexual  difference  as  an  important  factor 
within  the  historical  deployment  of  sexuality  as  well  as  to  the  absence  of 
reference  to  feminist  discourses  in  his  texts.  Finally,  in  the  same  issue  but  on  a 
different  topic,  Cynthia  Chase  provides  a  subtle  reply  to  Felicity  Baker’s 
earlier  ‘Perverse  Scenes  of  Writing’  (SCER,  1981). 

Timothy  Reiss’s  The  Discourse  of  Modernism1'2  is  concerned  with  the 
appearance  of  a  new  form  of  discourse,  the  ‘analytico-referential’,  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century  which  became  the  dominant  form  up  to  the  present  day. 
Reiss  examines  the  conditions  of  its  appearance  within  the  broad  framework  of 
epistemic  change  charted  in  Foucault’s  The  Order  of  Things,  modified  so  as  to 
replace  the  notion  of  sudden  epochal  change  with  a  more  traditional  develop¬ 
mental  view  in  which  one  episteme,  or  in  Reiss’s  description  ‘discursive  class’, 
is  seen  to  grow  out  of  another.  Reiss  does  not  appear  to  believe  that  his  revision 
constitutes  a  fundamental  modification  of  Foucault’s  view  of  history  as  discon¬ 
tinuous.  He  argues  that  such  ‘epistemic  development’  was  preceded  by  a 
century  of  crisis  and  followed  by  a  half  century  of  consolidation,  a  process 
which  he  believes  is  being  repeated  in  our  own  day.  In  tracing  the  shift  from  the 
‘dominant  theocratico-theological  model’  to  modern  ‘analytico-referential 
discourse’  Reiss  focuses  on  a  fairly  narrow  set  of  science  fiction  and  utopic 
texts,  chosen  because  of  their  close  links  to  science  and  philosophy,  by  Kepler, 
Tommaso  Campanella,  Bacon,  More,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Swift  and  Defoe, 
and  compares  the  discursive  evolution  they  reveal  with  developments  in  phil- 

72  The  Discourse  of  Modernism,  by  Timothy  J.  Reiss.  ComU.  pp.  410.  £21.50. 
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osophy,  science,  and  political  theory.  In  the  final  chapter  he  argues  that 
modern  concepts  in  fields  as  diverse  as  the  physical  sciences,  legal  theory, 
aesthetics,  and  psychoanalysis  are  direct  off-shoots  of  our  discursive  system 
and  are  formulated  within  its  limits.  The  view  of  history  -  the  rise  of  modern 
empiricism,  etc.  -  in  this  book  is  a  traditional  one,  modified  to  a  discursive 
framework.  The  replacement  of  Foucault’s  history,  characterized  by  breaks, 
ruptures,  and  discontinuity,  with  a  developmental  and  evolutionary  one  is 
doubtless  to  re-instate  the  very  model  that  Foucault’s  was  designed  to 
supersede. 

Still  within  the  area  of  Foucault’s  work,  MC’s  final  issue  contains  an  essay 
by  Jacques  Donzelot  on  the  new  discourse  in  France  about  work,  an  essay  by 
Denis  Meuret  on  the  relation  between  the  economy  and  government,  and  a 
reading  of  Pierre  Roussel’s  Systeme  physique  et  moral  de  la  femme  (1777)  by 
Michele  le  Doeuff.  An  accompanying  essay  by  Meaghan  Morris  discusses  le 
Doeuff’s  L’  Imaginaire  philosophique  (1980). 

Two  short  notices  on  relevant  books  in  sociology:  Paul  Hirst  and  Penny 
Woolley’s  Social  Relations  and  Human  Attributes 73  offers  a  high-level  intro¬ 
duction  to  modem  sociology  presented  from  a  different  view  than  the  custom¬ 
ary  one  of  competing  and  incompatible  schools  of  thought  that  hardly  seem  to 
share  the  same  object  of  analysis.  Instead  Hirst  and  Woolley  emphasize  the 
way  in  which  many  different  aspects  of  human  beings  and  their  intellectual  and 
bodily  forms  of  existence  are  constructed  through  social  categories  and  social 
relations. 

From  the  best  of  modern  British  sociology  to  the  best  of  the  French:  French 
Sociology 74  provides  a  representative  and  very  stimulating  selection  of  French 
work  in  the  field  since  1968,  and  includes  essays  by  Raymond  Boudon,  Alain 
Touraine,  Pierre  Bourdieu,  Nicos  Poulantzas,  Michel  Foucault,  and  others. 

(b)  Marxism 

The  Frankfurt  school  continues  to  enjoy  its  current  resurgence  of  interest. 
Eugene  Lunn’s  Marxism  and  Modernism 75  provides  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
key  debates  about  Marxist  aesthetics  between  Lukacs  and  Brecht,  Benjamin 
and  Adorno,  published  in  England  in  1977  under  the  title  Aesthetics  and 
Politics.  As  the  author  observes,  it  was  through  these  debates  that  a  coherent 
Marxist  aesthetics  for  the  twentieth  century  first  emerged.  This  book  conducts 
its  inquiry  into  their  historical  context  and  contours,  concentrating  on  the 
period  1 928-40.  After  an  initial  section  on  Marx’s  aesthetics,  a  general  survey 
of  ‘the  basic  aesthetic  and  social  postures  of  symbolism,  cubism,  and  expres¬ 
sionism’,  and  a  brief  history  of  Marxist  responses  to  modernism,  Lunn  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  analyse  the  terms  of  the  two  main  debates  in  some  detail.  Part  Two,  on 
Lukacs  and  Brecht,  explores  the  nature  of  their  differences  with  respect  to 
modem  art  and  aesthetics  in  general  in  the  intellectual  context  of  the  1930s 
and  the  historical  experience  of  Nazism  and  Stalinism;  Part  Three  turns  to 
Benjamin  and  Adorno  and  their  readings  of  modernism,  the  meaning  of  the 

73  Social  Relations  and  Human  Attributes,  by  Paul  Hirst  and  Penny  Woolley.  Methuen, 
pp.  xi  +  297.  hb  £12,  pb  £4.95. 

74  French  Sociology:  Rupture  and  Renewal  since  1968,  ed.  by  Charles  C.  Lemert. 
ColU.  pp.  xi  +  445.  hb  $38,  pb  $13.50. 

75  Marxism  and  Modernism:  An  Historical  Study  of  Lukacs,  Brecht,  Benjamin,  and 
Adorno,  by  Eugene  Lunn.  UCal.  pp.  vi  +  330.  £22.50. 
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avant-garde,  and  commercialized  mass  art  in  capitalist  society.  If  Lunn’s 
analyses  of  the  crucial  texts  tend  to  normalize,  he  nevertheless  provides 
invaluable  contextual  information. 

A  similar  tendency  is  evident  in  Richard  Wolin’s  Walter  Benjamin:  An 
Aesthetic  of  Redemption™,  a  critical  and  intellectual  history  of  Benjamin’s 
career  that  is  useful  and  yet  at  the  same  time  inevitably  a  normalization  and  a 
recuperation  of  one  of  the  key  figures  of  literary  modernism.  Wolin  attempts  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  totality  of  Benjamin’s  work,  to  describe 
its  historical  and  intellectual  context,  and,  in  spite  of  its  fragmentary  nature,  to 
show  that  ‘there  exists  a  set  of  underlying  problems  and  recurring  motifs’ 
within  it.  As  the  title  implies,  Wolin  is  more  sympathetic  to  Benjamin’s 
‘redemptive  criticism’  than  to  his  Marxism,  but  he  makes  a  laudable  (though 
necessarily  impossible)  attempt  to  assess  the  work  as  a  whole  without  privi¬ 
leging  one  aspect  over  the  other.  Wolin  provides  a  thorough  and  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  Benjamin’s  life,  beginning  with  the  ‘metaphysical’  period  from  1916 
to  his  meeting  with  Brecht  in  1929,  and  then  moving  on  to  the  ‘materialist’ 
period  of  1929-40.  The  structure  of  the  book  follows  a  fairly  predictable  format 
of  origins,  early  intellectual  context  and  development  leading  up  to  the  1925 
Trauerspiel,  the  dialogues  with  Brecht  and  Adorno,  and  the  late  apparent  drift 
back  to  metaphysics,  although  as  Wolin  observes,  in  the  later  years  ‘neither 
moment  of  his  thought  proved  able  to  triumph  completely  over  the  other’.  A 
final  chapter  offers  an  extended  consideration  of  Benjamin’s  philosophy  of 
history.  This  is  also  the  place  to  note  a  very  welcome  re-issue  of  Adorno’s 
superb  Prisms 77  (1967),  which  includes  his  ‘Portrait  of  Walter  Benjamin’. 

We  move  on  now  to  Althusserian  Marxism,  beginning  with  Michel 
Pecheux’s  Language,  Semantics,  and  Ideology™.  Pecheux’s  intervention  is 
made  in  the  area  of  the  relation  of  linguistics  to  ideology,  and  attacks  in 
particular  the  formalist  and  logistic  linguistics  of  the  Chomskyan  school.  In  its 
place  Pecheux  argues  for  an  analysis  of  language  as  discourse  and  as  a  social 
practice  in  terms  derived  and  developed  from  Althusser’s  essay  on  ‘Ideological 
State  Apparatuses’.  In  a  dense  prose  style  reminiscent  less  of  Althusser  than  of 
Ben  Brewster’s  translations,  Pecheux  posits  a  non-subjective  theory  of  subjec¬ 
tivity  in  which  the  ‘subject-form’,  and  specifically  the  ‘subject  of  discourse’,  is 
thought  of  as  ‘a  determinate  effect  of  history  as  a  process  without  a  subject’. 
This  allows  him  to  develop  a  materialist  theory  of  discursive  practices,  which  is 
then  examined  in  relation  to  its  function  within  a  theory  of  ideology  and  its 
implications  for  Marxist  theory  and  political  practice.  This  is  an  important 
book  which  will  be  read  both  by  linguists  and  by  all  those  whose  work  involves 
them  in  questions  of  ideology,  language,  and  meaning.  The  original  French 
version  has  already  had  considerable  influence  on  a  wide  range  of  Marxist 
thinking;  its  effect  on  English  Marxist  thought  will  only  be  tempered  by  the 
current  standing  of  Althusserianism  itself. 

Part  Two  of  Praxis' s  issues  on  ‘Art  and  Ideology’  (see  YW  62.6 1-2)  contains 
an  extract  of  a  1975  essay  on  Automatic  Discourse  Analysis  by  Pecheux  and 

76  Walter  Benjamin:  An  Aesthetic  of  Redemption,  by  Richard  Wolin  ColU  pp  xvi + 
316.  $19.95. 

17  Prisms,  by  Theodor  W.  Adorno,  trans.  by  Samuel  and  Shierry  Weber.  MITP. 
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C.  Fuchs  in  which  Pecheux  first  proposed  his  definition  of  ‘discursive  proces¬ 
ses’.  This  forms  a  useful  introductory  overview  to  the  volume  just  described. 
The  same  issue  of  Praxis  also  contains  articles  by  Nicos  Hadjinicolau  on 
the  ideology  of  avant-gardism,  Kenneth  Coutts-Smith  on  post-bourgeois 
ideology  and  visual  culture,  and  Douglas  Kellner  on  television,  mythology, 
and  ritual. 

Terry  Eagleton’s  Althusserian  Criticism  and  Ideology  (1976)  is  superbly 
parodied  in  Bernard  Sharratt’s  Reading  Relations 79,  a  very  unusual  book  about 
Marxism  and  literature.  It  does  not  describe  the  mode  of  production  but 
foregrounds  its  material  processes,  forcing  the  reader  into  a  more  active  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  structures  of  literary  production  and  the  dense  network  of  relations 
which  produce  the  seemingly  self-sufficient  book.  Reading  Relations  starts  not 
with  a  table  of  contents  but  with  a  series  of  fragmentary  reflections  on  the 
difficulties  and  ironies  of  practising  literary  criticism  as  a  Marxist,  and  on  what 
Marxist  criticism  should  or  might  be.  These  journal  entries  are  followed  by 
three  public  performances  which  broach  the  same  themes:  a  conference  lec¬ 
ture,  a  review  of  Williams’s  Marxism  and  Literature,  and  an  essay  on  Wuthering 
Heights.  These  are  then  followed  by  a  book,  title  page  and  all,  written  by  ‘Anne 
Arthur’  (that  is,  an  author,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  parodied  text  should 
be  presented  as  written  by  a  woman)  entitled  Reading  Literary  Relations:  A 
Study  of  the  Reproduction  of  Social  Relations  and  the  Production  of  Literature, 
published  by  Theoretical  Parody  Publications  Ltd.,  1987.  This  ‘text  book’  is 
divided  into  two  parts:  Part  One  contains  theoretical  discussions  of  models  of 
Marxist  criticism,  a  reading  of  Herbert’s  poetry  followed  by  a  seminar  discus¬ 
sion,  and  a  set  of  exam  questions  with  a  corresponding  set  of  exam  answers. 
Part  Two  consists  of  a  thesis  on  working-class  autobiographies.  After  this  we 
are  given  some  of  the  paraphernalia  of  publishing:  an  exasperated  reader’s 
report,  a  review  of  the  book  in  which  it  is  portrayed  as  both  a  parody  of 
Lacanian-Althusserianism  and  as  an  instance  of  the  self-conscious  fiction  of 
post-modernism,  a  supplementary  journal  article  in  which  the  author  provides 
a  further  reading  of  his  text,  and  finally  a  ‘serious  afterword’  on  the  social 
relations  of  literary  production  which  contains  details  of  the  contract  (curi¬ 
ously  omitting  all  financial  details),  progress  of  the  Ms.,  acknowledgements, 
etc.  In  the  same  spirit  the  dust-jacket  carries  a  notice  of  instant  critical  acclaim 
for  the  book  -  a  self-consciously  overenthusiastic  prepublication  quote  from 
Terry  Eagleton,  the  very  subject  of  the  book’s  own  parody.  Reading  Relations 
is  rather  too  long  and  perhaps  not  quite  as  sharp  as  it  could  have  been,  with  the 
result  that  at  times  the  parody  merely  suggests  an  awkwardness  about  the 
whole  enterprise  of  Marxist  literary  criticism,  as  if  the  author  were  too  self- 
conscious  to  put  it  forward  without  a  protective  ironic  frame.  But  the  book  also 
succeeds  superbly  in  foregrounding  institutional  and  intellectual  pressures,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  general  material  processes  of  production,  at  the  same  time 
as  producing  its  telling  parody  of  the  theoretical  discourses  of  contemporary 
avant-garde  Marxist  criticism,  diagrams  and  all. 

Fredric  Jameson’s  The  Political  Unconscious  ( YW  62.61)  is  the  subject  of  a 
special  issue  of  Diac  which  contains  essays  by  Hayden  White,  Terry  Eagleton, 
Geoff  Bennington,  and  others.  Diac’s  spring  issue  includes  a  comprehensive 

79  Reading  Relations:  Structures  of  Literary  Production.  A  Dialectical  Text/Book,  by 
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essay  on  Althusser,  Etienne  Balibar,  and  Macherey  by  James  Kavanagh,  as 
well  as  interviews  with  Balibar,  Macherey,  and  Eagleton. 

A  new  journal,  LTP  literature  teaching  politics,  has  appeared  as  a  result 
of  the  series  of  LTP  conferences  which  began  in  1980.  The  context  of  the 
education  cuts  gives  a  special  urgency  to  LTP' s  aim  of  analysing  ‘the  plurality 
of  relations  between  literature,  teaching,  and  politics  as  a  basis  for  change’. 
Much  of  the  attention  of  the  contributors  is  inevitably  focused  upon  the 
institution  of  literature  itself:  Holly  Goulden  and  John  Hartley,  suggesting  that 
English  Literature  must  be  what  the  Schools  Examination  Boards  say  it  is, 
provide  an  important  analysis  of  English  Literature  as  it  is  constituted  by 
examination  set  texts,  with  some  surprising  results.  Dafydd  Elis  Thomas 
studies  the  terms  of  state  discourse  about  education  in  official  documents  and 
reports,  while  Chris  Weedon  writes  on  the  practices  and  effects  of  gender 
relations  within  educational  institutions.  Three  students  at  University  College, 
Cardiff,  analyse  a  course  they  recently  took  in  ‘Problems  of  Interpretation  and 
Criticism’,  with  particular  reference  to  its  teaching  practices,  and  then  one  of 
the  teachers  of  the  course,  Catherine  Belsey,  discusses  it  within  the  context  of 
the  general  problem  of  teaching  ‘radical’  criticism  within  a  traditional  depart¬ 
ment.  Finally  Andrew  Belsey  raises  some  of  the  issues  involved  in,  and  result¬ 
ing  from,  the  education  cuts  and  government  education  policy.  This  is  an 
important  new  journal  that  will  play  a  significant  role  in  future  thinking  about 
the  institution  of  literature. 

(c)  Feminism 

Psychoanalysis  has  become  crucial  to  feminism  in  its  exploration  of  the 
question  of  sexual  difference.  As  Juliet  Mitchell  remarks  in  her  introduction  to 
a  new  translation  of  texts  by  Lacan  on  Feminine  Sexuality 80  ‘the  psychoanalytic 
concept  of  sexuality  confronts  head-on  all  popular  conceptions.  It  can  never  be 
equated  with  genitality  nor  is  it  the  simple  expression  of  a  biological  drive.  It  is 
always  psychosexuality,  a  system  of  conscious  and  unconscious  human  fan¬ 
tasies.’  Freud’s  original  challenge  to  the  notion  of  an  essential  femininity  was 
subject  to  a  sustained  attack,  particularly  from  feminists.  It  was  left  to  Lacan  to 
re-open  the  question  and  to  argue  again  that  the  feminine  is  an  effect  of 
positionality.  This  volume  brings  together  seven  of  Lacan’s  (and  the  anony¬ 
mous  contributors  of  the  ecole  freudienne )  key  texts  on  feminine  sexuality.  The 
essays  are  preceded  by  two  superb  introductions.  In  the  first,  Juliet  Mitchell 
gives  a  brief  description  of  Lacan’s  overall  project  before  proceeding  to  an 
informative  account  of  the  psychoanalytic  debate  in  the  1920s  and  1930s 
around  the  problem  of  femininity  of  which,  as  she  remarks,  these  texts  are 
the  direct  sequel.  In  the  second  essay  Jacqueline  Rose  offers  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  conceptual  movements  of  the  texts  in  the  volume,  as  well  as  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  more  recent  debate  about  feminine  sexuality  that  has 
taken  place  within  the  general  area  of  Lacanian  theory  (Michele  Montrelay, 
Luce  Irigaray,  etc.).  Rose’s  essay  is  particularly  interesting  in  its  account  of 
Lacan’s  later  position  when  he  moved  away  from  the  idea  of  ‘a  problematic  but 
socially  assured  process  of  exchange  (woman  as  objects)  to  the  construction  of 

80  Feminine  Sexuality,  by  Jacques  Lacan  and  the  ecole  freudienne,  ed.  by  Juliet 
Mitchell  and  Jacqueline  Rose,  trans.  by  Jacqueline  Rose.  Macmillan,  pp  ix  +  187  hb 
£15,  pb  £5.95. 
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woman  as  a  category  within  language  (woman  as  the  object,  the  fantasy  of  her 
definition)’.  As  she  points  out,  what  is  now  exposed  in  Lacan’s  description  is  ‘a 
carrying  over  onto  the  woman  of  the  difficulty  inherent  in  sexuality’  itself.  This 
volume  will  be  essential  reading  for  all  those  interested  in  literary  theory;  its 
clear  introductions  will  help  to  make  it  an  invaluable  teaching  text. 

The  writings  of  Lacan  on  the  problem  of  gender  identity  are  also  the  subject 
of  an  essay  by  Ellie  Ragland-Sullivan  in  Substance  in  which  she  stresses  his  shift 
from  the  realm  of  the  Freudian  sexual  triangle  to  that  of  symbolic  effect  so  that 
sexual  identity  is  ‘learned  through  the  dynamics  of  identification  and 
language’. 

Lacanian  psychoanalysis  and  its  relation  to  feminism  also  constitute  the 
subject  of  Jane  Gallop’s  Feminism  and  Psychoanalysis81 .  Gallop’s  tactic  in  this 
book  is  to  read  a  series  of  texts  that  stand  at  the  point  of  articulation  between 
the  two,  and  by  doing  so  to  enter  into  a  network  of  problems  ‘of  sexual 
difference,  of  desire,  of  reading,  of  writing,  of  power,  of  family,  of  phallo- 
centrism  and  of  language’.  As  the  title  of  the  book  implies,  Gallop  takes  as  her 
starting  point  Juliet  Mitchell’s  Psychoanalysis  and  Feminism  which  she  discus¬ 
ses  in  the  first  chapter  in  terms  of  a  step  in  the  right  direction  (Lacan)  which  was 
finally  not  allowed  to  change  feminism.  This  approach  tends  to  be  repeated  in 
every  chapter  in  which  one  or  another  writer  is  read  against  Lacan  and  found  in 
some  way  to  have  refused  to  recognize  him.  In  the  second  chapter  Lacan  is  set 
against  Ernest  Jones’s  influential  writings  on  feminine  sexuality,  with  predict¬ 
able  results;  this  is  then  developed  into  a  reading  of  Lacan  against  the  accusa¬ 
tions  of  phallocentrism  from  contemporary  French  feminists.  These  feminists 
are  also  characterized  as  resisting  the  full  implications  of  Lacan’s  theories  of 
feminine  sexuality.  Subsequent  chapters  pitch  Lacan  against  most  of  the  major 
writers  on  questions  of  sexual  difference:  Montrelay,  Irigaray,  Stephen  Heath, 
Eugenie  Lemoine-Luccioni,  Kristeva,  Cixous,  and  Catherine  Clement.  In  her 
analysis  of  the  power  relations  between  psychoanalysis  (the  father)  and  femin¬ 
ism  (the  daughter)  Gallop  also  consistently  analyses  her  own  relation  to  both, 
constantly  shifting  positions  and  relations  through  wild  puns  deliberately 
chosen  to  not  quite  come  off.  If  the  book  does  not  quite  come  off  either  in  the 
sense  of  not  taking  us  any  further,  it  nevertheless  succeeds  in  charting  a  space,  a 
place  of  combat  and  interrogation  for  feminist  theory.  Some  will  posit  other 
relations  for  feminism,  with  the  social,  or  with  Marxism,  but  they  will  also  have 
to  take  account  of  the  discursive  space  of  psychoanalysis  which  many  of  its 
daughters  have  now  finally  incorporated. 

The  same  kind  of  intertextual  interaction  and  interweaving  also  forms  the 
method  of  Gallop’s  Intersections 82  in  which  she  stages  a  performance  of 
‘polymorphous  perversity’  between  Sade  and  three  of  his  readers,  Bataille, 
Blanchot,  and  Klossowski.  Here  Gallop  describes  her  reading  as  that  of  a 
‘deconstructive  feminism’: 

As  Sade  stresses  the  sexual  underpinnings  of  the  philosophical  and  the 

political,  as  Sade  violates  certain  sexual  identities,  so  our  reading,  a 


81  Feminism  and  Psychoanalysis:  The  Daughter’s  Seduction,  by  Jane  Gallop. 
Macmillan,  pp.  xv  +  164.  hb  £15,  pb  £5.95. 

82  Intersections:  A  Reading  of  Sade  with  Bataille,  Blanchot,  and  Klossowski,  by  Jane 
Gallop.  UNeb.  pp.  135.  £10.50. 
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Sadian  antihumanism,  becomes  necessarily  a  feminist  disturbance  of  the 

distinction  masculine/feminine  and  the  correlative  privilege  of  the  male, 

ideal  sphere. 

Diac' s  feminist  issue  ‘Cherchez  la  femme’  includes  a  number  of  reviews  of 
recent  feminist  works  by  Dorothy  Dinnerstein,  Sarah  Kofman,  Irigaray,  and 
Nancy  Chodorow,  an  essay  by  Toril  Moi  on  Rene  Girard,  an  exchange 
between  Peggy  Kamuf  and  Nancy  K.  Miller  on  the  place  of  feminist  critical 
practice  in  the  institution,  and  an  article  by  Alice  Jardine  on  French  women 
theorists,  such  as  Cixous,  Kofman,  Kristeva  and  Lemoine-Luccioni,  who  are 
opposed  to  feminism:  ‘for  these  women,  feminism  is  hopelessly  anachronistic, 
grounded  in  a  (male)  metaphysical  logic  which  modernity  has  already  begun  to 
overthrow’.  The  issue  closes  with  an  important  interview  with  Jacques  Derrida 
in  which  Christie  V.  McDonald  poses  questions  about  his  views  on  the  notion 
of  woman  and  on  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  feminine.  Barbara  Johnson’s 
review  in  this  issue  includes  an  interesting  reading  of  Mary  Shelley’s  Franken¬ 
stein  as  the  autobiography  of  a  woman;  in  NLH  Mary  Jacobus  uses  the  same 
text,  along  with  Freud’s  Gradiva  (1907),  to  explore  the  textual  relation 
between  women  and  theory. 

Jacobus  is  also  a  contributor  to  Writing  and  Sexual  Difference 83  an  expanded 
version  of  the  special  issue  of  CritI  on  the  subject  of  gender  in  literature. 
Sixteen  feminist  writers  here  ‘examine  how  writing  relates  to  gender,  how 
attitudes  towards  sexual  difference  generate  and  structure  literary  texts,  and 
how  critical  methods  can  effectively  disclose  the  traces  of  gender  in  literature’. 
The  volume  opens  with  an  important  discussion  about  the  place  of  feminist 
theory  by  Elaine  Showalter  in  which  she  emphasizes  the  way  in  which  feminist 
criticism  has  changed  from  aiming  to  produce  a  sexually  undifferentiated  set  of 
readers  and  texts,  a  ‘promised  land  in  which  gender  would  lose  its  power’,  to 
encountering  the  more  challenging  ‘tumultuous  and  intriguing  wilderness  of 
difference  itself’.  Mary  Jacobus  here  invokes  the  question  of  a  politics  of 
women’s  writing  in  a  reading  of  The  Mill  on  the  Floss:  she  shows  that  rather 
than  attempting  to  produce  an  ecriture  feminine  Eliot  positions  herself 
critically  in  relation  to  the  dominant  male  discourse,  ‘undoing  the  ideas  about 
women  elaborated  in  and  by  masculine  logic,  a  project  at  once  analytical  and 
ideological’.  In  a  second  essay  on  George  Eliot,  Margaret  Homans  discusses 
Eliot’s  defensive  relation  to,  and  revision  of,  Wordsworth.  Susan  Gubar 
examines  the  reaction  of  women  writers  to  the  dominant  sexual  metaphors  of 
creativity,  particularly  the  identification  of  the  body  of  the  woman  with  the 
blank  page.  The  next  four  essays  shift  from  women  writers  to  ‘male  appropria¬ 
tions  of  female  creativity’:  Nancy  J.  Vickers  on  Petrarch,  Froma  I.  Zeitlin  on 
Aristophanes,  Nina  Auerbach  on  the  effects  of  Freud’s  use  of  myth  on  his 
female  patients,  and  Annette  Kolodny  on  the  curious  eighteenth-century 
American  text  ‘A  Panther  Captivity’  which  she  reads  in  the  context  of  an 
exercise  in  feminist  practical  criticism.  The  emphasis  then  returns  to  women’s 
writing:  Judith  Kegan  Gardiner  revises  traditional  male  psychoanalytic 
theories  of  identity  (Erit  Erikson,  Holland)  through  the  work  of  Nancy 
Chodorow;  Sandra  M.  Gilbert  contrasts  the  portrayal  of  gender  roles  through 

83  Writing  and  Sexual  Difference,  ed.  by  Elizabeth  Abel.  Harvester,  pp.  315.  hb 
£18.95,  pb  £5.95. 
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the  metaphor  of  transvestism  in  fiction:  whereas  male  writers  use  it  in  order 
ultimately  to  re-assert  male  dominance,  writers  such  as  Woolf  and  Barnes 
employ  it  in  order  to  separate  identity  from  gender.  Carolyn  Burke’s  essay  on 
Gertrude  Stein  focuses  on  her  structural  account  of  female  friendships; 
Catharine  R.  Stimpson  provides  a  synoptic  view  of  the  lesbian  novel  in  English 
which  she  describes  as  moving  from  the  early  ‘narratives  of  damnation’  into 
ones  of  ‘ennabling  escape’.  Gayatri  Chakravorty  Spivak  contributes  a  transla¬ 
tion  of,  and  commentary  upon,  a  short  story  by  the  Bengali  writer  Mahasveta 
Devi  which  pushes  the  topic  of  sexual  difference  towards  considerations  of 
cultural  and  racial  differences.  Finally  four  writers,  Jane  Gallop,  Carolyn  G. 
Heilbrun,  Carolyn  J.  Allen,  and  Elaine  Showalter,  provide  commentaries  and 
further  discussions  of  the  issues  raised  in  this  excellent  volume. 

In  m/f  Parveen  Adams  reviews  Jacques  Donzelot’s  presentation  of  the 
family  from  a  feminist  position.  She  argues  that  although  The  Policing  of 
Families  puts  forward  an  account  of  the  management  of  sexuality,  it  actually 
avoids  the  question  of  sexuality.  Jenny  Somerville  examines  the  Marxist  con¬ 
cept  of  the  industrial  reserve  army  of  labour  as  a  potential  instrument  for  the 
analysis  of  the  position  of  women  in  the  economy.  The  issue  concludes  with 
further  debate  between  the  editors  and  Michele  Barrett  and  Rosalind  Coward 
about  the  categories  of  femininity  and  masculinity. 
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Weintraub,  Stanley, 
410-11,414,415 
Weis,  Rene,  (410-16) 
Weiser,  David  K.,  177 
Weiss,  Peter  A.,  405 
Weiss,  Theodore,  169 
Weissman,  Hope  Phyllis,  90 
Weissman,  Judith,  270 
Weixlman,  Joe,  19 
Welch,  R.,  372 
Welcome,  John,  324 
Wellek,  Rene,  495,  502-3 
Wellens,  Oskar,  290 
Wells,  J.C.,9  29 
Wells,  Robert  P.,  261 
Wells,  Stanley,  133, 141, 
144, 169,  175 
Wells,  Susan,  194 
Wenisch,  Franz,  29,  66 
Wenke,  John,  431-2 
Wentersdorf,  Karl  P.,  104, 
204 

Wenzel,  Siegfried,  55,  96, 
105 

Werstine,  Paul,  136, 137 
West,  Grace  Starry,  178-9 
West,  James  L.W.III,  457 
West,  Paul,  291 
Westervelt,  L.A.,  105 
Westfall,  Richard  S.,  247 
Westling,  Louise,  449 
Weston,  John  C.,  261 
Wetzsteon,  Ross,  461 
Wexelblatt,  Robert,  415 
Wheeler,  Bonnie,  106 
Whitaker,  Ian,  65 
White,  Cynthia,  354 
White,  Harry,  296 


White,  Hayden,  541 
White,  Landeg,  474 
White,  Martin,  195 
White,  Michael,  270 
White,  Pamela,  17,  337 
White,  R.S.,  294 
Whitelock,  Dorothy,  47 
Whiteside,  D.T.,  247 
Whitman,  Robert  F.,  415 
Whittaker,  R.,  399 
Wicken,  George,  491 
Wickenheiser,  Robert  J., 
223 

Wickens,  G.  Glen,  335 
Wickham,  Glynne,  165 
Wickham,  John,  480 
Widdowson,  J.D.A.,  38 
Widdowson,  Peter,  493 
Widmann,  R.L.,  216 
Widmer,  Kingsley,  370 
Wiebe,  M.G.,  322-3 
Wiegand,  Nancy,  35 
Wierzbicka,  Anna,  39 
Wiesenfarth,  Joseph,  339 
Wiesenthal,  J.L.,  415 
Wiggins,  Peter  de  Sa,  204 
Wijesinha,  Rajiva,  330 
Wilcher,  Robert,  161,  416 
Wilcox,  Helen,  (201-211) 
Wilcox,  Jonathan,  58 
Wilde,  Alan,  439 
Wilden,  Anthony,  458,  522 
Wilders,  John,  145,  235 
Wiles,  David,  184 
Wilkes,  G.A.,  195 
Wilkin,  G.J.,  80 
Williams,  Adebayo,  464 
Williams,  David,  60,  343 
Williams,  Gary  Jay,  178 
Williams,  George  Walton, 
176, 195 

Williams,  Glyndwr,  255 
Williams,  Gwyn  A.,  242 
Williams,  Meg  Harris,  214 
Williams,  Michael,  432 
Williams,  Patrick  S.,  518 
Williams,  R.D.,  23 
Williams,  Raymond,  367, 
369,384,393,394,  495 
Williams,  Simon,  142 
Williamson,  C.F.,  115 
Williamson,  Charles,  191 
Willy,  Todd  G.,  373 
Wilmeth,  Don  B.,  276 
Wilner,  Joshua,  307 
Wilson,  Dover,  133, 135, 


136 

Wilson,  Harris,  375 
Wilson,  Katharina  M.,  53, 
113,330 

Wilson,  Keith,  371 
Wilson,  Penelope,  255 
Wilson,  Raymond  J.  Ill, 

401 

Wilson,  Thelma,  249 
Wimsatt,  James  I.,  97 
Winchell,  Mark  Royden, 
446 

Windeatt,  Barry,  74,  108 
Windram,  William  J.,  335 
Winn,  James  A.,  230,  259 
Winner,  Anthony,  457 
Winnington,  G.  Peter,  399 
Winters,  Yvor,  126,  128 
Wintle,  Justin,  338 
Wintle,  Sarah,  236 
Wiseman,  Adele,  489 
Wissolik,  Richard  David,  5 1 
Wittig,  Joseph  S.,  71 
Wittreich,  Joseph  A.,  214 
Wohrer,  Franz  K.,  212 
Woisetschlaeger,  Erich,  36 
Wolf,  William  D.,  164,  196 
Wolfe,  Don  M.,  222 
Wolfe,  Ralph  Haven,  205 
Wolff,  Michael,  349,351, 
353 

Wolfram,  Walt,  31 
Wolin,  Richard,  540 
Wolk,  Gerhard,  396 
Wollheim,  Richard,  521 
Wolstenholme,  Susan,  420 
Wong,  Tak-Wai,  498 
Wood,  E.R.,  276 
Woodbridge,  Kenneth,  257 
Wooden,  Warren  W.,  114 
Woodfield,  Malcolm,  351 
Woodhead,  M.R.,  178 
Woodring,  Carl,  291 
Woods,  Samuel  H.  Jr,  267 
Woolford,  John,  312,351, 
352 

Woolley,  David,  264 
Woolley,  Penny,  539 
Woolrych,  Austin,  223 
Wooten,  John,  221 
Wordsworth,  Jonathan, 
283-4 

Wormald,  Francis,  18 
Wortham,  C.J.,  93 
Worthen,  John,  388 
Wortman,  William  A.,  492 
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Woudhuysen,  H.R.,  126 
Wren,  Robert  M.,  467 
Wright,  Anne,  415 
Wright,  C.J.,  263 
Wright,  Charles  D.,  64 
Wright,  Dorena  Allen,  430 
Wright,  Elizabeth,  497 
Wright,  T.R.,  329 
Wright,  Terence,  12 
Wright,  Thomas  L.,  88 
Wurtele,  Douglas,  100, 102 
Wyllie,  Diana  E.,  446 
Wyrick,  Deborah  Baker, 
162 

Yachnin,  Paul,  192 
Yang,  Vincent,  294 
Yates,  Frances,  119 
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Yearling,  Elizabeth  M., 
179-80 

Yearwood,  Stephanie,  206 
Yeats,  E.D.,  (183-99) 
Yeazell,  Ruth  Bernard,  321 
Yee,  Nancy  C.,  1 13 
Yeo,  Eileen,  7 
Yeo,  Stephen,  7 
Yerkes,  David,  33,  34,  52, 
68-9,73 

Yoshida,  Kazuhiko,  34 
Yots,  Michael,  238 
Youmans,  Gilbert,  43 
Young,  Andrew,  9 
Young,  Robert,  287, 
(492-545),  498 
Youngren,  William  H.,  263 


Zak,  William  F.,  294 
Zall,  P.M.,  299 
Zanderova,  Andela,  172 
Zeitlin,  Froma  I.,  544 
Zetterberg,  J.  Peter,  211 
Ziegfeld,  Richard,  2 
Zima,  Peter  V.,  518 
Zimmerman,  Everett,  270 
Zimmerman,  Susan,  196 
Ziolkowski,  Theodore,  304, 
500 

Zitner,  Sheldon  P.,  144 
Zlogar,  Richard  J.,  425 
Zumthor,  Paul,  507 
Zunder,  William,  203 
Zuppinger,  Renaud,  505 
Zytaruk,  George  J.,  388 
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Abbo,  45 
abjection,  524-5 
Abraham,  Karl,  and  Freud,  523 
academic  fiction,  489 
academic  freedom,  493,  529 
accents  of  English,  29-30 
accidents,  in  Austen,  303 
Accolti,  Bernardo,  Virginia,  164 
Achebe,  Chinua,  373,  464,  474;  Arrow  of 
God,  465;  No  Longer  At  Ease,  465; 
Things  Fall  Apart,  466 
acrostics,  and  Milton,  221 
acting,  18th  C,  276;  19th  C,  298;  history, 
143 

actors,  19th  C,  361-2;  actor-managers, 
475;  body  language,  411;  names  in 
German  archives,  140;  Renaissance, 
196 

Adams,  Henry,  The  Education  of  Henry 
Adams,  454 

Addison,  Joseph,  255,  263;  Cato,  229, 
275;  ‘The  Spacious  Firmament’,  281 
adjectives:  Chaucer’s,  100;  comparative 
and  superlative  forms,  32 
adolescence,  in  novels,  12 
adolescents,  dialects,  30 
Adolphus,  Gustavus,  210 
Adorno,  Theodor,  373,  374,  497,  514, 
539-40 

Adrian  and  Ritheus,  7 1 
adultery,  18th  C,  254 
adversative  constructions,  98 
advertising,  436 

Aelfric,  54,  65-6;  Homilies,  68-9; 
Blickling  Homily,  68;  Catholic 
Homilies,  35;  Saints’  Lives,  42,  54, 

68,  69  Life  of  St  Martin,  68 
Aeschylus,  339;  Prometheus  Bound,  293 
Aesop,  62 

aestheticism,  346,  396,  402 
aesthetics,  263,  386-7,  389,  390,  494-5, 
496,  514-5,  539;  18th  C,  263;  in 
Chaucer,  101;  and  semiotics,  516, 

519;  in  South  Africa,  476 
Aethelred,  7 1 

Africa:  English  language  in,  26;  West, 


18th  C  ideas  on,  255 

African  literature,  462-78, 479;  criticism, 
schools  of,  464;  fiction,  400;  heritage 
in  Caribbean  literature,  479 
African-Americans,  470 
Afro-American  fiction,  427 
Against  Women  Unconstant,  111 
Agee,  James,  439 
Agrippa,  Cornelius,  157 
Aiden,  69 

Aidoo,  Ama  Ata,  470;  Anowa,  463 
Aiken,  Conrad,  451;  short  fiction,  451; 
Blue  Voyage,  45 1 ;  Great  Circle,  451; 
A  Heart  for  the  Gods  of  Mexico,  45 1 ; 
Ushant,  451 

ailments,  in  Austen,  303 
Akenside,  Mark,  252,  257,  261 
Alain  of  Lille,  76,  108 
Alanus  de  Insulis,  82 
Albee,  Edward,  4 1 
Albemarle,  Duke  of,  232 
alchemy,  16, 101,  203,  247 
Alcuin,  45 
Aldhelm,  49,  50,  56 
Aldington,  Richard,  371 
Aldrich,  Henry,  217 
alehouses,  16thC,  7 
Alengon,  121 
Alexander,  80 
Alexander  of  Ville-Dieu,  76 
Alexandrine  couplets,  128 
Alfred,  King,  39,  42,  45,  46,  47,  72; 
Boethius,  71;  De  Consolatione 
Philosophiae,  71;  Orosius,  72; 
Pastoral  Care,  73 
Algonquian  place  names,  41 
alienation,  456 
Allan,  Hope  Emily,  77 
allegory,  75,  508;  in  Beckett,  398;  in 
Bunyan,  320;  in  Chaucer,  109-10;  in 
Conrad,  373;  in  Everyman,  93;  and 
Hawthorne,  429;  in  Mailer,  456;  in 
Milton,  217;  in  OE  Exodus,  61; 
psychological,  in  G.  Stein,  450 
Alleyn,  Edward,  139,  196 
Allingham,  William,  The  Maids  of 
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Elfenmere,  317 
alliterative  poetry,  78-80 
The  Alliterative  Morte  Arthure,  79-80 
allusions,  literary,  252 
Althusser,  Louis,  334,  388,  526,  540, 
541,542 
Altick,  R.  338 
Alured,  Lucy,  210 
Amazons,  449 
ambiguity,  418,  436 
Ambrose,  Saint,  20 1 
America:  colonies,  275;  and  Dickens, 
341;  and  Milton,  216;  North,  18th  C 
ideas  on,  255 

American  criticism  (see  also)  New 
Criticism,  Yale  School;  496 
American  dream,  441 
American  English,  26,  30,  38; 

Shakespeare  translated  into,  180 
American  Indians,  427,  490;  and  Milton, 
221 

American  literature,  20th  C,  438-61; 
authors,  biographical  dictionaries,  2; 
British  influence,  418;  fiction,  19; 
novelists,  368,  369,  378;  pre-1900, 
417-37;  Southern  States,  439,  448, 
451,452 

American  New  Criticism  (see)  New 
Criticism 

American  Revolution,  278,  418-9,  420, 
422 

American  theatre,  142,  146,  147 
Americans,  black,  and  Africans,  470 
Ames,  Winthrop,  182 
Amis,  Kingsley,  369,  371;  Jake's  Thing, 
371 

Analecta  Bollandiana,  70 
anapestic  poetry,  285 
Anathemata,  11 
Ancrene  Riwle,  77 

Ancrene  Wisse,  39,  77,  88,  89,  89-90; 

authorship,  75 
Anderson,  Sherwood,  438 
Andreas,  54,  65,  66 
Andrewes,  Lancelot,  201,  244 
androgyny  (see)  hermaphroditism 
Angeli,  Helen  Rossetti,  316 
Anglian  settlement,  names  and,  40 
Anglicanism,  243,  246,  247 
Anglo-American  relations,  487 
Anglo-Irish  literature,  402;  definition,  6; 

‘  essays,  6-7 
Anglo-Latin  studies,  49 
Anglo-Norman  alliterative  romance,  78 
Anglo-Saxon  (see)  Old  English 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  46,  51,  70,  72 


Anglo-Welsh  literature,  404 
animals,  in  Beckett,  398,  412 
animism,  324-5 

Anne,  Queen  of  England,  speeches  by, 
and  Swift,  264 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  95,  1 10 
Anschutz,  Heinrich,  142 
Anselm,  45 

anthologies,  21-3;  Vietnam  veterans’ 
poetry,  440 

Anthony,  Michael,  481 
anthropology,  537;  and  literature,  297 
anti-semitism,  medieval,  104 
Antin,  David,  441,  447 
antiquaries,  243-4,  261 
apartheid,  475 
aphorisms,  433 
apocalypse,  and  Milton,  216 
Arabian  Nights,  325 
Arbuthnot,  John,  John  Bull,  265 
Archer,  William,  410 
archetypal  criticism,  40 1 
architectonics,  125 

architecture,  250;  18th  C,  aesthetic  of, 

256;  Renaissance,  207;  Venetian, 

348;  Victorian  Gothic,  348,  349 
Arden,  John,  410,  411-2;  Sergeant 
Mus grave’s  Dance,  239-40 
Arden  of  Faversham,  145,  186-7,  195, 

197 

Arena  Stage,  Washington,  D.C.,  147 
Ariosto,  Lodovico,  123, 124,  174,  381; 

Orlando  Furioso,  221 
aristocrats:  and  books,  120;  as  writers, 
(Rochester),  235-6 
Aristophanes,  413,  544 
Aristotle,  102,  122, 171,  203,  285,  387, 
422,516 

Aristotle’s  Masterpiece,  254 
Armah,  Ayi  Kwei,  464,  470;  Fragments, 
465,470;  The  Healers,  470,  471;  Two 
Thousand  Seasons,  470,471;  Why 
Are  We  So  Blest?,  464,  470 
Arminius,  Jacobus  and  Arminianism,  216, 
252 

Arnold,  Edward  Penrose,  342 
Arnold,  Matthew,  308,  309,  310-11,  339, 
340,  341,  342,  343,  356,  423,  456; 
‘Dover  Beach’,  311;  Empedocles  on 
Etna,  310;  ‘The  Forsaken  Merman’, 
310;  ‘Mycerinus’,  310;  Tristram  and 
Iseult,  310 

Arnold,  Thomas,  339;  Symeonis  Monachi 
Opera  Omnia,  70-1 
Amouw,  Harriet,  439 
Ars  Moriendi,  120,  200 
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art  (see  also)  visual  art:  criticism,  323, 
388;  and  ideology,  540-1;  politics  of, 
456;  theory  of,  279 
art  historiography,  514 
Artaud,  Antonin,  460,  525 
Arthur  and  Arthurian  legend,  78-80,  84, 
88, 233,454 
article,  indefinite,  36 
artifice,  literary,  483 
artist  as  hero,  252,  470 
artistic  temperament,  166 
Ash,  John,  The  Goodbyes,  404 
Ashbery,  John,  447,  505;  Self-Portail  in  a 
Convex  Mirror,  447 
Ashcroft,  Peggy,  142,  147 
Ashley,  Richard,  226 
,  Ashmole,  Elias,  244 
Asia,  18th  C  ideas  on,  255 
Asser,  45;  Life  of  King  Alfred,  46 
Assis,  Machado  de,  436;  Don  Casmurro, 
436;  Epitaph  of  a  Small  Winner,  436 
B  associationism,  285,  289 
Astell,  Mary,  237,  245,  254 
Astley,  Thomas,  465 
s  astrology,  107,  233 
e  astronomy,  49-50,  95,  101, 107,  110,  287 
Atterbury,  Francis,  221 
Atwood,  Margaret,  486;  Bodily  Harm, 
485;  The  Edible  Woman,  489;  Lady 
Oracle,  489;  Survival,  486 
Aubrey,  John,  234;  Brief  Lives,  243-4 
s  auctions,  of  books,  256 
i  Auden,  W.H.,  320,  403,  404,  408,  410, 
490;  ‘New  Year  Letter’,  404 
audience,  193,  229,  450,  513;  19th  C, 
322;  Blake’s,  279;  Byron’s,  291; 
Chaucer’s  poetry,  95, 103;  Collins’, 
326;  Hopkins’,  314;  medieval,  81,  82; 
modem,  191;  Renaissance  plays, 
197-9;  Shaffer’s,  460 
Audley,  John,  87-8 
Augustan  literature,  252,  259,  262 
Augustine  of  Hippo,  Saint,  89, 102, 1 14, 
194,  206,  215,  216,  221;  Confessions, 
76,  123,  205;  and  semiotics,  507,  515 
Austen,  Jane,  12,  47,  72,  269,  301-4, 

321;  bibliography,  18;  concordance, 
302;  Emma,  302;  Mansfield  Park, 

302,  303;  Northanger  Abbey,  299, 
302;  Persuasion,  302,  303;  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  302;  Sense  and  Sensibility, 
302,  303 

,  Austin,  J.L.,  529 

Australasia,  English  language  in,  26 
Australia,  Bay  Colony,  216 
,  Australian:  culture,  19th  C,  485; 


literature,  485;  theatre,  142 
Austrian  theatre,  142 
authenticity,  458 
authorial  intention,  513 
authoritarian  discourse,  and  semiotics, 

519 

authority,  109,  374,  418,  420,  428 
authors:  biographical  dictionaries,  2; 
biography,  17th  C,  201;  medieval  and 
modem,  74-5;  scientific,  18th  C,  256 
autobiography,  507,  529;  and  literary 
history,  288;  status  of  proper  names 
in,  307;  working-class,  541 
auxiliaries,  37 

avant-garde,  539-40,  541;  18th  C,  423; 

American  poetry,  447 
avian  poetry,  277-8 
A  wntyrs  off  Arthur e,  80 
Awoonor,  Kofi,  462,  464,  470 
Ayckbourn,  Alan,  410 
Babbitt,  Irving,  405 
Bachelard,  Gaston,  380,  434 
Bacon,  Francis,  157,  211,  538;  Essays, 
312;  The  New  Atlantis,  211 
Bagehot,  Walter,  338,  342;  Physics  and 
Politics,  342 

Bahamas,  English  language  in,  30 
Bailey,  Jacob,  422 
Bailey,  Paul,  160 

Baillie,  Joanna,  299;  De  Monfort,  299 
Bain,  Alexander,  342;  English 
Composition  and  Rhetoric,  342; 
English  Grammar,  342;  On  Teaching 
English,  342 

Bakhtin,  Mikhail,  285,  494,  497, 499,  518 
Baldwin,  William,  Beware  the  Cat,  116 
Bale,  John,  116 
Balibar,  Etienne,  498,  542 
ballad-opera,  240 

ballads,  22,  285;  bawdy,  22;  Scottish,  407 
ballet,  293,  362;  Shakespeare,  147 
Balzac,  Honor6  de,  312 
Bancroft,  Richard,  360,  362 
Bancroft,  Sir  Squire  and  Marie,  360 
Banks,  John,  230 
Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  267 
Baraka,  Amiri,  451 
Barbican  theatre,  145 
Barlow,  Joel,  418;  ‘The  Hasty  Pudding’, 
423 

Barnacle,  Nora,  386 
Barnay,  Ludwig,  141 
Barnes,  Djuna,  545 
Barnes,  William,  308,  333 
Barnfield,,  Richard,  Affectionate 
Shepheard,  128 
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Barratt,  Alexandra,  90 

Barrie,  J.M.,  The  Admirable  Crichton, 

411 

Barstow,  Stan,  367 

Barth,  John,  421,  457 

Barthelme,  Donald,  459;  short  stories, 

459 

Barthes,  Roland,  124,  411,  447,  453, 496, 
498,  502,  503-4,  509,  510,  514;  A 
Lover’s  Discourse,  503;  Mythologies, 
503;  ‘A  Question  of  Tempo’,  504; 
Writing  Degree  Zero,  504 
Barton,  John,  134,  146,  148 
Basil,  Saint,  201 
Bataille,  Georges,  543 
Bate,  W.J.,  494 
Bateson,  F.W.,  200 
The  Battle  of  Malden,  53,  54,  66 
Baudelaire,  Charles,  515;  ‘Spleen  II’,  514 
Baudrillard,  Jean,  501 
Baumgarten,  Alexander,  Aesthetica,  508 
bawdy  verse,  22,  237,  261 
Baxter,  Richard,  The  Saints  Everlasting 
Rest,  20 1 

Bayeux  Tapestry,  5 1 
BBC/Time- Life  Shakespeare,  132,  144, 
155 

Beardsley,  Aubrey,  21 
Beardsley,  Monroe  K.,  517 
beast  fable,  233 

Beattie,  James,  287;  Minstrel,  261 
Beaumont,  Francis:  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,  193;  and  Fletcher,  John,  The 
Maid’s  Tragedy,  187-8,  197,  228 
beauty,  theories  of,  431 
Beauzee,  Nicholas,  508 
Becket,  Saint  Thomas,  49 
Beckett,  Samuel,  9,  13,  392,  397-8,  410, 
412,  414;  A  Piece  of  Monologue,  412; 
‘As  the  story  was  told’,  398; 

Company,  398;  Endgame,  412; 
‘FingaT,  398;  From  an  Abandoned 
Work,  398;  III  Seen  111  Said,  397; 
Imagination  dead  imagine,  398; 
Krapp’s  Last  Tape,  412;  The  lost  ones, 
398;  Molloy,  398;  More  Pricks  than 
Kicks,  398;  Murphy,  398;  Ohio 
Impromptu,  412;  Rockaby,  412; 
Waiting  for  Godot,  412 
Beckford,  William,  263 
Beddoes,  Thomas  Lovell,  Death ’s 
Jest-Book,  298 
Bede,  48,  54,  60,  70;  Historia 
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d’ amours,  85 

Christmas  plays,  and  Shakespeare,  163 
chronicles,  and  More,  114 
chronology,  254,  269 
Chrysostom,  John,  215 
Church,  Tony,  148 

Church:  architecture,  348;  the  Church  as 
profession,  254;  music,  8,  249 
Churchill,  Winston,  9 
Churchyard,  Thomas,  116,  128 
Cibber,  Colley,  249,  276;  The  Careless 
Husband,  276;  Love’s  Last  Shift,  229, 
276;  Richard  III,  157 
Cicero,  171,  253;  Ad Herennium,  171 
cinema  (see)  films 
Cinthio,  G.B.  Giraldi,  173 
Cioffi,  Frank,  521 
ciphers,  272 

city,  the,  340,  341,  383;  and  the  country, 
421,423 

civil  service,  as  profession,  254 
Cixous,  Helene,  543,  544 
Clare,  John,  7,  297-8;  ‘An  Invite  to 
Eternity’,  298;  The  Rural  Muse,  297; 
The  Shepherd’s  Calendar,  298 
Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  1st  Earl  of, 
245;  History  of  the  Rebellion,  245 
Clark,  John  Pepper,  462,  466;  Ozidi,  471; 
The  Raft,  466 

Clark  Hall,  Concise  Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary,  64 
Clarke,  Austin,  403, 480 
Clarke,  Gillian,  Letter  from  a  Far 
Country,  404 

Clarke,  Marcus,  His  Natural  Life,  485 

Clarkson,  Lawrence,  200 

class,  social,  327,  366,  367,  369,  391, 

437,  476,  477,  541;  and  literature,  7-8 
class  journalism,  353 
classical:  allusion,  178-9;  culture,  and 
Victorian  literature,  319,  339;  drama, 
10,  181;  education,  328;  literature, 
259, 293, 296,  339,  346,  399; 
mythology,  19,  199,  370,  389;  poetry, 
18th  C  readers  of,  255 
Cleland,  John,  Fanny  Hill,  371 
C16ment,  Catherine,  543 
Clephane,  Margaret,  301 
Cleveland,  John,  200 
clocks,  in  fiction,  269 
closure,  456, 459 


Clough,  Anne,  359 
Clough,  Arthur  Hugh,  309,  311 
Cnut,  King:  law  code,  71;  and  legal 
position  of  women,  50 
‘coal’,  207-8 

Cobbett,  James  Paul,  305 
Cobbett,  William,  305 
Cobum,  Alvin  Langdon,  434 
Cockeram,  Henry,  201 
Cocteau,  Jean,  L  A  igle  a  deux  tetes,  461 
Coetzee,  J.M.,  476;  In  the  Heart  of  the 
Country,  All 
coffee  houses,  248 
Cokayne,  Sir  Aston,  212 
Colchester,  theatre  in,  363 
Colenso,  John  William,  350 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  141,  278,  279, 
288-91,  299,  345,  418, 436;  and 
Hamlet,  135;  and  Hazlitt,  306;  and 
Melville,  430;  letters,  290;  literary 
criticism,  289;  minstrel  figure  in,  261; 
politics,  291;  The  Ancient  Mariner, 
288,  290,  500;  Biographia  Literaria, 
288,  289,  291,  526;  ‘Christobel’,  290; 
The  Friend,  288,  289;  ‘Hints  to 
Premiers  and  first  Consuls’,  290; 
Kubla  Khan,  290;  Lay  Sermons,  288; 
‘The  Nightingale’,  277 
A  Collection  of  Dying  Speeches,  263 
Collier,  John  Payne,  239,  241,  290,  345 
Collins,  Wilkie,  321,  326;  journalism, 

353;  The  Moonstone,  312,  326,  340; 
The  New  Magdelen,  360;  The  Woman 
in  White,  312,  340 

Colman,  George:  The  Jealous  Wife,  276; 
and  Garrick,  David,  The  Clandestine 
Marriage,  276 
colonial  fiction,  478 
colonialism,  373,  374-5,  468,  474,  477, 
478,482 

colonization,  and  Caribbean  literature, 
479 

colour  symbolism,  medieval,  108 
comedy  (see  also)  humour;  378,  398,  413, 
416,  449;  black  comedy,  413; 
double-act,  161;  fabliau,  87,  99,  101; 
heroes  in,  230;  of  manners,  390; 
Restoration,  225,  229,  251 
commercialism,  540 
commercialization,  in  18th  C,  253 
Commonwealth:  Conference,  1978,  485; 

critics,  485;  literature,  462-91 
communication,  511,  517,  529,  536;  in 
English  language,  26 

communism:  American,  439;  Communist 
Party,  392;  communist  writers,  367; 
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and  More,  113 

comparative  literature,  bibliography,  8 
compositors,  20;  and  Shakespeare,  136-8 
Comte,  Auguste,  329 
Condell,  Henry,  139 
Condillac,  Etienne  Bonnot  de,  508 
confessional  poetry,  475 
confidence  men,  420-1,  431-2 
Congreve,  William:  The  Double  Dealer, 
238,239;  Love  for  Love,  239;  The 
Old  Bachelour,  238,  239;  The  Way  of 
the  World,  238,  239 
Connecticut  Wits,  418 
Conrad,  Joseph,  322,  341,  351,  365,  366, 
371,  372-5;  and  Ford,  376,  377;  and 
Lowry,  487;  Almayer’s  Folly,  374; 
Chance,  372;  Heart  of  Darkness,  372, 
373,  374,  392;  Lord  Jim,  372,  532; 
The  Nigger  of  the  ‘Narcissus’,  374; 
Nostromo,  332,  369,  372,  373,  374; 
The  Rescue,  372;  The  Rover,  31 2\  The 
Secret  Sharer,  372,  373,  374;  Under 
Western  Eyes,  374;  Victory,  365,  372, 
373;  Youth,  374 
Constable,  Henry,  202 
Constable,  John,  256 
Le  Conte  du  Graal,  526 
conversations  with  angels,  119 
conversion,  98,  206 
Cook,  Captain  James,  267 
Cooke,  George  Frederick,  276 
Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  421,  426 
Coppe,  Abiezer,  200 
copyright:  documents,  256;  payments, 
267;  reform,  282 
Corke,  Helen,  359 
Cornish  place  names,  40 
coronations,  in  18th  C,  255 
Corpus  Christi  procession,  91 
Cory,  William,  ‘Heraclitus’,  308 
costume,  362 
coterie  drama,  164 
Cottle,  Joseph,  Malvern  Hills,  286 
Cotton,  Charles,  227 
Cotton,  John,  425 
Coulmann,  J.J.,  293 
Council  of  Constance,  1417,  91 
country  and  the  city,  340,  421,  423 
countrymen  in  literature,  7 
courtly  love,  401;  and  Chaucer,  106 
courtship,  321,  331 
covent,  102 

Covent  Garden  theatre,  276 
Coventry,  Belgrade  Theatre,  197 
Coventry  Cappers,  9 1 
Coverdale,  Miles,  112 


Coward,  Noel,  410,  412-3;  diaries,  412-3; 
Suite  in  Three  Keys,  413;  and 
Lawrence,  Gertrude,  Tonight  at  8.30, 
192 

Cowley,  Abraham,  237 
Cowley,  Malcolm,  453 
Cowper,  William,  257,  261-2,  277,  278, 
341;  Conversation,  262,  405;  Letters, 
262;  Ode  on  Reading  Richardson ’s 
History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison, 

262;  The  Task,  262 
Crane,  Ralph,  196 

Crane,  Stephen,  366,  466;  ‘The  Open 
Boat’,  466;  The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage,  436;  ‘The  Upturned  Face’, 
436-7 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  1 16 
Crashaw,  Richard,  208-9;  Epigrammata 
Sacra,  209;  ‘Musicks  Duell’,  209;  ‘The 
Weeper’,  209 

creativity,  and  women  writers,  544 
Creech,  Thomas,  237 
Creeley,  Robert,  441 
Cremona,  Joe,  37 
Creole:  English,  30;  writing,  427 
crime,  19th  C,  299 
criminal  conversation,  255 
Cripps,  Arthur  Shearly,  474;  Bay  Tree 
Country,  474 

Criseyde,  and  Diomede,  108 
crisis,  225;  images  of,  15,  340 
crisis  in  English,  493,  494 
critical  theory,  Aiken,  45 1 
criticism,  492-545;  African,  463-4;  and 
America  in  1930s,  439;  Canadian, 

489;  comparative,  8;  general  literary, 
224-5;  general  works,  3;  institution  of, 
495-6;  literary,  early,  225;  as 
literature,  496;  and  periodicals,  19th 
C,  351;  South  African,  476;  and 
teaching,  493 
critics,  bibliography,  492 
Croce,  Benedetto,  502-3 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  210,  344 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  1 14 
Crowlye,  Robert,  116 
Crowne,  John:  Married  Beau,  229;  Sir 
Courtly  Nice,  229 
Cruikshank,  George,  299 
cryptography,  119 
Crystal,  D.,  36 
Cubism,  444 

Culler,  Jonathan,  499,  510,  512-13 
Cullup,  Michael,  Reading  Geographies, 
404 

cultural  difference,  and  sexual  difference, 
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545 

culture:  semiotics  of,  518;  Victorian,  338 
cumb,  40 

Cunningham,  J.V.,  115 
curiosity,  human,  77 
Cusack,  Sinead,  148 
Cynewulf,  66-7;  Elene,  62 
Daily  Devotions,  243 
Dalgarno,  George,  119 
DameSiriz ,  101 
dance,  249 

Daniel,  Amaut,  Sestina,  526 
Daniel,  Samuel,  125;  Cleopatra,  175, 

192;  Delia,  129 
Daniels,  Ron,  146,  148 
Danish  settlement,  names  and,  40,  41 
Dante  Alighieri,  76,  82,  97,  123-4,  165, 
397,  407; and  Auden,  404; and 
Hopkins,  313-4;  and  Milton,  219, 

221;  and  Ruskin,  349;  and  Shelley, 
296;  The  Divine  Comedy,  430,  526; 
Inferno,  453;  Paradiso,  106; 
Purgatorio,  105 
Danvers,  Lady,  212 
Darwin,  Charles  and  Darwinism,  322, 
340,342,  346,490-1 
Darwin,  Erasmus,  letters,  268 
Das,  S.K.,  66 

d’Aubigny,  Lewis  Stuart,  241 
daughters,  in  Shakespeare,  149-50 
Davenant,  Sir  William,  196,  230; 

Alb  ovine,  241;  The  History  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  194;  The  Tempest,  233 
David,  King,  80,  260 
Davidson,  John,  309,  320 
Davie,  Donald,  295;  The  Garden  Party, 
43 

Davies,  Robertson,  489;  Deptford  trilogy, 
489;  The  Rebel  Angels,  489 
Davy,  D.,  36 

Dawson,  Christopher,  395 
Day,  John  (printer),  21 
Day  Lewis,  Cecil,  366 
de,  41 

de  Beaumont,  Mme  Le  Prince,  255 
de  Boissiere,  Ralph:  Crown  Jewel,  481; 

Rum  and  Coca  Cola,  48 1 
De  Descensu  Christi  ad  Infernos,  61 
de  la  Mare,  Walter:  Memoirs  of  a  Midget, 
405;  The  Riddle’,  405 
De  Lisser,  H.G.,  481 
de  Man,  Paul,  492,  496,  498,  500,  504, 
505,514,530,533 
de  Montemayor,  Jorge,  Diana,  122 
De  planctu  naturae,  110 
De  Quincey,  Thomas,  306-7,  319,  339, 


341,  345;  autobiographical  writing, 
306-7;  criticism,  307;  Confessions  of 
an  Opium  Eater,  307 
de  Scudery,  George,  Alaric,  234 
de  Selincourt,  Ernest,  282 
Deane,  Thomas,  349 
death,  121,  166,  168,  170,  200-1,  210, 
212,337 

death  scenes,  false,  192 
Decadence,  346,  482-3 
deconstruction,  278,  288,  309,  373,  381, 
383,  398,  460, 497,  498, 499,  500, 
502,  505,  507,  510,  528-35,  536 
Dee,  John,  119 

Defoe,  Daniel,  200,  256,  259,  263,  264, 
269,  270,  341, 465,  538;  prose  fiction, 
268;  Colonel  Jack,  270;  History  of  the 
Union,  263;  Journal  of  the  Plague 
Year,  270;  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier, 

273;  Moll  Flanders,  270;  Robinson 
Crusoe,  264,  269,  270,  419;  Roxana, 
270;  True  and  Genuine  Account,  271 
Deguchi,  Norio,  147 
Dekker,  Thomas,  153;  The  Shoemaker’s 
Holiday,  197;  Troia-Nova 
Triumphans,  199 

Dekker,  Thomas  and  Webster,  John: 
Northward  Ho,  189;  Westward  Ho, 
,189 

Del  Paso,  Fernando,  Palinuro  De  Mexico, 
385 

Delane,  John  T.,  358 
Deleuze,  Gilles,  499 
debt,  95 

Delius,  Nicolaus,  176 
Deloney,  Thomas,  129,  130;  Mirrourof 
Mirth,  130;  Thomas  of  Reading,  130 
Dennis,  John,  263 
Dennis,  Nigel,  368 
denu,  40 

Depression,  American,  439 
Dering,  Sir  Edward,  223 
Derrida,  Jacques,  289,  307,  383,  425, 
494,  497,  498,  500,  504,  526,  530-1, 
532,  534,  544;  Glas,  530,  531;  La 
Verite  en peinture,  533;  Of 
Grammatology,  500,  528,  530;  ‘Pas’, 
530;  ‘Signeponge’,  530;  Spurs,  500 
Descartes,  Rene,  536 
description,  507;  language  of,  349 
Desnos,  Robert,  385 
Destruction  of  Troy,  80 
detective  fiction,  322,  335,  370,  401,  519 
Devi,  Mahasveta,  545 
Devlin,  Denis,  403 
Dewey,  John,  534 
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diachrony,  27 

dialect  studies,  24,  29-31;  OE,  29;  and 
semiotics,  518-9 

dialects,  16th  C,  29;  of  adolescents,  30; 
Anglian,  29,  66;  Hebrides,  31;  Middle 
English,  29;  Nottinghamshire,  388; 
Old  Northumbrian,  39,  52;  and 
orthography,  33;  West  Saxon,  29,  32, 
34,  71,  73;  Yorkshire,  29 
Dialoges  of  Creatures  Moralysed,  131 
dialogue  form,  More,  114 
Dickens,  Charles,  324-6,  330,  338,  341, 
358, 360, 378, 469,  473; and  Adah 
Menken,  362;  and  Shaw,  414,  415; 
and  Victorian  sexuality,  321;  Carlyle, 
343;  fatherhood,  322;  female 
characters  in,  325;  illustrations  by 
Phiz,  21;  names,  41;  short  stories, 

324;  All  the  Year  Round,  353;  Bleak 
House,  197,  325;  David  Copperfield, 
325,  331;  Dombey  and  Son,  325; 
Great  Expectations,  325 ;  Hard  Times, 
325,  519;  Household  Words,  353; 
Little  Dorrit,  325;  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
341;  Master  Humphrey’s  Clock,  325; 
The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,  325; 
Oliver  Twist,  325;  Sketches  by  Boz, 
360 

Dickinson,  Emily,  424-5 
Dickinson,  Lowes,  380 
dictionaries,  1-3,  37-8;  17th  C,  98,  244; 
18th  C,  98;  biographical,  338; 
semiotic,  520 

Dictionary  of  Literary  Biography,  410, 
438;  Yearbook  2, 1981,  2 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  2,  185, 
338 

‘difference’,  528 
Digeon,  Aurelian,  332 
Dinnerstein,  Dorothy,  544 
Diomede,  108 
directors,  theatre,  10,  410 
discipleship,  522-3 

discourse  theory,  342,  507,  538-9,  540-1 
discursive  history,  186-7 
dispossession,  488 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  322-3;  letters,  322-3; 

Coningsby,  323;  Sybil,  322 
D’Israeli,  Isaac,  248 
dissenters,  252,  255,  258,  287,  422 
‘divining’,  488 

Dikon,  Richard  Watson,  308,  313 
do,  36 

Doctorow,  E.L.:  Book  of  Daniel,  456; 
Ragtime,  456 

documentary,  as  narrative,  402 


domestic  philosophy,  285 
Don  Juan,  536 

Donaldson,  E.  Talbot,  83,  90,  96,  98 
Donatus,  76 

Doni,  Giovanni  Battista,  217 
Donne,  John,  157,  202,  203,  206,  208, 
235,  501;  funeral  sermons,  211;  ‘Aire 
and  Angels’,  204;  Anniversaries,  204, 
205;  Biathanatos,  202;  ‘The 
Canonisation’,  205;  Elegy  XVI,  204; 
Epithalamions ,  203;  ‘The  Extasie’, 
204;  ‘Holy  Sonnets’,  205,  206;  ‘Hymn 
to  God  the  Father’,  205;  ‘La  Corona’, 
205;  Metempsychosis,  204;  Problems, 
86;  Pseudo-Martyr,  202;  Satyres,  202, 
205;  Songs  &  Sonets,  201,  203,  204; 
‘Twicknam  Garden’,  204;  ‘A 
Valediction:  Forbidding  Mourning’, 
203 

Donnellan,  Keith,  534 

Donzelot,  Jacques,  545 

Dore,  Gustave,  341,  356 

Dorn,  Dieter,  145 

Dorn,  Edward,  441 

Dorset  Garden  Theatre,  228 

Dos  Passos,  John,  438;  U.S.A.,  454 

Dostoevsky,  Feodor,  469,  525 

double  plot,  321 

double-act,  161 

doubles,  376,  400 

Douglas,  Alfred,  416 

Douglas,  Gavin:  A eneid translation,  86; 

The  Police  of  Honour,  86 
Douglass,  Frederick:  Autographs  for 
Freedom,  427 ;  ‘The  Heroic  Slave’, 

427 

Dourado,  Autran,  A  Rose  for  Rosalina, 
453 

Doyle,  Arthur  Conan,  519 
Doyle,  Charles  Altamont,  The  Doyle 
Diary,  357 
Doyle,  Francis,  338 
Doyle,  Richard,  324 
Drabble,  Margaret,  368,  370,  371,  402; 
The  Middle  Ground,  402;  The  Realms 
of  Gold,  370 

drama,  16th  C,  115-16;  17th  C,  225, 
227-30,  233,  237-41;  18th  C,  275-6; 
19th  C,  277-99,  360-3;  20th  C, 
410-16;  academies,  411;  African, 

463;  American,  20th  C,  459-61; 
Byron’s  theory  of,  292;  Caribbean, 
480,  484;  classical,  10;  contemporary, 
10;  dance  in,  185;  medieval,  90-3; 
metaphors,  412;  Middle  English,  74; 
and  Naipaul’s  fiction,  482;  Nigerian, 
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469;  novels,  dramatizations  of,  336; 
and  performance,  theory  of,  9-10; 
plot-structure  in,  186;  and  psychology, 
191;  Renaissance,  183-99; 

Renaissance  dramatists,  biographies, 
117;  Romantic,  277-99;  semiotics  of, 
517;  and  society,  193-4;  song  in,  185; 
and  symbolism,  9-10;  teleology  in, 

184;  themes  in,  9-10;  theory  of,  9-10, 
411;  Ugandan,  473;  verbal  medium 
in,  184,  185-6;  visual  images  in,  184, 
185;  women  in,  11-12 
drapery,  121 
drawings,  OE,  5 1 

Drayton,  Michael,  128;  Idea,  128;  Piers 
Gaveston,  128;  Poly-Olbion,  128 
dream  poetry,  74,  76,  97,  108 
dreams,  165,  290,  315,  433, 456,  484 
The  Dream  of  the  Rood,  11,  53,  62-3 
Dreiser,  Theodore,  420,  421,  438,  440 
Droeshout,  Martin,  139 
Drummond,  William,  202 
Drury'  Lane  Theatre,  228 
Dryden,  John,  108,  159,  225,  226,  230-4, 
244,  249,  252;  hero  in,  251;  on  16th  C 
history,  245;  plays,  229,  233;  poetry, 
227,  231-3;  satires,  232;  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,  232;  Albion  and 
Albanius,  234;  Alexander’s  Feast, 

232;  All  for  Love,  156;  Astraea 
Redux,  227;  ‘Baucis  and  Philemon’, 
233;  Britannia  Rediviva,  233;  Circe, 
233;  ‘Cromwell  elegy’,  227;  Don 
Sebastian ,  233;  ‘Essay  of  Dramatick 
Poesie’,  232;  Georgies  (translation), 
232;  Heroique  Stanza’s,  231;  The 
Hind  and  the  Panther,  232,  233;  The 
Indian  Emperour,  233,  234;  King 
Arthur,  233;  Mac  Flecknoe,  221,  232, 
238,  248;  Marriage  A-la-Mode,  233; 
The  Medal,  232;  Miscellany  Poems, 
227;  ‘Preface  to  the  Fables’,  225;  The 
Prophetess  (Diocletian),  233; 
Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  233,  287; 
The  State  of  Innocence,  233;  The 
Tempest,  233 

I  Du  Bartas,  Guillaume  de  Saluste, 
Seigneur,  210 
i  Du  Bellay,  Joachim,  116 
i  Du  Maurier,  George,  355;  Trilby,  16 
du  Plessis-Momay,  Philippe  de,  129 
dubbing,  145 

Dublin,  Abbey  Theatre,  410 
Duck,  Stephen,  The  Thresher’s  Labour, 
260 

duels,  medieval,  100 


Dugdale,  Florence,  333 
Dugdale,  William,  244 
Dunbar,  William,  74,  85,  86,  87 
Duncan,  Robert,  441;  Bending  the  Bow, 
441;  The  Opening  of  the  Field,  441 
Dunton,  John,  242 
Durand,  Gilbert,  297 
Diirer,  Albrecht,  187 
Durham  Proverbs,  72 
Durham  Ritual,  52 
Durkheim,  Emile,  373 
Durrell,  Lawrence,  399;  The  Alexandria 
Quartet,  399;  Livia,  399;  Monsieur, 
399 

Duyckinck,  E.A.,  431 
Dwight,  Timothy,  418 
Dyce,  Alexander,  345 
Dyce,  William,  George  Herbert  at 
Berner  ton,  357 

Eadmer,  Historia  Novorum  in  Anglia, 
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Eagleton,  Terry,  492,  530,  541,  542 
earth  imagery,  297 
East  Africa,  English  language  in,  26 
East  African  literature,  462,  471-4 
Easter  date,  49 

Eccles,  John:  Acis  and  Galatea,  240;  The 
Rape  ofEuropa  by  Jupiter,  240 
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Eden,  300,  349,  406 
Edgar,  David,  411 
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editing,  19 
editor,  role  of,  500 

education,  12-13,  254,  542;  19th  C,  342; 

Tudor,  159 
Edward  the  Elder,  46 
Edward  the  Martyr,  49 
Edward  VI,  literature  in  reign  of,  116 
Edwardian:  adventure  stories,  395; 

novelists,  365-6 
Egan,  Pierce,  324 
Eger  and  Grime,  84 
Ehrenzweig,  Anton,  398 
Eiriksmal,  55-6 
Ekwensi,  Cyprian,  466 
Elckerlijc,  93 
elegy,  15;  pastoral,  218 
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340,  354,  355,  428,  544;  and  Jewish 
culture,  330;  Daniel  Deronda,  329, 
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Note-Book,  329;  Felix  Holt,  330,  354; 
Middlemarch,  329,  330,  339,  340; 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  329,  544; 
Romola,  354;  Silas  Marner,  329 
Eliot,  T.S.,  9,  14,  142,  144,  309-10,  341, 
346,  383,  391,  397,  405-6,  408,  410, 
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‘The  Journey  of  the  Magi’,  405;  The 
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Elizabeth  I,  Queen,  121, 122,  167 
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in,  1 19 
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Ellison,  Ralph,  451 
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the  Slave  Girl,  469;  The  Joys  of 
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Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  344,  419,  421, 
425,  426,  430,  453,  505;  Essays,  426 
eminence,  500 
Emmerson,  Eliza,  298 
empiricism,  211;  and  deconstruction,  531 
Empson,  William,  403 
encyclopaedias,  534 

endings,  456,  459;  of  Shakespeare’s  plays, 
153,  168 

Engel,  Marian,  486;  Bear,  490 
Engels,  Friedrich,  367 
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English  language  (see)  language 
English  literature  teaching,  12-13,  125, 
542;  history,  494 
English  Renaissance,  16th  C,  452 
English  Stage  Company,  411 
engravings,  wood,  356 
enigma,  436 

Enlightenment,  15,  254-5,  258,  279;  and 
Scott,  300 

entrapment,  225-6,  240 
epic,  123,  220,  258,  261,  270,  471, 472; 
modem,  403;  poetry,  medieval,  and 
fragmentation,  534 
epicureanism,  264 
epigrams,  202,  212,  217,  259 
epigraphs,  258 


epiphanies,  283,  290,  318,  382 
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Erdman,  David  V.,  281,  291 
Erdman,  Virginia,  28 1 
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Erikson,  Erik,  544 
Ernst,  Max,  447 
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erotica,  18th  C,  254 
‘Essay’  (anonymous  poem),  226 
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Etherege,  Sir  George,  227,  237-8,  239, 
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Evans,  Evan,  286 
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394;  The  Wooden  Doctor,  394 
Eve,  220 
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Evrard  of  Bethune,  76 
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The  Exeter  Book,  63-5 
exhibitions,  19th  C,  351,  364 
existentialism,  288,  378,  401,  450,  453, 
482,  483,  504 
Exodus,  OE,  53,  61 
experimental  writing,  368,  401-2; 

Canadian,  486 
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Eyre,  Ronald,  148 
fable,  251,  398;  beast,  233 
fabliau,  87,  99,  101 
fairy  tales,  271,  377,  399,  409,  490 
faith,  403;  and  Soyinka,  468 
Fallon,  Padraic,  403,  406 
family,  545;  in  Shakespeare,  169,  173 
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I  The  Fanatick ’s  Dream ,  233 
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Fanshawe,  Richard,  To  Love  Only  for 
Love’s  Sake,  241 
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fantasy,  304,  370,  402,  493,  505 
Farah,  Nuruddin,  468 
Farrar,  Frederick  William,  Eric,  or  Little 

!  by  Little,  12 
Farrell,  J.G.,  368 

Farrell,  James,  439;  Studs  Lonigan,  439 
Fasciculus  Morum ,  87 
Fascism,  409 
fate,  in  fiction,  301-2 
fathers,  322;  in  Shakespeare,  149-50 
Faulkner,  William,  440,  451-4; 
biography,  452;  poetry,  452; 

Absalom,  Absalom!,  453,  482;  Go 
Down,  Moses,  453;  ‘The  Old  People’, 
520;  ‘A  Rose  for  Emily’,  453,  515; 
Sanctuary,  453;  The  Wild  Palms,  453 
Faust  legend,  13 
Federal  Theatre,  460 
Federalists,  418,  422 
Felltham,  Owen,  Resolves,  211 

!  female  body  in  literature,  517 
female  sexuality,  15 

!  feminine  identity,  544 
femininity,  545 

feminism  (see  also)  sex,  women;  22,  326, 
337,  368,  377-8,  382,  389,  450,  469, 
544;  17th  C,  245;  18th  C,  254;  and 
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i  feminist  criticism,  258,  269,  270,  275, 
321,  395, 420,  422,  542-5;  of  Armah, 
470;  of  Forster,  378;  and  Foucault, 
538;  of  Hardy,  334;  of  Lawrence,  M., 
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I  Ferguson,  Adam,  265 
I  Fermedo,  Sir  Cornelius,  The  Governour, 
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1  fertility,  390 
1  feuds,  125 

feuilleton  criticism,  496 
fiction  (see  also)  novel;  Gothic  fiction, 
school  fiction  17th  C,  241-2;  19th  C, 
299-304;  American,  19;  Canadian, 
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Fielding,  Henry,  251,  259,  264,  269, 
270-1;  The  Female  Husband,  264; 
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270;  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon, 
271;  Tom  Jones,  12,  269,  270;  The 
Voyage  to  Lisbon,  265 
Fielding,  Sarah,  269;  Adventures  of  David 
Simple,  269-70 
Fields,  James  T.,  429 
Fiennes,  Celia,  Illustrated  Journeys,  248 
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517;  Shakespeare,  142;  Less  of  the 
d’Urbervilles,  336;  West  Africa,  471 
Finas,  Lucette,  504 
Finch,  Anne,  Countess  of  Winchilsea, 
237;  The  Bird  and  the  Arras,  258 
Findley,  Timothy,  490;  The  Wars,  490 
Finlay,  Ian  Hamilton,  7 
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Firbank,  Ronald,  459 
fireflies,  349 
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First  World  War,  359,  395,  404,  439 
Firth,  J.R.,  28 

Fish,  Stanley,  385, 492,  512-13 
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Fisher,  Rudolph,  451 

fishing  imagery,  446-7 

Fitzgerald,  F.  Scott,  421,  438,  440;  454-5; 

The  Great  Gatsby,  454 
Flaubert,  Gustave,  374,  382,  500,  509; 

narrative,  512 
Fleming,  Ian,  392 

Fletcher,  John,  199,  228;  Bonduca,  190; 
The  Humorous  Lieutenant,  195;  The 
Island  Princess,  195;  The  Loyal 
Subject,  195;  The  Mad  Lover,  195, 
240;  Valentinian,  240;  Women 
Pleased,  195;  and  Massinger,  Philip, 
The  Elder  Brother,  332 
Fletcher,  John  and  Beaumont,  Francis, 
The  Maid’s  Tragedy,  187-8,  197,  228 
Fletcher,  Lawrence,  171 
Florio,  John,  164,  177 
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Floris  and  Blancheflour,  76 
Flower,  Charles,  141-2,  143,  144 
Folengo,  Teofilo,  221 
folk:  customs,  and  Shakespeare,  181; 
elements,  in  Caribbean  literature,  480; 
song,  357;  tales  (see  also)  myth, 
legend;  83-4,  409,  473,  507 
folk-lore,  222,  238;  and  Joyce,  386; 

semiotics  and,  516 
Fontanier,  Pierre,  508 
food,  and  sex,  174 
fool,  medieval,  76 
fools,  229 
fops,  229 
for,  35 

Forbes- Robertson,  Johnston,  362-3 
Ford,  Ford  Madox,  316,  365,  366,  371, 
371-2,  375-7 ,  458;  children’s  stories, 
377;  fairy  tales,  377;  letters,  377;  The 
Critical  Attitude,  377;  The  Fifth 
Queen,  365,  377;  The  Good  Soldier, 
376,  377;  The  Half  Moon,  365; 
Memories  and  Impressions,  372; 
Parade’s  End,  372,  376,  377;  The 
Rash  Act,  376 

Ford,  John:  The  Broken  Heart,  186,  194; 
Perkin  Warbeck,  197;  ’Tis  Pity  She’s  a 
Whore,  185 
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Forester,  C.S.,  392;  The  General,  392; 
Randall  and  the  River  of  Time,  392; 
The  Sky  and  the  Forest,  392 
formalism  (see  also)  Russian  Formalism; 

412,  513,  517,  518,  535;  in  U.S.,  495 
formalization,  in  linguistic  description,  28 
Forster,  E.M.,  322,  341,  351,  366,  371, 
378-80,  413;  criticism,  379;  short 
stories,  378;  Arctic  Summer,  379; 
Aspects  of  the  Novel,  379;  Howards 
End,  366,  378,  379;  The  Longest 
Journey,  378,  379;  Maurice,  366,  378, 
379,  389;  A  Passage  to  India,  378, 
379,  380;  Pharos  and  Pharillon,  379; 
A  Room  with  a  View,  341,  366,  378; 
Where  Angels  Fear  to  Tread,  378 
Fortune,  111,  165 

Foucault,  Michel,  381,  494,  499,  506, 

530,  534,  537-8,  539;  sexuality,  538 
Fourierism,  312 
Fowler,  Alastair,  86 
Fowles,  John,  401;  Daniel  Martin,  369, 
401;  The  Ebony  Tower,  401;  The 
French  Lieutenant’s  Woman,  401 ; 

The  Magus,  401;  The  Collector,  401 
Foxe,  John,  114 
The  Fox  and  the  Wolf,  101 
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France,  Anatole,  374 
France,  and  the  Brownings,  311-12 
Frankfurt  School,  495-6,  537,  539 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  421 
Franklin,  Sir  John,  354 
Fraser,  Alexander,  352 
Fraser,  Claud  Lovat,  143 
Fraser,  George  MacDonald,  368 
Frazer,  James  George,  342 
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freedom,  220,  302 
Freiris  of  Berwik,  87 
French:  alliterative  romance,  79; 
Anglo-Norman  literature,  78; 
collaborators,  273;  criticism,  18th  C, 
259;  culture,  and  Styron,  457;  history, 
and  Pound,  443;  language,  and 
Conrad,  374;  literature,  and  Conrad, 
373-4;  in  Louisiana,  417;  Old  French 
words  to  ME,  111;  Revolution,  278; 
theatre,  145 

French  Rhetoricians,  520 
Freneau,  Philip,  418 
Freud,  Sigmund,  29,  67,  125,  221,  278, 
322,  372,  384,  447,  505,  506,  521-2, 
523-4,  532,  544;  and  drama,  411;  and 
feminism,  542;  and  Ford,  376;  and 
Kipling,  337;  and  More,  113;  and 
Richardson,  S.,  272;  and  teaching, 
493;  and  Trilling,  456;  and 
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Three  Essays  on  the  Theory  of 
Sexuality,  505;  Totem  and  Taboo, 
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Frobenius,  Leo,  447 
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Fromm,  Erich,  374 
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Froude,  James  Anthony,  338;  Life  of 
Carlyle,  345 
Fry,  Roger,  379,  382 
Frye,  Northrop,  492;  Anatomy  of 
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Fuentes,  Carlos,  The  Death  of  Artemio 
Cruz,  386 

Fuller,  Margaret,  427;  Woman  in  the 
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Fulwell,  Ulpian,  196;  Like  Will  to  Like, 
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Furbank,  P.N.,  379 
Furnivall,  F.J.,  345 
Furseus,  69 
Fuseli,  Henry,  217 
Gadamer,  Hans-Georg,  350,  514 
Gaddis,  William,  457-8;  The 
Recognitions,  458-9 
Gaelic,  31;  poets,  255 
Gainsborough,  Thomas,  256 
Gainsford,  Thomas,  196 
Gallant,  Mavis,  My  Heart  Is  Broken,  488 
Galsworthy,  John,  366 
game  laws,  253 

games:  literary,  113;  theory  of,  394 
Gammer  Gurton ’s  Needle,  192 
garden  imagery,  125,  280,  335,  361,  370, 
410,448 

Gardner,  Helen,  157,  165,  168,  175, 181 
Gardner,  John,  458;  Freddy’s  Book,  458; 
Grendel,  458;  The  King’s  Indian,  458; 
The  Sunlight  Dialogues,  458 
Gardner,  Thomas,  260 
Garnett,  Edward,  375,  388 
Gamier,  Robert:  Cornelie,  175;  Marc 
Antoine,  175 

Garrick,  David,  241,  267;  Shakespeare 
adaptations,  276;  Bon  Ton  or  High 
Life  above  Stairs,  276;  The  Irish 
Widow,  276;  The  Lying  Valet,  276 
Garrick,  David  and  Colman,  George,  The 
Clandestine  Marriage,  276 
Gascoigne,  George,  126,  127;  Certayne 
Notes,  128;  Hundreth  Sundrie 
Flowres,  127;  Master  F.J.,  128;  Noble 
Art  of  V enerie,  128;  The  Posies,  127; 
The  Spoilof  Antwerp,  128;  The  Steel 
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Gaskell,  Elizabeth,  321,  357;  letters,  328; 
Cousin  Phillis,  328;  Mary  Barton, 
328;  North  and  South,  328;  Ruth, 

328;  Sylvia’s  Lovers,  329;  Wives  and 
Daughters,  328 
Gass,  William,  496 
Gawain,  74,  79,  80-1 
Gawain  poet,  80-1 
Gay,  John,  258;  The  Beggar’s  Opera, 

240,  276 
Gaytryge,  88 
geminate  consonants,  32 
gender  (see  also)  sex;  identity,  543;  in 
literature,  544;  relations,  542;  roles, 
359,  449;  in  Shakespeare,  149-51 
genealogy,  327 
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Gita,  405 
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14 

Grail,  373 

Grainger,  James,  The  Sugar  Cane,  465 
grammar,  33,  385;  generative,  33-4; 
history,  28;  narrative,  43; 
transformational,  39 
Gramsci,  Antonio,  401,  500 
Granson,  Oton  de,  97 
Granville-Barker,  Harley,  142,  182 
Graves,  Richard,  263 


Graves,  Robert,  403,  406 
Gray,  Thomas,  260;  Eton  Ode,  260; 
Sonnet  on  the  Death  of  West,  260, 
284-5 

Greek  (classical):  literature,  339,  346,  and 
Byron,  293;  mythology,  19;  theatre, 
10;  tragedy,  and  Shakespeare,  181 
Greek  (modem),  literature,  and  Byron, 
296 

Green,  Henry,  369,  371,  397 
Green,  Joseph  Henry,  291 
Greene,  Graham,  366,  371,  394,  396-7, 
410;  as  travel  writer,  8;  Another 
Mexico,  396-7 ;  Brighton  Rock,  366; 
The  Destructors’,  397;  The  End  of  the 
Affair,  396;  The  Honorary  Consul, 
369;  The  Power  and  the  Glory,  391 
Greene,  Robert,  129-30,  160,  181, 183, 
184;  Orlando  Furioso,  186,  196 
Greenes  Funer alls,  129 
Greenhill,  William  A.,  342 
Greenwood,  Walter,  Love  on  the  Dole, 
366, 393 

Greg,  Walter,  136,  138 
Gregory,  Lady,  410 

Gregory  the  Great,  Pope,  Dialogues,  34, 
69,  73 

Greimas,  A.J.,  520 
Grein,  C.W.M.,  56 
Grettis  Saga  Asmundarsonar,  59 
Greville,  Fulke,  127, 128,  157,  202; 

Caelica,  128;  Sonnet  LVI,  202 
Griffin,  Gerald,  332 
Griffiths,  Trevor,  Comedians,  411 
Griggs,  Sutton,  451 
Groddeck,  Georg,  and  Freud,  523 
Gross,  J.  338 
Grosse,  Carl,  299 
grotesque,  125,  378,  399,  449 
Grotowski,  Jerzy,  11,411 
Group  p,  520 

Grove,  F.P.,  The  Master  of  the  Mill,  487 

Grub  Street.  252 

Guattari,  Felix,  499 

guilds,  medieval,  91 

Guillaume,  Gustave,  37 

guilt,  436 

Gurney,  Ivor,  404 

Guthlac,  61,  64,  65 

Guthrie,  Tyrone,  142 

Guyanan  literature,  482 

Gwynn,  Nell,  241 

Habermas,  Jurgen,  494,  496 

Haggard,  H.  Rider,  335,  375,  477 

hagiography,  47-9 

Haig-Brown,  Roderick,  486 
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Hakluyt,  Richard,  Principal  Navigations, 
131 

Hakonarmal,  55-6 
Hali  Meidhad,  88-9 
Haliburton,  Thomas,  486,  487 
Halifax,  George  Savile,  Marquis  of,  225 
Hall,  Edward,  163;  Chronicle ,  114 
Hall,  Joseph,  212;  epigrams,  202; 
Contemplations  of  the  Bible,  212; 
Mundus  Alter  et  Idem,  212;  Sermons, 
212 

Hall,  Peter,  134,  148,  170 
Hallam,  Arthur,  320 
Halliday,  M.A.K.,  13 
hallucinations,  487 
Hampton,  Christopher,  413;  The 
Philanthropist,  413;  Savages,  413 
Hancock,  Sheila,  148 
Handel,  George  Frederick,  Alexander’s 
Feast,  232 

Hands,  Terry,  144,  146,  148,  197 
Hanley,  James,  371 
Hardwicke,  Philip  Yorke,  1st  Earl,  253 
Hardy,  Kate,  335 

Hardy,  Thomas,  277,  308,  309,  333-6, 
357,  410;  and  evolution,  322;  and 
Kipling,  375;  and  Rossetti,  317;  and 
science,  339;  biography,  333;  letters, 
333,  334;  poems,  312-13;  short 
stories,  334;  Desperate  Remedies, 

335;  The  Dynasts,  333;  Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd,  335;  Jude  the 
Obscure ,336;  The  Mayor  of 
Casterbridge,  334;  A  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes,  339;  ‘She  To  Him’,  313;  Tess  of 
the  d’Urbervilles,  335,  336,  532;  The 
Well-Beloved,  532;  Wessex  Poems, 
313;  Winter  Words,  313;  The 
Woodlanders,  335 

Hare,  David,  A  Map  of  the  World,  413 
Hare,  John,  360 

Harington,  Sir  John,  120;  Metamorphosis 
of  Ajax,  130 

Harkness,  Margaret,  367 
Harlow  theatre,  145 
harp,  OE,  54 
Harris,  Frank,  416 
Harris,  Robert,  170 
Harris,  Wilson,  481-2 
Harris,  Zellig,  507 
Harrison,  Jane,  342 
Harrison,  Tony,  21 
Harrison,  William,  Description  of 
England,  131 
Hartley,  David,  285,  289 
Hartley,  L.P.,  369 


Hartley,  Marsden,  444 

Hartman,  Geoffrey,  288,  492,  499,  530 

harvest,  357 

Harvey,  Gabriel,  115,  131 
Harvey,  Martin,  362 
Hassan,  lhab,  502 
have  a ...,  39 
Flavelok  the  Dane,  76 
Hawker,  R.S.,  308 
Hawkes,  C.F.C.,  447 
Hawkes,  John,  458 

Hawkesworth,  John,  266-7 ;  Account  of 
the  Voyages,  267 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  16,  420,  421, 
428-30;  biography,  428;  short  stories, 
428,  429;  ‘Alice  Doane’s  Appeal’, 
430;  ‘The  Ambitious  Guest’,  429; 
‘Artist  of  the  Beautiful’,  430;  The 
Blithedale  Romance,  421,  429; 
‘Crossing  Brooklyn  Ferry’,  421;  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  429; 
Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,  430;  ‘My 
Kinsman,  Major  Molineux’,  421;  ‘The 
Old  Manse’,  430;  ‘Roger  Malvin’s 
Burial’,  428;  The  Scarlet  Letter, 
428-9,  430,  436;  ‘The  Snow-Image’, 
429;  ‘Wakefield’,  430 
Hay,  John  Macdougall,  Gillespie,  367 
Haywood,  Eliza,  269 
Hazlitt,  William,  141,  144,  306,  341; 
letters,  306;  Conversations  of  James 
Northcote,  306;  Memoirs  ofHolcroft, 
306;  ‘On  Going  a  Journey’,  306; 
Table-Talk,  306;  ‘Why  Distant 
Objects  Please’,  306 

Head,  Bessie,  464;  A  Question  of  Power, 
Ml 

Head,  Richard,  241;  The  English  Rogue, 
241 

Heaney,  Seamus,  7,  21,  403,  404,  406; 

‘Kinship’,  406;  Preoccupations,  406 
Hearne,  John,  479 
Heame,  Mary  Anne,  359 
Heath,  Stephen,  543 
Hebrides,  Gaelic  in,  31 
hedonism,  310 

Hegel,  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  187, 
329,  330,  378,  397,  435,  500,  528, 
530;  The  Phenomenology  of  Spirit, 
329, 531-2 

Heidegger,  Martin,  500,  529,  534,  535; 

Being  and  Time,  528 
Heine,  Heinrich,  Lyrisches  Intermezzo, 
445 

hell,  399 

Heilman,  Lillian,  460 
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Helps,  Sir  Arthur,  344;  Spanish  Conquest 
in  America,  344 
Helsinger,  Elizabeth,  349-50 
Heminge,  John,  139 
Hemingway,  Ernest,  420, 438,  454-5, 

459,  489;  Across  the  River,  455;  ‘A 
Clean,  Well-Lighted  Place’,  455;  A 
Farewell  to  Arms,  455;  ‘Fifty  Grand’, 
454;  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea,  455; 

‘A  Very  Short  Story’,  517 
Hengwrt  manuscripts,  33,  98-9, 100 
Henley,  W.E.,  309 
Henry  of  Ghent,  188 
Henry  VI,  49 
Henry  VIII,  74 

Henryson,  Robert,  74,  85-6,  407;  Morall 
Fabillis,  85,  86;  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,  85;  Testament  of  Cresseid, 
85;  The  Taill  of  the  Lyoun  andthe 
Mous,  86 

Herbert,  A.P.,  The  Secret  Battle,  391 
Herbert,  George,  201,  202,  206,  208, 

541;  Book  of  Nature,  206;  ‘The 
British  Church’,  206;  The  Country 
Parson,  206-7;  ‘Dedication’,  208; 
‘Jordan’  poems,  207;  Musae 
Responsoriae,  202;  The  Temple,  202, 
206-7,  208,  209;  ‘The  Rower’,  206; 
‘Virtue’,  207-8;  ‘The  Windows’,  207; 
‘A  Wreath’,  207 

Herder,  Johann  Gottfried  von,  423 
heresy,  113;  and  Blake,  280 
Herlihy,  David,  77 

hermaphroditism,  121,  129,  162,  220, 
278,330,420,534 

hermeneutics,  498,  499,  502,  514,  537-8 
Hermes  Trismegistus,  204 
hero,  225-6,  251-2,  265,  266,  342,  371, 
395;  child,  232;  in  comic  drama,  230; 
daimonic,  433;  mythical,  293;  poet  as, 
410;  superhuman  qualities,  60 
heroic:  consciousness,  455;  drama,  233; 

ethos,  and  Chaucer,  101;  satire,  232 
heroines,  449;  19th  C,  321 
heroism,  15,  292, 419, 472;  erotic,  252 
Herrick,  Robert,  ‘Corinna’,  211 
Herring,  Archbishop  Thomas,  253 
Hervey  of  Ickworth,  John,  Baron,  253 
Hesiod,  128 

Hexameral  commentary,  201 
Heywood,  Jasper,  195 
Heywood,  Thomas,  174,  228;  The  Fair 
Maid  of  the  West,  194 
Hickes,  George,  243 
Hiebert,  Paul,  Sarah  Binks,  487-8 
Higden,  Ranulf,  Speculum  curatorum,  75 


Hill,  Aaron,  258 
Hill,  Errol,  480 

Hill,  Susan,  369,  371;  I’m  the  King  of  the 
Castle,  370 

Hindemith,  Paul,  397-8 
Hinduism,  367,  379,  403,  405 
Hinman,  Charlton,  136, 138 
Hipps,  Daniel,  344 
Hirsch,  E.D.,492,510 
Historia  Regum  and  Byrhtferth  of 
Ramsey,  70 
historians,  17th  C,  245 
historical  criticism,  535-9 
history,  396, 404,  415,  493-4;  18th  C, 
253;  and  Benjamin,  540;  and  Blake, 
279,  280;  and  criticism,  348;  literary, 
4-6,  288;  and  myth,  404;  and  poetic 
vision,  441;  sense  of,  341;  study  of, 
417;  and  text,  494;  and  Thoreau,  427; 
urban,  253;  Victorian  view  of,  344 
Hitler,  Adolf,  392,  393,  416 
Hjelmslev,  Louis,  520 
Hoadly,  Benjamin,  253 
Hobbes,  Thomas,  245,  264 
Hobhouse,  John  Cam,  293 
Hoccleve,  Thomas,  84-5;  poems,  84-5; 

Regiment  of  Princes,  85 
Hodge,  Merle,  Crick  Crack  Monkey,  482 
Hodgins,  Jack,  486 
Hoffman,  Harold,  335 
Hogarth,  William,  306;  blacks  in,  256; 
Analysis  of  Beauty,  256;  Cunicularii 
print,  256 

Hogg,  James,  304;  The  Memoirs  of  a 
Justified  Sinner,  304 
Holbrook,  David,  37 1 
Holinshed,  Raphael,  114,  163 
Holland,  Norman,  512,  527,  544 
Hollar,  Wenceslaus,  139 
Holies,  Denzil,  Memoirs,  245 
Hollywood,  396 
Home,  Nanny,  287 

Homer,  123-4,  219,  225,  262,  319,  339, 
386;  Iliad,  59,  134,  259,403; 

Odyssey,  384 

homosexuality,  128,  366-7,  448 
honour,  96 
Hood,  Thomas,  308 
Hooker,  Jeremy,  404;  A  View  from  the 
Source,  404;  Poetry  of  Place,  404 
Hooker,  Richard,  130,  290 
Hookham,  Thomas  Jr,  292;  and 

Hookham  Circulating  Library,  297 
Hopkins,  Gerard  Manley,  14,  308,  309, 
313-14,  341,  408;  sonnets,  314;  The 
Wreck  of  the  Deutschland,  3 14 
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Hopton,  Susana,  243 
Horace,  236,  244;  Odes,  217 
Home,  Mrs  Richard  Hengist,  332 
horoscope  of  Christ,  119 
horror,  power  of,  524-5 
horse  and  rider  image,  1 10 
Horwood,  Harold,  Only  the  Gods  Speak , 
485 

Howard,  Edward,  228 
Howard,  Richard,  377 
Howard- Hill,  T.H.,  136 
Howells,  William  Dean,  421 
Hudson,  W.H.,  Green  Mansions,  16 
Hueffer,  Francis,  318 
Hughes,  John,  262 
Hughes,  Kathleen,  47 
Hughes,  Ted,  406 
Hughes,  Thomas,  Tom  Brown ’s 
Schooldays,  12 

Hugo,  Victor,  Preface  to  Cromwell,  378 
Huguenots,  122 

humanism,  528;  16th  C,  115,  116,  124, 
157,  158-9,  166;  17th  C,  203;  19th  C, 
13;  and  Herbert,  206;  and  Johnson, 
265;  and  Kipling,  337;  and  Milton, 
216-7,  220;  and  More,  114;  and 
Orwell,  394;  in  Shakespeare,  181;  and 
Shelley,  297;  and  Spenser,  125 
Humanities  Citation  Index,  251 
Hume,  David,  252,  255,  265,  273,  274, 
465;  Dialogues  Concerning  Natural 
Religion,  265;  ‘Of  the  Standard  of 
Taste’,  265;  Sister  Peg,  265 
humour  (see  also)  comedy;  American, 
422;  Austen,  302;  Canadian,  486;  De 
Quincey,  307;  Milton’s,  221;  and 
Spenser,  124 
Hunt,  Alfred,  356 
Hunt,  Holman,  347 
Hunt,  Leigh,  141 
Husband’s  Message,  61 
Husserl,  Edmund,  528,  530 
Hutcheson,  Francis,  255 
Hutchings,  Geoffrey,  145, 148 
Huxley,  Aldous,  371,  391-2,  452 
Huxley,  Elspeth,  478 
Huxley,  Thomas,  ‘On  the  Physical  Basis 
of  Life’,  346 
hygiene,  Victorian  341 
Ibsen,  Henrik,  9;  The  Wild  Duck,  9 
Icelandic  culture,  47 
iconic  signs,  518 
iconoclasm,  413 

iconography,  280,  356;  and  Shakespeare, 
153 

iconology,  15,  340 


idealism,  355,  379;  19th  C,  534 
identity:  and  fiction,  431-2;  and  gender, 
545;  personal,  252 

ideology,  526,  541;  and  language,  540; 
and  literary  theory,  498;  theory  of, 

540 

illusion,  theories  of,  533 
illustration,  21,  313,  317,  324,  333,  399; 
medieval,  95-6 

imagery  (see  also)  metaphor;  15,  63, 81; 
astronomical,  287;  Austen’s,  302; 
boat,  63;  Brathwaite,  484;  crisis,  15, 
340;  earth,  297;  fishing,  446-7; 
garden,  125,  280,  335,  361,  370,  410, 
448;  horse  and  rider,  1 10;  house,  487; 
land,  448;  landscape,  medieval,  81; 
mirror,  75,  111,  118;  moon,  284,  297; 
nature,  206;  nocturnal,  287;  of  piracy, 
263;  rainbow,  357;  religious,  15; 
rivers,  121;  serpent,  348;  in 
Shakespeare,  165-6, 173;  shell,  287; 
space,  434;  stone,  287;  storm  cloud, 
347;  Venus,  254,  257;  of  Victorian 
city,  341;  visual,  in  drama,  184,  185; 
war,  487;  Wordsworth’s,  284 
imagination,  457,  481,  501-2,  505; 
literary,  and  society,  4;  romantic,  483, 
and  James,  435;  theory  of,  114 
imitation:  in  art,  347;  theories  of,  116, 

126 

immanence,  288 

imperialism,  142,  270,  365,  375 

impressionism,  437 

improvisation,  463,  473 

incest,  149,  174,  327,  450-1 

incunabula,  18 

indefinite  article,  36 

India,  267,  379;  Brathwaite  on,  484; 

British  in,  351;  Naipaul  on,  484 
Indian:  motifs,  390;  philosophy,  Hindu, 
367, 379, 403, 405 
individualism,  203,  400,  477 
‘Indo-European’,  meaning,  29 
induction,  use  by  Jonson  and  Shirley,  10 
industrialism,  history  of,  345 
Ine,  code  of,  and  women,  50 
inflection,  33 

information:  dissemination  of,  120; 
sources  for  poetry,  403;  theory,  536, 
537 
ing,  43 

Ingarden,  Roman,  502-3 
Ingram,  52 

innocence,  in  Shakespeare,  181 
inscriptions,  non-runic,  44 
inspiration,  214 
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institutions,  338,  495-6,  500,  529; 

degrees  for  women,  354;  drama,  140; 
educational,  542;  feminist  criticism  in, 
544;  and  literature  teaching,  494; 
theory  of  origin,  536-7 
instrumental  music,  249 
interdisciplinary  studies,  397-8,  495 
interest,  39 
interjections,  98 

Interludium  de  Clerico  et  Puella,  101 
internationalism,  405 
interrogatives,  28 
intertextuality,  507,  533-4 
intonation,  32 
inversion,  36 

Ireland,  382,  384;  English  language  in, 

26;  medieval,  47;  Riche  on,  130;  Shaw 
and  Irish  consciousness,  415 
Irigaray,  Luce,  542,  543,  544 
Irish  literature,  7,  398,  402;  Anglo-Irish 
literature,  6-7,  402;  and  Chaucer,  102; 
literary  revival,  402;  poetry,  21; 
Trollope  and  Irish  fiction,  332 
irony,  122,  374,  379,  380,  400,  412,  450, 
480,  482;  Austen,  299;  Browning, 

309;  Chaucer,  97,  100,  104; 

Coleridge,  289;  Defoe,  263,  270; 
Greene,  369;  Marvell,  210; 

Rochester,  236;  and  semiotics,  518; 
Soyinka,  468;  Warren,  446; 
Wordsworth,  285 
Irving,  Henry,  141 
Irving,  John,  458-9;  Hotel  New 

Hampshire,  458,  459;  The  1 58-Pound 
Marriage,  458;  Setting  Free  the  Bears, 
458;  The  Water- Method  Man,  458; 

The  World  According  to  Garp,  458, 
459 

Irving,  Washington,  304,  418;  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  362,414,425 
Isembard  (of  Fleury),  Speculum 
puerorum,  75 
Iser,  Wolfgang,  340,  512 
Isherwood,  Christopher,  366-7,  371 
Isidore,  De  Natura  Rerum,  49 
Islam:  and  African  literature,  465;  and 
Blake,  280 
‘issue’,  20 

Italian  burlesque  poets,  221 
Italy,  455 
Jacobitism,  259 
Jaggard,  William,  139 
Jakobson,  Roman,  306,  497,  506,  507, 
508,  509,  517,  520;  and  Peirce,  517 
James,  C.L.R.,  481 
James,  D.G.,  166 


James,  Henry,  366,  376,  434-6, 440,  453, 
459;  The  Ambassadors,  435,436;  The 
Aspern  Papers,  436;  The  Awkward 
Age,  322,  435,  436;  The  Bostonians, 
435;  The  Golden  Bowl,  435,  436;  The 
Portrait  of  a  Lady,  435;  The  Sacred 
Fount,  436;  The  Spoils  of  Poynton, 

436;  Stories  of  Writers  and  Artists, 

434;  The  Turn  of  the  Screw,  526,  532; 
Washington  Square,  435;  What  Maisie 
Knew,  435,  436;  The  Wings  of  the 
Dove,  435 
James,  P.D.,  370 
James,  William,  242,  450 
James  I,  King,  165,  168,  171 
James  II,  King,  234 
James  VI,  King,  120 
Jameson,  Fredric,  530,  541-2 
Jameson,  Storm,  368 
janglery,  105 
Japan,  and  Willes,  131 
Japanese:  directing  Shakespeare  in 
France,  145;  interest  in  Ruskin,  348; 
theatre,  146,  147 

Jauss,  Hans  Robert,  513,  514,  520 
jealousy,  272 

Jean  de  Meun,  Roman  de  la  rose,  110 

Jeffere,  John,  The  Bugbears,  185 

Jefferson,  Joseph,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  362 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  418,  421 

Jenkins,  Edward,  354;  Ginx’s  Baby,  354 

Jenkins,  Harold,  167 

Jenkyns,  Richard,  346 

Jerdan,  William  355 

Jerome,  Saint,  65,  82 

Jerrold,  Douglas,  355 

Jespersen,  O.,  77 

jest  books,  99, 113 

Jewish:  culture,  and  G.  Eliot,  330; 

symbolism,  336 
John,  Augustus,  277 
John  of  the  Cross,  406 
John  of  Ireland,  Meroure  of  Wysdome,  87 
John  of  Lingen,  and  Ancrene  Wisse,  75 
Johnson,  Anthony  L.,  403-4 
Johnson,  B.S.,  368,  401;  Aren't  You 
Rather  Young  To  Be  Writing  Your 
Memoirs?,  401 

Johnson,  Samuel,  144,  176,  252,  265, 

267,  273,  282,  412;  as  travel  writer,  8; 
on  the  hero,  226,  251;  poetry,  260; 
Life  of  Dry  den,  230,  266;  London, 
260;  Preface  to  Shakespeare,  266;  The 
Rambler,  266;  Rasselas,  273;  The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  260,  273;  A 
Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  266 
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Johnston,  Jennifer,  370 
Jolas,  Maria,  386 
Jones,  David,  395,  404 
Jones,  Ernest,  142,  543 
Jones,  Henry  Arthur,  360-1;  The  Case  of 
Rebellious  Susan,  361;  The  Liars, 
361;  The  Silver  King,  361 
Jones,  Inigo,  139,  140,  165,  198 
Jones,  James  Earl,  147 
Jones,  Lewis,  392;  Cwmardy,  392;  We 
Live,  392 

Jones,  Mervyn,  367 

Jones.  Richard:  Gorgeous  Gallery,  128; 

Handful  of  Pleasant  Delights,  128 
Jones,  Robert  Edmond,  142 
Jonson,  Ben,  10, 116,  183,  191,  193-4, 
195,  196,  201,  202,  203,  217;  The 
Alchemist,  113,  191-2;  Bartholomew 
Fair,  173,  194,243;  The  Masque  of 
Blackness,  194;  Poetaster,  192; 
Volpone,  193,  195 
Joscelyn,  John,  51-2 
journalism,  scandalous,  352 
journals  (see)  periodicals 
Jousse,  Abbe,  384 
‘joy’,  18th  C,  341 

Joyce,  James,  371,  382-7,  398,  525; 
aesthetics,  386-7;  letters,  386; 
portraits,  386;  ‘After  the  Race’,  382; 
‘Araby’,  385;  ‘Clay’,  382;  ‘The  Dead’, 
386;  Dubliners,  382,  384,  386; 
‘Eveline’,  385,  517;  Exiles,  384; 
Finnegans  Wake,  382-3,  384,  385, 
386;  ‘Grace’,  386;  ‘Ivy  Day  in  the 
Committee  Room’,  382;  ‘Oxen  of  the 
Sun’,  384;  ‘A  Painful  Case’,  386;  A 
Portrait  of  the  Artist,  384,  386; 
‘Proteus’,  385;  ‘The  Sisters’,  382; 
Stephen  Hero,  382;  Ulysses,  382-3, 
384,  385,386,387 
Joyce,  Stanislaus,  383 
Joynes,  J.L.,  Socialist  Rhymes,  346 
Judaism,  204;  and  Blake,  280 
Judith,  29,  54,  65 
Juliana,  54,  65 

Jung,  Carl  Gustav,  102,  142,  278,  385, 
398,  431,  450,  456,  487;  and  Freud, 
523 

Junius  manuscript,  53,  61-2 
juridical  theory,  and  Peirce,  517 
jus  naturae,  84 

Juvenal,  237,  258,  260;  Satires,  337; 

Third  Satire,  259 
Kabuki  theatre  of  Edo,  275 
Kafka,  Franz,  386,  414 
Kainz,  Josef,  142 


Kane,  Hamidou,  464 
Kant,  Immanuel,  13,  517,  534 
Karma,  405 

Kassel,  Ottoneum  Theatre,  140 
Katherine  of  Alexandria,  Saint,  89 
‘Katherine  Group’,  39,  89 
Kean,  Edmund,  141,  299 
Keats,  John,  98,  214,  277,  293-4,  313, 
339,  391,  436;  letters,  294;  allegorical 
odes,  294;  Endymion,  293;  ‘Epistle  to 
Reynolds’,  294;  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  293; 
Lamia,  293;  ‘Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn’, 
294;  ‘Ode  to  a  Nightingale’,  160,  294, 
445;  Ode  to  Psyche,  294;  ‘To 
Autumn’,  445;  ‘To  one  who  has  been 
long  in  city  pent’,  294 
Kellett,  E.E.,  ‘The  Lady  Automaton’,  361 
Kelley,  William  Melvin,  451 
Kelmscott  Chaucer,  21,  356 
Kemble,  John  Philip,  182,  276,  299 
Kempe,  Margery,  88,  90 
Kenya:  in  colonial  fiction,  478;  literature, 
471-2;  National  Theatre,  473 
Kenyon, John, 282 
Kepler,  Johannes,  521,  538 
Ker,  Neil  Ripley,  71 
Ker,  W.P.,  72 
Kermode,  Frank,  492,  502 
Kerslake,  Susan,  Middlewatch,  486 
kerygma,  16 
Kettle,  Arnold,  370 
Keynes,  John  Maynard,  9 
Kierkegaard,  Soren  Aabye,  532 
Killigrew,  Thomas,  Ormasdes,  24 1 
Kings  of  England,  in  Shakespeare’s  plays, 
163 

King’s  Lynn,  names  in,  41 
King’s  Men,  169 
kingship,  ideas  of,  172 
Kingsley,  Charles,  330,  342 
Kinnell,  Galway,  44 1 ;  The  Book  of 
Nightmares,  441 
Kiparsky,  Paul,  43 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  335,  337,  373,  374-5; 

‘A  Conference  of  the  Powers’,  375; 

‘The  Brushwood  Boy’,  375;  Debits 
and  Credits,  337 ,  375;  ‘The  Enemies 
to  Each  Other’,  375;  The  Jungle 
Book,  374;  Kim,  374,  375;  ‘Mary 
Postgate’,  337,  375 
Kitto,  H.D.F.,  166 
Klossowski,  Pierre,  543 
Knack  to  Know  a  Knave,  178 
Knight,  Richard  Payne,  256;  Inquiry  into 
the  Principles  of  Taste,  256;  The 
Worship  ofPriapus,  256 
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Knights  Templar,  80 

knowledge:  acquisition  of,  304;  origins  of, 
536 

Koestler,  Arthur,  397;  Drinkers  of 
Infinity,  397;  The  Heel  of  Achilles, 
397;  Kaleidoscope,  397 
Kofman,  Sarah,  544 
Konrad,  George,  379 
Kott,  Jan,  147 
Kozintsev,  Grigori,  169 
Krieger,  Murray,  492 
Kristeva,  Julia,  322,  498,  518,  533,  543, 
544 

Kuhn,  Hans,  63 
Kunene,  Mazisi,  462 
Kiinstlerroman,  456 

Kyd,  Thomas,  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  184, 
187,  188-9 

Kyra  Phrosyne,  ballad  of,  293 
La  Fontaine,  Jean  de,  536;  fables,  537 
La  Guma,  Alex,  476 
La  Touche,  Rose,  349 
Labov,  William,  30,  31 
Lacan,  Jacques,  322,  382,  447,  453,  497, 
522,  526,  533,  535,  541,  542-3;  and 
teaching,  493;  relationship  with 
disciples,  523;  Ecrits,  522 
Lamb,  Charles,  98,  140,  305-6;  ‘Old 
Beachers’,  305;  Specimens  of  the 
English  Dramatic  Poets,  305;  The 
Two  Races  of  Man,  306;  ‘Witches’, 

305 

Lamb,  Mary,  140 
lamentation,  175 
Lamming,  George,  482 
Lampman,  Archibald,  490;  ‘Among  the 
Timothy’,  490;  ‘The  City  of  the  End  of 
Things’,  490;  ‘Hans  Fingerhut’s  Frog 
Lesson’,  490 

land:  imagery,  448;  novel  of  the,  487 
Landor,  W.S.,  354 

landscape,  350;  imagery,  medieval,  81; 
painting,  256-7;  and  sexual  invitation, 
257 

Langbaine,  Gerard,  197 
Langland,  William,  76,  397;  Piers 
Plowman,  1,  74,  76,  79,  81-3,  116 
language  (see  also)  linguistics;  24-43,  423, 
536;  and  the  Bible,  16;  Browne’s,  211; 
change,  27;  Chaucer’s,  98,  99, 104; 
Coleridge’s,  289;  Commonwealth  and 
English,  485;  dictionaries,  1,  3; 
Elizabethan,  117;  English,  24-43; 
English  as  world  language,  26; 
figurative,  279,  285;  Gikuyu,  473; 
growth  and  structure,  26;  history,  1; 


Igbo,  466;  literary,  41-3,  151;  ME, 
literary,  74;  origins  and  development, 
25;  and  politics,  537;  and  power,  381; 
Renaissance  view  of,  158;  Romantic, 
289;  and  semiotics,  520;  of 
Shakespeare,  151;  Spenser,  124;  style 
and  communication  in,  26;  universal, 

1 19;  Victorian,  340;  of  the  visual  arts, 

8 

language  and  style  (see  also)  stylistics; 
Margaret  Laurence,  48;  Ngugi,  471-2; 
Selvon,  483;  Soyinka,  468 
Lanman,  Charles  R.,  405 
Laplanche,  Jean,  322,  522 
Larkin,  Philip,  406;  ‘The  Building’,  406; 
‘Here’,  406;  ‘Livings  IIP,  406;  ‘Mr 
Bleaney’,  406 

Latin:  Anglo-Latin  studies,  49;  drama, 

140;  history,  staged,  229;  influence  on 
English  literature,  118-19;  and 
Milton,  217-18;  neo-Latin  poetry, 

1 1 5 ;  OE  glosses  of  texts  in,  7 1 ;  in  OE 
manuscripts,  42;  Shakespeare’s 
citations,  152;  Shakespeare’s  Latinate 
neologisms,  151-2;  translations  into 
OE,  33,  34 

Latin  America,  and  Joyce,  385 
Latitudinarianism,  236 
Laud,  William,  206 

Laurence,  Margaret,  488;  The  Diviners, 
484,488;  The  Stone  Angel,  488 
law,  329,  337,  428;  18th  C,  255;  in 
fiction,  269;  legal  writing,  253;  OE, 

50,  71;  as  profession,  254;  theory  of, 
Hooker,  130 
Law,  William,  246 
Lawes,  Henry,  249 

Lawrence,  D.H.,  309-10,  322,  369,  371, 
387-91,  392,  408,  426;  aesthetics, 

389,  390;  art  criticism,  388;  as  travel 
writer,  8;  bibliography,  387;  criticism, 
390;  letters,  388;  manuscripts,  387; 
plays,  387;  poetry,  390;  short  fiction, 
390;  Fantasia  of  the  Unconscious, 

391;  ‘The  Horse  Dealer’s  Daughter’, 
391;  Kangaroo,  391;  Lady 
Chatterley’s  Lover,  371,  389;  ‘The 
Ladybird’,  391;  Look!  V/e  Have  Come 
Through,  390-1;  ‘The  Man  Who 
Died’,  391;  Phoenix,  388;  Phoenix II, 
388;  The  Plumed  Serpent,  390;  The 
Rainbow,  388,  389,  390,  391;  St 
Mawr,  387,  390;  Sea  and  Sardinia, 
390;  Sons  and  Lovers,  389,  391;  The 
Study  of  Thomas  Hardy,  389;  ‘The 
Thimble’,  391;  The  Trespasser,  389; 
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The  White  Peacock,  388,  389;  Women 
in  Love,  388,  389,  390,  391 
Lawrence,  Gertrude,  and  Noel  Coward, 
Tonight  at  8.30,  192 

Laye,  Camara,  464;  The  Radiance  of  the 
King,  465 

le  Doeuff,  Michele,  539 
Le  Povre  Clerc,  87 
Leacock,  Stephen,  486,  487 
Lear  story,  4 1 

Leavis,  F.R.,  13,  200,  235,  367,  388,  390, 
397,  494;  and  deconstruction,  530 
Lee,  Nathaniel,  229 
left-wing  novelists,  366 
legal  theory,  539 

legend  (see  also)  myth,  folk  tales;  128 
Lehmann,  John,  366 
Lehmann,  Winfrid,  34 
Leibniz,  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  247 
Leigh,  Vivien,  144 
leisure,  18th  C,  253 
Lejeune,  Philippe,  307 
Lemoine-Luccioni,  Eugene,  543,  544 
Lennox,  Charlotte,  Female  Quixote,  270 
Lens,  Bernard,  221 
lesbian  novel,  545 
lesbianism,  448 

Lessing,  Doris,  370,  399-400,  477;  A 
Man  and  Two  Women,  400;  ‘The  Ant 
Heap’,  477;  Canopus  in  Argos,  400; 
The  Golden  Notebook,  400;  The 
Grass  is  Greener,  477;  ‘A  Home  for 
the  Highland  Cattle’,  477;  The 
Marriages  Between  Zones  Three,  Four 
and  Five,  400;  ‘The  Old  Chief 
Mshlanga’,  477;  Retreat  to  Innocence, 
400;  The  Summer  Before  the  Dark, 

400 

letters  in  novels,  304,  331 
Levantine  tales,  113 
Lever,  Charles,  332 

Levi-Strauss,  Claude,  161,  327,  514,  530 

Lewes,  George  Henry,  321,  338,  354,  355 

Lewis,  C.S.,  77,  371 

Lewis,  ‘Monk’,  275 

Lewis,  Sinclair,  438 

Lewis,  Wyndham,  Tarr,  387  387 

lexicography,  26 

Liber  ludith,  66 

Liber  Monstrorum,  56 

liberation  struggles,  in  colonial  fiction, 

478 

libertinism,  236 
libraries,  OE,  54 

library  catalogues,  English  Renaissance, 
116 


libretti:  Gardner,  458;  Rossetti,  318 
Liebermann,  F.,  71 
Life  of  St.  Margaret,  88 
Lightfoot,  David,  35 
lighting,  Shakespeare,  139 
limericks,  382 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  453 
Lindisfarne  Gospels,  52 
Lindsay,  Jack,  367 
Lindsay,  Lord,  356 
linguistics  (see  also)  language;  25,  27, 
497,  499,  528,  535;  controversies  in, 
28;  historical,  27;  history,  24,  28-9; 
and  ideology,  540;  and  philology,  27, 
29;  and  semiotics,  516; 
sociolinguistics,  35;  standards  in,  26 
Linton,  Eliza  Lynn,  360 
lists,  96 

literariness,  nature  of,  520-1 
literary  games,  113 

literary  history,  514;  and  autobiography, 
288;  theories  of,  499 
literary  terms,  Renaissance,  117-18 
literary  theory,  492-545;  bibliography, 
492;  general  works,  492-506;  history, 
497;  resistance  to,  492-3;  status,  495; 
and  teaching,  493 

literature:  criticism  as,  496;  definition 
9,  14,  501;  in  eduction,  12-13; 
guides,  4-6;  history,  20;  and 
philosophy,  13;  and  psychoanalysis, 
525-6,  535-6;  and  science,  536; 
and  teaching,  493;  teaching  and 
politics,  542;  and  visual  arts,  8; 
written  in  English,  and  English 
English,  and  English  literature,  485 
Littlewood,  Joan,  410 
Livingston,  William,  422-3 
Le  Livre  du  Tr  'es  Chevalereux  Comte 
d’ Artois  et  de  sa  Femme,  164 
local  colour  movement,  428 
Locke,  John,  245-6,  252,  264,  265,  274, 
419,  515;  Essay  Concerning  Fluman 
Understanding,  246,  274;  Treatises, 
245 

Locke,  Matthew,  249;  Psyche,  249;  The 
Tempest,  249 
Locrine,  183 
Lodge,  David,  371 
Lodge,  Thomas,  129,  160,  183; 
Rosalynde,  129 

logic,  45,  204;  and  semiotics,  515-6 
Lok,  Henry,  202 

London,  18th  C,  260;  19th  C,  299; 
exhibitions,  364;  Pageants,  90; 
Victorian  government,  358;  Victorian 
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poets  and,  309 

London,  Jack,  437;  The  Call  of  the  Wild, 
437 

London  Female  Mission,  353 
loneliness,  252 
Longley,  Michael,  7,  21,  403 
Longstreet,  Augustus  Baldwin,  428; 

Georgia  Scenes,  428 
Lord  Mayor’s  Show,  199 
Lotman,  Jurij,  518 
Louisiana,  417 

love:  lyrics,  126;  poetry,  235,  and 
Chaucer,  97;  and  Shakespeare,  176 
Love,  N.,  ‘The  myrrour  of  the  blessed  lyf 
of  Jesu  Christ’,  75 
Lovelace,  Earl,  480 

Lowe,  E.A.,  Codices  Latini  Antiquiores, 
54 

Lowell,  Robert,  446;  Day  by  Day,  446; 
The  Dolphin,  446;  History,  446;  Life 
Studies,  446;  Lord  Weary’s  Castle, 

446 

Lowry,  Malcolm,  486, 487;  Dark  as  the 
Grave,  487;  ‘Lunar  Caustic’,  398, 

487;  October  Ferry  to  Gabriola,  487; 
Under  the  Volcano,  398,  487 
Lucan,  159 
Lucian,  264 
Lucretius,  536 

Luklcs,  Georg,  401,  497,  502-3,  518, 
536,539 

Lull,  Ramon,  119 
Luther,  Martin,  215 
Lutoslawski,  Wincenty,  374 
Lydgate,  John,  90;  Lives  of  Saints 
Edmund  and  Fremund,  84 
Lyly,  John,  129,  160, 162 
lyric,  515;  Canadian,  486;  German 

literary  theory,  515;  medieval,  74,  87, 
88 

lyricism,  126,  397;  18th  C,  280 
Lyte,  H.F.,  ‘Abide  With  Me’,  308 
Lytle,  Andrew,  45 1 
Lytton,  Edward  George  Earle  Lytton 
Bulwer,  Lord,  325,  355 
Mabbe,  James,  196 
Mabinogion,  390 
macabre,  335 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babbington,  340,  345 
McCullers,  Carson:  The  Ballad  of  the  Sad 
Cafe,  449;  The  Heart  is  a  Lonely 
Hunter,  449 

McCulloch,  Thomas,  486;  The  Stepsure 
Letters,  486-7 

MacDiarmid,  Hugh,  19,  261;  To 
Circumjack  Cencrastus,  406 


MacDonagh,  Patrick,  403 
MacDonald,  George,  Lilith,  342 
McEwan,  Ian,  The  Cement  Garden,  401 
McGann,  Jerome  H.,  292 
MacGill,  Patrick,  Children  of  the  Dead 
End,  367 

McGinn,  Colin,  521 
MacGreevy,  Thomas,  403 
McGuckian,  Medbh,  21 
Machaut,  Guillaume  de,  108;  Fonteinne 
Amoureuse,  109 

Macherey,  Pierre,  388, 497,  498,  542 
Machiavelli,  Niccolo,  99,  189;  Florentine 
History,  241 

McIntosh,  Angus,  27,  29,  72,  97 
McKay,  Claude,  451 
McKellen,  Ian,  145, 170 
MacKenna,  Stephen,  416 
Mackenzie,  Henry,  Julia  de  Roubigne, 
301 

Mackintosh,  Charles  Rennie,  357 
Maclean  Clephane  family,  30 1 
MacLennan,  Hugh,  Each  Man ’s  Son,  486 
Macmillan  History  of  Literature,  4,  5-6, 
117 

MacNeice,  Louis,  403,  406,  490 
MacOwan,  Michael,  170 
Macpherson,  James,  257;  Fingal,  261 
Madden,  Sir  Frederic,  345 
Madoc,  242 

Mahon,  Derek,  7,  21,  403 
Mailer,  Norman,  455-6;  An  American 
Dream,  455;  Barbary  Shore,  455;  Of 
a  Fire  on  the  Moon,  439-40 
Maillu,  David,  473 
Makoni  Labour  Crisis,  474 
Malalas,  Johannes,  219 
Malamud,  Bernard,  456;  Dubin’s  Lives, 
456;  The  Tenants,  439-40 
Malaysia,  399;  English  language  in,  26 
male  characters,  in  Caribbean  literature, 
480-1 

male  chauvinism,  469-70 

Malinowski,  Bronislaw,  297 

Mallarme,  St6phane,  385,  533 

Mallock,  W.H.,341 

Malone,  Edmond,  160 

Malory,  Sir  Thomas,  88;  Gareth,  88; 

Morte  Darthur,  74,  88 
Malthus,  Thomas  Robert,  305,  338 
man,  34-5 
Man  of  Feeling,  433 
Mandeville,  Sir  John,  Travels,  82 
Mankind,  93 

Mann,  Thomas,  156,  386;  Death  in 
Venice,  15,  16;  Doktor  Faustus,  487 
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Manning,  Olivia,  368;  The  Balkan 
Trilogy,  370 

Mansfield,  Katherine,  391 
manuscripts:  guides  to  17-18;  Index  of 
literary,  17,  337-8;  Arundel  Castle, 

84;  Blenheim,  263;  BN  Lat  8092,  39, 
71;  Cambridge  Corpus  201,  71; 
Cambridge  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  18; 
Cambridge  Magdalene  Pepys  1236, 
87;  Cambridge  Pembroke,  25,  116; 
Duke  University,  Perms  Library,  237; 
Ellesmere,  33,  98-9,  100;  Exeter 
Cathedral,  49;  Fairfax,  108,  109; 
Fragment  G  (Chaucer),  105; 

Fragment  III  (Chaucer),  102;  Graz 
Universitatsbibliothek  412,  70; 
Hengwrt,  33,  98-9,  100;  Laud 
Misc.511,  87;  Leeds,  Brotherton 
Collection,  Robinson,  226-7;  London 
British  Library,  46,  47,  72,  77,  84,  88, 
89,  140;  London  Lambeth  Palace  78, 
87;  London  PRO  045/240/14,  93; 
Montpellier  Bib  de  l’Univ,  Ecole  de 
Med.  H.  156,  70;  Oxford  Bodley  45, 
49,  62,  85-90,  108,  202,  237,  245; 
Pavia  881,  107;  Pennsylvania, 
Historical  Society,  245;  St  Albans 
Abbey,  18;  Scotland,  National  Library 
of,  18;  Tanner  346,  108;  Trinity 
(Tennyson),  319;  Turin  Biblioteca 
Nazionale  F.lll,  70;  Washington, 
Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  196 
Marana,  Giovanni  Paolo,  242 
Marchand,  Leslie,  293 
Marechal,  Leopoldo,  Adah  Buenosayres, 
385 

Marechera,  Dambudzo,  The  House  of 
Hunger,  478 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  90 
Marlborough,  Sarah,  Duchess  of,  Account 
of  the  Conduct,  263 
Marlowe,  Christopher,  157, 159,  165, 

185,  190,  196;  and  Faust  legend,  13; 
Doctor  Faustus,  184, 188,  193; 
Edward II,  128,  184,  191, 192;  The 
Jew  of  Malta,  188-9, 192,  194; 
Tamburlaine,  183, 188-9,  192 
Marlowe,  Christopher  and  Nashe, 
Thomas,  Dido,  192 
Marprelate  tracts,  200 
marriage,  89,  270,  331,  456 
Marsais,  Cesar-Chesneau  Du,  508 
Marsh,  Edward  H.,  388 
Marshall,  William,  217 
Marston,  John,  129;  Antonio’s  Revenge, 
198;  Jack  Drum’s  Entertainment, 


192;  Sophonisba,  192 
Martin,  John  (illustrator  of  Paradise 
Lost),  21 
Martinus  saga,  48 
martyrs,  49 

Martz,  Louis,  125,  128 
Marvell,  Andrew,  245, 410;  ‘Horatian 
Ode’,  210;  ‘Last  Instructions  to  a 
Painter’,  234;  ‘On  Mr  Milton’s 
Paradise  Losf ,  217;  The  Rehearsal 
Transprosed,  210;  Second  Part  of  the 
Rehearsal  Transpros’d,  245;  ‘The 
Nymph  Complaining  the  Death  of  her 
Faun’,  210 

Marwood,  Arthur,  376 
Marx,  Karl:  Das  Kapital,  346 
Marx  and  Marxism,  366,  464,  469,  497, 
513;  and  analytic  theory,  527;  and 
Barthes,  504;  and  Berger,  401;  and 
Caribbean  literature,  579;  and 
deconstruction,  530-1;  and  fiction, 
536;  and  Lukacs,  503;  and  peasant 
studies,  7;  and  position  of  women,  545; 
and  semiotics,  518;  and  Trilling,  456 
Marxist  criticism,  494,  497-8,  515,  526, 
539-42;  of  Defoe,  270;  of  Swift,  264 
masculinity,  545 
mask-making,  91 
masks,  397 
Mason,  Margaret,  297 
masques,  182,  185, 197, 199,  240,  249 
Massachusetts  place  names,  41 
Massey,  John,  80 
Massie,  Allan,  402 

Massinger,  Philip,  The  City  Madam,  193 
Masson,  David,  355 
master/ pupil  relationship,  522-3 
mathematics,  284,  287,  536;  17th  C,  247; 
OE,  49,  64 

Matshoba,  Mtutuzeli,  477 
Maturin,  Charles  Robert,  6;  Bertram, 

294;  Manuel,  294 

Maupassant,  Guy  de,  374,  382;  ‘Une 
Ruse’,  512 

Mauron,  Charles,  379;  Aesthetics  and 
Psychology,  445 
Maurus,  Rabanus,  65,  219 
Mauthner,  Fritz,  385 
Maxims,  44,  67 

Mayhew,  Augustus  and  Henry,  The 
Greatest  Plague  in  Life,  353 
Mayhew,  Jonathan,  216 
Maynard,  Constance,  359 
Maytime,  103,  110,  184 
‘meaning’,  505-6 
media,  control  over  the,  495 
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medicine,  268,  270,  290;  18th  C,  254; 

medieval,  95,  101;  as  profession,  254 
medieval:  cycle  plays,  91-3,  159; 

literature,  74-93;  scholarship  18 
medievalism,  346;  Victorian,  315 
Medina,  John  Baptist  de,  221 
meditative  poetry,  209-10,  403,  422; 

Canadian,  486 
Medwall,  Henry,  115 
Meininger  Company,  141 
melodrama,  413,  460 
Melville,  Andrew,  202,  212 
Melville,  Herman,  398,  420,  421,  428, 
430-2,  436,  440,  487;  Clarel ,  423; 
‘Cock-A-Doodle-Doo’,  430;  The 
Confidence  Man,  431,  432; 
Moby-Dick,  430,  431;  The  Piazza’, 
43 1 ;  Pierre,  430 
memory,  1 15,  457 
Mendes,  A.,  481 
Menken,  Adah  Isaacs,  362 
Mercier,  Alfred,  417 
Merciles  Beaute,  110 
Meredith,  George,  304,  309,  314-15, 
332-3,339,362;  The  Amazing 
Marriage,  333;  Beauchamp’s  Career, 
333;  The  Egoist,  362;  ‘In  the  Woods’, 
315;  ‘Meditation  upon  Stars’,  339; 
‘Melampus’,  339;  Modern  Love,  315; 
The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel.  333; 
‘The  Woods  of  Westermain’,  315 
Merimee,  Prosper,  Tamango,  427 
Merleau-Ponty,  Maurice,  380 
Merwin,  W.S.,  441 

metalanguage,  and  literary  theory,  498 
metaphor  (see  also)  imagery;  124,  203, 
509,  531;  and  the  Bible,  16;  drama, 
412;  grammatical,  76;  love,  127;  of 
passage,  534;  in  philosophy,  529;  and 
semiotics,  518;  theory  of,  517 
metaphysics,  204,  208,  209,  235,  321, 
403,  529,  540;  and  deconstruction, 
531;  and  Wordsworth,  284 
Methodism,  255 
metonymy,  383 

metre,  43,  285;  and  Donne,  205;  in 
English  poetry,  42;  OE,  42 
metrical  phonology,  32 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  358 
Mexico,  396-7 
Michelet,  Jules,  536 
Middle  English,  25,  39,  42,  74-93; 
Chaucer,  94-111;  dialects,  29; 
morphology,  33;  phonological  studies, 
32;  syntax,  34,  35-6 
middle-class  writers,  366 


Middleton,  Thomas,  165,  193,  196;  A 
Mad  World,  My  Masters,  192;  A  Trick 
to  Catch  the  Old  One,  332;  A  Game  at 
Chess,  192,  196;  The  Phoenix,  197, 
325;  The  Triumphs  of  Truth,  199;  The 
Witch,  241;  Women  Beware  Women, 
185, 197 

midwifery,  18th  C,  254 
militarism,  Romantic,  278 
Mill,  Harriet,  345 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  338,  339,  340,  345,  351 
Millais,  Sir  John  Everett,  The  Blind  Girl, 
357 

Millay,  Edna  St  Vincent,  43 
Miller,  J.  Hillis,  492,  500,  530 
Miller,  Jonathan,  142,  144 
Miller,  Perry,  The  New  England  Mind, 

417 

Millhauser,  Steven,  Edwin  Mullhouse.... 

by  Geoffrey  Cartwright,  440 
Milton,  John,  9,  16,  158,  201,  202, 
214-23,237,  244,  260; and 
inspiration,  214;  and  theology,  215; 
poetry,  217-22;  prose,  222-3; 
Accedence  Commenc’t  Grammar, 

223;  The  Art  of  Logic,  223;  Brief 
History  of  Muscovia,  223;  Comus, 

214,  215;  Dedoctrina  Christiana,  222, 
223;  Declaration  of  Letters  Patents, 
223;  Epitaphium  Damonis,  218; 

‘Fifth  Ode  of  Horace’,  217;  II 
Penseroso,  97-8;  L’Allegro,  97-8; 
Ludlow  Mask,  217-8;  Lycidas,  214, 
218;  Of  Prelatical Episcopacy,  223; 

Of  Reformation,  223;  Of  True 
Religion,  223;  ‘On  the  late  Massacre 
in  Piedmont’,  218;  On  the  Morning  of 
Christ’s  Nativity,  214;  Paradise  Lost, 
15,21,52,214,215,216,218-21, 

223,  233,  245;  Paradise  Regained, 
114,214-5,220,221-2;  Poems 
(1645),  217;  Samson  Agonistes,  215, 
221-2,  223,  260,  290;  ‘Sonnets’,  218 
mimesis,  459,  460 
minimalism,  459 
minstrel  acts,  and  racialism,  363 
minstrels,  287 

miracle  plays,  medieval,  74,  91-93,  159 

miracles,  104 

Mirk,  John,  Festial,  90 

mirror  imagery,  75,  111,  118 

The  Mirrour  of  Mirth,  130 

misanthropy,  114-15 

Mitchell,  Juliet,  543 

mixed  race  poets,  418 

modernism,  9,  18-19,  303,  367,  439,  468, 
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477,489,531-2,538-9,540; 
bibliography,  18-19;  and  Drabble, 

402;  and  James,  435;  and  Joyce,  383; 
and  Marxism,  539;  and  O'Neill,  414; 
and  realism,  499;  and  Victorian 
historical  sense,  341 
modernity,  408 

Moliere,  537;  The  Misanthrope,  9 
Mommsen,  Theodor,  415 
Monet,  Claude,  381 
Monmouth,  Duke  of,  232 
Monsey,  Robert,  237 
Montague,  John,  Selected  Poems,  406 
Montaigne,  Michel  Eyquem  de,  157,  178 
Montesquieu,  Charles,  255 
Montrelay,  Michele,  542,  543 
Moodie,  Susanna,  Roughing  it  in  the 
Bush ,  485 

moon,  images  of,  284,  297 
Moorcock,  Michael,  368 
Moore,  Brian,  The  Emperor  of 
Ice-Cream,  400,  490 
Moore,  G.E.,  379 

Moore,  George,  336,  341,  355;  A  Drama 
in  Muslin,  336,  372;  A  Mummer’s 
Wife,  372;  The  Brook  Kerith,  355; 
Evelyn  Innes,  355;  The  Lake,  372; 
Ulrich  and Soracha,  355;  The  Untilled 
Field,  372,  382 
Moore,  Henry,  286 

Moore,  Marianne,  442-3;  Selected  Poems, 
442 

moral  philosophy,  17th  C,  246 
moral  theology,  202 
Moralia  super  Evangelia,  90 
morality,  103;  19th  C,  299;  and  Chaucer, 
97 

morality  plays:  medieval,  74,  93, 159; 

Tudor,  185 
More,  Hannah,  255 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  74,  112-3,  163,  264, 
538;  epigrams,  115;  letters,  114; 
poetry,  115;  De  Tristitia,  113, 114; 
Dialogue  Of  Comfort,  113,  1 14,  222; 
Four  Last  Things,  113;  Letter  to  Dorp, 
114;  Life  of  Pico  della  Mirandola, 

113;  Praise  of  Folly,  114;  Richard  III, 
113;  Utopia,  113,  114,  192 
Morgan,  J.T.,  352 
Morgan,  Lady,  332 
Morley,  Henry,  354 
Morley,  John,  355 
Morley,  Lord,  120 
Mormons,  216 
Mornay,  Philippe  de,  129 
morphology,  32-3 


Morris,  Brian,  177 
Morris,  Janey,  316 
Morris,  May,  346 

Morris,  William,  309,  315-16,  345-6, 
355-6,  357;  and  Iceland,  315;  The 
Defense  of  Guenevere’,  315  ;  ‘The 
Hollow  Land’,  315;  Kelmscott 
Chaucer,  21,  356;  ‘The  Loss  of  Eden’, 
315;  News  from  Nowhere,  315,  346; 
‘Parables  for  the  Times’,  315;  The 
Pilgrims  of  Hope,  316 
Morrison,  Arthur,  341 
Morrison,  Toni,  450,  451;  Song  of 
Solomon,  450 

Morte  Arthur  e,  The  Alliterative,  79-80 
motherhood,  449 
motion,  theories  of,  203 
motives,  extraliterary,  in  poetry,  127 
Motteux,  Peter:  Acis  and  Galatea,  240; 

The  Rape  of  Europa  by  Jupiter,  240 
Mount-Temple,  Lady,  349 
mourning,  166 

Mozart,  Wolfgang  Amadeus,  ‘Coronation 
Concerto’,  248 
Mucedorus,  184 

Muir,  Edwin,  394,  406-7;  criticism, 

406-7;  Scott  and  Scotland,  407 ;  The 
Story  and  the  Fable,  407 
Mukarovsky,  Jan,  5 16,  5 18 
Muldoon,  Paul,  21 
Muller,  Max,  342,  350 
Munday,  Anthony,  184;  Zelauto,  172 
Mungoshi,  Charles  L.,  477 
Munonye,  John,  466;  Oil  Man  of  Obange, 
466 

Munro,  Alice,  490 
murderers,  170 

Murdoch,  Iris,  369,  370,  371,  400 
Murray,  C.F.,  318 
Murray,  Gilbert,  342 
Murry,  John  Middleton,  391;  The 
Problem  of  Style,  39 1 
music,  318,  327,  363,  379,  385,  397-8; 
17th  C,  233,  240,  241,  248-50;  for 
ballads,  22;  church  music,  8;  Gaelic, 
64;  harp,  OE,  54;  Italian,  and  Scott, 
301;  Latin  musical  settings,  OE,  45; 
medieval,  74,  88;  miracle  plays,  91; 
and  other  arts,  8;  Psalm  settings,  17th 
c,  206;  Shakespeare  arrangements, 
160;  songs,  Scottish,  301;  in  the 
theatre,  233,240,  241,248-9 
music  drama,  233 
music  halls,  363 
music  sheets,  363 
music-hall,  10,  363 
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musicals,  363;  Kenyan,  473 
musicology,  bibliographical  classification, 
19 

Mwangi,  Meja,  473;  Carcase  for  Hounds, 
473;  Going  Down  River  Road,  473; 
Kill  Me  Quick,  473;  Taste  of  Death, 
473 

Mylius,  Hermann,  223 
The  Mylner  of  A  byngton,  99 
mystery  plays,  medieval,  74,  91-3, 159 
mysticism,  212,  397 
myth  (see  also)  legend,  folk  tales;  258, 
336,  399,  441,  483,  541;  and  African 
writing,  471,  477,  478;  Albion,  424; 
Beckett,  398;  and  the  Bible,  16; 
Chaucer,  97,  99,  101, 102,  107; 
Fowles,  401;  and  Freud,  544;  halcyon, 
227;  Hardy,  335;  heroic,  342;  and 
history,  404;  Lawrence,  D.H.,  389, 
390;  literary,  220-1;  Milton,  222;  in 
poetry,  297,  304,  406,  423;  Rape  of 
Lucretia,  14-15;  Ruskin,  347;  and 
science,  440;  and  science  fiction,  370; 
in  Scott,  300;  Shakespeare,  179; 
Soyinka,  468;  Steinbeck,  454;  Welty, 
450;  of  woman,  360;  Woolf,  381 
N-Town  miracle  plays,  92 
Nabokov,  Vladimir,  457;  Ada,  457; 
Invitation  to  a  Beheading,  519;  Pale 
Fire,  439-40 

Naipaul,  V.S.,  8,  479,  480,  482; 
non-fiction,  483;  An  Area  of 
Darkness,  India,  483;  A  Bend  in  the 
River,  373,  483;  In  a  Free  State,  482; 
Miguel  Street,  482;  The  Mimic  Men, 
482;  A  Wounded  Civilisation,  483 
name-play,  122 
name-studies,  40-1 

names:  of  actors,  140;  of  characters,  in 
Austen,  303;  proper  names  in 
autobiography,  307 
Napoleon,  286 
Narcissus  myth,  16 

narrative,  121,  285,  385,  397,  401, 402, 
430,  509,  526;  Chaucer,  97,  106; 
Forster,  379;  Keats,  293;  medieval, 

76;  poetry,  Canadian,  486;  semiotics 
of,  507,  520;  structuralist  study  of, 

499;  theories  of,  510-512 
narratology,  453 

narrator,  374,  376,  378,  391,  400,  434, 
436,489 

Nashe,  Thomas,  38,  129, 130;  Choice  of 
Valentines,  130;  Summer’s  Last  Will 
and  Testament,  130,  176;  Unfortunate 
Traveller,  130 


Nashe,  Thomas  and  Marlowe, 
Christopher,  Dido,  192 
National  Library  of  Scotland, 
manuscripts,  18 

National  Theatre,  146,  148,411 
nationalism,  330;  American,  419,  425, 
431;  Indian,  374;  Irish,  384, 402; 
Welsh,  404 

natural  environment,  Australia  and 
Canada,  485 

natural  philosophy,  17th  C,  246 
naturalism,  315,  341 
nature,  294,  335;  in  art,  347;  imagery, 
206;  poets  of,  Hopkins,  313-14 
Nazi  ideology,  529,  539 
Neckham,  Alexander,  De  laudibus 
divinae  sapientiae,  59 
negation,  35-6;  double  negative,  28 
negativism,  235 
Neild,  James,  142 
Nemerov,  Howard,  377,  446 
neo-classical  tragedy,  and  Shakespeare, 
192 

neo-classicism,  164 

neologisms,  40;  and  Shakespeare,  151-2 
Neoplatonism,  157,  204,  291,  293,  306 
New  Criticism,  453,  496,  497,  498,  501, 
517;  and  deconstruction,  530 
New  England,  417,  422,  429,  452 
New  English  Bible,  17,  112 
New  Guinea,  English  language  in,  26 
New  Orleans,  19th  C,  417 
New  Pelican  Guide  to  English  Literature, 
4-5,  81,  88,  91,  93,  98,  117,  224,  225, 
229, 340 

New  Wave,  411,  413 
New  Zealand,  345 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  The  Triumphant 
Widow,  240 

Newfoundland:  English  language  in,  38; 

place  names,  40;  poetry,  491 
Newman,  John  Henry,  340 
newspapers  (see)  periodicals 
Newton,  Isaac,  247,  258,  265; 

Correspondence,  247 ;  Mathematical 
Papers,  247 

Ngugi  wa  Thiong’o,  471-3;  A  Grain  of 
Wheat,  472;  I  Will  Marry  When  l 
Want,  472;  Malta  Njugira,  473;  Petals 
of  Blood,  472;  This  Time  Tomorrow, 
472;  The  Trial ofDedan  Kimathi, 

463, 472 
Niall,  47 

Nichols,  John,  262 

Nicholson,  Renton,  The  Town,  352 

Nicholson,  Samuel,  287 
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Nicolson,  Nigel,  381 
Nietzsche,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  272,  342, 
410,  455, 500, 529, 530, 532, 538; 
Daybreak,  535;  Ecce  Homo,  529 
Nigerian:  Civil  War,  465,  466;  literature, 
465-9;  politics,  472;  theatre,  463, 

469;  writers,  465-9 
night  imagery,  287 
Nightingale,  Florence,  359 
nihilism,  235 
Nkosi,  Lewis,  476 
Noah,  miracle  plays  of,  74,  91 
Noble,  Adrian,  146 
Noble,  David,  426 
noblemen,  and  books,  120 
Nodot,  Francois,  239 
nominalism,  99 
nonconformity,  7 
no  nf ini  to,  534 
Norris,  John,  225,  246 
North,  Dudley,  Lord  209,  237 
Northcote,  James,  306 
Northumbrian  dialect,  OE,  39,  52 
Nortje,  Arthur,  475 
Norton,  Charles  Eliot,  349 
Norton,  Thomas  and  Sackville,  Thomas, 
Gorboduc,  199 
nouveau  roman,  379 
nouvelle,  241 

novel  (see  also)  fiction;  18th  C,  268-75; 
19th  C,  299;  20th  C,  365-402; 
alternative  endings  for,  272; 

American,  438-59;  Canadian,  486-90; 
Caribbean,  481-3;  charlatanry  in  18th 
C,  273;  criticism  of,  19;  Gothic, 

274-5 ;  of  letters,  27 1 ;  as  literary  form, 
and  women  writers,  11;  and  OE  prose, 
72;  and  Shakespeare,  160;  South 
African,  476-7;  theories  of  the,  499, 
518;  and  truth,  501;  Victorian, 
320-37;  writers  1900-1945,  371-94; 
writers  1945  on,  394-402 
novelle,  99 

Nowell,  Elizabeth,  454 

Nowell,  Laurence,  51-2 

numerology,  37, 124, 125,  219-20,  421-2 

Nunn,  Trevor,  144,  145,  147,  170 

Nwapa,  Flora,  470 

Oates,  Joyce  Carol,  450 

obeah,  483 

O’Brien,  Edna,  370 

O’Casey,  Sean,  410,  411,  412 

Occasion,  165 

O’Connor,  Flannery,  Wise  Blood,  449, 
452 

Odell,  George  C.D.,  142 


offensive  literature,  371,  473 
Ogilby,  John,  237 

O’Hara,  Frank,  447;  ‘Biotherm’,  447 
Ohio,  place  names,  40 
Okara,  Gabriel,  462;  The  Voice,  466 
Okes,  Nicholas,  137-8 
Okigbo,  Christopher,  462;  ‘Path  of 
Thunder’,  466 
Okot  p’Bitek,  462,  464 
Okpewho,  Isidore,  468 
Old  English,  25,  39,  40,  42,  44-73,  77; 
dialectology,  29;  dictionary,  38; 
language,  26;  later  scholars  composing 
in,  52;  literature,  44-73;  morphology, 
33;  and  the  novel,  72;  phonological 
studies,  32;  syntax,  34-5 
Old-Spelling,  Dryden,  231 
Oldham,  John,  227,  237;  Garnet’s  Ghost, 
227 

Oliphant,  Laurence,  358-9;  Piccadilly, 

358 

Oliphant,  Margaret,  345 
Olivier,  Laurence,  142, 143,  144, 170 
Olson,  Charles,  404,  441,  447 
Omotoso,  Kole,  469 
one,  36 

O’Neill,  Eugene,  414,  460;  The  Great 
God  Brown,  414,460;  The  Iceman 
Cometh,  414,  460;  A  Long  Day’s 
Journey  into  Night,  460;  A  Moon  for 
the  Misbegotten,  460;  A  Touch  of  the 
Poet,  460 
Onions,  C.T.,  77 
onomastics,  40-1,  122 
ontology,  398 

Open  Air  Theatre,  Regent’s  Park,  146 
opera,  240,  249;  and  operetta,  Victorian, 
363;  semi-operas,  233,  249 
opium,  307,  319,  339 
Oppen,  George,  439 
optative,  OE,  52 
oral:  -formulaic  technique,  59; 

performance,  of  Chaucer’s  poetry,  95; 
poetry,  22,  447;  tradition,  471, 473, 
474,480,482 
oration,  and  More,  1 13 
Oriental  theatre,  41 1 
Orme,  James,  240 
orthography,  33 

Orton,  Joe,  411,  413;  What  the  Butler 
Saw,  413 

Ortony,  Andrew,  518 
Orwell,  George,  367,  371,  393-4;  as 
travel  writer,  8;  Animal  Farm,  394; 
Coming  Up  For  Air,  393;  Nineteen 
Eighty-Four,  394;  The  Road  to  Wigan 
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Pier,  394 

Osborne,  John,  411,  412, 413 
Osofisan,  Femi,  469 
Ossian,  255,  301 

Other  Place  (see)  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company 

The  Ottoneum  (Kassel),  140 
Otway,  Thomas,  225,  226,  229,  230,  236; 
The  Poet’s  Complaint,  237;  Venice 
Preserved,  156-7,  239-40 
Ouologuem,  Yambo,  464 
Overton,  Richard,  200 
Ovid,  102,  192,  233,  266;  Amores,  204; 

Metamorphoses,  71, 103 
Ovid’s  Epistles,  Translated  by  Several 
Hands,  234 

Owen,  Wilfred,  408;  ‘Anthem  for 
Doomed  Youth’,  407;  Futility,  43 
Owen,  William,  352 
Oxford,  Christ  Church:  acting  at,  196; 
theatre,  140 

Oxford  English  Dictionary,  102; 

additions,  39-40;  documentation  in, 
38;  supplement,  1,  38 
Oxford  Movement,  356,  358 
Oxley,  William,  404, 407 
Pacific  area,  18th  C  ideas  on,  255 
pagan  belief,  222,  297,  304,  336;  and 
Chaucer,  94,  105-6,  109;  and 
Shakespeare,  181 
pageants,  199;  medieval,  90-93; 

Renaissance,  153 
Paine,  Thomas,  418 
Painter,  William,  164 
painting,  8,  277,  278,  318,  327,  346,  347; 
18th  C,  256;  Dutch  Genre,  425; 
German  Protestant,  121;  influence  of 
literature  on,  217;  and  the  novel,  399; 
and  science,  536;  and  writing,  499 
Pal  grave,  F.T.,  355 
Palm  Beach  Playhouse,  Fla.,  147 
Palm  Sunday  homily  and  Dream  of  the 
Rood,  62 
Palmer,  Frank,  28 
Paltock,  Robert,  Peter  Wilkins,  254 
pamphlets,  223,  253,  287,  295,  350;  17th 
C,  226;  18th  C,  256;  19th  C,  350; 
revolutionary,  200 
Panizzi,  Anthony,  345 
‘A  Panther  Activity’,  544 
pantomime,  293 
paradox,  403,  412,  424 
parallelism,  43 
Paris  Psalter,  39 
Parker,  Matthew,  245 
parliamentary  debate,  rhetoric  of,  306 


Parnell,  Charles  Stewart,  Scriblerian 
epigraphs,  258 

parody,  147,  200,  355,  458,  541;  plays, 
413 

‘parson  poets’,  9 
Parsons,  Terence,  534 
Partridge,  Eric,  180 
Pascal,  Blaise,  169,  252 
Passio  (BHL  5232),  70 
Passio  Marcellini  et  Petri,  70 
Passio  S.  Eugeniae  et  Comitum,  70 
Passion,  11,70,  114,221,319 
past,  the,  460 
pastiche,  147 
Paston,  Margaret,  88 
pastoral,  15,  253,  357,  379,  383,  421, 
481;  18th  C  myth,  277;  Dickens, 
325-6,  341;  Hawthorne,  429;  Milton, 
218;  mock,  422;  politics  of,  7; 
Spenser,  125 
Pastoral  Care,  32 
pastoral  verse,  22,  298 
Pater,  Walter,  309,  338,  340,  342,  348, 
356,  378,  379,  499;  Appreciations, 
346;  ‘The  Poetry  of  William  Morris’, 
346 

Patmore,  Coventry  Kersey  Dighton,  309, 
406 

patronage,  20,  116,  120,  123,  197-8,  244, 
301 

Paulin,  Tom,  21 
Paul’s  Boys’  playhouse,  198 
Pavier,  Thomas,  136 
Paz,  Octavio,  401 
Peabody,  Sophia,  428 
Peacock,  Thomas  Love,  273,  304,  332; 
‘Ahrimanes’,  297,  304;  ‘The  Four 
Ages  of  Poetry’,  304;  Rhododaphne, 
297, 304 

Peake,  Mervyn,  399;  illustrations,  399; 
‘Boy  in  Darkness’,  399;  Gormenghast, 
399;  ‘What  is  drawing?’,  399 
Pearl,  74,81,207,430 
peasants  in  literature,  7 
Peasants’  Revolt,  7 
Pecheux,  Michel,  494 
pedagogy  (see)  teaching 
Peele,  George,  184;  The  Arraignment  of 
Paris,  196;  Battle  of  Alcazar,  183; 

The  Old  Wives  Tales,  193 
Pegge,  Samuel,  98 
Pehtred,  47 
Peirce,  C.S.,  515,517 
Pelican  Guide  (see)  New  Pelican  Guide 
Pembroke,  Countess  of,  120,  123,  202 
penitential  texts,  OE,  54 
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Pennel,  Henry  Cholmondeley,  The  Night 
Mail  North’,  308 
Pennyworth  of  Wit,  101 
Pepys,  Samuel,  235 
perception,  380 
Percy,  Thomas,  266,  267,  287 
Percy,  Walker,  451,  452 
Percy,  William,  Arabia  Sitiens,  198 
performance:  of  Chaucer,  95, 102;  and 
drama,  theory  of,  9-10;  miracle  plays, 
91;  theory  of,  411 
Periers,  Bonaventure  des,  130 
periodicals,  18th  C,  256;  1900-50,  367; 
and  criticism  of  Victorian  fiction, 
354-5;  editing,  500;  literary,  500; 
Victorian,  340,  345,  351-5;  The 
Adventurer,  266;  The  Age,  353;  All 
the  Year  Round,  353;  Architectural 
Magazine,  347;  Art  Journal,  355; 
Athenaeum,  358;  Blackwood's,  352, 
355,  358;  British  Controversialist  and 
Inquirer,  353;  Building  News,  350; 
Chambers,  352;  The  Clarion,  346; 
Commonweal,  346;  The 
Contemporary  Review,  345,  354,  359; 
Cornhill Magazine,  353;  The 
Craftsman,  263;  Criterion,  367;  The 
Critic,  353;  Daily  Telegraph,  414;  The 
Daily  News,  325;  Drum,  476;  The 
Dublin  Review,  353;  Egyptian  Mail, 
380;  The  English  Woman’s  Journal 
and  The  Victoria  Magazine,  354; 
European  Magazine,  262;  Examiner, 
344,  351;  The  Field,  353;  Fortnightly 
Review,  342,  358;  Fraser’s,  341,  344; 
The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  263,  267; 
The  Germ,  317;  Good  Words,  354; 

The  Guardian,  262;  Harper’s,  436; 
History  Today,  247;  Household 
Words,  353;  John  Bull,  352,  353; 
Labour  Press,  352;  Law  Times,  353; 
The  Leader,  353;  London  Journal, 
353;  London  Review,  358; 
Macmillan’s  Magazine,  345;  Miners’ 
and  Workmen’s  Examiner,  352; 
National  Weekly,  337;  New 
Statesman,  350;  The  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  341;  Nineteenth  Century, 
355;  North  British  Review,  352; 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine, 

346;  Partisan  Review,  439;  Pearson’s 
Magazine,  361;  Penny  Magazine,  352; 
Potteries  Examiner,  352;  Punch,  355; 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education, 
352;  The  Quarterly  Review,  341,  346, 
352;  Queen,  353;  Saint  Paul’s 


Magazine,  331;  Salisbury  Journal, 
263;  The  Satirist,  353;  Saturday 
Review,  331;  Scrutiny,  367,  368;  The 
Servant’s  Magazine,  353;  The 
Speaker,  355;  The  Spectator,  262-3, 
276;  Sunday  School  Times,  359; 
Sunderland  Daily  Echo,  352; 
Sunderland  Herald,  352;  Sunderland 
Times,  352;  The  Tatler,  262-3;  The 
Town,  352-3;  The  Theatre,  141;  The 
Times,  290,  350-1,  354,  358;  Times 
Literary  Supplement,  367;  Tribune, 
393;  Verbatim,  26;  Westminster 
Review,  352;  The  Woman’s  Signal, 
354;  Women’s  Magazine,  354; 
Workman’s  Advocate,  352 
Perkins,  Maxwell,  455 
Persius,  258 

perspective  scenery,  140,  199 
Peters,  Lenrie,  462 

Petrarch,  116,  128,  176,  203,  544;  Rime 
124,  115 
Petronius,  239 

Peyrefitte,  Roger,  L  ’Exile  de  Capri,  461 
Phaedrus,  62 
phallocentrism,  543 
phenomenology,  434,  517 
Philips,  Robert,  The  Revengeful  Queen, 
241 

Philo  Judaeus,  204 

philology,  395;  and  linguistics,  27,  29; 
theory  as,  494 

philosophy,  99,  529,  538,  539;  18th  C 
readers  of  works  of,  255;  and 
literature,  13;  and  science,  536; 
semiotics  and,  516 
Phiz  (Hablot  Knight  Browne),  21 
The  Phoenix,  65 
phonemes,  OE,  52 
phonetics,  3 1 

phonology,  30,  31-32;  history  of,  24 

photography  and  fiction,  434 

phrenology,  329 

physiognomical  lore,  100 

Picard,  Raymond,  498 

picaro,  398, 427,  489 

Picasso,  Pablo,  385,  534 

Piccolomini,  Alessandro,  Alessandro,  198 

Pichot,  Amedee,  293 

Pickering  family,  and  Dryden,  230 

picturesque,  theories  of,  43 1 

pidgin,  466 

Piers,  77 

piety,  216-7 

pilgrimage,  320-1 

Pinero,  Arthur,  410 
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Pinter,  Harold,  411,  413-4;  A  Kind  of 
Alaska,  414;  Family  Voices,  414;  The 
Homecoming,  413;  Old  Times,  414; 
The  Collection,  413;  Victoria  Station, 
414 

Piper,  David,  371 

piracy,  image  of,  263 

The  Pit,  (theatre),  145 

place:  local  colour,  428;  names,  40-1; 

sense  of,  431, 444 
plagiarism,  320 
plague,  104 

Plat,  Hugh,  Floures  of  Philosophic,  1 14 

Plath,  Sylvia,  22,  475 

Plato  (see  also)  Neoplatonism;  64,  99, 

115,  211,  285,  346,  400,  403,  430, 
533;  Symposium,  526 
Plautus,  413 
Player  King,  159 
Playfair,  Nigel,  143-4 
pleasure,  102;  ( delit )  95 
Pliny  the  Elder,  422 
Plomer,  William,  475 
Plotinus,  204,  291,379,430 
The  Plot  Discovered  and  Counterplotted, 
223 

Plummer,  Christopher,  147 
Plutarch,  311;  Moralia,  113 
Podsnappery,  321 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  393,  420,  421,  432-3, 
448,  456,  490;  The  Fall  of  the  House 
of  Usher’,  401, 448;  The  Gold  Bug’, 
432;  ‘Ligeia’,  318;  The  Murders  in 
the  Rue  Morgue’,  432;  The  Narrative 
of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym,  432;  The 
Purloined  Letter’  526;  The  Pit  and 
the  Pendulum’,  301 
Poel,  William,  142,  362 
Poetic  Edda,  58 

poetics,  231,  236,  284,  285,  290,  297, 

398, 410, 497, 505, 506-12;  and 
hermeneutics,  514;  and  semiotics, 
517,518 

The  Poetresse  Sapho’  (anonymous 
poem),  226 

poetry,  8,  9,  11;  16th  C,  115-16,  126-9; 
17th  C,  201-11,  226-7,  234-7;  18th  C, 
257-62;  19th  C,  277-99,  308-20;  20th 
C,  402-10;  African,  462;  American, 
19th  C,  421-5,  20th  C,  440-7,  452; 
anthologies,  21-2;  avian,  277-8; 
biographies  of  Renaissance  poets, 

117;  Canadian,  486,  490-1; 

Caribbean,  483-4;  Cavalier,  225; 
classical,  18th  C  readers  of,  255; 
contemporary,  21;  and  history,  441; 


information  sources,  403;  Irish,  21; 
love  poetry,  and  Shakespeare,  176; 
and  mathematics,  284;  medieval,  97, 
98,  108;  meditative,  209-10,  403,  422, 
486;  Middle  English,  74,  76,  78-80; 
neo-Latin,  115;  in  novels,  490;  open 
forms,  441;  oral,  22;  oral  praise,  474; 
pastoral  verse,  22;  poems  about,  443; 
and  politics,  232;  prison,  464; 
reference  guide,  227 ;  Restoration, 

225;  rhyme,  43;  rhythms,  42,  53; 
South  African,  475;  theory  of,  398, 
410;  translated  from  Latin  and  Greek, 
22;  versification,  25,  115,  124; 
Victorian,  308-20;  women’s,  22;  for 
young  people,  21-2 
point  of  view,  385,  536 
Polanski,  Roman,  Tessofthe 
D’Urbervilles,  336 
polemic,  17th  C,  245 
political  theory,  539 
politics,  420,  423;  14th  C,  101;  18th  C, 
256,  267;  American  418-9;  and  the 
Bible  in  1 6th  C,  112;  and  Bond,  412; 
Byron,  292;  and  Carew,  210; 
Caribbean,  482;  and  Chaucer,  110; 
Coleridge,  291;  and  Conrad,  372, 

374;  De  Quincey,  306;  Elizabethan 
Catholics,  120;  and  Greene,  396; 
Kenyan,  472;  and  Lessing,  400;  and 
(Lewis)  Jones,  392;  and  Lowry,  487; 
Nigerian,  469, 472;  and  the  novel, 

366;  and  Orwell,  373;  and  poetry, 

371,  403,  405, 408;  Scotland,  248; 
Shelley,  295,  296;  socio-political 
factors,  200;  South  Africa,  474,  477; 
teaching,  and  literature,  542;  and  war 
literature,  439;  Wordsworth,  286; 
Zimbabwe,  478 
Poliziano,  Angelo,  116 
Polo,  Gil,  Diana  Enamorada,  122 
polysemy,  theory  of,  498 
Pomis,  David  de,  Zemah  David,  330 
Pontalis,  J.-B,  322 
Poore,  play  of,  196 

Pope,  Alexander,  9,  231,  239,  252,  258, 
259-60,  264;  The  Dunciad,  248,  259; 
Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  259;  Essay  on 
Criticism,  225;  Essay  on  Man,  257, 
259;  Imitations,  259;  Imitations  of 
Horace,  236;  Lines  to  King  George  II, 
259;  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  259,  493 
Pope,  John  C.,  60 
Popper,  Sir  Karl  Raimund,  521 
popular:  culture,  7,  8,  252;  literature,  3; 
theatre,  and  ‘legitimate’  theatre,  10 
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pornography,  371,  473 
Porter,  Katherine  Anne,  450;  ‘He’,  450 
portraits:  of  Chaucer,  100;  of  poets,  277 
positivism,  341 

post-modernism,  402,  414,  541 
post-structuralism,  322,  382,  498,  500, 
519,534 

Pound,  Ezra,  405,  408-9,  410, 443,  501; 
and  OE,  63-4;  letters,  443,  444;  The 
Cantos,  403,  443-4;  ‘Canto  74’,  443-4 
Poussin,  Nicolas,  8 
Powell,  Anthony,  369,  371 
power:  and  language,  381;  of  printed 
word,  20;  and  sexuality,  381 
Powys,  John  Cowper,  371,  395 
pragmatism,  28,  505,  534 
Prague  School,  28,  43,  497,  516,  520 
Pratt,  E.J.,  491 
prayer,  OE,  54 

Pre-Raphaelites,  316,  339,  346,  347, 
355-6,357,376 
press,  history,  20 
Price,  Francis,  466 
The  Pride  of  Life,  93 

Priestley,  J.B.,  394;  as  travel  writer,  8;  An 
Inspector  Calls,  43 
Pringle,  Thomas,  355 
Prins,  A. A.,  77 
print-shop  editors,  20 
printers  and  printing,  260;  16th  C,  117; 
17th  C,  138,  226;  18th  C,  256; 
Elizabethan,  128;  history,  20; 
non-letterpress  material,  19;  and 
patronage,  20;  printing  houses,  17th 
C,  240-1 
‘printing’,  20 

Prior,  Matthew,  263;  Carmen  Secular e, 
258 

Priscian,  76 

professions,  in  18th  C,  254 
progressive  case,  36 
Progressive  movement,  13 
Prohemy  of  a  Marriage  betwix  an  olde 
Man  and  a  Yonge  Wife,  99 
prohibited  literature,  371,  473 
projective  verse,  447 
proletarian  writers,  366,  367,  437 
Prometheus  myth,  221,  470 
prompt-books,  142,  276;  Restoration, 

228 

pronouns,  37 
Pronuntiatio,  95 
propaganda,  377 , 392 
prophecy,  and  poetry,  280 
prophetic  form,  and  Blake,  279 
proposal  scenes,  in  Austen,  304 


Propp,  Vladimir,  83 
prose,  16th  C,  112-5,  129-31;  17th  C, 
211-3,241-7;  19th  C,  305;  American, 
pre-1900, 425-37,  20th  C,  438-59; 
OE,  67;  Victorian,  337-60;  writers, 
and  Shakespeare,  160 
prosody,  Donne’s,  205 
prostitutes,  in  literature,  12 
Protestant  literary  tradition,  116;  and 
More,  114 

Protestantism,  280,  290,  419;  and  Milton, 
215 

Proust,  Marcel,  349,  509,  525,  532 
proverbs,  dictionary  of,  3 
Provincetown,  USA,  drama  in,  460 
provincialism,  341 
pseudo-Odo,  De  Musica,  45 
pseudobiographies,  268 
psyche,  400 

psychoanalysis,  372,  376,  385,  397,  415, 
497,  501,  506,  521-7,  539;  and 
feminism,  542-3;  and  literature,  19, 
525-6,  535-6 

psychology:  and  drama,  191;  and 
literature,  19 
psychotherapy,  345 

publishers  and  publishing,  20,  241,  244, 
541;  17th  C  binders  as  publishers, 

226;  18th  C,  255,  256;  and 
Hemingway,  455;  history,  20;  Kenyan, 
473;  magazine  editors,  417; 

Nigerian  novels,  465;  trade, 

17th  C,  226;  Victorian,  351-5;  and 
Vietnam  war  literature,  440; 
women  newspaper  publisher,  USA, 
417 

Puente,  Luis  da,  212 
Pugin,  Augustus,  356 
Pulci,  Luigi,  221 

punctuation,  238;  Chaucer’s,  100; 

Shakespeare’s,  152 
puns,  473 

pupils,  and  masters,  522-3 
Purcell,  Henry,  249;  King  Arthur,  233; 
The  Prophetess  (Diocletian),  233;  The 
Tempest,  233;  Who  Can  From  Joy 
Refrain?,  249 
Puritanism,  119,  246 
Pushkin,  Alexander,  The  Tales  of  Belkin, 
301 

Puttenham,  George,  158,  188 
Pym,  Barbara,  370 
quackery,  273 
quantifiers,  36 
Quarles,  Francis,  320 
quest,  398,  401 
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Quiller-Couch,  Arthur  T.,  355,  404 
Quintilian,  508 

quotations,  contemporary,  dictionary,  3 
R.G.,  Famous  History  of  Albion ’s  Queen, 
130 

Rabelais,  Frangois,  157,  264,  306; 

Gargantua  et  Pantagruel,  192 
racial  difference,  and  sexual  difference, 
545 

Racine,  Jean  Baptiste,  374 
racism,  373,  400 

Radcliffe,  Anne,  274-5;  The  Italian,  275; 

The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  275,  300 
Raddall,  Thomas,  485 
radicalism,  295,  418;  radical  prose  wit, 
200;  radicals,  17th  C,  264 
rainbow  image,  357 
Raine,  Craig,  21 
Rainolde,  Richard,  158 
rake  heroes,  238 
raked  stage,  140 
Ralegh,  Sir  Walter,  126-7,  201 
Rape  of  Lucretia,  14-15 
Raphael,  Max,  Prehistoric  Cave 
Paintings,  447 
Rapin,  Rene,  225 
Rattigan,  Terence,  411 
readers,  255,  270,  279,  326,  352-3,  439, 
445,  447;  reader-participation,  124; 
reader- response,  506,  512-15,  519 
realism,  355,  367,  369,  402,  428,  429, 
477;  in  art,  347;  Clare,  298;  Fowles, 
401;  Hemingway,  455;  and 
modernism,  499 
rebirth,  391 

reception  theory,  515,  516,  520 
recusants,  120 
Reed,  Ishmael,  451 

Reformation:  literature,  116;  and  Milton, 
216 

regionality,  369 
rehearsal  play,  10 
Reich,  Wilhelm,  278 
Reid,  Christopher,  21 
Reid,  John,  87 
Reid,  Thomas,  255 

religion,  337,  366,  370,  417-8,  419,  423, 
424,  426,  536;  and  Blake,  280;  and 
Chaucer,  99-100;  Christian,  443; 
Elizabethan,  1 19;  and  Melville,  432; 
and  poetry,  18th  C,  257;  religious 
imagery,  15;  religious  writing,  120-1; 
and  school  fiction,  12;  in  Scotland, 

18th  C,  255;  USA,  418-9 
Renaissance,  103;  motifs,  280;  poets  and 
dramatists,  117 


repetition,  532 
republicanism,  15 

resistance,  and  Caribbean  literature,  479 
Restoration:  literature,  224-50;  studies, 
251 

The  Revenger’s  Tragedy,  185,  186, 
189-90,  195 
reviewing  of  books,  500 
revolution,  268;  and  Romanticism,  278 
revolutionary  writers,  USA,  418 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  279 
rhetoric,  95,  113,  118,  158,  159,  171, 

202,  204,  293,  306,  471,  499,  508, 
509,  528-35;  terms,  Renaissance, 
117-18 

Rhodhri  Mawr,  46 
rhyme,  43 

Rhys,  Jean,  395, 481,  483 
rhythm,  in  English  poetry,  42 
Ricardou,  Jean,  533 
Rich,  Adrienne,  22,  441 
Richard  II,  King,  110 
Richard  III,  King,  139 
Richards,  I.A.,  14,  492,  502,  506 
Richardson,  Dorothy,  377-8;  Pilgrimage, 
377-8 

Richardson,  Ralph,  143 
Richardson,  Samuel,  251,  269,  271; 
Clarissa,  15,  271-2,  321-2,  419; 
Grandison,  271;  Pamela,  12,  271,  272 
Richardson,  Tony,  269 
Riche,  Bamabe,  130 
Ricoeur,  Paul,  347,  499 
Riddle  1,  65 
Riddle  18(20),  61 
riddles,  65,67,258 
Ridley,  M.R.,  173 
Rigaud,  Hyacinthe,  257 
Riley,  John,  404 
Rilke,  Rainer  Maria,  409 
Rimbaud,  Arthur,  Les  Illuminations,  507 
Ring,  Max,  John  Milton  und  seine  Zeit, 
217 

riot,  357-8 

ritual,  381,  400,  541;  semiotics  and,  516 
Rivers,  Pearl,  417 
Robb,  T.D.,87 
Robbe-Grillet,  Alain,  379 
Robert  of  Basevom,  Forma  Praedicandi, 
76 

Roberts,  Charles  G.D.,  490-1 
Roberts,  Jane,  66 

Robertson,  Tom:  Caste,  360,  362;  Ours, 
360;  School,  360;  Society,  360 
Robin  Hood  plays,  103,  184 
Robinson,  Crabb,  282 
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Robinson,  George,  20 
Roche,  Regina  Maria,  Clermont,  300 
Rochester,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of,  224, 
225,  226,  227,  234-7,  240,  244,  259; 
‘A  Letter  from  Artemesia  to  Chloe’, 
236;  ‘A  Satyr  against  Reason  and 
Mankind’,  236;  biography,  236;  lyrics, 
225,  236;  ‘Imperfect  Enjoyment’,  236; 
Poems  (1680),  235;  ‘Song  of  a  Young 
Lady  to  her  Ancient  Lover’,  236;  ‘To 
a  Lady,  in  a  Letter’,  235;  ‘To  the  Post 
Boy’,  235;  Tunbridge  Wells,  237; 
‘Upon  Nothing’,  235 
Rock,  Daniel,  The  Church  of  our  Fathers, 
356 

Roethke,  Theodore,  280, 441;  Praise  to 
the  End,  447 
Rogers,  W.R.,  403 
Roget,  Peter  Mark,  1-2 
Roman:  law,  50;  mythology,  19;  theatre, 
10 

roman  de  la  terre,  487 
romance,  78-9,  97,  315,  395,  401,  428, 
429;  Elizabethan,  129;  historical,  134, 
167;  tragic,  106 
romance-quest,  490 
Romantic  organicist  theory,  495 
‘Romantic  Revolt’,  261 
Romanticism,  277-8,  279,  289,  290,  300, 
379,  444,  499;  and  English  gothic, 
299-300;  French,  and  James,  435-6; 
German,  299;  and  rhetoric,  508; 
Romantic  decadence,  482-3; 

Romantic  imagination,  483;  Romantic 
literature,  277-307;  and  the  symbol, 
508 

Rome,  plays  about,  229 
Romney,  George,  277 
Ronsard,  Pierre  de,  116 
Rorty,  Richard,  496 
Rosenbaum,  S.P.,  379 
Rosicrucianism,  119,  208 
Ross,  Alan  S.C.,  77 

Ross,  Sinclair,  As  for  Me  and  My  House, 
486 

Rossetti,  Christina,  313,  318;  Goblin 
Market  and  Other  Poems,  318;  The 
Prince’s  Progress  and  Other  Poems, 
318 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  309,  316-18, 

357;  as  artist,  316-18;  libretto,  318; 
poems,  317;  Ballads  and  Sonnets, 

318;  ‘The  Blessed  Damozel’,  317; 

‘The  Doom  of  the  Sirens’,  318;  ‘Ecce 
Ancilla  Domini’,  316;  ‘Found’,  317, 
357;  ‘The  Girlhood  of  Mary  Virgin’, 


316; ‘Hand  and  Soul’,  316;  The  House 
of  Life,  316,  317;  ‘Jenny’,  317;  ‘Ligeia 
Siren’,  318;  ‘On  Mary’s  Portrait 
Which  I  Painted  Six  Years  Ago’,  316; 
Poems(1881),  318;  ‘Sacred  to  the 
Memory  of  Algernon  R.G.  Stanhope’, 
318;  ‘Trial  Books’,  317;  ‘Venus 
Astarte’,  317;  ‘The  Woodspurge’, 

317 

Rossetti,  Maria,  317 

Rossetti,  William,  318 

Rotimi,  Ola,  463,  466;  Kurunmi,  466; 

Our  Husband  Has  Gone  Mad  Again, 
466;  Ovonramwen  Nogbaisi,  466 
Round  House  theatre,  145 
Rousseau,  Jean-Jacques,  255,  330,  374, 
528,530,537 

Roussel,  Pierre,  Systeme physique  et 
moral  de  la  femme,  539 
Rowe,  Nicholas:  The  Fair  Penitent,  230, 
276;  Jane  Shore,  276 
Rowse,  A.L.,  139,  177 
royal:  characters,  361;  influence,  123 
Royal  Court  Theatre,  4 1 1 
Royal  Literary  Fund,  331 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company,  134, 

141-2,  143-4,  145,  146,  148,  170, 

181,  197,411 
Royal  Society,  238 
Rudman,  Michael,  148 
Rufinus,  49 
Rune  Poem  61 
runes,  67 

Rushworth  Two,  52 

Ruskin,  Effie,  347 

Ruskin,  John,  318,  340,  341 , 343, 

346-50,  351,  356,  357,  378,  499; 
critical  method,  350;  letters,  343,  347, 
350;  Fors  Clavigera,  347,  348;  The 
King  of  the  Golden  River,  347; 

Modern  Painters,  347,  350;  ‘Mountain 
Gloom’,  348;  ‘Ofking’s  Treasuries’, 
350;  ‘The  Poetry  of  Architecture’, 

347;  Praeterita,  349;  The  Queen  of  the 
Air,  347;  The  Stones  of  Venice,  348; 
The  Storm-Cloud  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  347 

Russell,  Bertrand,  468,  534 
Russell,  John,  263 
Russell,  Peter,  404 
Russell,  William  Howard,  350-1 
Russia,  and  Conrad,  374 
Russian:  Shakespeare,  163;  theatre,  163 
Russian  Formalism  (see  also)  formalism; 
113,497,499,509,514,516,518, 

520 
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Ruthven  Campbell  Todd  collection,  281 
Ruthwell  Cross  Crucifixion  poem,  63 
Rysbrack,  Michael,  246 
Sackville,  Sir  Thomas,  120 
Sackville-West,  Vita,  38 1 
Sacrament,  221 
Sade,  Marquis  de,  543-4 
saga- poems,  315 
Said,  Edward,  530 
St  German,  Christopher,  1 13 
St  Margaret’s  Church,  Westminster,  216 
Saint-Evremond,  Charles  de,  241 
Saints  (see  also)  Augustine  of  Hippo; 
47-9,  69,  215;  Ambrose,  201;  Basil, 
201;  Basilla,  70;  Eugenia,  70;  Hild, 
Abbess  of  Streonaeshalch,  48;  Hilda 
of  Whitby,  69;  Hyacynchus,  70; 
Indract  or  Indrechtach,  49;  Jerome, 
65,  82;  Katherine  of  Alexandria,  89; 
Protus,  70;  royal,  49;  Thomas  a 
Becket,  49 
sale  catalogues,  256 
Salu,  M.B.,  90 
Salvation  Army,  358 
Samkange,  Stanlake,  477 
Samuels,  Michael  L.,  29 
Sancroft,  Archbishop,  237 
Sancti  Benedicti  abbatis,  68-9 
Sand,  George,  312,  321 
Sannazaro,  Jacopo,  122 
Santayana,  George,  378,  443,  444,  451; 

Scepticism  and  Animal  Faith,  445 
Sapir,  Edward,  447 

Sartre,  Jean-Paul,  504,  528;  Being  and 
Nothingness,  521;  Nausea,  482 
Sassoon,  Siegfried:  diaries,  407; 

Counter-Attack  and  Other  Poems, 
407 

Satan,  221 

satire,  240,  252,  355;  18th  C,  237,  252, 
258,  259;  of  biography,  440;  Butler, 
234;  Byron,  292;  Canadian,  487; 
curial,  110;  Dryden,  230,  232; 
Marvell,  234;  Melville,  432;  Naipaul, 
492;  political,  425;  Regency,  299; 
Rochester,  235,  256;  Scottish,  261; 
Swift,  264 
Sauer,  Carl,  447 

Saussure,  Ferdinand  de,  29,  497,  499, 
500,  508,  510,  516,  530;  Cours,  508 
Savage,  Henry,  388 
Sawles  Warde,  89 
Saxon  kingdoms,  46-7 
Scandinavian  names,  40,  41 
scapegoats,  172 
Scarronides,  237 


scatology,  102 

scenery,  228;  perspective,  140,  199 
scepticism,  157 
Scheler,  Max,  272 

Schelling,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph  von, 
291,430 

Schiller,  Johann,  15,  344 
Schlegel,  August  Wilhelm  von,  293 
Schleicher,  A.,  29 
school:  fiction,  12,  380 
Schreber,  Daniel  Paul,  527 
Schreiner,  Olive:  Dreams,  474;  From 
Man  to  Man,  474 
Schwarzbach,  F.S.,  341 
science,  207,  211,  238,  538,  539;  17th  C, 
246-7;  18th  C,  254;  19th  C,  338,  339, 
350;  and  the  arts,  536;  books  on,  18th 
C,  256;  instruction  in,  OE,  49; 
medieval,  97,  103;  OE,  50;  scientific 
education,  328;  theories  of  motion, 
203;  and  Wordsworth,  287 
science  fiction,  370,  473,  538 
Scotland:  English  language  in,  26;  Free 
Church  of,  352;  and  Lamb,  305;  and 
Shakespeare,  171 

Scots  (see  also)  Scottish;  language,  35; 

poetry,  middle  ages,  85-7,  18th  C,  261 
Scott,  D.C.,  491;  ‘The  Forsaken’,  491; 

Indian  poems,  491 
Scott,  Gilbert,  348 
Scott,  Paul,  368 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  7,  12,  230,  233,  287, 
299,  300-1,  344,  407 ;  Anne  of 
Geierstein,  301;  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  300,  301;  Count 
Robert  of  Paris,  300;  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian,  301;  Old  Mortality,  301; 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,  300;  The  Pirate, 
300;  Redgauntlet,  300;  Rob  Roy,  360; 
St Ronan’s  Well,  300;  Waverley 
novels,  300,  301 

Scottish  (see  also)  Scots;  authors,  273; 
ballads,  22;  borders,  English  place 
names  in,  40;  Enlightenment,  255, 
261;  Kirk,  and  Burns,  261;  literature, 
19,  255,  407;  nationalism,  301; 
poetry,  406;  politics,  248;  view  of 
history,  268 
screenwriting,  455 
scribes,  and  Chaucer,  108 
Scriblerians,  246,  252,  258 
Scrope,  Archbishop,  49 
sculpture,  355 
The  Seafarer,  63-4 
Searle,  John  R.,  534 
Second  World  War,  439 
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Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  237 
seem,  36 
Seinte  Iuliene,  89 
Seinte  Katerine,  89 
Seinte  Margarete,  89 
I  self-sacrifice,  467, 468 
:  self-sufficiency,  Wordsworth’s,  283 
Selimus,  183 
Selk,  87 

Selvon,  Samuel,  480,  481,  483;  A 
Brighter  Sun,  483;  The  Lonely 
Londoners,  483 
semantics,  37-40 

Sembene,  Ousmane,  464,  468;  God’s  Bits 
of  Wood,  37 3, 466 
semiology,  385,  528 

semiotics,  8,  10,  124,  411, 497,  498,  499, 
506,  507,  515-21;  of  narrative,  507 
Seneca,  121,  159,  235;  DeProvidentia, 
129;  Thyestes,  195 
sensation  novel,  322 
sensibility,  254,  258 
sentence  structure,  34 
Serlio,  Sebastiano,  140 
serpent  image,  348 
Serres,  Michel,  536 
Serumaga,  Robert,  473-4 
Servius,  259 

The  Sessions  of  the  Poets’  (Settle?),  226 
Seton-Gordon,  Elizabeth,  327 
Settle,  Elkanah,  226;  Fairy  Queen,  229 
sex  (see  also)  gender,  feminism;  in  18th  C 
novels,  254;  crimes,  18th  C,  254;  and 
James,  435;  and  Poe,  432;  and 
revolution,  278;  Victorian,  321 
sexism,  278,  476;  Nigerian,  469 
sexual:  ambiguity,  129,  in  names,  41; 
deviance,  326;  difference,  542;  in 
literature,  544;  frankness,  370,  371; 
identity,  543;  impotence,  293; 
morality,  and  Chaucer,  97 ; 
oppression,  400;  poetry,  17th  C,  236; 
politics,  173,  236,  238,  401;  roles, 

449;  slang,  31 ;  theory,  389,  391 
sexuality,  448, 497;  18th  C,  254;  19th  C, 
278,  287,  321,  343;  Chaucer,  102, 
103;  Donne,  204;  feminine,  542-3; 
Forster,  378;  Joyce,  385;  Middle 
English,  89;  and  power,  381;  in 
Shakespeare,  149-51, 180;  Suckling, 
211 

Seyler,  Athene,  143 

Shadbolt,  Maurice,  A  Touch  of  Clay,  488 
Shadwell,  Thomas,  225,  228,  229,  236, 
238;  Epsom  Wells,  237;  Timon  of 
Athens,  or  the  Man-Hater,  157;  The 


Virtuoso,  238 

Shaffer,  Peter,  414,  460;  Amadeus,  414, 
460;  Equus,  414,  460 
Shaftesbury,  Lord,  263 
Shairp,  John,  288 
Shakespear,  Charlotte,  320 
Shakespeare,  William,  9,  19,  38,  42-3,  72, 
98,  121,  125,  128,  183,  199,  202,  217, 
294,  384,  391,  430,  471;  adaptations 
of,  233,  276;  and  clowns,  10;  and  his 
contemporaries,  192;  ballet,  147; 
biography,  139;  comedies,  161-3; 
critical  studies,  149-63;  current 
productions  of,  144-8;  editions, 

132-6,  (old  spelling),  137;  Fielding, 
influence  on,  270;  films,  142;  French 
opinion  of,  299;  histories,  159,  163; 
illustrators  of,  21;  language,  151-2, 
179-80;  modem  performance,  412; 
parodies,  147;  pastiches,  147;  sonnets, 
127,  176-7,  416;  sources,  159,  160, 
164,  170,  173, 178,  181;  stage  history, 

134,  140-4,  169,  170, 178, 181; 
stories  inspired  by,  160;  television 
productions,  144-5,  155,  169;  textual 
matters,  136-9,  163,  169;  theatres, 

132- 40,  154,  157;  tragedies,  163; 

All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,  145,  147, 

163- 4,  172;  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
133,  150,  158, 163,  164, 192,  391;  As 
You  Like  It,  132,  143,  147, 155,  161, 

164- 5;  Booke  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
176;  Comedy  of  Errors,  136,  146, 

147,  162;  Coriolanus,  147,  150,  158, 
159,  165;  Cymbeline,  146,  155,  160, 

165- 6,  186;  Hamlet,  43,  132,  133, 

135,  137,  142,  143,  145,  146,  147, 
150,  153,  154,  157,  158,  160,  161, 

166- 7,  525-6;  Henry  IV,  143,  145, 

156,  167,  176;  Henry IV,  Parti,  132, 
136;  Henry  IV,  Part  2,  161;  Henry  V, 

133- 4,  142,  147,  150,  156,  163,  167, 
176;  Henry  VI,  147,  150,  151,  153, 

157,  167;  Henry  VI,  Part 2,  159; 
Henry  VIII,  155,  163,  167-8;  Julius 
Caesar,  132,  141,  142,  157,  158,  159, 
168;  King  John,  159,  163,  276;  King 
Lear,  133,  136,  137-8,  141,  145,  146, 
153, 156,  158,  159,  161,  163,  168-70, 
175,  276,  286,  412;  Love’s  Labour's 
Lost,  133,  137,  158,  162,  170, 174, 
177;  Macbeth,  132,  142, 144,  145, 
147, 150,  156,  158,  159,  160,  170-1, 
181,  355;  Measure  for  Measure,  136, 
146, 147, 148,  158,  163, 171-2; 
Merchant  of  Venice,  98,  142, 146, 
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148,  149,  156,  160,  161,  162,  172, 
173,  174,  179;  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  172-3;  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  132,  133,  146,  147,  148,  155, 
160,  161,  162,  173;  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  133,  145,  146,  147,  148, 

154,  173;  Othello,  132,  137,  147,  154, 
158,  159,  160,  173-4,  194;  Pericles, 

149,  153,  174;  Phoenix  and  Turtle, 
175;  Rape  of  Lucrece,  15,  175; 
Richard  11,98,  132,  141,  145,  146, 
156,  158,  175,  176,  190;  RichardHI, 
136,  137,  139,  142,  156,  157, 159, 

160,  163,  175-6;  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
132,  133,  136,  143,  163,  176;  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  132,  133,  145,  147,  151, 
153,  177-8,  362;  Tempest,  132,  145, 

149,  150,  160,  178,  300;  Timonof 
Athens,  132,  151,  157,  159,  160,  178; 
Titus  Andronicus,  145,  146,  148,  159, 
175,  178-9,  184,  187;  Troilus and 
Cressida,  132,  134,  137,  146,  148, 

158,  179;  Twelfth  Night,  145,  160, 

161,  162,  172,  179-80;  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  145,  146,  148, 

150,  162,  180;  Venus  and  Adonis, 
180-1;  Winter's  Tale,  84,  132,  147, 
148,  149,  160,  162,  181 

Shared  Experience,  146 
Sharpe,  Tom,  371 

Shaw,  George  Bernard,  144,  361,  401, 
410,  411, 414-6;  and  Dickens,  415; 
letters,  416;  manuscripts,  415; 
Androcles  and  the  Lion,  416;  The 
Apple  Cart,  416;  Arms  and  the  Man, 
415;  Back  to  Methuselah,  414; 
Buoyant  Billions:  A  Comedy  of  No 
Manners,  414;  Caesar  and  Cleopatra, 
415;  Candida,  414,415;  Captain 
Brassbound’s  Conversion,  415;  The 
Devil’s  Disciple,  415;  The  Doctor’s 
Dilemma,  415;  Heartbreak  House, 
415;  How  He  Lied  to  Her  Husband, 
415;  Major  Barbara,  414,  415;  Man 
and  Superman,  415;  The  Man  of 
Destiny,  415;  Mrs  Warren’s 
Profession,  361,  415;  The 
Philanderer,  415;  Pygmalion,  361; 
Saint  Joan,  361;  Widowers'  Houses, 
414,415;  You  Never  Can  Tell,  415 
Sheffield,  John,  245 
shell  image,  287 

Shelley,  Mary,  297 ,  304;  Falkner,  274; 

Frankenstein,  304,  544 
Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  277 ,  292,  294-7, 
412;  critical  reputation,  294;  lyrics, 


295;  notebooks,  297;  Adonais,  295, 
296;  Alastor,  296;  A  Defence  of 
Poetry,  297;  ‘A  Dirge’,  297; 
Epipsychidion,  295,  296;  Hellas,  296; 
Julian  and  Maddalo,  295;  Laon  and 
Cyntha,  295;  ‘Letter  to  Maria 
Gisborne’,  295;  ‘Ode  to  the  West 
Wind’,  296;  Prometheus  Unbound, 
295,  296,  297;  St.lrvine,  294;  ‘The 
Sensitive  Plant’,  335;  The  Cenci,  295; 
The  Witch  of  Atlas,  295;  The  Triumph 
of  Life,  295,  296,  297 
Shenstone,  William,  263 
Shepard,  Sam,  True  West,  461 
Shepherd,  Luke,  116 
Sherborne  Pontifical,  5 1 
Sherry,  Richard,  Treatise  of  Schemes  and 
Tropes,  115 
Shils,  E.,  338 

ship:  scenes  in  Jacobean  plays,  153; 

shipwreck,  340 
Shippey,  Thomas  A.,  59 
Shipton,  William,  Dia,  209 
Shirley,  James,  10,  196,  228;  The 
Triumph  of  Peace,  197 
Shirley,  John,  20 
Shklovsky,  Victor,  497 
Shore,  Catherine,  249 
short  stories,  334-5 
Siddal,  Lizzie,  318 
Siddons,  Sarah,  141,  182,  299 
Sidney,  Algernon,  Discourses,  245 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  41,  115,  117,  121-3, 
129,  157,  160,  177,  202;  sonnets, 
122-3;  Apology,  122;  Arcadia,  121-3; 
Astrophil  and  Stella,  123;  Philisides 
Poems,  122 
Sieper,  Ernst,  63 
sign  (see)  semiotics 
Sillitoe,  Alan,  367 
Silvayn,  A.,  The  Orator,  172 
Simms,  William  Gilmore,  428 
Simon,  Claude,  535 
Simpson,  Louis,  288 
sin,  206 

singers,  17th  C,  249 

Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight  7 4,  79, 
80-1 

Sir  Orfeo,  83-4 
Sisson,  C.H.,  22 

Skelton,  John,  85, 127;  Speculum 
principis,  75 

slang,  31;  thieves’  cant,  325 
slavery,  427;  American  slaves,  427;  and 
Caribbean  literature,  479;  slave 
narratives,  45 1 
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‘slipping’,  OE,  42 

Smart,  Christopher,  257,  260;  Crambo 
Song  on  Miss  Scott,  260;  Jubilate 
Agno,  257 , 260 
Smart,  William,  348 
Smiles,  Samuel,  Self  Help,  360 
Smith,  Adam,  265 
Smith,  Alexander,  309 
Smith,  Charlotte,  269;  To  the  South 
Downs’,  284 
Smith,  George,  354 
Smith,  Henry,  130 
Smith,  James,  142 

Smith,  Ray,  Lord  Nelson  Tavern,  486 
Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  De  Republica 
Anglorum,  129,  131 
Smith,  Wilbur,  478 
Smithson  Berlioz,  Harriet,  298 
Smollett,  Tobias,  254,  269,  271,  273;  as 
travel  writer,  8;  Ferdinand,  Count 
Fathom,  273;  Humphrey  Clinker, 

273;  Roderick  Random,  273;  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves,  273 
Snorri  Sturluson,  65 
Snow,  C.P.,  397 
soap  opera,  413 

social:  aspects  of  literature,  495-6;  class 
(see)  class,  social;  context  of  medieval 
English  literature,  74;  disorder, 
Victorian,  357-8;  history,  19th  C,  357; 
sciences,  and  theory,  537;  thought, 
Shelley,  295,  296 

socialism,  315,  346,  393,  394;  French, 

312 

socialist  literature,  366,  367,  392 
society,  123,  332,  450;  17th  C,  200; 
Elizabethan,  119;  and  theatre,  411; 
Utopian,  120 

Society  for  Constitutional  Information, 
287 

Society  for  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  352 

Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners, 
263 

socio-economics,  and  18th  C  poetry,  258 

socio-linguistics,  30,  35 

sociology,  539 

Sodom,  226,  236-7 

solecisms,  ME,  76 

Solomon,  Simeon,  316 

Solomon  and  Saturn,  71 

songs,  249;  lyrics,  380;  in  plays,  241; 

Scottish,  301 
sonnets,  125,  127 
Sontag,  Susan,  496,  502 
Sophists,  121 


Sophocles,  463;  Oedipus  Rex,  13 
Sotho  literature,  474 
‘source’,  529 

South  Africa:  English  language  in,  26; 
literature,  474-7 

Southampton,  Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl 
of,  175,  177 

Southern  African  literature,  462,  474-8 
Southern  (USA)  literature,  417,  439,  448, 
451,452 

Southern  (USA)  Renaissance,  451-2 
Southerne,  Thomas,  228,  230 
Southey,  Robert,  345 
Southwell,  Robert,  121,  128 
Soviet  semiotics,  518 
Soyinka,  Wole,  462,  464,  465,  467,  471, 
472;  journalism,  467 ;  poetry,  468; 
prose  style,  468;  A  Dance  of  the 
Forests,  467,  468;  Death  and  the 
King’s  Horseman,  467,  468,  472;  ‘The 
Hunchback  of  Dugbe’,  463;  ldanre, 
468;  The  Interpreters,  464;  Kongi’s 
Harvest,  467;  The  Lion  and  the  Jewel, 
467;  Madmen  and  Specialists,  467, 
468;  The  Man  Died,  467 ;  Ogun 
Abibiman,  468;  The  Road,  467 ,  468; 
Season  of  Anomy,  467;  A  Shuttle  in 
the  Crypt,  467 ,  468;  The  Strong 
Breed,  468 
space,  images  of,  434 
Spain,  and  Othello,  173-4 
Spanish  Civil  War,  439 
Spanish  literature,  122 
Spark,  Muriel,  370,  399 
speculum,  75,  118 
speech-writing,  264 
Speght,  Thomas,  38,  98 
spelling,  33 
Spence,  Thomas,  268 
Spencer,  Elizabeth,  45 1 
Spencer,  Herbert,  350 
Spender,  Stephen,  403,  408 
Spenser,  Edmund,  98,  117,  118,  121, 
123-6,  157;  Complaints,  122;  The 
Faerie  Queene,  108,  123,  125,  222, 
236;  Shepheardes  Calender,  125; 
View...  of  Ireland,  124 
Sperber,  Dan,  499 
Sphere  History  of  Literature  in  the 
English  Language,  5 
spiritualism,  349,  414 
splottig,  39 

spotlights,  Shakespeare,  153 
spring,  alchemy  of,  101 
Squire,  Samuel,  253 
Squire,  William,  344 
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stage:  designers,  and  Scott,  301; 
directions,  Shakespeare’s,  152-3, 
163-4;  history,  134,  140-4,  169, 170, 
178, 181,  241,  from  prompt-books, 
228;  properties,  spade,  in  medieval 
plays,  91;  Shakespeare’s  139-40 
Stalinism,  539 
‘state’,  20 

stationers,  in  15th  C,  20 
Stationers’  Company,  20,  226 
Statius,  Thebiad,  106 
Steele,  Sir  Richard,  263 
Stein,  Arnold,  218,  223 
Stein,  Gertrude,  392,  420,  545;  Four 
Saints  in  Three  Acts,  461;  Melanctha, 
450 

Steinbeck,  John,  439;  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath,  454;  Tortilla  Flat,  454 
Stendhal,  509;  Armance,  293 
Stenton,  Frank,  40 

stereotypes  (see  also)  typology;  229,  238, 
321;  American,  422 
Sterling,  John,  345 

Sterne,  Laurence,  274,  392;  Sentimental 
Journey,  274;  Sermons  of  Mr  Yorick, 
274;  Tristram  Shandy,  254 
Stevens,  Garrett,  444 
Stevens,  M.,  93 

Stevens,  Wallace,  287,  444,  447;  ‘The 
Comedian  as  the  Letter  C’,  444;  ‘The 
Emperor  of  Ice  Cream’,  490;  ‘From 
the  Journal  of  Crispin’,  444; 
Harmonium,  445;  ‘Ideas  of  Order’, 
445;  ‘Le  Monocle  de  Mon  Oncle’, 

445;  ‘Man  Carrying  Thing’,  445;  ‘Page 
from  a  Tale’,  445;  ‘Prologues  to  What 
Is  Possible’,  445;  ‘Sea  Surface  Full  of 
Clouds’,  445;  ‘The  Snow  Man’,  445; 
‘Three  Travelers  Watch  a  Sunrise’, 
444-5 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  14,  308,  407 

Stewart,  Patrick,  148 

Stoicism,  171-2,  283,  310 

Stokes,  Adrian,  388,  499 

Stoll,  E.E.,  158 

Stone,  Lawrence,  261 

stone  image,  287 

Stopes,  Marie,  359 

Stoppard,  Tom,  411,  414,  416;  Every 
Good  Boy  Deserves  Favour,  416; 
Professional  Foul,  416;  The  Real 
Thing,  416;  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern  are  Dead,  192 
Storey,  David,  367 
storm-cloud  image,  347 
story-telling,  art  of,  103 


Stourhead,  257 
stow,  40 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  420 
Strachey,  Lytton,  341,  380,  382;  Eminent 
Victorians,  345 
Straiges,  Tony,  197 
Strang,  Barbara,  36 

Stratford,  Ontario,  Shakespeare  Festival, 
147 

Stratford-upon-Avon  (see)  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company 
Stravinsky,  Igor,  9,  460 
Street,  G.E.,  348 
Street,  Peter,  139 
street  theatre,  South  Africa,  476 
Strindberg,  August,  9 
Strode,  Ralph,  106 

structuralism,  8, 10,  289,  373,  385,  494, 
497,  499,  504,  505-6,  509,  516,  535; 
18th  C  novel,  274;  Chaucer,  101;  and 
deconstruction,  530;  and  Foucault, 
537-8;  and  history,  536;  and 
linguistics,  510;  Shakespeare,  158, 

161, 162;  and  theatre,  411 
Stuart  authors,  196 
style:  in  English  language,  26;  OE,  52 
stylistics,  41-3,  223,  391,  497,  511,  518 
Styron,  William,  457;  The  Confessions  of 
Nat  Turner,  457 ;  Set  this  House  on 
Fire,  457;  Sophie’s  Choice,  457 
subjectivism,  511,  517,  525,  527,  540 
subjectivity,  280;  theory  of,  540 
the  sublime,  505;  theories  of,  431 
subscription  lists,  18th  C,  256 
Suckling,  Sir  John,  210,  228 
Sue,  Eugene,  312 

Suetonius,  210;  De  Vita  Caesarum,  245 

suffrage,  women’s,  352,  354,  377 

suicide,  15 

Suite  de  Merlin,  88 

super-realism,  455 

supernatural,  252,  257,  275,  469 

surnames,  41 

surrealism,  8,  447,  456,  534 
Surrey,  Earl  of,  127 

Surtees,  R.S.,  324;  Mr  Sponge’s  Sporting 
Tour,  324 
Sutro,  Alfred,  362 
Sutton  Hoo,  50 

Swan,  John,  Speculum  Mundi,  208 
Swan  Theatre,  157 
Sweet,  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  64 
Swift,  Jonathan,  200,  239,  251,  252,  256, 
263-4,  267,  409,  413,  465,  538;  as 
travel  writer,  8;  poetry,  258,  264;  The 
Conduct  of  the  Allies,  264;  The 
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Examiner,  264;  Gulliver’s  Travels,  8, 
264;  On  Poetry:  a  Rhapsody,  258;  A 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  264;  To  Charles  Ford, 
259 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles,  309,  316, 
318-9,  342,  362,  424;  poetry,  318-9; 

A  Century  of  Roundels,  318; 

‘Dolores’,  319;  ‘Tristram  of  Lyonesse’, 
318;  ‘A  Vision  of  Spring  in  Winter’, 

319 

Swinney,  Sidney,  Battle  ofMinden,  260 
symbol,  499;  theories  of,  507-8 
symbolism  (see  also)  imagery;  77,  204, 

341,  408;  Blake,  279,  280-1; 
Brathwaite,  484;  in  drama,  9;  Scott, 
300;  in  Shakespeare’s  stage  directions, 
152-3;  Shelley,  297 
Symeon  of  Durham,  70 
Symons,  A.,  341 
synchrony,  27 
Synge,  J.M.,  410,  416 
syntax,  32-37;  Early  Modem,  36; 
historical,  24,  34;  Middle  English, 

35-6;  OE,  34-5,52 
Syriac  tradition,  and  Middle  Ages,  77 
Taban  lo  Liyong,  462,  473;  Fixions,  473; 

The  Uniformed  Man,  473 
Tacitus,  58 
Talbot,  James,  244 
Tale  of  Beryn,  99 
Tales  and  Quicke  Answeres,  113 
Tasso,  Torquato,  123;  Gerusalemme 
Liberata,  128;  Mondo  Creato,  201 
taste,  Victorian,  323,  356 
Tate,  Allen,  The  Fathers,  A5\ 

Tate,  Laura,  160 

Tate,  Nahum:  Lear,  157;  The  Ingratitude 
of  the  Commonwealth,  157;  Who  Can 
From  Joy  Refrain?,  249 
Tausk,  Victor,  and  Freud,  523 
Taylor,  Edward,  421-2;  ‘Meditation  28’, 
422;  Preparatory  Meditations,  421-2 
Taylor,  John,  298 
Taylor,  Peter,  451 
Taylor,  Thomas,  430 

teaching,  125,  254,  494,  495;  discipleship, 
523;  as  literary  genre,  493;  and 
literature  and  politics,  542 
television,  11,  541;  novels  adapted  for, 
275;  and  Shakespeare,  144-5, 155, 

169 

Temple,  Sir  William,  226,  237,  263-4, 

266 

temptation,  113-4 

Tenniel,  Sir  John,  21;  Alice  illustrations, 
333 


Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord,  9,  14,  16,  308, 
309,  311,  319-20,  339,  340,  341,  409; 
‘The  Hesperides’,  320;  Idylls  of  the 
King,  319-20;  In  Memoriam,  308, 

319,  339;  ‘The  Lotus  Eaters’,  339; 

‘The  Lover’s  Tale’,  320 
tense-shifting,  42 
terms,  literary,  3 
terror,  257 

Tertullian,  De  Cultu  Feminarum,  113 
Teseida,  101,  107 
text,  505-6;  and  history,  494 
textual  transmission,  19 
textuality,  500 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  320, 

321,  322,  323-4,  330,  331,  341,  342, 
351,  358;  Henry  Esmond,  532; 
Lectures  on  the  English  Humourists, 
342;  The  Newcomes,  323;  Pendennis, 
324;  Vanity  Fair,  323 
theatre,  18th  and  19th  Cs,  170;  19th  C, 
298,  361-2;  20th  C  revolutionary,  and 
Shelley,  295;  Caribbean,  480; 
contemporary,  and  Renaissance  plays, 
197;  contemporary  productions,  239, 
241;  design,  plans,  140;  director,  rise 
of,  10;  directors,  410;  Elizabethan, 
183-4;  Georgian,  299;  history, 
popular  and  ‘legitimate’  theatre,  10; 
modem,  410-6;  music  in  the,  233, 

240,  241,  248-9;  Nigerian,  469; 
revolutionary,  295;  semiotics  and, 

516;  Shakespeare,  current 
productions,  144-8;  Shakespeare’s, 
132-40,  154, 157, 170;  South  African, 
475,  476;  Third  World,  463; 
travelling,  463 
Theatre  Guild,  460 
Theatre  Royal,  Stratford  East,  146 
theatres,  228,  360,  362,  363,  410, 411 
theatricality,  390 
theatrum  mundi  trope,  159-60 
Theban  history,  106 
Theobald,  Lewis,  134 
Theodore,  50,  54 

theology,  371,  499;  and  deconstruction, 
535;  and  Milton,  215-6;  Protestant, 
157;  scholastic,  157 
theophanies,  162 
thesaurus,  Roget’s,  1-2 
Theseus,  101 

Third  World:  literature  (see)  African 
literature,  Caribbean  literature; 
theatre,  463,  476 
Thomas,  Audrey,  486 
Thomas,  D.M.,  402;  The  White  Hotel, 
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Thomas,  Dylan,  320,  411;  ‘The 

Hunchback  in  the  Park’,  408;  ‘Poem 
on  his  Birthday’,  408;  Under 
Milk  wood,  414 
Thomas,  Edward,  404,  408 
Thomas,  R.S.,  9,  13,  403 
Thompson,  Alfred,  362 
Thompson,  Sister  Geraldine,  160 
Thomson,  James,  257,  258,  259-60,  309; 
Poem  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  260;  Seasons,  257 
Thomson,  Virgil,  Four  Saints  in  Three 
Acts,  461 

Thoreau,  Henry  David,  216,  421,  426-7; 
Cape  Cod,  427;  ‘Indian  Book’,  427; 
Walden,  426, 442;  A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  426, 
427 

Thornton,  Marianne,  380 
Thorpe,  Thomas,  177 
“thou”,  in  Shakespeare’s  sonnets,  111 
Thre  P  rest  is  of  Peblis,  87 
Three  Sorrowful  Things,  87 
Thucydides,  311 
Thurston,  Zora  Neale,  420 
Thwaites,  Edward,  244 
Tieck,  Ludwig,  10 
Tillyard,  E.M.W.,  153, 155 
Tilney,  Edmund,  176 
time,  83,  115,  220,  287,  298,  431,  487, 
489-90;  in  African  novel,  464;  in 
fiction,  269;  in  Shakespeare,  155-6, 
165 

Titian,  180-1 

Todorov,  Tzvetan,  124 ,'498 
Tolkien,  J.R.R.,  89,  395;  ‘Errantry’,  104, 
395;  Lord  of  the  Rings,  395 
Tolstoy,  Leo:  Anna  Karenina,  302;  Death 
of  Ivan  Ilych,  13 
topography,  medieval,  80 
Tory  Party,  245;  Georgian,  253 
tournaments,  121;  medieval,  100 
Tourneur,  Cyril,  The  Atheist’s  Tragedy, 
185,  197 

Towneley  miracle  plays,  91 ;  Processus 
Talentorum,  92-3 
Townsend,  Aurelian,  210 
trade:  names,  40;  publishers,  20 
traditionalism,  402 

tragedy,  122,  275,  455;  in  Austen,  303; 

•  medieval,  106;  neo-classical,  192; 
political  uses,  275;  ‘she-tragedy’, 

275-6 

Traherne,  Thomas,  208,  212,  213,  225, 
243;  Commentaries  of  Heaven,  243; 


Meditation  on  the  Six  Days  of 
Creation,  212;  ‘A  Thanksgiving  and 
Prayer  for  the  Nation’,  213,  243; 
Thanksgivings,  212,  213 
transcendence,  of  literature,  495 
transcendentalism,  283,  285,  290,  426-7, 
431 

translation,  529;  of  African  literature, 
465,  466;  Bible,  17,  112,  116;  ghost 
translators,  273;  Greek  verse  into 
English  verse,  22;  history,  22;  of 
Homer,  262;  ideology,  108;  Italian 
into  English  (Boccaccio),  164;  Italian 
into  ME,  97;  Latin  into  Elizabethan 
English,  195;  Latin  into  English,  22, 
202,  210,  217,  232,  234,  235,  237, 
245;  Latin  into  OE,  33,  34,  45,  68,  69; 
Latin  into  Old  Icelandic,  68;  Modern 
English  into  OE,  52;  OE  into  Modern 
English,  53,  64;  Shakespeare,  145, 
172;  Shakespeare  into  American 
English,  180;  Spanish  into  English, 
212;  Spanish  into  Renaissance 
English,  196 

transvestism,  in  fiction,  544-5 
travel  writing,  8,  270,  341,  343,  348,  358, 
387,  390,394,399,433,487 
Tressell,  Robert,  367;  The  Ragged 
Trousered  Philanthropists,  367 
Trevet,  Nicholas,  101;  Commentary  on 
Boethius,  94 

Trilling,  Lionel,  456-7,  492 
Trimoda  necessitas  charter,  50 
Trinidad  Theatre  Workshop,  484 
Trinidadian  literature:  fiction,  480; 
novels,  48 1 

Trithemius,  Johannes,  119 
Trnka,  Bohumil,  28 
Trocchi,  Alexander,  Cain ’s  Book,  37 1 
Trollope,  Anthony,  9,  321,  330-2,  341; 
short  stories,  331;  Autobiography, 

331;  Barchester  Towers,  332,  374; 

Can  You  Forgive  Her,  331 ;  The  Kellys 
and  the  O  ’Kellys,  33 1 ;  Mr 
Scarborough’s  Family,  332;  Phineas 
Finn,  331,  332;  Phineas  Redux,  332; 
Sir  Harry  Hotspur  of  Humblethwaite, 
331;  The  Warden,  332;  The  Way  We 
Live  Now,  332 

Troxell  Rossetti  Collection,  317 
Troy,  seige  of,  106 

True  Chronicle  History  of  King  Leir,  175 
Trumbull,  John,  278 
Tswana  literature,  474 
Tucker,  Josiah,  265 
Tudor  authors,  196 
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Turberville,  George,  127 
Turner,  217,  341,  347,  536 

Tutuola,  Amos,  465,  471;  My  Life  in  the 
Bush  of  Ghosts,  465;  The  Palm-Wine 
Drinkard,  465 

Twain,  Mark,  418, 433-4,  436,  487; 
letters,  433;  The  Great  Dark’,  434; 
Huckleberry  Finn,  433;  The  Innocents 
Abroad,  433;  Pudd’nhead  Wilson, 

433 

Tyndale,  William,  112 
typology,  15,  77, 103,  251,  422;  and  the 
Bible,  16;  and  Blake,  279,  280;  of 
medieval  hagiography,  48 
Ugandan  literature,  473-4 
un-,  42 

underworld,  Regency,  299 
Unitarianism,  328 
Unitarians,  426 

United  States,  English  language  in,  26, 30 
universal  language,  1 19 
universities  (see  also)  institutions;  19th  C, 
338 

untnume,  89 
Upanishads,  403,  405 
Upward,  Edward,  366 
Usborne,  Richard,  380 
Utopia,  114, 120, 192,  346,  538 
Utopian  novel,  Russian,  519 
Valery,  Paul,  405,  502-3,  514,  529 
van  der  Post,  Laurens,  478 
Van  Gogh,  Vincent,  390 
Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  240-1;  The  Mistake, 
240;  The  Provok’d  Wife,  240,  241; 
The  Relapse,  229,  240 
Vaughan,  Henry,  208;  Silex  Scintillans, 
209 

Vedas,  405 

Venus,  images  of,  254,  257 
verbal  symbolism,  theories  of,  507-8 
verbs,  37,  39,  43,  98 
Vercelli  Book,  53,  62-3,  67-8;  Homilies, 
67 

Vergil,  Polydore,  114 
Verner’s  Law,  31-2 
versification,  25,  115, 124 
Viau,  Theophile  de,  515 
Vico,  Giovanni  Battista,  384,  385,  397 
Victorian:  city,  image  of,  341;  editors, 
273;  literature,  308-63 
Vidal,  Gore,  459 
video,  11;  of  Shakespeare,  145-6 
Vienna,  Burgtheater,  142 
Vietnam  war,  439,  441;  veterans’  poetry, 
440 

Vikings,  in  Ireland,  47 


villanelle,  320 

Virgil,  23,  123-4,  219,  222,  237,  259; 
Aeneid,  71,  259;  Eclogues,  210; 
Georgies,  71,  232 
Virgin  Mary,  316 
Virtue,  James,  331 
visual  arts  (see  also)  art,  illustration, 
painting;  313,  341,  355-7,  385;  18th 
C,  256;  Bayeux  Tapestry,  51;  Brontes, 
327;  Celtic  art,  51;  Chester  miracle 
plays  92;  drawings,  51,  398; 
exhibitions,  351,  364;  fragmentation 
in,  534;  frontispieces,  434;  German 
Protestant,  121;  and  literature,  8; 
medieval,  95-6;  middle  ages,  74;  and 
Moore’s  poetry,  443;  Morris,  346; 
portraits  of  poets,  277;  and 
post-bourgeois  ideology,  541;  and 
Pound,  443-4;  Rossetti,  316-7,  318; 
Ruskin,  347,  350;  sculpture,  397; 
Tenniel,  333;  Thackeray,  323; 
Victorian,  351;  woodcuts, 
Reformation,  116 
visual  imagery  in  drama,  184, 185 
Vitruvius  Pollio,  140,  207 
Vives,  Jean-Luis,  Pseudodialecticos,  114 
vocabulary,  24,  37-40;  Old  English,  52 
Volosinov,  V.N.,  5 18 
Voltaire:  Alzire,  234;  Candide,  273 
Vonnegut,  Kurt,  457 
Voss,  Johann  Heinrich,  290 
vowel  changes,  OE,  52 
Waddell,  L.A.,447 
Waerferth,  69,  73;  translation  of 
Gregory’s  Dialogues,  34 
Wagner,  Richard,  361;  Parsifal,  341; 

Siegfried,  361,  414;  Wagnerians,  318 
Wakefield  miracle  plays,  91,  92-3 
Walcott,  Derek,  479,  480, 483,  484; 
bibliography,  484;  Another  Life,  484, 
488;  Dream  on  Monkey  Mountain, 
484 

Wales,  392;  English  language  in,  26; 

Welsh  novels,  367;  Welsh  writers,  404 
Walker,  Alice,  ‘The  Child  Who  Favored 
Daughter’,  450-1 
Waller,  Edmund,  197 
Wallis,  Mary  and  Henry,  332 
Walpole,  Horace,  The  Castle  of  Otranto, 
275 

Walton,  Izaak:  The  Compleat  Angler, 
243;  Lives,  243 
Walwyn,  William,  200 
The  Wanderer,  64 

war:  image  of,  487;  literature,  American, 
439;  novelists,  371;  poetry,  404,  407, 
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439,440,441 
Warburton,  John,  274 
Ward,  Mrs  Humphrey,  Robert  Elsmere, 
355 

Warner,  Rex,  366 

Warren,  Robert  Penn,  445-6,  500-1; 
Audubon,  445;  Brother  to  Dragons, 
446 

Warton,  Joseph,  263 
Washburn,  Alexander,  451 
Washington,  George,  419 
Waterer  (surname),  41 
Waterman,  Andrew,  408 
Waterman,  William,  116 
Watkins,  Vernon,  403 
Watts,  Isaac,  252,  257 
Waugh,  Evelyn,  366,  371,  395-6;  as  travel 
writer,  8;  bibliography,  396;  diaries, 
396;  letters,  395,  396;  manuscripts, 
395,  396;  Black  Mischief,  396; 
Brideshead  Revisited,  396;  Edmund 
Campion,  396;  A  Handful  of  Dust, 
396;  The  Loved  One,  396;  Mexico: 

An  Object  Lesson,  395;  Ninety-Two 
Days,  395;  Put  Out  More  Flags,  395; 
Ronald  Knox,  396;  Rossetti,  396;  Vile 
Bodies,  395,  396;  Waugh  in 
Abyssynia,  395 
we,  42 

Weaver,  Harriet,  386 
Webb,  Beatrice,  350 
Weber,  Richard,  403 
Webster,  John  (see  also)  Dekker, 

Thomas;  174,  185,  186,  190;  The 
Duchess  of  Malfi,  190,  191,  192,  197; 
The  White  Devil,  185,  192 
Weckherlin,  Georg  Rudolph,  217 
Wedgwood,  Frances  Mackintosh,  344 
Wedgwood,  Josiah,  253 
Weininger,  Otto,  389 
Wellek,  Rene,  492 
Welles,  Orson,  142,  169 
Wells,  Charles,  Joseph  and  His  Bretheren, 
357 

Wells,  H.G.,  322,  337,  365,  366,  375, 
393,401,414;  The  Island  of  Dr 
Moreau,  399;  Tono-Bungay,  365-6 
Welsh  novels,  367 
Welsh  writers,  404 

Welty,  Eudora,  452;  The  Golden  Apples, 
450 

Wesley,  Charles,  252 
Wesley,  John,  252,  257,  258;  letters,  265 
West,  Jane,  Letters  to  a  young  lady,  303 
West  Africa,  English  language  in,  26 
West  African  literature,  464-71 


West  Indian  literature  (see)  Caribbean 
literature 

West  Saxon,  29,  32,  34,  71,  73;  Gospel, 
62 

Wharton,  Edith,  13,  420,  489 
Whetstone,  George,  The  Rock  of  Regard, 
117 

Whigs,  245,  253,  423 
White,  Gilbert,  268 
Whitehall  Cockpit,  198 
Whitelock,  Dorothy,  47,  71 
Whiter,  Walter,  170 
Whitman,  Walt,  390,  421,  423,  505; 
‘Chanting  the  Square  Deific’,  424; 
Leaves  of  Grass,  424;  ‘Song  of 
Myself,  424;  Specimen  Days,  424; 
‘When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard 
Bloom’d’,  424 
Whitney,  Geoffrey,  128 
Whitney,  Isabella,  128 
Whythome,  Thomas,  Autobiography,  128 
Wickham,  John,  World  Without  End,  480 
Widsith,  65;  and  Lapps,  65 
Wiebe,  Rudy,  489;  Blue  Mountains  of 
China,  489;  The  Temptations  of  Big 
Bear,  489-90 

Wilde,  Oscar,  288,  350,  410,  413, 416;  A 
Wife’s  Tragedy,  361,  416;  An  Ideal 
Husband,  361;  The  Importance  of 
Being  Earnest,  361;  Lady 
Windermere’s  Fan,  36 1 ;  The  Picture 
of  Dorian  Gray,  16,  360;  Poems,  320; 
Salome,  361;  A  Woman  of  No 
Importance,  361 
Wilder,  Thornton,  460 
Willes,  R.,  History  of  Travayle,  131 
William  III,  King,  232 
William  and  Mary,  236 
William  ofPalerne,  79 
Williams,  Charles,  371 
Williams,  Hugo,  21 
Williams,  J.M.B.,  290 
Williams,  R.,  338 

Williams,  Raymond,  367,  492,  541 
Williams,  Tennessee,  460-1; 

autobiographical  elements,  460-1;  The 
Glass  Menagerie  460;  The  Milk  Train 
Doesn  ’t  Stop  Here  A  nymore,  46 1 
Williams,  William  Carlos,  444;  A  Dream 
of  Love,  461 
Wills,  W.H.,  354 

Wilmot,  John  (see)  Rochester,  John 
Wilmot,  Earl  of 
Wilson,  Angus,  369 
Wilson,  Colin,  40 1 
Wilson,  Edmund,  439 
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Wilson,  Ethel,  486,  488-9;  Hetty  Dorval, 
489 

Wilson,  F.P.,  167 

Wilson,  Robert,  Three  Ladies  of  London, 
165 

Wilson,  Thomas,  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  129, 
130-1 

Wilton  (see)  Pembroke,  Countess  of 
Wimsatt,  W.K.,  265 
windows,  and  stage  lighting,  139 
Winstanley,  Gerrard,  200 
Winter  Tales,  145 
Winters,  Yvor,  14 

Wiseman,  Adele,  489;  The  Sacrifice,  489 
wit,  204;  radical  prose,  200 
witch-hunting,  246 
witchcraft,  170,  252 
The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  197 
Wittgenstein,  Ludwig  Josef  Johann,  521, 
534 

Wodehouse,  P.G.,  380;  Berlin  broadcasts, 
380;  Right  Ho,  Jeeves,  380 
Wolfe,  Thomas,  454 
Wolff,  Christian  von,  29 
Wollaston,  William,  264 
Wollstonecraft,  Mary,  255,  278,  305;  A 
Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman, 
275,  278,305;  Marian,  275 
Womanly  Noblesse,  110 
women  (see  also)  feminism;  18th  C,  254; 
American,  manners  and  speech,  436; 
Anglo-Saxon,  legal  position,  50; 
archetypes,  488;  art  by,  381; 
Caribbean,  481;  and  Faulkner,  452; 
femininity,  359,  488;  ideal,  359; 
Milton’s  attitude  to,  220;  motherhood, 
385;  myths  of,  360;  periodicals  for, 
354;  in  publishing,  417;  in  South 
Africa,  474;  studies  of,  539;  suffrage, 
352,  354,  377;  Victorian,  359 
women  in  literature,  11, 15,  234,  274; 
Armah,  470;  Blake,  278;  Brooke, 

486;  Caribbean  writers,  481;  Criseyde, 
107;  Defoe,  270;  Dickens,  325; 
drama,  230;  Durrell,  399;  Gissing, 
337;  Glasgow,  448-9;  Hardy,  334, 
336;  Hawthorne,  420;  Joyce,  386, 

387;  Lawrence,  389;  Orwell,  393; 
Peacock,  304;  Rhys,  395; 

Shakespeare,  149-51, 181; 

‘she- tragedy’,  275-6;  Victorian  novels, 
321,  330,  342;  Welty,  450;  Whitman, 
423-4 

women  writers,  11,  448-9,  544-5;  17th  C, 
245;  18th  C,  254,  275;  America,  420; 
Canadian  poets,  479;  of  fiction,  18th 


C,  269;  Nigerian,  469-70;  novelists, 
321,  369,  370;  poets,  237 
women’s  liberation  movement  (see) 
feminism 

women’s  literature,  16th  C,  118;  fiction, 
11-12;  poetry,  22 
Wood,  Anthony,  244 
Wood,  Charles,  410 
woodcuts,  116 
Woods,  James  H.,  405 
Woodward,  Benjamin,  348,  349 
Woolf,  Virginia,  287,  330,  369,  371,  375, 
380-2,  545;  diary,  381;  Between  the 
Acts,  532;  Mrs  Dalloway,  381,  532; 
Orlando,  381;  A  Room  of  One’s  Own, 
379,381;  Three  Guineas,  381;  To  the 
Lighthouse,  381;  The  Voyage  Out, 
381;  The  Waves,  381;  The  Years,  382 
word  order,  34-5 
word  studies,  39 
word-play,  399 

Wordsworth,  Dorothy,  282,  287 
Wordsworth,  William,  231,  277,  281-8, 
292,  296,  299,  305-6,  338,  341,  345, 
418,  436, 483,  490-1,  544;  and  the 
city,  309-10;  and  Lamb,  305-6;  and 
Scott,  233;  autobiography,  283; 
biography,  287;  geometry  and  poetic 
form,  284,  287;  influences,  287; 
minstrel  figure  in,  261;  plays,  281; 
poetry  of  bereavement,  260;  politics, 
287;  posterity  and,  282;  An  Evening 
Walk,  284;  ‘Anecdote  for  Fathers’, 
285;  ‘Animal  Tranquillity  and  Decay’, 
286;  ‘Beggars’,  286;  The  Borderers, 
281-2;  Convention  of  Cintra,  278; 
‘The  Convict’,  285;  ‘Elegiac  Stanzas’, 
283;  Essay,  286;  The.  Excursion,  284; 
‘The  Forsaken  Indian  Woman’,  285; 
‘The  Idiot  Boy’,  283,  284;  The 
Immortality  Ode,  286;  Lucy  poems, 
284;  Lyrical  Ballads,  260,  285,  286, 
328;  ‘The  Mad  Mother’,  285; 
‘Michael’,  283,  285-6;  Peter  Bell,  284; 
‘Poor  Susan’,  285;  The  Prelude,  283, 
284,  286-7,  403;  ‘Prospectus’,  286; 
The  Recluse,  284,  286;  ‘Resolution 
and  Independence’,  283;  The  Ruined 
Cottage,  283;  ‘Simon  Lee’,  286;  ‘A 
Slumber  Did  My  Spirit  Seal’,  285; 
Spring  poems  (1802),  283;  ‘Strange 
Fits  of  Passion’,  284;  ‘The  Thorn’, 

286;  ‘Tintem  Abbey’,  283; 
Ur-Borderers,  281;  ‘We  Are  Seven’, 
285;  The  White  Doe,  283 
working-class  (see  also)  class,  social; 
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autobiography,  541;  fiction,  366,  367; 
South  African,  476;  writers,  437 
world  language,  English  as,  26 
World  War  1,  II  (see)  First  World  War, 
Second  World  War 
wreath  poems,  207 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  250 
Wright,  Richard,  420,  439,  451 
writers  (see)  authors 
Wroth,  Lady  Mary,  202 
Wulflad,  49 
Wulfstan,  71,  72 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  74,98,  115-16,  126; 
Love  and  Fortune  and  My  Mind  115; 
They  flee  from  me,  115 
Wycherley,  William,  230,  239;  The 

Country-Wife,  238;  The  Plain-Dealer, 
238 

Wyclif,  John,  35;  Speculum  militantis 
ecclesie,  75 
Wyld,  H.C.,  77 
X-bar  syntax,  37 

Yale  School,  499,  503,  530,  532-3 
Yale  University,  266 
Yates,  Frances,  119 

Yeats,  William  Butler,  9,  125,  341,  402-3, 
405,  406,  408-10,  466;  ‘Among 
Schoolchildren’,  410;  ‘The  Cat  and  the 


Moon’,  410;  ‘A  Dialogue  of  Self  and 
Soul’,  410;  ‘The  Double  Vision  of 
Michael  Robartes’,  410;  ‘Easter  1916’, 
403,  490;  Explorations,  406;  ‘High 
Talk’,  410;  The  King’s  Threshold, 

410;  ‘The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree’,  445; 
‘Leda  and  the  Swan’,  410;  ‘The  Man 
and  the  Echo’,  403;  ‘Per  Arnica 
Silentia  Lunae’,  410;  The  Player 
Queen,  410;  ‘The  Second  Coming’, 
406;  ‘The  Statues’,  403 
York  miracle  plays,  91,  93;  Millers’ 
Pageant,  92-3 
Young,  Andrew,  9 
Young,  Edward,  252,  257 
Young,  Thomas,  Hopes  Encouragement, 
218 

Young  Vic  theatre,  146 
Yugoslavian  theatre,  146 
Ywain  and  Gawain,  84 
Zen  Buddhism,  445 
Zimbabwe,  in  colonial  fiction,  478 
Zimbabwean  literature,  478 
Zola,  Emile,  536 
Zoroaster,  297 
Zukofsky,  Louis,  439 
Zulu  literature,  474 
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